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THE    SOWERS. 
BY    HENRY    SETON    MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR   OF   'WITH   EDGED   TOOLS,'    ETC. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

A  WAIF  ON  THE  STEPPE. 

'  IN  this  country  charity  covers  no  sins  ! ' 

The  speaker  finished  his  remark  with  a  short  laugh.  He  wag 
a  big,  stout  man.  His  name  was  Karl  Steinmetz,  and  it  is  a  name 
well  known  in  the  Government  of  Tver  to  this  day.  He  spoke 
jerkily,  as  stout  men  do  when  they  ride,  and  when  he  had  laughed 
his  good-natured,  half-cynical  laugh,  he  closed  his  lips  beneath  a 
huge  grey  moustache.  So  far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  action 
of  a  square  and  deeply  indented  chin,  his  mouth  was  expressive  at 
that  time — and  possibly  at  all  times — of  a  humorous  resignation. 
No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  Karl  Steinmetz  bumped  along 
on  his  little  Cossack  horse,  which  was  stretched  out  at  a  gallop. 

Evening  was  drawing  on.  It  was  late  in  October,  and  a  cold 
wind  was  driving  from  the  north-west  across  a  plain  which  for 
sheer  dismalness  of  aspect  may  give  points  to  Sahara  and  beat 
that  abode  of  mental  depression  without  an  effort.  So  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  there  was  no  habitation  to  break  the  line  of 
horizon.  A  few  stunted  fir  trees,  standing  in  a  position  of  perma- 
ment  deprecation,  with  their  backs  turned,  as  it  were,  to  the  north, 
stood  sparsely  on  the  plain.  The  grass  did  not  look  good  to  eat, 
though  the  Cossack  horses  would  no  doubt  have  liked  to  try  it. 
The  road  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  by  some  Titan  engineer  with 
a  ruler  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
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2  THE  SOWERS. 

Away  to  the  south  there  was  a  forest  of  the  same  stunted 
pines,  where  a  few  charcoal  burners  and  resin  tappers  eked  out  a 
forlorn  and  obscure  existence.  There  are  a  score  of  such  settle- 
ments, such  gloomy  forests,  dotted  over  this  plain  of  Tver,  which 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  remainder 
of  it  is  pasture,  where  miserable  cattle  and  a  few  horses,  many 
sheep  and  countless  pigs,  seek  their  food  pessimistically  from 
God. 

Steinmetz  looked  round  over  this  cheerless  prospect  with  a 
twinkle  of  amused  resignation  in  his  blue  eyes,  as  if  this 
creation  were  a  little  practical  joke,  which  he,  Karl  Stein- 
metz, appreciated  at  its  proper  worth.  The  whole  scene  was 
suggestive  of  immense  distance,  of  countless  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions— a  suggestion  not  conveyed  by  any  scene  in  England,  by 
few  in  Europe.  In  our  crowded  slaaid  we  have  no  conception  of 
a  thousand  miles.  How  can  we  ?  Few  of  us  have  travelled  five 
hundred  at  a  stretch.  The  land  hrough  which  these  men  were 
riding  is  the  home  of  great  distances — Russia.  They  rode,  more- 
over, as  if  they  knew  it — as  if  they  had  ridden  for  days  and  were 
aware  of  more  days  in  front  of  them. 

The  companion  of  Karl  Steinmetz  looked  like  an  Englishman. 
He  was  young  and  fair  and  quiet.  He  looked  like  a  youthful 
athlete  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge — a  simple-minded  person  who 
had  jumped  higher  or  run  quicker  than  anybody  else  without 
conceit,  taking  himself,  like  St.  Paul,  as  he  found  himself  and 
giving  the  credit  elsewhere.  And  one  finds  that,  after  all,  in  this 
world  of  deceit,  we  are  most  of  us  that  which  we  look  Kke.  You, 
madam,  look  thirty-five  to  a  day,  although  your  figure  is  still 
youthful,  your  hair  untouched  by  grey,  your  face  unseamed  by 
care.  You  may  look  in  your  mirror  and  note  these  accidents  with 
satisfaction ;  you  may  feel  young  and  indulge  in  the  pastimes  of 
youth  without  effort.  But  you  are  thirty-five.  We  know  it. 
We  who  look  at  you  can  see  it  for  ourselves,  and,  if  you  could 
only  be  brought  to  believe  it,  we  think  no  worse  of  you  on  that 
account, 

The  man  who  rode  beside  Karl  Steinmetz  with  gloomy  eyes 
and  a  vague  suggestion  of  flight  in  his  whole  demeanour  was,  like 
reader  and  writer,  exactly  what  he  seemed.  He  was  the  product 
of  an  English  public  school  and  university.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  modern  product  of  those  seats  of  athletic  exercise.  He  had  little 
education  and  highly  developed  muscles — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
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DO  scholar  but  essentially  a  gentleman — a  good  enough  education 
in  its  way,  and  long  may  Britons  seek  it ! 

This  young  man's  name  was  Paul  Howard  Alexis,  and  Fortune 
had  made  him  a  Eussian  prince.  If,  however,  anyone,  even 
Steinmetz,  called  him  prince,  he  blushed  and  became  confused. 
This  terrible  title  had  brooded  over  him  while  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. But  no  one  had  found  him  out ;  he  remained  Paul  Howard 
Alexis  so  far  as  England  and  his  friends  were  concerned.  In 
Russia,  however,  he  was  known  (by  name  only,  for  he  avoided 
Sclavonic  society)  as  Prince  Pavlo  Alexis.  This  plain  was  his  ; 
half  the  government  of  Tver  was  his ;  the  great  Volga  rolled 
through  his  possessions ;  sixty  miles  behind  him  a  grim  stone 
castle  bore  his  name,  and  a  tract  of  land  as  vast  as  Yorkshire  was 
peopled  by  humble-minded  persons  who  cringed  at  the  mention 
of  his  Excellency. 

All  this  because  thirty  years  earlier  a  certain  Princess  Natasha 
Alexis  had  fallen  in  love  with  plain  Mr.  Howard  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg.  With  Slavonic  enthusiasm  (for  the 
Russian  is  the  most  romantic  race  on  earth)  she  informed  Mr. 
Howard  of  the  fact,  and  duly,  married  him.  Both  these  persons 
were  now  dead,  and  Paul  Howard  Alexis  owed  it  to  his  mother's 
influence  in  high  regions  that  the  responsibilities  of  princedom 
were  his.  At  the  time  when  this  title  was  accorded  to  him  he  had 
no  say  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  he  had  little  say  in  any  matters 
except  meals,  which  he  still  took  in  liquid  form.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  his  honours  as  soon  as  he 
grew  up  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  them. 

Equally  certain  is  it  that  he  entirely  failed  to  recognise  the 
enviability  of  his  position  as  he  rode  across  the  plains  of  Tver 
towards  the  yellow  Volga  by  the  side  of  Karl  Steinmetz. 

'  This  is  great  nonsense,'  lie  said  suddenly.  '  I  fool  like  a 
Nihilist  or  some  theatrical  person  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  l)e  necessary,  Steinmetz.' 

'  Not  necessary,' answered  Steinmetz  in  thick  guttural  tones, 
'  but  prudent.' 

This  man  spoke  with  the  soft  consonants  of  a  (Jcnnan. 

'  Prudent,  iny  dear  prince.' 

'Oh,  drop  that  !' 

'  When  we  sight  the  Volga  I  will  drop  it  with  pleasure.  Good 
heavens  !  I  wish  I  were  a  prince.  I  should  have  it  marked  on  my 
linen,  and  sit  up  in  bed  to  read  rt  on  my  nightshirt.' 
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'  No,  you  wouldn't,  Steinmetz,'  answered  Alexis,  with  a  vexed 
laugh.     '  You  would  hate  it  just  as  much  as  I  do,  especially  if  it 
meant  running  away  from  the  best  bear  shooting  in  Europe.' 
Steinmetz  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Then  you  should  not  have  been  charitable — charity,  I  tell 
you,  Alexis,  covers  no  sins  in  this  country.' 

'  Who  made  me  charitable  ?  Besides,  no  decent-minded  fellow 
could  be  anything  else  here.  Who  told  me  of  the  League  of 
Charity,  I  should  like  to  know?  Who  put  me  into  it?  Who 
aroused  my  pity  for  these  poor  beggars?  Who  but  a  stout 
German  cynic  called  Steinmetz  ? ' 

'  Stout,  yes — cynic  if  you  will — German,  no  ! ' 
The  words  were  jerked  out  of  him  by  the  galloping  horse. 
'  Then  what  are  you  ?  ' 

Steinmetz  looked  straight  in  front  of  him,  with  a  meditation 
in  his  quiet  eyes  which  made  a  dreamy  man  of  him. 
'  That  depends.' 
Alexis  laughed. 

'  Yes,  I  know.  In  Germany  you  are  a  German,  in  Russia  a 
Slav,  in  Poland  a  Pole,  and  in  England  anything  the  moment 
suggests.' 

'  Exactly  so.  But  to  return  to  you.  You  must  trust  to  me 
in  this  matter.  I  know  this  country.  I  know  what  this  League 
of  Charity  was.  It  was  a  bigger  thing  than  any  dream  of.  It 
was  a  power  in  Russia — the  greatest  of  all — above  Nihilism — above 
the  Emperor  himself.  Ach  Gott !  It  was  a  wonderful  organisa- 
tion, spreading  over  this  country  like  sunlight  over  a  field.  It 
would  have  made  men  of  our  poor  peasants.  It  was  God's  Work* 
If  there  is  a  God — bien  entendu — which  some  young  men  deny, 
because  God  fails  to  recognise  their  importance,  I  imagine.  And 
now  it  is  all  done.  It  is  crumbled  up  by  the  scurrilous  trea- 
chery of  some  miscreant.  Ach !  I  should  like  to  have  him  out 
here  on  the  plain.  I  would  choke  him.  For  money  too !  The 
devil — it  must  have  been  the  devil — to  sell  that  secret  to  the 
Government.' 

'  I  can't  see  what  the  Government  wanted  it  for,'  growled 
Alexis  moodily. 

'  No,  but  I  can.  It  is  not  the  Emperor;  he  is  a  gentleman, 
although  he  has  the  misfortune  to  wear  the  purple.  No ;  it  is 
those  about  him.  They  want  to  stop  education;  they  want  to 
crush  the  peasant.  They  are  afraid  of  being  found  out  ;  they  live 
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in  their  grand  Jiouses,  and  support  their  grand  names  on  the 
money  they  crush  out  of  the  starving  peasant.' 

'  So  do  I,  so  far  as  that  goes.' 

'  Of  course  you  do  !  And  I  am  your  steward — your  crusher. 
We  do  not  deny  it,  we  boast  of  it,  but  we  exchange  a  wink  with 
the  angels — eh  ?  ' 

Alexis  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  He  sat  his  horse 
as  English  foxhunters  do — not  prettily — and  the  little  animal 
with  erect  head  and  scraggy  neck  was  evidently  worried  by  the 
unusual  grip  on  his  ribs.  For  Russians  sit  back,  with  a  short 
stirrup  and  a  loose  seat,  when  they  are  travelling.  One  must  not 
form  one's  idea  of  Russian  horsemanship  from  the  erect  carriage 
affected  in  the  Newski  Prospect. 

'  I  wish,'  he  said  abruptly,  '  that  I  had  never  attempted  to  do 
any  good  ;  doing  good  to  mankind  doesn't  pay.  Here  I  am  run- 
ning away  from  my  own  home  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  the  police  ! 
The  position  is  impossible.' 

Steinmetz  shook  his  shaggy  head. 

'  No.  No  position  is  impossible  in  this  country — except  the 
Czar's — if  one  only  keeps  cool.  For  men  such  as  you  and  I  any 
position  is  quite  easy.  But  these  Russians  are  too  romantic — too 
exaltes — they  give  way  to  a  morbid  love  of  martyrdom ;  they 
think  they  can  do  no  good  to  mankind  unless  they  are  un- 
comfortable.' 

Alexis  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  keenly  into  his  com- 
panion's face. 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  '  I  believe  you  founded  the  Charity 
League  ? ' 

Steinmetz  laughed  in  his  easy  stout  way. 

'  It  founded  itself,'  he  said  ;  '  the  angels  founded  it  in  heaven. 
I  hope  a  committee  of  them  will  attend  to  the  eternal  misery  of 
the  dog  who  betrayed  it.' 

'  I  trust  they  will,  but  in  the  meantime  I  stick  to  my  opinion 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  leave  the  country.  What  have  I 
done  ?  I  do  not  belong  to  the  League  ;  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  Russian  nobles  ;  I  don't  admit  that  I  am  a  Russian  noble.' 

'  But,'  persisted  Steinmetz  quietly,  '  you  subscribe  to  the 
League.  Four  hundred  thousand  roubles — they  do  not  grow  at 
the  roadside.' 

'  But  the  roubles  have  not  my  name  on  them.' 

'  That  may  be,  but  we  all — they  all — know  where  they  are  likely 
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to  come  from.  My  dear  Paul,  you  cannot  keep  up  the  farce  any 
longer.  You  are  not  an  English  gentleman  who  comes  across 
here  for  sporting  purposes ;  you  do  not  live  in  the  old  Castle  of 
Osterno  three  months  in  the  year  because  you  have  a  taste  for 
mediaeval  fortresses.  You  are  a  Eussian  prince,  and  your  estates 
are  the  happiest,  the  most  enlightened  in  the  empire.  That 
alone  is  suspicious.  You  collect  your  rents  yourself.  You  have 
no  German  agents — no  German  vampires  about  you.  There  are 
a  thousand  things  suspicious  about  Prince  Pavlo  Alexis  if  those 
that  be  in  high  places  only  come  to  think  about  it.  They  have 
not  come  to  think  about  it — thanks  to  our  care  and  to  your 
English  independence.  But  that  is  only  another  reason  why  we 
should  redouble  our  care.  You  must  not  be  in  Eussia  when  the 
Charity  League  is  picked  to  pieces.  There  will  be  trouble — half 
the  nobility  in  Eussia  will  be  in  it.  There  will  be  confiscations 
and  degradations  ;  there  will  be  imprisonment  and  Siberia  for 
some.  You  are  better  out  of  it,  for  you  are  not  an  Englishman  ; 
you  have  not  even  a  Foreign  Office  passport.  Your  passport  is 
your  patent  of  nobility,  and  that  is  Eussian.  No,  you  are  better 
out  of  it.' 

'  And  you — what  about  you  ?  '  asked  Paul,  with  a  little  laugh, 
the  laugh  that  one  brave  man  gives  when  he  sees  another  do  a 
plucky  thing. 

'  I ! — oh,  I  am  all  right.  I  am  nobody  ;  I  am  hated  of  all  the 
peasants  because  I  am  your  steward  and  so  hard — so  cruel.  That 
is  my  certificate  of  harmlessness  with  those  that  are  about  the 
Emperor.' 

Paul  made  no  answer.  He  was  not  of  an  argumentative  mind, 
being  a  large  man,  and  consequently  inclined  to  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion rather  than  to  the  active  form  of  doing  wrong.  He  had  an 
enormous  faith  in  Karl  Steinmetz,  and,  indeed,  no  man  knew 
Eussia  better  than  this  cosmopolitan  adventurer.  Steinmetz  it 
was  who  pricked  forward  with  all  speed,  wearing  his  hardy  little 
horse  to  a  drooping  semblance  of  its  former  self.  Steinmetz  it 
was  who  had  recommended  quitting  the  travelling  carriage  and 
taking  to  the  saddle,  although  his  own  bulk  led  him  to  prefer  the 
slower  and  more  comfortable  method  of  covering  space.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  he  doubted  his  own  ascendency  over  his  com- 
panion and  master,  which  semblance  was  further  increased  by  a 
subtle  ring  of  anxiety  in  his  voice  while  he  argued.  It  is  possible 
that  Karl  Steinmetz  suspected  the  late  Princess  Natasha  of  having 
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transmitted  to  her  son  a  small  hereditary  portion  of  that  Slavonic 
exaltation  and  recklessness  of  consequence  which  he  deplored. 

'Then  you  turn  back  at  Tver?'  inquired  Paul,  at  length 
breaking  a  long  silence. 

'  Yes  ;  I  must  not  leave  Osterno  just  now.  Perhaps  later,  when 
the  winter  has  come,  I  will  follow.  Kussia  is  quiet  during  the 
winter,  very  quiet.  Ha,  ha  ! ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shivered.  But  the  shiver  was 
interrupted.  He  raised  himself  in  his  saddle  and  peered  forward 
into  the  gathering  darkness. 

'  What  is  that,'  he  asked  sharply,  '  on  the  road  in  front  ? ' 

Paul  had  already  seen  it. 

'  It  looks  like  a  horse,'  he  answered — '  a  strayed  horse,  for  it 
has  no  rider.' 

They  were  going  west,  and  what  little  daylight  there  was  lived 
on  the  western  horizon.  The  form  of  the  horse,  cut  out  in  black 
relief  against  the  sky,  was  weird  and  ghostlike.  It  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  apparently  grazing.  As  they  approached 
it  its  outline  became  more  denned. 

'  It  has  a  saddle,'  said  Steinmetz  at  length.  '  What  have  we 
here?' 

The  beast  was  evidently  famishing,  for  as  they  came  near,  it 
never  ceased  its  occupation  of  dragging  the  wizened  tufts  of  grass 
up,  root  and  all. 

'  What  have  we  here  ?  '  repeated  Steinmetz. 
And  the  two  men  clapped  spurs  to  their  tired  horses. 
The  solitary  waif  had  a  rider,  but  he  was  not  in  the  saddle. 
One  foot  was  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and  as  the  horse  moved  on 
from  tuft  to  tuft  it  dragged  its  dead  master  along  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BY    THE    VOLGA. 

'Tins  is  going  to  be  unpleasant,'  muttered  Steinmetz,  as  he 
cumbrously  left  the  saddle.  '  That  man  is  dead — has  been  dead 
some  days  ;  he's  stiff.  And  the  horse  has  been  dragging  him  face 
downwards.  God  in  heaven  !  this  will  be  unpleasant.' 

Paul  had  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  was  already  loosening  the 
dead  man's  foot  from  the  stirrup.  He  did  it  with  a  certain  sort  of 
skill,  despite  the  stiffness  of  the  heavy  riding  boot,  as  if  he  had 
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walked  a  hospital  in  his  time.  Very  quickly  Steinmetz  came  to 
his  assistance,  tenderly  lifting  the  dead  man  and  laying  him  on 
his  back. 

'  Ach! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  we  are  unfortunate  to  meet  a  thing 
like  this.' 

There  was  no  need  of  Paul  Alexis's  medical  skill  to  tell  that  this 
man  was  dead ;  a  child  would  have  known  it.  Before  searching 
the  pockets  Steinmetz  took  out  his  own  handkerchief  and  laid  it 
over  a  face  which  had  become  unrecognisable.  The  horse  was 
standing  over  them.  It  bent  its  head  and  sniffed  wonderingly  at 
that  which  had  once  been  its  master*  There  was  a  singular, 
scared  look  in  its  eyes. 

Steinmetz  pushed  aside  the  inquiring  muzzle. 

'  If  you  could  speak,  my  friend,'  he  said,  '  we  might  want  you. 
As  it  is,  you  had  better  continue  your  meal.' 

Paul  was  unbuttoning  the  dead  man's  clothes.  He  inserted 
his  hand  within  the  rough  shirt. 

'  This  man,'  he  said,  '  was  starving.  He  probably  fainted  from 
sheer  exhaustion  and  rolled  out  of  the  saddle.  It  is  hunger  that 
killed  him.' 

'  With  his  pocket  full  of  money,'  added  Steinmetz,  withdrawing 
his  hand  from  the  dead  man's  pocket  and  displaying  a  bundle  of 
notes  and  some  silver. 

There  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  other  pockets — no  paper,  no 
clue  of  any  sort  to  the  man's  identity. 

The  two  finders  of  this  silent  tragedy  stood  up  and  looked 
around  them.  It  was  almost  dark.  They  were  ten  miles  from  a 
habitation.  It  does  not  sound  much ;  but  a  traveller  would  be 
hard  put  to  place  ten  miles  between  himself  and  a  habitation  in 
the  whole  of  the  British  Islands.  This,  added  to  a  lack  of  road  or 
path  which  is  unknown  to  us  in  England,  made  ten  miles  of  some 
importance. 

Steinmetz  had  pushed  his  fur  cap  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  he  was  scratching  pensively.  He  had  a  habit  of  scratching 
his  forehead  with  one  finger,  which  denoted  thought. 

'  Now  what  are  we  to  do  ? '  he  muttered.  '  Can't  bury  the 
poor  chap  and  say  nothing  about  it.  I  wonder  where  his  passport 
is.  We  have  here  a  tragedy.' 

He  turned  to  the  horse,  which  was  grazing  hurriedly. 
'  My  friend  of  the  four  legs,'  he  said,  '  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  you  are  dumb.' 
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Paul  was  still  examining  the  dead  man  with  that  callousness 

o 

which  denotes  one  who,  for  love  or  convenience,  has  become  a 
doctor.     He  was  a  doctor — an  amateur.     He  was  a  Caius  man. 

Steinmetz  looked  down  at  him  with  a  little  laugh.  He  noticed 
the  tenderness  of  the  touch,  the  deft  fingering  which  had  some- 
thing of  respect  in  it.  Paul  Alexis  was  visibly  one  of  those  men 
who  take  mankind  seriously,  and  have  that  in  their  hearts  which 
for  want  of  a  better  word  we  call  sympathy. 

'  Mind  you  do  not  catch  some  infectious  disease,'  said  Stein- 
metz, gruffly.  '  I  should  not  care  to  handle  any  stray  moujik  one 
finds  dead  about  the  roadside ;  unless,  of  course,  you  think  there 
is  more  money  about  him.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  that  for  the 
police.'  . 

Paul  did  not  answer.  He  was  examining  the  limp  dirty  hands 
of  the  dead  man.  The  fingers  were  covered  with  soil,  the  nails 
were  broken.  He  had  evidently  clutched  at  the  earth  and  at  every 
tuft  of  grass  after  his  fall  from  the  saddle. 

'  Look  here  at  these  hands,'  said  Paul  suddenly.  '  This  is  an 
Englishman.  You  never  see  fingers  this  shape  in  Eussia.' 

Steinmetz  stooped  down.  He  held  out  his  own  square-tipped 
fingers  in  comparison.  Paul  rubbed  the  dead  hand  with  his  sleeve 
as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  statuary. 

'  Look  here,'  he  continued,  '  the  dirt  rubs  off  and  leaves  the 

hand  quite  a  gentlemanly  colour.    This '  he  paused  and  lifted 

Steinmetz's  handkerchief,  dropping  it   again  hurriedly  over  the 
mutilated  face,  '  this  thing  was  once  a  gentleman.' 

'  It  certainly  has  seen  better  days,'  admitted  Steinmetz,  with 
a  grim  humour  which  was  sometimes  his.  '  Come,  let  us  drag  him 
beneath  that  pine  tree  and  ride  on  to  Tver.  We  shall  d"o  no  good, 
my  dear  Alexis,  wasting  our  time  over  the  possible  antecedents  of 
a  gentleman  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  is  silent  on  the  subject.' 

Paul  rose  from  the  ground.  His  movements  were  those  of  a 
strong  and  supple  man,  one  whose  muscles  had  never  had  time  to 
grow  stiff.  He  was  an  active  man,  who  never  hurried.  Standing 
thus  upright  he  was  very  tall — nearly  a  giant.  Only  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  could  he  expect  to  pass 
unnoticed — the  city  of  tall  men  and  plain  women.  He  rubbed 
his  two  hands  together  in  a  singularly  professional  manner  which 
sat  amiss  on  him. 

'What  do  you  propose  doing?'  he  asked.  'You  know  the 
laws  of  this  country  better  than  I  do.' 

1—5 
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Steinmetz  scratched  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger. 

'  Our  theatrical  friends  the  police,'  he  said,  '  are  going  to  enjoy 
this.  Suppose  we  prop  him  up  sitting  against  that  tree — no  one 
will  run  away  with  him — and  lead  his  horse  into  Tver.  I  will 
give  notice  to  the  police,  but  I  will  not  do  so  until  you  are  into 
the  Petersburg  train.  I  will,  of  course,  give  the  Ispravnik  to 
understand  that  your  princely  mind  could  not  be  bothered  by  such 
details  as  this — that  you  have  proceeded  on  your  journey.' 

'  I  do  not  like  leaving  the  poor  beggar  alone  all  night,'  said 
Paul.  '  There  may  be  wolves — the  crows  in  the  early  morning.' 

'  Bah  !  that  is  because  you  are  so  soft-hearted.  My  dear  fellow, 
what  business  is  it  of  ours  if  the  universal  laws  of  nature  are  illus- 
trated upon  this  unpleasant  object  ?  We  all  live  on  each  other. 
The  wolves  and  the  crows  have  the  last  word.  Tant  mieux  for  the 
wolves  and  the  crows.  Come,  let  us  carry  him  to  that  tree.' 

The  moon  was  just  rising  over  the  line  of  the  horizon.  All 
around  them  the  steppe  lay  in  grim  and  lifeless  silence.  In  such 
a  scene,  where  life  seemed  rare  and  precious,  death  gained  in  its 
power  of  inspiring  fear.  It  is  different  in  crowded  cities,  where 
an  excess  of  human  life  seems  to  vouch  for  the  continuity  of  the 
race,  where  in  a  teeming  population  one  life  more  or  less  seems  of 
little  value.  The  rosy  hue  of  sunset  was  fading  to  a  clear  green, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  cloudless  sky,  Jupiter — very  near  the  earth 
at  that  time — shone  intense,  and  brilliant  like  a  lamp.  It  was  an 
evening  such  as  only  Eussia  and  the  great  North  lands  ever  see, 
where  the  sunset  is  almost  in  the  North  and  the  sunrise  holds  it 
by  the  hand.  Over  the  whole  scene  there  hung  a  clear  trans- 
parent night,  green  and  shimmering,  which  would  never  be  darker 
than  an  English  twilight. 

The  two  living  men  carried  the  nameless,  unrecognisable  dead 
to  a  resting-place  beneath  a  stunted  pine  a  few  paces  removed  from 
the  road.  They  laid  him  decently  at  full  length,  crossing  his  soil- 
begrimed  hands  over  his  breast,  tying  the  handkerchief  down  over 
his  face. 

Then  they  turned  and  left  him,  alone  in  that  luminous  night. 
A  waif  that  had  fallen  by  the  great  highway  without  a  word,  with- 
out a  sign.  A  half-run  race — a  story  cut  off  in  the  middle ;  for  he 
was  a  young  man  still ;  his  hair,  all  dusty,  draggled,  and  blood- 
stained had  no  streak  of  grey ;  his  hands  were  smooth  and 
youthful.  There  was  a  vague  suspicion  of  sensual  softness  about 
his  body,  as  if  this  might  have  been  a  man  who  loved  comfort  and 
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ease,  who  had  always  chosen  the  primfose  path,  had  never  learnt 
the  salutary  lesson  of  self-denial.  The  incipient  stoutness  of  limb 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  drawn  meagreness  of  his  body,  which 
was  contracted  by  want  of  food.  Paul  Alexis  was  right.  This 
man  had  died  of  starvation,  within  ten  miles  of  the  great  Volga, 
within  nine  miles  of  the  outskirts  of  Tver,  a  city  second  to  Moscow, 
and  once  her  rival.  Therefore  it  could  only  be  that  he  had  purposely 
avoided  the  dwellings  of  men ;  that  he  was  a  fugitive  of  some  sort 
or  other.  Paul's  theory  that  this  was  an  Englishman  nac^  no^  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  Steinmetz ;  but  that  philosopher  had 
stooped  to  inspect  the  narrow,  tell-tale  fingers.  Steinmetz,  be  it 
noted,  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  holding  his  tongue. 

They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away  without  looking 
back.  But  they  did  not  speak,  as  if  each  were  deep  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Material  had  indeed  been  afforded  them,  for  who  could 
tell  who  this  featureless  man  might  be  ?  They  were  left  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  curiosity,  as  who,  having  picked  up  a  page  with  '  Finis ' 
written  upon  it,  falls  to  wondering  what  the  story  may  have  been. 
Steinmetz  had  thrown  the  bridle  of  the  straying  horse  over  his 
arm,  and  the  animal  trotted  obediently  by  the  side  of  the  fidgety 
little  Cossacks. 

'  That  was  bad   luck,'   exclaimed  the  elder  man  at  length, 

'  d d  bad  luck.     In  this  country  the  less  you  find,  the  less  you 

see,  the  less  you  understand,  the  simpler  is  your  existence.    Those 
Nihilists  with  their  mysterious  ways  and  their  reprehensible  love 
of  explosives  have  made  honest  men's  lives  a  burden  to  them.' 
'  Their  motives  were  originally  good,'  put  in  Paul. 
'  That  is  possible ;  but  a  good  motive  is  no  excuse  for  a  bad 
means.     They  wanted  to  get  along  too  quickly.     They  are  pig- 
headed, exalted,  unpractical  to  a  man.     I  do  not  mention  the 
women,  because  when  women  meddle  in  politics  they  make  fools 
of  themselves,  even  in  England.     These  Nihilists  would  have  been 
all  very  well  if  they  had  been  content  to  sow  for  posterity.     But 
they  wanted  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  one  generation. 
Education  does  not  grow  like  that.    It  requires  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions to  germinate.     It  has  to  be  manured  by  the  brains  of  fools 
before  it  is  of  any  use.    In  England  it  has  reached  this  stage ;  here 
in  Russia  the  sowing  has  only  begun.     Now,  we  were  doing  some 
good.     The  Charity  League  was  the  thing.      It  began  by  training 
their  starved  bodies  to  be  ready  for  the  education  when  it  came. 
And  very  little  of  it  would  have  come  in  our  time.    If  you  educate 
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a  hungry  man,  you  set  a  devil  loose  upon  the  world.  Fill  their 
stomachs  before  you  feed  their  brains,  or  you  will  give  them 
mental  indigestion ;  and  a  man  with  mental  indigestion  raises  hell 
or  cuts  his  own  throat.' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do — fill  their  stomachs.  I  don't 
care  about  the  rest.  I'm  not  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the 
world  or  the  good  of  humanity,'  said  Paul. 

He  rode  on  in  silence ;  then  he  burst  out  again  in  the  curt 
phraseology  of  a  man  whose  feeling  is  stronger  than  he  cares  to 
admit. 

'  I've  got  no  grand  ideas  about  the  human  race,'  he  said.  '  A 
very  little  contents  me.  A  little  piece  of  Tver,  a  few  thousand 
peasants,  are  good  enough  for  me.  It  seems  rather  hard  that  a 
fellow  can't  give  away  of  his  surplus  money  in  charity  if  he  is  such 
a  fool  as  to  want  to.' 

Steinmetz  was  riding  stubbornly  along.  Suddenly  he  gave  a 
little  chuckle — a  guttural  sound  expressive  of  a  somewhat  Germanic 
satisfaction. 

'  I  don't  see  how  they  can  stop  us,'  he  said.  '  The  League,  of 
course,  is  done ;  it  will  crumble  away  in  sheer  panic.  But  here, 
in  Tver,  they  cannot  stop  us.' 

He  clapped  his  great  hand  on  his  thigh  with  more  glee  than 
one  would  have  expected  him  to  feel ;  for  this  man  posed  as  a 
cynic — a  despiser  of  men,  a  scoffer  at  charity. 

'  They'll  find  it  very  difficult  to  stop  me,'  muttered  Paul. 

It  was  now  dark — as  dark  as  ever  it  would  be.  Steinmetz 
peered  through  the  gloom  towards  him  with  a  little  laugh — half 
tolerance,  half  admiration. 

The  country  was  here  a  little  more  broken.  Long  low  hills, 
like  vast  waves,  rose  and  fell  beneath  the  horses'  feet.  Ages  ago 
the  Volga  may  have  been  here,  and,  slowly  narrowing,  must  have 
left  these  hills  in  deposit.  From  the  crest  of  an  incline  the  horse- 
men looked  down  over  a  vast  rolling  tableland,  and  far  ahead  of 
them  a  great  white  streak  bounded  the  horizon. 

'  The  Volga,'  said  Steinmetz.  '  We  are  almost  there.  And 
there,  to  the  right,  is  the  Tversha.  It  is  like  a  great  catapult. 
Gott !  what  a  wonderful  night !  No  wonder  these  Eussians  are 
romantic.  What  a  night  for  a  pipe  and  a  long  chair  !  This 
horse  of  mine  is  tired.  He  shakes  me  most  abominably.' 

'  Like  to  change  ? '  inquired  Paul  curtly. 

'  No ;  it  would  make  no  difference.  You  are  as  heavy  as  I, 
although  I  am  wider.  Ah  !  there  are  the  lights  of  Tver.' 
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Ahead  of  them  a  few  lights  twinkled  feebly,  sometimes  visible 
and  then  hidden  again  as  they  rode  over  the  rolling  hillocks. 
One  plain  ever  suggests  another,  but  the  resemblance  between  the 
steppes  of  Tver  and  the  Great  Sahara  is  at  times  startling.  There 
is  in  both  that  roll  as  of  the  sea — the  great  roll  that  heaves 
unceasingly  round  the  Capes  of  (rood  Hope  and  Horn.  Looked 
at  casually,  Tver  and  Sahara's  plains  are  level,  and  it  is  only  in 
crossing  them  that  one  realises  the  gentle  up  and  down  beneath 
the  horses'  feet. 

Soon  Steinmetz  raised  his  head  and  sniffed  in  a  loud  Teutonic 
manner.  It  was  the  reek  of  water;  for  great  rivers,  like  the  ocean, 
have  their  smell.  And  the  Volga  is  a  revelation.  Men  travel  far 
to  see  a  city,  but  few  seem  curious  about  a  river.  Every  river  has, 
nevertheless,  its  individuality,  its  great  silent  interest.  Every 
river  has,  moreover,  its  influence,  which  extends  to  the  people  who 
pass  their  lives  within  sight  of  its  waters.  Thus  the  Guadalquivir 
is  rapid,  mysterious,  untrammelled — breaking  frequently  from  its 
boundary.  And  it  runs  through  Andalusia.  The  Nile — the  river 
of  ages — running  clear,  untroubled  through  the  centuries,  between 
banks  untouched  by  man.  The  Ehine — romantic,  cultivated, 
artificial,  with  a  rough  sub-current  and  a  muddy  bed — through 
Germany.  The  Seine  and  the  Thames — shallow — shallow — 
shallow.  And  we — who  live  upon  their  banks  ! 

The  Volga — immense,  stupendous,  a  great  power,  an  influence 
two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  long.  Some  have  seen  the 
Danube,  and  think  they  have  seen  a  great  river.  So  they  have  ; 
but  the  Kussian  giant  is  seven  hundred  miles  longer.  A  vast 
yellow  stream,  moving  on  to  the  distant  sea — slow,  gentle, 
inexorable,  overwhelming. 

All  great  things  in  nature  have  the  power  of  crushing  the 
human  intellect.  Kussians  are  thus  crushed  by  the  vastness  of 
their  country,  of  their  rivers.  Man  is  but  a  small  thing  in  a  great 
country,  and  those  who  live  by  Nile,  or  Guadalquivir,  or  Volga 
seem  to  hold  their  lives  on  condition.  They  exist  from  day  to  day 
by  the  tolerance  of  their  river. 

Steinmetz  and  Paul  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  wooden 
floating  bridge  and  looked  at  the  great  river.  All  who  cross  that 
bridge  or  the  railway  bridge  higher  up  the  stream  must  do  the 
same.  They  pause  and  draw  a  deep  breath,  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  something  supernatural. 

They  rode  on  without  speaking  through  the  squalid  town — 
the  whilom  rival  and  the  victim  of  brilliant  Moscow.  They  rode 
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straight  to  the  station,  where  they  dined  in,  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  best  railway  refreshment  rooms  in  the  world.  At  one  o'clock 
the  night  express  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  huge 
American  locomotive,  rumbled  into  the  station.  Paul  secured  a 
chair  in  the  long  saloon  car,  and  then  returned  to  the  platform. 
The  train  waited  twenty  minutes  for  refreshments,  and  he  still 
had  much  to  say  to  Steinmetz ;  for  one  of  these  men  owned  a 
principality  and  the  other  governed  it.  They  walked  up  and 
down  the  long  platform,  smoking  endless  cigarettes,  talking 
gravely. 

Steinmetz  stood  on  the  platform  and  watched  the  train  pass 
slowly  away  into  the  night.  Then  he  went  towards  a  lamp,  and, 
taking  a  pocket-handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  examined  each 
corner  of  it  in  succession.  It  was  a  small  pocket-handkerchief  of 
fine  cambric.  In  one  corner  were  the  initials  S.  S.  B.,  worked 
neatly  in  white — such  embroidery  as  is  done  in  St.  Petersburg. 

'  Ach  ! '  exclaimed  Steinmetz  shortly  ;  '  something  told  me 
that  that  was  he.' 

He  turned  the  little  piece  of  cambric  over  and  over,  examining 
it  slowly,  with  a  heavy  Germanic  cunning.  He  had  taken  this 
handkerchief  from  the  body  of  the  nameless  rider  who  was  now 
lying  alone  on  the  steppe  twelve  miles  away. 

Steinmetz  returned  to  the  large  refreshment  room,  and  ordered 
the  waiter  to  bring  him  a  glass  of  Benedictine,  which  he  drank 
slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

Then  he  went  towards  the  large  black  stove  which  stands  in 
the  railway  restaurant  at  Tver.  He  opened  the  door  with  the 
point  of  his  boot.  The  wood  was  roaring  and  crackling  within. 
He  threw  the  handkerchief  in  and  closed  the  door. 

'  It  is  as  well,  mon  prince,'  he  muttered,  '  that  I  found  this, 
and  not  you.' 

CHAPTER  III. 

DIPLOMATIC. 

'  ALL  that  there  is  of  the  most  brilliant  and  least  truthful  in 
Europe,'  Monsieur  Eaoul  de  Chauxville  had  said  to  a  lady  earlier 
in  the  evening,  apropos  of  the  great  gathering  at  the  French 
Embassy,  and  the  mot  had  gone  the  round  of  the  room. 

In  society  a  little  mot  will  go  a  long  way.  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  Chauxville  was,  moreover,  a  manufacturer  of  mots.  By  calling- 
he  was  attach*?  to  the  French  Embassy  in  London  ;  by  profession 
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he  was  an  epigrammatist.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  sort  of  social 
revolver.  He  went  off  if  one  touched  him  conversationally,  and, 
like  others  amongst  us,  he  frequently  missed  fire. 

Of  course,  he  had  but  little  real  respect  for  the  truth.  If  one 
wishes  to  be  epigrammatic,  one  must  relinquish  the  hope  of  being 
either  agreeable  or  veracious.  M.  de  Chauxville  did  not  really 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  any  of  the  persons  assembled  in 
the  great  guest  chambers  of  the  French  Embassy  that  evening 
were  anything  but  what  they  seemed. 

He  could  not  surely  imagine  that  Lady  Mealhead — the  beau- 
tiful spouse  of  the  seventh  Earl  Mealhead — was  anything  but 
what  she  seemed  ;  namely,  a  great  lady.  Of  course,  M.  de 
Chauxville  knew  that  Lady  Mealhead  had  once  been  the  darling 
of  the  music  halls,  and  that  a  thousand  hearts  had  vociferously 
gone  out  to  her  from  sixpenny  and  even  threepenny  galleries 
when  she  answered  to  the  name  of  Tiny  Smalltoes.  But  then 
M.  de  Chauxville  knew  as  well  as  you  and  I — Lady  Mealhead  no 
doubt  had  told  him — that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
and  had  chosen  the  stage  in  preference  to  the  schoolroom  as  a 
means  of  supporting  her  aged  mother.  Whether  M.  de  Chaux- 
ville believed  this  or  not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire.  He  certainly 
looked  as  if  he  believed  it  when  Lady  Mealhead  told  him — and 
his  expressive  Gallic  eyes  waxed  tender  at  the  mention  of  her 
mother,  the  relict  of  the  late  clergyman,  whose  name  had  some- 
how been  overlooked  by  Crockford.  A  Frenchman  loves  his 
mother — in  the  abstract. 

Nor  could  M.  de  Chauxville  take  exception  at  young  Cyril 
Squyrt,  the  poet.  Cyril  looked  like  a  poet.  He  wore  his  hair 
over  his  collar  at  the  back,  and  below  the  collar-bone  in  front. 
And,  moreover,  he  was  a  poet — one  of  those  who  write  'for  ages 
yet  unborn.  Besides,  his  poems  could  be  bought  (of  the  publisher 
only  ;  the  railway  bookstall  men  did  not  understand  them)  beauti- 
fully bound  ;  really  beautifully  bound  in  white  kid,  with  green 
ribbon — a  very  thin  volume  and  very  thin  poetry.  Meddlesome 
persons  have  been  known  to  state  that  Cyril  Squyrt's  father  kept 
a  prosperous  hot-sausage-and-mashed-potato  shop  in  Leeds.  But 
one  must  not  always  believe  all  that  one  hears. 

It  appears  that  beneath  the  turf  or  on  it  all  men  are  equal,  so 
no  one  could  object  to  the  presence  of  Billy  Bale,  the  man,  by 
Gad !  who  could  give  you  the  straight  tip  on  any  race,  and  looked 
like  it.  We  all  know  Bale's  livery  stable,  the  same  being  Billy's 
father ;  but  no  matter.  Billy  wears  the  best  cut  riding-breeehen 
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in  the  park,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  many  folk  in  society 
with  a  smaller  recommendation  than  that. 

Now,  it  is  not  our  business  to  go  round  the  rooms  of  the 

o 

French  Embassy  picking  holes  in  the  earthly  robes  of  society's 
elect.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  one  was  there.  Miss  Kate 
Whyte,  of  course,  who  had  made  a  place  in  society  and  held 
it  by  the  indecency  of  her  language.  Lady  Mealhead  said  she 
couldn't  stand  Kitty  Whyte  at  any  price.  We  are  sorry  to  use 
such  a  word  as  indecency  in  connection  with  a  young  person 
of  the  gentler  sex,  but  facts  must  sometimes  be  recognised. 
And  it  is  a  bare  fact  that  society  tolerated,  nay,  encouraged, 
Kitty  Whyte,  because  society  never  knew,  and  always  wanted  to 
know,  what  she  would  say  next.  She  sailed  so  near  to  the 
unsteady  breeze  of  decorum  that  the  safer-going  craft  hung 
breathlessly  in  her  wake  in  the  hope  of  an  upset. 

Everyone,  in  fact,  was  there.  All  those  who  have  had  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them,  and  the  others,  those  who  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  great — those,  in  a  word,  who  reach  such  as  are  above 
them  by  doing  that  which  should  be  beneath  them.  Lord  Meal- 
head,  by  the  way,  was  not  there.  He  never  is  anywhere  where 
the  respectable  writer  and  his  high-born  reader  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  discreet  not  to  inquire  where  Lord  Mealhead  is,  especially  of 
Lady  Mealhead,  who  has  severed  more  completely  her  connection 
with  the  past.  His  lordship  is,  perchance,  of  a  sentimental 
humour,  and  loves  to  wander  in  those  pasteboard  groves  where 
first  he  met  his  Tiny,  and  very  natural  too. 

There  was  music  and  the  refreshments.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
reception.  Gaul's  most  lively  sons  bowed  before  Albion's  fairest 
daughters,  and  displayed  that  fund  of  verve  and  esprit  which 
they  rightly  pride  themselves  upon  possessing,  and  which,  of 
course,  leaves  mere  Englishmen  so  far  behind  in  the  paths  of  love 
and  chivalry. 

When  not  thus  actively  engaged  they  whispered  together  in 
corners  and  nudged  each  other,  exchanging  muttered  comments, 
in  which  the  word  charmante  came  conveniently  to  the  fore. 
Thus,  the  lightsome  son  of  republican  Graul  in  society. 

It  is,  however,  high  time  to  explain  the  reason  of  our  own 
presence — of  our  own  reception  by  France's  courteous  representa- 
tive. We  are  here  to  meet  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  and,  more- 
over, to  confine  our  attention  to  the  persons  more  or  less  impli- 
cated in  the  present  history. 
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Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  was  undoubtedly  the  belle  of  the 
evening.  She  had  only  to  look  in  one  of  the  many  mirrors  to 
make  sure  of  that  fact.  And  if  she  wanted  further  assurance  a 
hundred  men  in  the  room  would  have  been  ready  to  swear  on  it. 
This  lady  had  recently  dawned  on  London  society — a  young 
widow.  She  rarely  mentioned  her  husband ;  it  was  understood  to 
be  a  painful  subject.  He  had  been  attached  to  several  embassies, 
she  said ;  he  had  a  brilliant  career  before  him,  and  suddenly  he 
had  died  abroad.  And  then  she  gave  a  little  sigh  and  a  bright 
smile,  which,  being  interpreted,  meant,  '  Let  us  change  the 
subject.' 

There  was  never  any  doubt  about  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough. 
She  was  aristocratic  to  the  tips  of  her  dainty  white  fingers — 
composed,  gentle,  and  quite  sure  of  herself.  Quite  the  grand 
lady,  as  Lady  Mealhead  said.  But  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  did 
not  know  Lady  Mealhead,  which  may  have  accounted  for  the 
titled  woman's  little  sniff  of  interrogation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Etta  Sydney  Bamborough  came  from  excellent  ancestry,  and  could 
claim  an  uncle  here,  a  cousin  there,  and  a  number  of  distant 
relatives  everywhere  should  it  be  worth  the  while. 

It  was  safe  to  presume  that  she  was  rich  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  dressed,  the  number  of  servants  and  horses  she  kept, 
the  general  air  of  wealth  which  pervaded  her  existence.  That 
she  was  beautiful  any  one  could  see  for  himself — not  in  the  shop 
windows — among  the  presumably  self-selected  types  of  English 
beauty,  but  in  the  proper  place — namely,  in  her  own  and  other 
aristocratic  drawing  rooms. 

She  was  talking  to  a  tall  fair  Frenchman — in  perfect  French — 
and  was  herself  nearly  as  tall  as  he.  Bright  brown  hair  waved 
prettily  back  from  a  white  forehead,  clever  dark-grey  eyes  and  a 
lovely  complexion — one  of  those  complexions  which,  from  a  purity 
of  conscience  or  a  steadiness  of  nerve,  never  change.  Cheeks  of 
a  faint  pink,  an  expressive  mobile  mouth,  a  neck  of  dazzling 
white.  Such  was  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth. 

'  And  you  maintain  that  it  is  five  years  since  we  met,'  she  was 
saying  to  the  tall  Frenchman. 

'  Have  I  not  counted  every  day  ? '  he  replied. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  answered,  with  a  little  laugh,  that  little 
laugh  which  tells  wise  men  where  flattery  may  lie  shot  like  so 
much  conversational  rubbish.  Some  women  are  fathomless  pits. 
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the  rubbish  never  seems  to  fill  them.     '  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
should  not  think  so.' 

'  Well,  madam,  it  is  so.  Witness  these  grey  hairs.  Ah  !  those 
were  happy  days  in  St.  Petersburg.' 

Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  smiled — a  pleasant  society  smile,  not 
too  pronounced  and  just  sufficient  to  suggest  pearly  teeth.  At  the 
mention  of  St.  Petersburg  she  glanced  round  to  see  that  they 
were  not  overheard.  She  gave  a  little  shiver. 

'  Don't  speak  of  Eussia,'  she  pleaded,  '  I  hate  to  hear  it 
mentioned.  I  was  so  happy.  It  is  painful  to  remember.' 

Even  while  she  spoke  the  expression  of  her  face  changed  to 
one  of  gay  delight.  She  nodded  and  smiled  towards  a  tall  man 
who  was  evidently  looking  for  her,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
Frenchman's  apologies. 

'  Who  is  that  ?  '  asked  the  young  man.  '  I  see  him  everywhere 
.lately.' 

'  A  mere  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Paul  Howard  Alexis,'  replied 
the  lady. 

The  Frenchman  raised  his  eyebrows.  He  knew  better.  This 
was  no  plain  English  gentleman.  He  bowed  and  took  his  leave. 
M.  de  Ohauxville  of  the  French  Embassy  was  watching  every 
movement,  every  change  of  expression,  from  across  the  room. 

In  evening  dress  the  man  whom  we  last  saV  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway  station  at  Tver  did  not  look  so  unmistakably  Eng- 
lish. It  was  more  evident  that  he  had  inherited  certain  charac- 
teristics from  his  Eussian  mother — notably,  his  great  height,  a 
physical  advantage  enjoyed  by  many  aristocratic  Eussian  families. 
His  hair  was  fair  and  inclined  to  curl,  and  there  the  foreign  sugges- 
tion suddenly  ceased.  His  face  had  the  quiet  concentration,  the 
unobtrusive  self-absorption  which  one  sees  more  strongly  marked 
in  English  faces  than  in  any  others.  His  manner  of  moving 
through  the  well-dressed  crowd  somewhat  belied  the  tan  of  his 
skin.  Here  was  an  out-of-door,  athletic  youth,  who  knew  how  to 
move  in  drawing-rooms — a  big  man  who  did  not  look  much  too 
large  for  his  surroundings.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  know 
many  people,  and  also  that  he  was  indifferent  to  his  loss.  He 
had  come  to  see  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  and  that  lady  was  not 
insensible  to  the  fact. 

To  prove  this  she  diverged  from  the  path  of  veracity,  as  is  the 
way  of  some  women. 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,'  she  said. 
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'  You  told  me  you  were  coming,'  he  answered  simply.  The 
inference  would  have  been  enough  for  some  women,  but  not  for 
Etta  Sydney  Bamborough. 

'  Well,  is  that  a  reason  why  you  should  attend  a  diplomatic 
soiree,  and  force  yourself  to  bow  and  smirk  to  a  number  of  white- 
handed  little  dandies  whom  you  despise  ? ' 

'  The  best  reason,'  he  answered  quietly,  with  an  honesty  which 
somehow  touched  her  as  nothing  else  had  touched  this  beautiful 
woman  since  she  had  become  aware  of  her  beauty. 

'  Then  you  think  it  worth  the  bowing  and  the  smirking  ?  '  she 
asked,  looking  past  him  with  innocent  eyes.  She  made  an  imper- 
ceptible little  movement  towards  him  as  if  she  expected  him  to 
whisper.  She  was  of  that  school.  But  he  was  not.  His  was  not 
the  sort  of  mind  to  conceive  any  thought  that  required  whispering. 
Some  persons  in  fact  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  hopelessly  dull, 
that  he  had  no  subtlety  of  thought,  no  brightness,  no  conversa- 
tion. These  persons  were  no  doubt  ladies  upon  whom  he  had 
failed  to  lavish  the  exceedingly  small  change  of  compliment. 

'  It  is  worth  that  and  more,'  he  replied  with  his  ready  smile. 
'  After  all,  bowing  and  smirking  come  very  easily.  One  soon  gets 
accustomed  to  it.' 

'  One  has  to,'  she  replied  with  a  little  sigh.  '  Especially  if  one 
is  a  woman,  which  little  mishap  comes  to  some  of  us,  you  know. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  find  me  a  chair.' 

She  was  standing  with  her  back  to  a  small  sofa  capable  of 
holding  three,  but  calculated  to  accommodate  two.  She  did  not 
of  course  see  it.  In  fact  she  looked  everywhere  but  towards  it, 
raising  her  perfectly  gloved  fingers  tentatively  for  his  arm. 

'  I  am  tired  of  standing,'  she  added. 

He  turned  and  indicated  the  sofa,  towards  which  she  imme- 
diately advanced.  As  she  sat  down  he  noted  vaguely  that  she  was 
exquisitely  dressed,  certainly  one  of  the  best  dressed  women  in 
the  room.  Her  costume  was  daring  without  being  startling,  being 
merely  black  and  white  largely,  boldly  contrasted.  He  felt 
indefinitely  proud  of  the  dress.  Some  instinct  in  the  man's 
simple,  strong  mind  told  him  that  it  was  good  for  women  to  be 
beautiful,  but  his  ignorance  of  the  sex  being  profound  lie  had  no 
desire  to  analyse  the  beauty.  He  had  no  mental  reservation  with 
regard  to  her.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  fault  with 
Etta  Sydney  Bamborough,  looking  upon  her  merely  as  a  beautiful 
woman,  exquisitely  dressed.  In  a  cynical  age  this  man  was  without 
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cynicism.  He  did  not  dream  of  reflecting  that  the  lovely  hair  owed 
half  its  beauty  to  the  clever  handling  of  a  maid,  that  the  perfect 
dress  had  been  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  many  of  its  wearer's 
leisure  hours.  He  was,  in  fact,  young  for  his  years,  and  what  is 
youth  but  a  happy  ignorance  ?  It  is  only  when  we  know  too 
much  that  Gravity  marks  us  for  her  own. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  looked  up  at  him  with  a  certain 
admiration.  This  man  was  like  a  mountain  breeze  to  one  who  has 
breathed  nothing  but  the  faded  air  of  drawing-rooms. 

She  drew  in  her  train  with  a  pretty  curve  of  her  gloved  wrist. 

'  You  look  as  if  you  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  tired  ; 
but  perhaps  you  will  sit  down.  I  can  make  room.' 

He  accepted  with  alacrity. 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  '  let  me  hear  where  you  have  been.  I 
have  only  had  time  to  shake  hands  with  you  the  last  twice  that 
we  have  met !  You  said  you  had  been  away.' 

f  Yes  ;  I  have  been  to  Kussia.' 

Her  face  was  steadily  beautiful,  composed  and  ready. 

'  Ah  !  How  interesting  !  I  have  been  in  Petersburg.  I  love 
Russia.'  While  she  spoke  she  was  actually  looking  across  the 
room  towards  the  tall  Frenchman,  her  late  companion. 

'  Do  you  ? '  answered  Paul  eagerly.  His  face  lighted  up  after 
the  manner  of  those  countenances  that  belong  to  men  of  one  idea. 
'  I  am  very  much  interested  in  Russia.' 

'  Do  you  know  Petersburg  ? '  she  asked  rather  hurriedly.  '  I 
mean — society  there  ? ' 

'  No.     I  know  one  or  two  people  in  Moscow.' 

She  nodded,  suppressing  a  quick  little  sigh  which  might  have 
been  one  of  relief  had  her  face  been  less  pleasant  and  smiling. 

'  Who  ? '  she  asked  indifferently.  She  was  interested  in  the 
lace  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  of  which  the  scent  faintly  reached 
him.  He  was  a  simple  person,  and  the  faint  odour  gave  him  a 
distinct  pleasure — a  suggested  intimacy. 

He  mentioned  several  well-known  Muscovite  names,  and  she 
broke  into  a  sudden  laugh. 

'  How  terrible  they  sound/  she  said  gaily,  '  even  to  me,  and  I 
have  been  to  Petersburg.  But  you  speak  Russian,  Mr.  Alexis.' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered.     '  And  you  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head  and  gave  a  little  sigh. 

'  I  ?     Oh,  no.     I  am  not  at  all  clever,  I  am  afraid.' 
(To  be  continued.') 
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AN  EDITOR'S  LETTERS. 

THERE  has  always  been  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  days  of 
Jeffrey  and  the  'Edinburgh  Eeview.'  Perhaps  even  now — though 
many  may  think  that  everything  possible  has  been  said  about 
those  times  and  men — some  may  care  to  read  a  few  letters  taken 
almost  haphazard  from  a  box  of  old  manuscripts,  a  great  part  of 
which  belonged  to  Jeffrey.  They  were  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Craigcrook,  Edinburgh,  who  was  a 
connection  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  his  executor.  As  far  as  we 
know,  these  letters  have  not  been  published,  and  probably  many 
of  them  have  only  been  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  autograph. 
They  have  little  or  no  connection  with  one  another,  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  all  being  addressed  to  the  same  person,  so  any  dis- 
tinct classification  has  been  found  impossible,  especially  as  in 
many  cases  no  date  is  given. 

It  is  interesting  to  search  among  them,  and  to  read  one  here 
and  there  just  as  they  come  to  hand — first,  a  letter  from  Sarah 
Siddons  about  some  manuscript,  and  asking  Jeffrey  to  call  upon 
her ;  then  a  brief  note  from  Lord  Brougham,  about  a  volume 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Eeview';  one  from  Thomas  Arnold,  asking 
for  information  on  some  points  of  Church  Government  in  Scot- 
land ;  or  a  witty,  amusing  epistle  of  Sydney  Smith's  on  friendly 
domestic  subjects.  Scott,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Hogg,  Archibald 
Alison,  Hallam,  all  these  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
fascinating  sheaf  of  manuscripts,  as  well  as  those  whose  letters 
are  given  below. 

The  extracts  given  nearly  all  belong  to  Jeffrey's  correspondence 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century,  and  in  most  cases 
relate  to  business  connected  with  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview.' 

O 

One  of  the  earliest  is  a  note  from  Wilberforce,  written  while 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  wus  on  foot. 

•  Lyme :  Nov.  5,  1804. 

'  DEAR  SIR, —  Permit  me,  while  it,  is  in  my  Eecollection,  to  desire 
you  to  send  my  manuscript  to  Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Sierra 
Leone  House,  Birchin  Lane,  London,  or  to  Mr.  Longman,  lo  be 
by  him  delivered  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  is  suggested  that, 
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during  the  winter,  the  "  Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade "  may  be 
circulated  among  the  members  of  both  Houses,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  have  the  answer  ready  to  hand. 

'  I  return  thanks  for  your  last  obliging  letter,  which  I  received 
last  night ;  the  9th  No.  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

'  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

'W.  WlLBERFORCE.' 

Another,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  time,  though  it  is 
undated,  is  an  appeal  from  Thomas  Campbell : 

'  I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Jeffrey,  this  morning  at  a 
time  when  I  was  agitated  with  the  feelings  of  past  joy  and  present 
anxiety.  I  have  got  a  son,  and  my  wife  is  doing  as  well  as 
possible ;  but  at  this  critical  state  of  her  health  I  feel  an  anxiety 
about  her — I  cannot  describe  how  uneasy — I  may  lose  all  that  is 
my  comfort  in  existence,  in  a  few  days — at  least,  so  my  thoughts 
at  certain  hours  forebode.  I  have  not  slept  an  hour  to  an  end  for 
four  days  and  nights,  and  my  tongue  and  throat  are  parched  with 
incessant  feverishness.  I  have  much  to  do,  but  cannot  compose 
my  thoughts  to  do  anything  of  consequence.  I  trust  before 
October  I  shall  have  two  sheets  ready  for  the  "  Eeview,"  and  I  will 
do  them  as  well  aa  possible ;  but  at  present  I  cannot,  upon  my 
word. 

'  I  have  received,  in  this  state  of  soul  and  body,  a  letter  from 
my  mother,  in  which  I  am  reminded  of  the  term  of  payment  of 
her  half-year's  annuity.  I  have  no  resource  but  to  ask  that  you 
will  concert  with  Constable  for  an  advance  on  two  sheets  which  I 
faithfully  engage  to  give  you  in  October,  and  if  you  get  it,  pray 
give  it  to  the  old  woman. 

'  I  cannot  send  her  as  much  without  approaching  the  brink  of 
my  funds,  and  that  is  a  serious  affair  in  London.  I  need  not 
appeal  to  your  delicacy  in  silence  on  this  affair,  except  to  Constable. 
I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  Richardson.  I  have  always  found  him 
a  friend,  but  in  the  management  of  the  books  and  correspondence 
thereon  I  must  unwillingly  accuse  him  of  never  writing  to  me. 

'I  am,  yours  ever  sincerely, 

'  THOMAS  CAMPBELL.' 

There  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Jeffrey,  almost  the 
only  letter  of  the  year  1805  which  has  been  preserved.  In  it  he 
refers  to  his  article  on  Godwin's  novel,  '  Fleetwood,'  an  article 
which  apparently  gave  some  offence  to  the  auihor. 
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At  this  time  the  election  of  Professor  Leslie  to  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  was  being  strongly  opposed  by  the  clergy.  An 
account  of  a  long  debate  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Lord  Cock- 
burn.  The  '  letter '  is  probably  that  of  Playfair  to  the  Provost, 
which  was  answered  by  a  fierce  rejoinder  from  Dr.  Chalmers. 

1  Ashiestiel-by-Selkirk:  April  8,  1803. 

'  DEAR  JEFFREY, — I  found  such  a  variety  of  things  to  put  to 
rights  about  my  farm  that  I  could  only  overtake  "  Fleetwood  "  on 
Sunday.  I  now  send  him,  and  hope  he  may  relieve  your  mind 
and  fingers  from  the  task  of  purveying  for  the  Baillie's  Devils.  I 
also  send  the  work  on  which  the  necessary  references  are  marked. 

'  I  wish  Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  you  could  look  this  way  for  a  few  days  ; 
the  country  is  delightful  though  the  leaves  are  but  beginning  to 
peep.  Will  you  write  and  let  me  know  what  the  clergy  are  about, 
and  whether  the  printing  the  letter  has  produced  a  great  sensation  ? 
Mrs.  Scott  joins  in  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  and 

'  I  am,  always  yours  truly, 

'WALTER   SCOTT.' 

The  following  letter  is  another  of  Scott's  that  has  escaped 
publication.  In  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scotfc  '  there  is  an  account  of 
a  poetical  tailor  called  Andrew  Stewart,  who  was  in  the  end  of  1808 
sentenced  to  death  for  burglary.  Through  the  influence  of  Scott 
and  Mr.  Manners,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  one  of  transportation  for  life.  His  letters  to  Scott 
from  prison  are  given,  but  not  this  one,  which  is  apparently  in 
answer  to  the  first  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  came 
into  Jeffrey's  hands. 

'  Castle  Street :  Monday. 

'  SIR, — I  return  the  poems,  and  have  made  the  communication 
you  requested,  though  with  little  or  no  hope  of  having  much  weight. 
That  of  the  jury  may,  I  hope,  lie  of  more  service  to  you  and  your 
fellow-sufferers.  If  Lord  Justice  Clerk  should  honour  me  with 
any  immediate  answer,  which  I  do  not  however  expect,  I  will 
instantly  send  it  to  you.  You  do  well  and  wisely  to  consider  the 
worst  as  certain,  forming  such  reflections  on  your  past  life  and 
preparations  for  a  change  as  may  either  enable1  you  to  meet  dr;ilh 
with  firmness,  or  to  redeem  past  errour  by  becoming  a  useful 
member  of  society  should  the -Royal  Mercy  be  extended  to  you. 
'  I  am,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

'  W.  Scon.' 
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Though  this  last  note  may  seem  irrelevant,  yet  it  is  interesting 
as  an  instance  of  Scott's  kindness  of  heart. 

A  little  later  than  the  events  alluded  to  in'the  last  letter,  there 
is  a  request  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  for  the  support  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Eeview.'  At  this  time  he  was  opposing  the  influence 
of  Count  Kumford  in  the  Eoyal  Institution.  His  tone  in  ad- 
dressing the  great  editor  is  not  so  humble  as  that  of  a  good  many 

other  correspondents. 

•  April  10,  1810. 

'  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  with  this  letter 
a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  unrumfordizing  the  Eoyal  Institution ;  our 
bill  is  passing  through  Parliament  without  opposition,  and  if  a 
few  words  could  be  said  in  our  favour  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview," 
it  would  give  us  life  and  strength. 

'  My  brother  is  writing  an  ^article  which  he  intends  to  submit 
to  you — a  criticism  on  the  Keport  of  the  Institute  on  the  progress 
of  physical  sciences  in  the  year  1809. 

'  The  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  review  of  the  second  vol. 
"  Arcueil "  are  of  a  very  unphilosophical  kind.  I  hope  my  next 
paper  may  not  pass  through  the  same  hands. 

'  You  were  so  good  as  to  compliment  me  for  magnanimity. 
Now,  really,  I  have  never  been  offended  by  any  criticism  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Eeview";  but  I  think  your  chemical  articles  have 
not  been  in  the  same  style  of  composition  or  feeling  as  the  literary 
or  philosophical  ones.  Where  your  hand  is  to  be  found,  there 
ought  to  be  only  the  hands  of  masters. 

'  An  Experimenter  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rule 
as  a  poet.  Fact  is  expected  from  one,  pleasure  from  the  other. 
If  an  Experimenter  gives  facts  to  the  world  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tented ;  but  it  is  idle  to  attack  him  for  not  making  every  week 
or  every  year  some  capital  discovery.  It  is  a  crime  to  write 
middling  poetry,  but  it  is  no  crime  to  bring  forward  a  fact  of  small 
importance ;  for  all  Laws,  all  generalizations  in  Science,  depend 
upon  an  accumulation  of  facts. 

'  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem,  your  obliged 

<H.  DAVY.' 

Moore  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  correspondent  of  Jeffrey's. 
At  the  time  when  the  following  letter  was  written  he  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  poet,  and  had  only  recently  begun  to  write  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Eeview.'  The  famous  romance  of  the  '  Caliph  Vathek 
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was  written  by  William  Beekford  in  1784.     It  originally  appeared 
in  French,  as  the  author  had  lived  mostly  in  France,  but  was  soon 

translated. 

.   '  London  :  May  23,  1816. 

4  MY  DEAR  JEFFREY, — Some  friends  of  yours  have  just  told  me 
that  I  ought  to  write  something  for  the  "  Review,"  and  one  of 
them  proposed  "Vathek"  (the  original  French)  to  me.  Now, 
though  all  your  kind  praises  have  been  ineffectual  in  warming 
me  into  any  degree  of  confidence  in  my  own  powers  as  a  reviewer, 
yet,  if  you  wish  it,  and  have  employed  no  one  better  for  the 
purpose,  I  will  undertake  "  Vathek,"  and  shall  set  about  it  as 
soon  as  I  receive  your  mandate,  directed  to  me  to  Mayfield,  for 
which  place  I  shall  be  off  the  day  after  to-morrow,  heartily  weary 
of  the  month's  battle  I  have  had  here,  though  returning  full  of 
such  strange  knowledge,  such  monstrous  recollections  of  men, 
women,  and  things,  as  would  astonish  the  innocent  Mayfieldians 
but  to  hint  at.  How  I  should  like  to  have  a  day's  talk  with  you 
about  Lord  Byron,  about  Grlenarvon,  about  all  the  extraordinary 
topics  that  are  agitated  usque  ad  nauseam  in  this  town !  But 
you  and  I,  I  fear,  though  not  parallels  (would  we  were  !),  are 
destined  never  to  meet.  .  .  . 

'  I  hope  you  mean  to  praise  "  Rimini."  I  would  do  it  for  spite. 
Rogers  is  quite  well,  and  has  made  me  very  happy  by  telling  me 
how  kindly  you  spoke  of  me  at  Paris. 

'  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

'  THOMAS  MOORE.' 

'  Rimini'  suggests  Leigh  Hunt.  He  naturally  wrote  constantly 
to  Jeffrey  ;  but  many  of  his  letters  have  already  been  published, 
and  others  are  too  private  for  reproduction.  There  is  a  letter  in 
'  Leigh  Hunt's  Life  and  Correspondence,'  written  shortly  before 
UK-  one  quoted  here,  on  very  much  the  same  subjects,  and  allud- 
ing to  his  article  on  Fairfax's  '  Tasso.' 

'  13  Lisson  Grove  North:  Dec.  15,  1817. 

'MY  DEAR  Sill, — I  trouble  you  with  this  in  haste,  merely  <" 
say  that,  if  you  approve  of  the  article  on  Fairfax  and  it  is  not 
yet  printed.  I  would  thank  you.  instead  of  suffering  the  word 
"  roughened  "  to  stand  in  the  passage  where  I  speak  of  the  trans- 
lation's beauties,  to  let  it  be  "  If  he  has  deteriorated  the  inn:  ic 
of  Tasso  a  little,"  &c. ;  for  the  fact  is,  a^  you  most  likely  know, 
that  Fairfax,  if  anything,  has  rather  monotoniM-d  than  otherwise 
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the  versification  of  his  author,  though  in  nothing  like  the  degree 
of  the  modern  versifiers.  It  is  variety  itserf  compared  with  theirs, 
and  is  only  monotonous  compared  with  the  accentuation  of  the 
Italian,  which,  like  the  wind,  "  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  I  have 
still  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  I  mentioned,  and  shall  perhaps 
have  to  beg  your  patience  for  rather  a  long  letter. 

'  Another  assault  has  just  appeared  against  me  in  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  the  writer  says  that  I  am  a  very  respectable  man  in 
private,  but  exceedingly  ridiculous  in  all  other  respects.  The 
other  said  I  had  some  talent,  but  was  a  great  rascal. 

'  I  believe  I  shall  put  a  little  stop  to  these  things  shortly  by 
letting  the  writers  see  that  I  do  not  mean  to  notice  them  any 
more — a  resolution  I  should  have  always  kept  but  for  particular 
circumstances  in  the  present  instance.  Excuse  my  taking  up 
your  time  with  this  chattering,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
'  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

'LEIGH  HUNT.' 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  good  deal  about  Keats  in 
Jeffrey's  correspondence,  especially  in  and  about  the  year  1820. 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  to  whom  Keats  has  dedicated  so  many 
poems,  was  at  that  time  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Barry 
Cornwall  and  others,  in  writing  a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  Drama. 

The  book  of  Proctor's  referred  to  is  'Dramatic  Scenes,  and 
other  Poems.' 

'  Little  Britain  :  July  13,  1820. 

'  MY  DEAR  Sm, — I  have  seen  Mr.  Proctor  since  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  and  have  informed  him  on  the  question  of  the  division 
of  the  articles,  so  that  we  now  understand  that  he  is  to  take  the 
tragic  and  I  the  comic  drama. 

'  If  you  are  better  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  I  cannot  wish 
it  otherwise.  The  Fancy  article  you  shall  receive  in  time  certainly 
—by  the  12th. 

'  Mr.  Keats  is  young — twenty-two,  I  should  think.  He  was 
educated  for  a  surgeon,  but  has  been  foolish  enough  to  abandon 
his  profession  and  trust  to  his  books  and  a  very  trifling  income 
left  by  his  father.  He  is  an  orphan.  His  health  is  now  in  the 
worst  state,  for,  as  his  medical  man  tells  me,  he  is  in  a  decided 
consumption,  of  which  malady  his  mother  and  brother  died.  He  is 
advised — nay,  ordered— to  go  to  Italy,  but  in  such  a  state  it  is 
a  hopeless  doom.  Owing  to  Leigh  Hunt's  fatal  patronage.  Keats's 
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name  and  fate  have  been  joined  with  his  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  and 
in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine."  By  his  friends  he  is  very  much 
beloved,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  with  such  talents  is  so  un- 
affected and  sincere,  or  who,  with  such  personal  abuse  as  he  has 
suffered,  could  be  so  cheerful  and  so  firm.  His  politics  are  strong 
against  the  "  Quarterly  Eeview."  I  do  not,  my  dear  sir,  at  all 
ask  you  to  review  his  book  unless  you  are  disposed  to  do  it,  from 
reading  it,  as  though  it  were  a  book  put  into  your  hands  by 
stranger.  .  .  . 

'  I  agree  with  you  quite  about  Proctor's  new  book,  with  thb 
exception  of  "  Amelia  Wentworth,"  which  I  think  is  written  with 
great  simplicity  and  pathos.  The  rest  of  the  book  bears  marks 
of  haste,  and  is  therefore  sketchy  and  indecisive. 

'  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

'  J.  H.  KEYNOLDS.' 

A  little  later  in  the  same  year  Proctor  himself  writes  on  very 
much  the  same  subjects,  though  he  pays  a  higher  tribute  to  Keats's 
poetical  powers. 

'  25  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square  :  Nov.  13,  1820. 

'  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  received  your  very  kind  letter  only  this 
Inorning,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  it,  sending  you  at  the  same 
time  nearly  all  that  I  have  scribbled  about  Tragedy  and  so  forth. 
Pray  endeavour  to  like  it  as  well  as  you  can ;  but  I  know  and  feel 
how  kindly  you  are  disposed  towards  me.  What  I  have  done  has 
cost  me  a  little  trouble,  but  I  shall  go  on  now  like  wildfire.  I 
generally  write  very  fast  (too  fast),  and  when  once  certain  that 
you  do  not  dislike  what  I  have  done  I  shall  go  on  well.  I  have 
read  over  and  over  (and  thought,  too,  on)  our  great  old-fashioned 
dramatists,  and  have  merely  to  pick  up  from  my  recollection 
what  is  already  in  my  head,  though  I  cannot  at  once  turn  to  it. 
I  have  heard  and  read  about  the  arrangement  of  one's  ideas,  but 
I  never  could  arrano-e  mine.  They  were  always  in  confusion,  and 
always  will  be,  I  am  afraid.  I  will  try  to  make  something  of 
them,  however. 

'  Keats  is  gone  to  Italy.  I  did  not  see  him  before  he  left 
London,  nor  has  he,  I  believe,  yet  written  to  England.  Before 
your  review  of  his  book  I  had  said  that  I  would  rather  employ  his 
poems  as  a  test  (to  ascertain  any  person's  liking  for  poetry)  than, 
perhaps,  the  writings  of  any  man  living.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
opinion  confirmed  by  you.  There  are  one  or  two  tiling  in  the 
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"  Review  "  which  had  struck  me,  and  which  I  shall  now  set  down  as 
incontrovertible.  Keats  was,  I  believe,  better  when  his  friend  who 
accompanied  him  wrote  from  the  Downs.  We  have  been  illu- 
minating here,  and  we  shall  now  have  addresses  and  petitions, 
I  suppose,  out  of  number.  I  think  I  ought  to  write  an  ode.  But 
to  whom  ? 

'  Thank  you  for  all  the  kind  things  you  say  of  me.  "  Almost 
dost  thou  persuade  me  "  to  be  a  Whig.  Your  kindness  is  more 
convincing  than  another's  logic.  I  shall  at  least  recollect  it  longer 
(and  have  it  more  by  heart)  than  the  most  ingenious  of  arguments. 

'  My  dear  sir,  pray  think  me  what  I  truly  am, 

'  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

'  B.  W.  PROCTOR.' 

These  scattered  leaves  from  a  great  critic's  correspondence 
perhaps  contain  little  that  was  not  known  by  every  one  before ; 
but  it  is  just  because  the  names  and  subjects  are  so  familiar  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  gather  some  fragments  from  a  miscellaneous 
collection,  and  produce  them  as  they  are  with  no  orderly  arrange- 
ment. 
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WINTER  AT   THE  HOSPICE. 

A  MID-JANUARY  day,  with  Visp's  faint  offering  of  chimney  smoke 
lying  in  still  lines  above  the  ramshackle  grey  houses  of  the  decrepit 
old  town.  The  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky  overhead.  The  sunlit 
snow  of  the  Balfrinhorn  to  the  south,  and  the  sunlit  snow  of  the 
Bietschhorn  and  his  attendant  Alps  to  the  north.  Khone's  valley, 
olive-coloured  and  russet,  free  from  snow,  and  Ehone  herself 
urging  her  turquoise-tinted  waters  to  the  west.  Visp's  church 
bell,  or  rather  one  of  them,  swinging  lazily,  for  purposes  known 
only  to  the  faithful ;  and  a  score  or  so  of  Visp's  citizens,  damsels 
and  children,  lolling  and  laughing  in  the  sunshine,  near  a  gutter 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Brightness,  exhilaration,  and  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  human  contentment  distinctly  in  the 
ascendant. 

When  two  days  earlier  I  had  left  London  and  its  clammy  fogs 
I  had  hoped  for  better  things  in  Switzerland ;  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  good  treatment.  .1  expected  a  thermometer  at  zero 
and  a  few  metres  of  snow,  both  possible  inconveniences,  condoned 
however  by  sweet  sunshine  and  the  vigour  that  proceeds  from  the 
air  of  the  Alps.  But  this  was  superb.  It  sent  the  spirits  eddying 
upwards  like  the  foam  in  an  uncorked  bottle  of  Pommery.  It 
trebled  a  man's  manhood.  It  made  me  marvel  that  the  Swiss 
valleys  are  not  overrun  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  True, 
summer  gives  long  days  and  melts  the  snow  from  the  roots  of  the 
Alps.  Yet  it  also  brings  intolerable  Keat,  dust,  languor,  flies,  and 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  tourists  in  its  blinding  train.  Whereas 
on  this  15th  of  January  there  were  no  flies,  an  atmosphere  like 
an  amiable  intoxicant,  hard  ringing  roads,  and  no  tourists  except 
myself.  The  inn  at  Visp  had  been  consecrated  to  my  service 
and  my  service  alone.  Instead  of  being  a  trial,  the  cold  was  a 
cordial. 

And  so  I  decided  to  walk  to  the  Simplon  and  spend  the  night 
with  the  good  fathers  at  the  Hospice. 

It  was  easy  to  get  to  Brieg,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  and 
easy  also  to  leave  its  vile  cobbles  and  slippery  stones  behind. 
There  was  a  prattle  of  schoolgirl  chatter  in  its  streets,  and  a 
mingling  erratic  music  of  church  bells  from  bulbous-shaped 
steeples.  Others,  like  me,  started  for  this  ascent :  a  dozen  or 
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fifteen  Italian  men  and  women  with  bundles  and  babies.  They, 
like  me,  I  doubted  not,  looked  forward  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Hospice ;  and  perhaps  they,  like  myself,  anticipated  the  scenery 
with  a  certain  avidity  warranted  to  render  them  indifferent  to  the 
strain  of  physical  effort  for  the  first  half-dozen  miles.  But,  unlike 
me,  these  swarthy,  earringed  men  and  women  stuck  to  the  sinuous 
Napoleonic  hignway,  and  added  thirty  per  cent,  to  their  mileage 
for  the  day. 

It  was  glorious,  no  less,  to  be  afoot  on  such  a  morning,  hugged 
as  it  were  by  the  glistening  Alps,  with  the  dark  pine-clad  slopes 
and  the  murmurous  streams  in  their  gutties.  A  thousand  feet 
above  Brieg,  and  I  was  in  the  pure  mountain  air,  looking  down 
with  compassion  at  the  sheaf  of  church  spires  and  houses  wrapped 
in  the  misty  caul  of  their  own  breeding.  I  had  reached  the  snow, 
a  mere  sprinkling  at  first,  and  was  still  climbing  the  abrupt  slope 
of  stone-pines  and  juniper  scrub  towards  a  loop  of  the  coach  road. 
The  awesome  ravine  of  the  Saltine  deepened  momentarily  to  the 
right.  Its  red  glades  of  rock  on  the  farther  side  fell  hundreds  of 
feet  perpendicularly.  Thanks  to  the  stimulating  air,  when  an 
hour  had  passed  I  was  at  the  eighth  kilometre  stone  on  the  high- 
way and  two  thousand  feet  above  Brieg.  But  the  ancient  mule 
track  by  which  I  had  ascended  for  the  last  kilometre  of  the 
distance  is  not  one  I  would  care  for  in  rough  weather,  or  even  in 
the  company  of  an  unknown  tramp  conscious  that  he  was  near  the 
frontier.  A  slip  or  a  push  and  a  man  might  here  spin  downwards 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet ;  and  the  atoms  that  would  be 
left  of  him  after  his  series  of  rock-ricochets  might  well  at  a 
venture  be  accounted  unrecognisable. 

Ganter  Thai  now  declared  itself,  with  its  close,  dazzling  girdle 
of  snow  peaks,  and  its  pretty  upland  glen  studded  with  chocolate- 
hued  chalets.  The  echo  of  axe-blows  went  from  pine  slope  to 
pine  slope.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  hoarser  sound.  A  tree  had 
fallen,  been  shorn  of  its  lateral  boughs,  and  shot  down  the  long- 
glissade  which  ended  in  a  frozen  river-bed.  But  the  river-bed 
was  now  blue  ice,  with  granulated  boles  of  hard  snow  over  the  ice. 
And  the  sombre  fragrant  slopes  which  in  summer  are  strung  with 
baby  waterfalls,  were  now  draped  with  curtains  of  ice,  blue,  pale 
green,  and  the  colour  of  meal. 

I  drank  white  wine  at  the  inn  by  the  second  shelter  house, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  Italians  eating  bread  and  cheese  and 
onions.  These  gentlemen  opened  their  expressive  dark  eyes  wide 
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with  envy  and  admiration  when  they  heard  the  innkeeper  pro- 
claim the  merits  of  the  vintage  of  the  wine  he  gave  me.  The 
price  (to  me)  needed  some  such  eloquent  bush  to  explain  i<£ 
And  yet  it  was  as  evident  as  the  rings  in  their  ears  that  we 
were  all  drinking  out  of  the  same  cask. 

But  who  could  resent  extortion  in  the  presence  of  the  Wasen- 
horn,  the  Hiillehorn,  and  the  Bortelhorn,  as  seen  from  this  inn  ? 
The  blue  heavens  seemed  to  kiss  their  white  summits  with  a 
natural  lovingkindness.  The  sun  made  my  face  tingle  with  its 
heat.  On  the  grassy  slope  to  the  north  of  the  road  a  man  in  a 
blue  cotton  jacket  (wide  open)  lay  at  full  length,  snoring  to  the  day. 
A  frozen  waterfall  hung  by  his  side,  but  he  basked  and  snored  in 
the  sun  with  as  much  comfort,  it  seemed,  as  if  it  were  June. 

This  was  on  (ranter  Thai's  north  side.  But  by  Berisal,  on  the 
opposite  slope,  whither  the  great  road  meanders  at  the  civilest  of 
gradients,  the  snow  was  fast.  Thenceforward  I  was  glad  that  I 
had  troubled  the  cobbler  the  other  day  to  shoe  me  with  pointed 
hobnails  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Consistent  in  my  affection  for 
short  cuts,  I  scaled  the  frozen  bank  to  Berisal  from  the  (ranter 
bridge,  instead  of  keeping  the  road  for  another  kilometre.  Ere  I 
was  at  the  inn  door,  however,  I  had  wished  for  an  axe  to  cut  some 
steps,  and  my  nerves  were  ajar  when  f  entered  the  house  for 
dinner. 

Dinner,  indeed !  The  little  serving-maid  who  met  me  inside 
blushed  with  astonishment  at  the  request.  She  was  patently 
unused  to  the  summer  bustle  at  this  charming  spot.  Perhaps  it 
was  her  first  month  out  of  the  home  chalet  in  some  sequestered 
Alpine  dale.  From  June  to  August  I  might  dine  famously  at  Berisal 
in  the  assuming  hotel  over  the  way.  But  this  was  now  shuttered 
and  padlocked.  Its  green  window-faces  showed  desolate  as  the 
Hiillehorn's  summit,  apparently  so  easy  a  clamber  above  it. 

But  the  postmaster  came  to  my  aid,  and  for  the  next  two 
hours  I  rested  in  his  official  atmosphere,  listening  to  the  occasional 
click  of  the  telegraph,  and  enjoying  his  gentle,  mannerly  conver- 
sation. I  could  have  fancied  I  was  a  boon  to  him.  He  was 
pacing  the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance not  altogether  free  from  the  marks  of  ennui.  How  should 
this  have  been  otherwise  ?  His  official  work  in  winter  is  of  the 
feeblest  description.  Twice  a  day  the  diligence  calls  upon  him 
and  leaves  its  tiny  mail-bag.  And  when  the  distribution  of  letters 
(perhaps  six,  perhaps  a  dozen)  is  arranged,  his  time  is  all  his  own. 
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It  was  snug  here.  When  I  had  broken  my  fast  and  drunk 
something  special  in  the  matter  of  wine,  we  sat  to  our  cigars  with 
bur  feet  near  the  stove.  The  postmaster  had  a  '  Graphic,'  only 
three  days  from  the  press.  There  was  also  a  print  of  Napoleon 
upon  his  wall  worth  seeing.  Further,  an  intelligent  cat  prome- 
naded to  and  fro,  reliant  upon  caresses.  My  friend  rejoiced  in  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  winter,  and  I  judge  in  no  particular 
more  than  in  the  consequent  abundance  of  mice  for  his  pet's 
entertainment.  He  fondled  the  little  creature's  aspiring  tail 
while  he  talked  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  thought  of  whose  amazing 
energy  struck  apostrophes  from  him  as  a  hammer  strikes  sparks 
from  a  stone. 

But  towards  three  o'clock  I  was  constrained  to  move.  The 
hospice  was  still  remote,  the  weather  might  worsen  and  force  me 
to  put  one  or  other  of  the  various  shelter  huts  to  the  test. 

Indeed,  I  had  dallied  too  long.  The  snow  on  this  southern 
side  of  the  slope  made  progress  upwards  much  less  simple  than  it 
had  been  to  Berisal.  It  crunched  merrily  beneath  my  feet,  but  it 
delayed  me  as  much  as  it  could.  In  a  little  while  the  diligence 
from  Italy  met  me  with  its  jingle  of  bells.  It  was  just  a  box-sledge, 
with  two  men  sitting  on  the  mail-bags  and  a  white  horse  trotting 
untethered  behind.  After  the  diligence  I  met  no  other  human 
being,  and  I  took  good  care  that  none  should  pass  me. 

The  omnipresent  silence  was  impressive.  I  was  here  5500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streams  were  all  rigid.  There 
was  no  wind.  Nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  soft  grinding 
of  my  hobnails  into  the  stiffened  snow.  I  could  no  longer  hear 
the  clicking  of  the  woodman's  axe.  Not  so  much  as  a  bird-twitter 
came  from  the  pines  above  me  to  the  left  or  the  long  steep  incline 
beneath  me  to  the  right.  The  snow-clad  summits  still  gleamed 
above  the  valley  in  the  sunshine  that  was  for  them  but  not 
for  me. 

At  the  fourth  refuge  hut  I  halted  for  a  few  minutes  to  drink 
some  sad  stuff  miscalled  wine.  Here  was  a  St.  Bernard  dog  that 
would,  I  hope,  have  been  better  pleased  to  rescue  me  from  a  snow- 
drift than  it  was  apt  at  welcoming  me  as  a  voluntary  visitor. 
There  is,  however,  little  of  such  romance  at  these  upland  resi- 
dences. The  woman  who  served  me  the  wine  had  to  confess  that 
the  dog  had  never  done  aught  except  eat,  drink,  and  play  with 
the  children.  Her  husband  was  responsible  for  the  roadway 
between  this  shelter  and  the  next.  It  was  he  who  had  made  the 
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transverse  cuts  in  its  ice  here  and  there  where  a  mountain  stream 
had  frozen  across  it ;  and  when  the  snow  lies  deep  he  must  worry 
a  sort  of  path  out  of  it  for  the  diligence. 

I  had  been  culpably  slack  at  Berisal.  There  was  no  doubting 
it  when  the  tokens  of  sunset  appeared  ere  I  reached  the  fifth 
refuge  hut.  But  I  did  not  regret  it  when  I  realised  what  was  in 
store  for  me.  The  snow  here  and  for  the  remaining  two  miles  to 
the  Hospice  was  vexatious  even  in  such  a  season.  Yet  its  troubles 
also  were  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  face  of  the  glory  of  the 
death  of  the  winter's  day.  How  black  the  lower  pines  grew 
against  the  snow  in  the  waning  light !  How  divine  the  golden 
light  on  the  Bietschhorn  and  its  neighbour  peaks,  a  light  which 
paled  to  the  softest  pink  ere  it  gave  place  to  a  chilly  purple 
backed  with  saffron  !  In  the  west  the  heavens  glowed  with  their 
crimson.  And  overhead,  ere  the  pageant  was  half  through,  stars 
were  sparkling  in  a  zenith  that  had  not  yet  lost  its  azure.  Both 
the  young  moon  and  Jupiter  beamed  bright  in  the  heavens,  and 
still  the  Fletschhorn  in  the  west  seemed  flanked  with  a  flame-lit 
sky. 

The  galleries,  excavated  in  protection  against  the  avalanches 
from  the  Kaltwasser  glacier,  were  eerie  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  light.  A  fine  waterfall  casts  itself  over  these  galleries  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  now  a  curtain  of  ice  six  solid  feet  thick.  The 
twilight  just  gleamed  through  it  with  opaline  effect. 

It  was  fairly  night  when  I  reached  the  highest  point  of  the 
road,  and  paused  by  the  cross  that  stretches  its  arms  as  if  in 
benison  of  Brieg,  visible  nearly  five  thousand  feet  «below.  The 
snow  lay  in  vast  drifts  on  either  hand.  This  much  I  could  see 
and  ascertain  by  experiment.  But  I  was  now  eager  for  the  Hos- 
pice. Even  the  majesty  of  the  Alps  under  the  winter's  moon  and 
stars  seemed  to  me  not  quite  so  admirable  as  the  certainty  of  bed 
and  board  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours. 

Another  turn  and  I  was  in  the  little  snow-bound,  Alp-girt 
upland  basin,  the  whole  eastern  side  of  which  seems  occupied  by 
the  Hospice.  There  was  no  light  in  its  scores  of  windows.  No 
sound  came  from  it.  It  looked  as  cold  as  the  white  peak  that 
faced  it,  with  a  fringe  of  radiant  stars  on  its  outline,  and  much 
less  cheerful.  I  might  with  fair  excuse  have  taken  the  house  for 
a  dream  building,  and  doubted  if  I  were  not  destined  to  go  on  and 
on  in  the  night  through  the  snow,  elated  in  spirit  if  tired  of  foot, 
until  the  dawn. 
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But  I  certainly  did  not  propose  to  profit  by  such  justification.  I 
mounted  the  stone  steps  to  the  heavy  door,  searched  for  a  bell,  found 
none,  pushed  the  door,  which  yielded  heavily,  and  trod  into  a  broad 
corridor,  naked  and  icy,  lit  only  by  such  star  and  moon  lustre  as  I 
let  in  with  me.  My  footsteps  clanked  in  the  place.  I  called,  softly 
at  first,  then  loudly.  No  answer,  save  from  echo.  Then  I  moved 
forward,  keeping  the  door  open  for  an  illumination  and  retreat  in 
case  this  really  was  the  haunted  abode  or  dwelling  of  giants  or 
'  goblins  damned '  it  might  be.  Thus  I  came  into  a  long  lateral 
second  corridor,  with  but  just  enough  light  in  it  to  show  a  large 
recumbent  shape  some  fifty  feet  away  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
thing  was  alive.  It  stirred  when  I  appeared.  Moreover,  it  had 
eyes,  for  there  was  a  momentary  glimmer  as  of  two  fire  opals 
when  its  head  was  set  squarely  in  my  direction.  But  it  kept  me 
in  suspense  until  I  had  knocked  at  three  doors  in  the  corridor  and 
met  with  no  response.  At  the  fourth  door  I  was  only  half  a  dozen 
paces  from  it.  Then  this  most  phlegmatic  and  confiding  of  St. 
Bernard's  rose  on  its  legs  and  barked.  The  corridor  barked  in  its 
turn  from  end  to  end  and  in  all  its  corners.  The  fourth  door 
opened  and  a  white-faced  priest  appeared.  I  could  no  longer  doubt 
it.  This  was  the  Hospice. 

Kinder  persons  than  the  three  fathers  doing  wintry  penance 
on  the  Simplon  in  January  1894,  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  any- 
where. They  all  had  colds  in  the  chest  and  red  noses,  but  their 
manner  towards  their  pilgrim-guest  in  no  way  suggested  a,  con- 
sciousness of  the  dreary  sacrifice  to  which  their  lives  were  devoted. 
As  one  would  expect  among  men  thus  isolated,  their  individualities 
were  exceedingly  well  marked.  There  was  first  the  superior,  a 
stout,  rubicund  father,  most  courteous,  yet  withal  unable  at  times 
to  help  showing  that  at  the  back  of  his  mind  he  believed  a  layman 
of  less  consequence  in  life  (and  still  more  after  death)  than  a 
seasoned  Churchman.  Next  in  order  of  apparent  importance  came 
a  gentleman  whose  incessant  hawking  and  coughing  would  have 
been  painful  to  hear  if  his  appearance  had  not  seemed  to  belie  the 
thought  of  their  grave  import.  His  face  was  remarkable  for  a  stern 
serenity  of  expression  which  contrasted  winningly  with  his  courtli- 
ness. And,  lastly,  there  was  the  father  who  took  me  specially  in 
hand ;  a  long-nosed,  lean  ascetic,  old,  effusive  in  speech,  motherly 
in  manner,  and  with  the  face  (and  I  believe  the  soul)  of  a  saint. 

I  was  led  into  the  refectory — a  cruelly  large,  cold  room — and 
asked  the  same  civil  questions  by  each  of  my  hosts  in  rotation, 
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But,  this  salutation  over,  the  two  first-mentioned  fathers  bowed 
themselves  away  and  left  me  with  their  confrere.  He  at  once 
insisted  that  I  should  behave  as  if  I  were  at  home. .  I  was  to 
remove  my  boots  and  rest  my  slippered  feet  on  the  lower  ledge  of 
the  grey  granite  stove  in  the  wall,  which  scarcely  took  the  chill 
off  the  air  in  that  particular  corner  of  the  room.  Did  I  smoke  at 
home  after  a  fatiguing  walk,  or  to  acquire  an  appetite  for  dinner  ? 
If  so,  I  must  smoke  now.  Would  I  like  to  wash  and  see  my 
bedroom  ?  Very  well ;  but  warm  water  must  be  fetched  ('  the  ice 
cracks  the  jugs,  you  understand,  if  water  is  left  standing  in  them '), 
and  I  must  wash  speedily  and  return  to  the  refectory  '  tout  de 
suite  !  tout  de  suite ! ' 

'  It  will  be  cold  in  the  night,'  said  the  old  fellow  as  he  con- 
templated my  bed  ;  '  and  you  are  not  used  to  the  winter  on  the 
Simplon.  You  shall  therefore  have  more  coverlets.' 

There  was  no  restraining  him.  He  gave  me  three  additional 
feather  beds,  and  smiled  like  a  child  as  he  contemplated  them, 
rubbing  his  thin  hands  the  while  and  swaying  the  half- congealed 
tear  that  hung  balanced  from  the  end  of  his  nose. 

We  dined  at  seven,  we  four,  with  a  lift  from  the  kitchen,  and 
a  clumsy  Italian  ouvrier  to  aid  us.  Two  tallow  candles  in  long 
brass  sticks  just  relieved  the  gloom  between  our  respective  faces. 
I  put  my  companions  to  the  blush  for  my  appetite.  They, 
however,  made  every  excuse  for  me,  though  they  ate  little  enough 
themselves.  Constant  catarrh  and  indifference  to  food  are  their 
conventional  disorders  in  winter,  when  once  the  constitution  has 
begun  to  resent  the  cold  and  privations  they  suffer.  We  dined 
on  meal  soup,  smoked  ham,  excellent  beef  steaks  with  potatoes, 
fillet  of  beef,  and  rice  pudding.  The  wine  (red)  was  the  best  I 
had  tasted  for  many  a  day.  It  was  a  kind  of  Burgundy,  from 
grapes  gathered  in  the  Hospice  vineyards  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps  and  brought  to  the  Hospice  to  be  pressed.  It  put  life 
into  the  blood  and  light  into  the  eyes  of  the  fathers  themselves. 
The  old  fellows  were  proud  of  it  and  liked  my  praises  of  it,  and  I 
liked  them  the  better  for  the  human  nature  it  evoked  from  them. 

Afterwards  I  was  reinstated  by  the  fraud  of  a  stove,  and  we 
talked  while  I  smoked,  and  the  three  religious  promenaded  the 
boards  with  hands  folded  behind,  or  approached  one  after  the 
other  to  rub  their  palms  together  in  my  neighbourhood.  The  two 
fathers  came  and  went  and  came  again,  as  if  restless  from  cold  (as 
they  well  may  have  been),  and  glad  of  a  stranger's  presence.  But 
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the  oldest  of  the  three  never  left  me  until  it  was  time  to  take  up 
my  ice-cold  candlestick  and  be  guided  to  my  ice-cold  bed.  He 
opened  my  double  window  that  I  might  see  the  majesty  of  an 
Alpine  night  in  winter.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  about  the 
arctic  zephyrs  he  thus  let  in  :  the  cold  was  about  as  keen  inside 
as  outside. 

*  You  are  favoured,  monsieur,'  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
moon  and  the  stars  and  the  snow  ;  '  it  is  a  night  of  beauty  quite 
exceptional.' 

Then  he  pressed  my  hand  and  wished  me  the  best  of  repose, 
with  a  smile  and  grace  almost  too  sweet  and  tender  in  a  man. 

One  may  hold  opinions  about  the  monastic  life  extremely  adverse 
to  it  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense  and  utility ;  yet  I  think 
its  most  virulent  antagonists  would  fail  to  see  in  these  Augus- 
tinians  of  the  Simplon  a  single  trace  of  its  viciousness.  There  are 
monasteries  and  monasteries.  A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be 
conceived  than  that  of  the  genial  life  led  by  the  inmates  of  certain 
Greek  conventual  houses,  and  the  life  lived  here  some  six  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  the  one  case  there  is  the 
luxurious  warmth  of  the  southern  sun  all  the  year  round,  gay 
scenery,  the  scent  of  orange  and  lemon  blossom,  and  the  hum  of 
bees  hastening  to  the  monastery  hives  from  the  perfumed  herbs 
of  the  mountains.  The  discipline  may  or  may  not  be  reckoned 
severe,  but  it  suits  its  subjects,  who  even  on  fast  days  quaff  their 
wine  of-  an  evening  with  the  relish  of  voluptuaries.  A  midnight, 
saunter  into  the  monastery  chapel,  across  a  courtyard  odorous 
with  flowers,  and  in  an  atmosphere  refreshing  rather  than  cold, 
cannot  be  accounted  a  hardship  of  the  first  order ;  and  yet,  after 
the  one  great  restriction  upon  their  social  instincts,  this  is 
perhaps  their  severest  trial.  In  the  other  case,  the  life  is  one 
long  self-denial,  with  inevitable  physical  suffering  which  breaks 
down  the  strongest  before  his  time.  They  told  me  here  that  the 
first  five  years  may  be  got  through  fairly.  After  that  the  cold 
begins  its  salient  attacks  with  rheumatism  and  chronic  catarrh. 
The  month's  holiday  in  the  year  they  are  allowed  is  not  enough 
to  fortify  them  adequately  against  the  winter.  They  make  no 
pretence  of  warming  the  Hospice  in  proportion  to  the  cold  ;  nor, 
apparently,  do  they  clothe  as  laymen  would  who  were  obliged  to 
live  in  a  building  the  temperature  of  which  for  months  at  a  time 
is  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Their  spirits  must 
infallibly  get  afflicted  by  the  constant  malaise,  or  worse,  of  their 
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bodies.  Yet  they  are  what  they  are :  gentlemen  ,in  conduct,  as 
well  as  Christians  of  the  best  kind  in  practice  as  well  as  calling. 

I  thought  of  these  things  as  I  lay  abed  trying  to  keep  my 
nose  warm,  and  shivering  in  spite  of  the  unwonted  coverlets.  I 
thought  of.  them  still  more  when,  at  the  dismal  hour  of  five,  a 
yawning  servitor  came  to  call  me  for  the  six  o'clock  mass,  to  light 
my  candle,  to  leave  me  $ome  warm  water,  and  go  yawning  else- 
where. The  stars  shone  as  brightly  outside  as  when  I  had  begun 
to  court  sleep. 

It  is  all  very  well  in  the  summer.  Then  the  Hospice  (with  its 
accommodation  for  fifty  '  ladies  and  gentlemen '  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  working  classes)  is  lively  enough  and  healthy 
enough.  But  these  weary  winter  days  and  icy  nights  seem  too 
much  for  mortal  flesh  and  blood.  And  yet  it  is  just  these,  and 
these  alone,  that  the  Hospice  (like  its  greater  and  more  trying 
colleague  of  the  St.  Bernard)  was  built  for.  If  the  monks  get 
through  the  weeks  until  May  (with  poultices  of  split  figs  stewed 
in  milk  to  soothe  their  more  acute  inflammations),  they  are 
entitled  to  congratulation.  It  must  be  a  time  of  joy  to  them 
when  the  late  spring  comes,  and  they  can  carry  a  brass  candlestick 
up  the  corridors  without  feelings  as  if  it  would  freeze  to  the  finger 
bones. 

There  are  three  altars  in  the  chapel,  and  at  each  altar  one  of 
the  fathers  was  officiating.  I  sat  in  the  organ  loft,  watched  the 
guttering  of  the  long  candles  (they  smelt  very  rank),  shook  with 
the  cold  (in  spite  of  my  overcoat),  listened  to  the  monotonous 
sing-song  of  their  voices  and  their  frequent  coughing  and  sneezing, 
and  admired  their  fortitude.  A  single  ouvrier  was  present  besides 
myself.  The  blend  of  voices  echoing  in  the  dome  of  the  chapel, 
where  the  darkness  of  night  still  brooded,  was  half  musical  and 
half  eerie.  One  after  the  other  they  exhibited  the  host  to  the 
empty  building,  and  tinkled  their  bells  of  solemn  warning. 

There  were  six  or  seven  degrees  of  frost  in  my  bedroom  during 
the  night,  and  almost  as  many  in  the  refectory  when  we  met  for 
breakfast  after  the  service.  My  friends  at  greeting  made  a  light 
pretence  of  high  spirits  as  they  rubbed  their  palms  and  looked  at 
the  steam  of  the  hot  milk  on  the  table.  But  they  could  not  keep 
it  up.  A  single  candle  served  us,  and  a  sorry  set  of  red  noses, 
bleared  eyes,  and  jaded  countenances  it  flickered  upon.  However, 
we  made  shift  to  get  a  little  merriment  from  the  demeanour  of  the 
pilgrim  who  had  been  requisitioned  to  wait  upon  us,  and  whose 
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face  was  more  woful  than  Don  Quixote's  could  ever  have  been. 
The  man  (an  Italian)  looked  as  if  calamity  upon  calamity  had 
smothered  him,  and  his  teeth  rattled  with  the  cold. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  superior,  in  answer  to  a  comment,  '  the  life  is 
not  easy.  There  was  an  Englishman  who  joined  us  (at  the  St. 
Bernard)  not  long  since,-  but  he  was  disappointed  with  it  and  left 
us.  However '  ^ 

He  stopped  and  smiled  at  his  brethren,  who  also  smiled.  The 
smile  completed  his  plea  on  behalf  of  the  life.  Then  he  passed 
me  the  frozen  honey  and  urged  me  to  help  myself. 

I  saw  the  dogs  ere  leaving — two  big  lazy  fellows  in  the  base- 
ment corridor,  slobbered  with  the  grease  of  bones.  They  capered 
about  my  old  friends  with  monumental  ungainliness,  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

'Wait,  monsieur,'  said  the  monk  in  apology  for  them,  '  until 
you  are  under  an  avalanche  and  then  see  what  they  will  do  for 
you.' 

The  dawn  was  now  breaking,  and  I  prepared  to  walk  back  to 
Brieg.  Once  again  I  entered  my  arctic  bedroom  with  its  mound 
of  feather  beds,  its  four  or  five  excellent  prints  from  the  gallery  of 
his  late  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  its  cold  candlestick. 
Then  I  was  asked  to  write  in  the  Visitors'  Book,  in  which  I  had 
read  how  other  travellers  in  March  and  later  had  been  detained 
here  for  days  bloques  par  avalanches.  After  that  they  showed  me 
the  summer  salon  for  visitors — a  room  like  an  hotel,  with  Napoleon 
at  thirty-five  and  St.  Bernard  upon  its  walls,  and  two  prim  lines 
of  untenanted  chairs  awaiting  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  con- 
ventional visit  to  the  chapel  and  the  alms-box  and  a  cordial  hand- 
shake from  each  of  the  brethren,  with  something  like  a  benedic- 
tion from  the  oldest  of  them,  brought  my  visit  to  an  end.  The 
pure  pale  light  of  faint  blue  and  crimson  commingled  was  over  the 
mountains  of  the  Hospice's  recess,  when  my  old  friend  said  one 
more  '  Good-bye '  at  the  base  of  the  steps,  and  left  me  to  follow 
my  own  footmarks  to  the  head  of  the  pass. 

I  shall  never  forget  this  return  walk  to  Brieg.  For  an  hour  I 
had  the  beauty  of  the  daybreak  on  the  high  Alps  north  of  the 
Ehone  vividly  before  me.  Such  a  serene  succession  of  matchless 
tints  I  shall  never  see  again — unless  I  come  back  to  the  Simplon  in 
January,  and  am  again  blessed  with  such  weather.  Though  I  had 
less  than  four  hours  at  my  disposal  in  which  to  cover  the  sixteen 
miles  to  the  railway  station  (excluding  short  cuts),  I  could  not  but 
stand  still  for  minutes  at  a  time  to  watch  the  changing  hues  of 
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the  sky  and  of  the  rare  peaks  bossed  against  it.  The  high  Alps 
and  their  canopy  were  dyed  pallid  amber,  ruddy  coral,  and  liquid 
gold ;  but  the  deep  mountain  glen  at  my  feet  was  ink-black  for 
its  pines  and  cold  white  in  its  snow,  which  made  the  pines  blacker 
even  than  nature. 

The  air  was  keen,  of  course,  and  the  snow  crisper  than  it  had 
been.  But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
yonder  caressing  glow.  I  trod  quickly,  and  felt  many  times  more 
a  man  than  I  feel  on  low  land.  The  stillness  was  again  most 
notable.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was  broken  only  by  the  sound 
of  my  footsteps  in  the  snow  and  the  weak  twitter  of  a  single  bird 
among  the  pines.  Yet  stay;  under  the  Kaltwasser  waterfall 
(which  proceeds  from  the  glacier  just  above)  methought  I  heard  a 
remote  murmur  like  a  whisper  from  the  antipodes.  It  was  the 
faint  crying  of  the  hitherto  unfrozen  rivulet  of  water  imprisoned 
within  its  thick  sheathing  of  green  and  sea-blue  ice.  When  the 
spring  comes,  this  voice  will  grow  louder  and  louder  until  suddenly 
the  ice- veil  shall  be  burst,  and  the  cascade's  summer  '  Te  Deum  ' 
has  begun. 

I  did  not  pause  at  Berisal.  My  friend  the  postmaster  was 
probably  only  just  out  of  bed.  There  was  a  yellow  coach  at  the 
stable  door  being  slowly  scraped  for  a  picturesque  jaunt  either  to 
Italy  or  into  the  Ehone  valley.  And  so,  at  length,  on  the  other 
side  of  (ranter  Thai,  I  reached  a  palm's  breadth  of  sunshine,  and 
revelled  in  it  ere  I  took  the  old  mule  track  over  the  Saltine's  pre- 
cipices and  plunged  down  abruptly  to  Brieg,  in  deep  gloom  and 
cutting  cold.  By  this  time  Messrs.  Bietschhorn,  Nesthorn,  and 
company  had  passed  the  romantic  epoch  of  their  day's  beauty. 
They  revelled  in  sunlight  of  the  common  kind. 

As  for  Brieg  itself,  the  poor,  cramped  little  place,  and  all  its 
onion-steepled  churches,  were  screened  from  the  sun  almost  until 
noon.  Two  thousand  feet  above  it,  I  could  commiserate  it  in 
marking  the  huge  shadow  of  the  eastern  hills  cast  all  across  it  and 
halfway  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Nesthorn.  The  thin  blue 
smoke  from  its  domestic  fires  seemed  to  intensify  this  somewhat 
melancholy  obscuration . 

By  half-past  ten  I  was  in  the  town's  stony  streets,  ready  for  a 
meal,  satisfied  with  the  pace  at  which  I  had  come  4°wn  from  the 
mountain  (fourteen  miles  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter),  and  grate- 
ful for  the  weather's  complacence. 

My  visit  to  the  Simplon  Hospice  was  henceforth  to  take  rank 
as  a  reminiscence,  and  a  memorable  one  to  boot. 
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THE  LOST  DUCHESS. 

I. 

'  HAS  the  Duchess  returned  ?  ' 

'  No,  your  Grace.' 

Knowles  came  further  into  the  room.  He  had  a  letter  on  a 
salver.  When  the  Duke  had  taken  it,  Knowles  still  lingered. 
The  Duke  glanced  at  him. 

'  Is  an  answer  required  ?  ' 

'  No,  your  Grace.'  Still  Knowles  lingered.  '  Something  a 
little  singular  has  happened.  The  carriage  has  returned  without  t  he 
Duchess,  and  the  men  say  that  they  thought  her  Grace  was  in  it.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  hardly  understand  myself,  your  Grace.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  Barnes.' 

Barnes  was  the  coachman. 

'  Send  him  up.'  When  Knowles  had  gone,  and  he  was  alone, 
his  Grace  showed  signs  of  being  slightly  annoyed.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  '  I  told  her  she'd  better  be  in  by  four.  She  says  that 
she's  not  feeling  well,  and  yet  one  would  think  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  fatigue  entailed  in  having  the  Prince  to  dinner,  and 
a  mob  of  people  to  follow.  I  particularly  wished  her  to  lie  down 
for  a  couple  of  hours.' 

Knowles  ushered  in  not  only  Barnes,  the  coachman,  but 
Moysey,  the  footman,  too.  Both  these  persons  seemed  to  be  ill 
at  ease.  The  Duke  glanced  at  them  sharply.  In  his  voice  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  impatience. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

Barnes  explained  as  best  he  could. 

'  If  you  please,  your  Grace,  we  waited  for  the  Duchess  outside 
Cane  and  Wilson's,  the  drapers.  The  Duchess  came  out,  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  Moysey  shut  the  door,  and  her  Grace  said, 
"  Home  !  "  and  yet  when  we  got  home  she  wasn't  there.' 

'  She  wasn't  where  ?  ' 

'  Her  Grace  wasn't  in  the  carriage,  your  Grace.' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Her  Grace  did  get  into  the  carriage  ;  you  shut  the  door, 
didn't  you  ? ' 
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Barnes  turned  to  Moysey.  Moysey  brought  his  hand  up  to 
his  brow  in  a  sort  of  military  salute— he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
regiment  in  which,  once  upon  a  time,  the  Duke  had  been  a 
subaltern : 

'  She  did.  The  Duchess  came  out  of  the  shop.  She  seemed 
rather  in  a  hurry,  I  thought.  She  got  into  the  carriage,  and  she 
said,  "  Home,  Moysey ! "  I  shut  the  door,  and  Barnes  drove 
straight  home.  We  never  stopped  anywhere,  and  we  never 
noticed  nothing  happen  on  the  way ;  and  yet  when  we  got  home 
the  carriage  was  empty.' 

The  Duke  stared. 

'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Duchess  got  out  of  the 
carriage  while  you  were  driving  full  pelt  through  the  streets 
without  saying  anything  to  you,  and  without  you  noticing  it  ? ' 

'  The  carriage  was  empty  when  we  got  home,  your  Grace.' 

'  Was  either  of  the  doors  open  ? ' 

'  No,  your  Grace.' 

'  You  fellows  have  been  up  to  some  infernal  mischief.  You 
have  made  a  mess  of  it.  You  never  picked  up  the  Duchess, 
and  you're  trying  to  palm  this  tale  off  on  to  me  to  save  your- 
selves.' 

Barnes  was  moved  to  adjuration  : 

'  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath,  your  Grace,  that  the  Duchess  got 
into  the  carriage  outside  Cane  and  Wilson's.' 

Moysey  seconded  his  colleague  : 

'  I  will  swear  to  that,  your  Grace.  She  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  I  shut  the  door,  and  she  said,  "  Home,  Moysey  ! " 

The  Duke  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
story  and  its  tellers. 

'  What  carriage  did  you  have  ? ' 

'  Her  Grace's  brougham,  your  Grace.' 

Knowles  interposed : 

'  The  brougham  was  ordered  because  I  understood  that  the 
Duchess  was  not  feeling  very  well,  and  there's  rather  a  high  wind, 
your  Grace.' 

The  Duke  snapped  at  him  : 

'What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Are  you  suggesting  that  the 
Duchess  was  more  likely  to  jump  out  of  a  brougham  while  it  was 
dashing  through  the  streets  than  out  of  any  other  kind  of 
vehicle  ?' 

The    Duke's    glance    fell    on    the    letter  which    Knowles  had 
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brought  him  when  he  first  had  entered.     He  had  placed  it  on  his 
writing-table.     Now  he  took  it  up.     It  was  addressed  : 

'  To  His  Grace 

1  The  Duke  of  Datchet: 

Private! 
VERY  PRESSING  !  ! ! 

The  name  was  written  in  a  fine,  clear,  almost  feminine  hand. 
The  words  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  were  written  in 
a  different  hand.  They  were  large  and  bold ;  almost  as  though 
they  had  been  painted  with  the  end  of  the  penholder  instead  of 
being  written  with  the  pen.  The  envelope  itself  was  of  an  unusual 
size,  and  bulged  out  as  though  it  contained  something  else  besides 
a  letter. 

The  Duke  tore  the  envelope  open.  As  he  did  so  something 
fell  out  of  it  on  to  the  writing-table.  It  looked  as  though  it  was 
a  lock  of  a  woman's  hair.  As  he  glanced  at  it  the  Duke  seemed  to 
be  a  trifle  startled.  The  Duke  read  the  letter  : 

'  Your  Grace  will  be  so  good  as  to  bring  five  hundred  pounds 
(5001.)  in  gold  to  the  Piccadilly  end  of  the  Burlington  Arcade 
within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  this.  The  Duchess  of  Datchet 
has  been  kidnapped.  An  imitation  duchess  got  into  the  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  outside  Cane  and  Wilson's,  and  she  alighted  on 
the  road.  Unless  your  Grace  does  as  you  are  requested  the 
Duchess  of  Datchet's  left-hand  little  finger  will  be  at  once  cut  off, 
and  sent  home  in  time  to  receive  the  Prince  to  dinner.  Other 
portions  of  her  Grace  will  follow.  A  lock  of  her  Grace's  hair  is 
enclosed  with  this  as  an  earnest  of  our  good  intentions. 

'  Before  5.30  p.m.  your  Grace  is  requested  to  be  at  the 
Piccadilly  end  of  the  Burlington  Arcade  with  five  hundred  pounds 
(500£.)  in  gold.  You  will  there  be  accosted  by  an  individual  in  a 
white  top-hat,  and  with  a  gardenia  in  his  button-hole.  You  will 
be  entirely  at  liberty  to  give  him  into  custody,  or  to  have  him 
followed  by  the  police.  In  which  case  the  Duchess's  left  arm,  cut 
off  at  the  shoulder,  will  be  sent  home  for  dinner — not  to  mention 
other  extremely  possible  contingencies.  But  you  are  advised  to 
give  the  individual  in  question  the  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold, 
because  in  that  case  the  Duchess  herself  will  be  home  in  time 
to  receive  the  Prince  to  dinner,  and  with  one  of  the  best  stories 
with  which  to  entertain  your  distinguished  guests  they  ever 
heard. 
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'  Eemember !  not  later  than  5.30,  unless  you  wish  to  receive 
her  Grace's  little  finger.' 

The  Duke  stared  at  this  amazing  epistle  when  he  had  read  it 
as  though  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  not  a  demonstrative  person  as  a  rule,  but  this  little 
communication  astonished  even  him.  He  read  it  again.  Then 
his  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and  he  swore. 

He  took  up  the  lock  of  hair  which  had  fallen  out  of  the 
envelope.  Was  it  possible  that  it  could  be  his  wife's,  the 
Duchess  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a  Duchess  of  Datchet  could  be 
kidnapped,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  be  sent 
home,  as  it  were,  in  pieces  ?  Had  sacrilegious  hands  already  been 
playing  pranks  with  that  great  lady's  hair  ?  Certainly,  that  hair 
was  so  like  her  hair  that  the  mere  resemblance  made  his  Grace's 
blood  run  cold.  He  turned  on  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Moysey  as 
though  he  would  have  liked  to  rend  them  : 

'  You  scoundrels  ! ' 

He  moved  forward  as  though  the  intention  had  entered  his 
ducal  heart  to  knock  his  servants  down.  But,  if  that  were  so,  he 
did  not  act  quite  up  to  his  intention.  Instead,  he  stretched  out 
his  arm,  pointing  at  them  as  if  he  were  an  accusing  spirit : 

'  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  the  Ruchess  who  got  into  the 
carriage  outside  Cane  and  Wilson's  ?  ' 

Barnes  began  to  stammer  : 

'  I-I'll  swear,  your  Grace,  that  I-I  thought — ' 

The  Duke  stormed  an  interruption  : 

'  I  don't  ask  what  you  thought.  I  ask  you,  will  you  swear  it 
was?' 

The  Duke's  anger  was  more  than  Barnes  could  face.  He  was 
silent.  Moysey  showed  a  larger  courage  : 

'  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  at  the  time,  your  Grace.  But 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  a  rummy  go.' 

'  A  rummy  go  ! '  The  peculiarity  of  the  phrase  did  not  seem  to 
strike  the  Duke  just  then — at  least,  he  echoed  it  as  if  it  didn't. 
'  You  call  it  a  rummy  go !  Do  you  know  that  I  am  told  in 
this  letter  that  the  woman  who  entered  the  carriage  was  not  the 
Duchess  ?  What  you  were  thinking  about,  or  what  case  you 
will  be  able  to  make  out  for  yourselves,  you  know  better  than 
I ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this — that  in  an  hour  you  will  leave  my 
service,  and  you  may  esteem  yourselves  fortunate  if,  to-nighi, 
you  are  not  both  of  you  sleeping  in  gaol.  Knowles !  take 
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these  men  to  a  room,  and  lock  them  in  it,  and  set  some  one  to 
see  that  they  don't  get  out  of  it,  and  come  back  at  once.  You 
understand,  at  once — to  me  ! ' 

Knowles  did  not  give  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Moysey  a  chance  to 
offer  a  remonstrance,  even  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  do  so.  He 
escorted  them  out  of  the  room  with  a  dexterity  and  a  celerity 
which  did  him  credit,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time 
he  returned  into  the  ducal  presence.  He  was  the  Duke's  own 
servant — his  own  particular  man.  He  was  a  little  older  than  the 
Duke,  and  he  had  been  his  servant 'almost  ever  since  the  Duke  had 
been  old  enough  to  have  a  servant  of  his  very  own.  Probably 
James  Knowles  knew  more  than  any  living  creature  of  the  Duke's 
'  secret  history  ' — as  they  call  it  in  the  chroniques  scandaleuses — 
of  his  little  peculiarities,  of  his  strong  points,  and  his  weak  ones. 
And,  in  the  possession  of  this  knowledge,  he  had  borne  himself  in 
a  manner  which  had  caused  the  Duke  to  come  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  might  have  confidence — that  confidence 
which  a  penitent  has  in  a  confessor — to  look  upon  him  as  a. 
trusted  and  a  trustworthy  friend. 

When  Knowles  reappeared  the  Duke  handed  him  the  curious 
epistle  with  which  he  had  been  favoured. 

'  Eead  that,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.' 

Knowles  read  it.  His  countenance  was  even  more  of  a  mask 
than  the  Duke's.  He  evinced  no  sign  of  astonishment. 

'  I  am  inclined,  your  Grace,  to  think  that  it's  a  hoax.' 

'  A  hoax  !  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  hoax  !  That  is  not 
a  hoax  ! '  The  Duke  held  out  the  lock  of  hair  which  had  fallen 
from  the  envelope.  '  I  have  'compared  it  with  the  hair  in  my 
locket,  and  it  is  the  Duchess's  hair.' 

'  May  I  look  at  it  ?  ' 

The  Duke  handed  it  to  Knowles.     Knowles  examined  it  closely. 

'  It  resembles  her  Grace's  hair.' 

'  Eesembles  !     It  is  her  hair.' 

Knowles  still  continued  to  reflect.     He  offered  a  suggestion. 

'  Shall  I  send  for  the  police  ? ' 

'  The  police  !  What's  the  good  of  sending  for  the  police  ?  If 
what  that  letter  says  is  true,  by  the  time  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  thick-skulled  constable  understand  what  has  happened 
the  Duchess  will  be — will  be  mutilated  ! ' 

The  Duke  turned  away  as  if  the  thought  were  frightful— as, 
indeed,  it  was. 
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'  Is  that,  all  you  can  suggest  ?  ' 

'  Unless  your  Grace  proposes  taking  the  five  hundred  pounds.' 

One  might  almost  have  suspected  that  the  words  were  spoken 
in  irony.  But  before  he  could  answer  another  servant  entered, 
who  also  brought  a  letter  for  the  Duke.  When  his  Grace's  glance 
fell  on  it  he  uttered  an  exclamation.  The  writing  on  the 
envelope  was  the  same  writing  that  had  been  on  the  envelope 
which  had  contained  the  very  singular  communication — like  it 
in  all  respects,  down  to  the  broomstick-end  thickness  of  the 
'  Private ! '  and  '  Very  pressing  ! !  ! '  in  the  corner. 

'  Who  brought  this  ? '  stormed  the  Duke. 

The  servant  appeared  to  be  a  little  startled  by  the  violence  of 
his  Grace's  manner. 

'  A  lady — or,  at  least,  your  Grace,  she  seemed  to  be  a  lady.' 

'  Where  is  she  ? ' 

'  She  came  in  a  hansom,  your  Grace.  She  gave  me  that  letter, 
and  said,  "  Give  that  to  the  Duke  of  Datchet  at  once — without  a 
moment's  delay ! "  Then  she  got  into  the  hansom  again,  and 
drove  away.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  stop  her  ? ' 

'  Your  Grace  ! ' 

The  man  seemed  surprised,  as  though  the  idea  of  stopping 
chance  visitors  to  the  ducal  mansion  vi  et  armis  had  not,  until 
that  moment,  entered  into  his  philosophy.  The  Duke  continued 
to  regard  the  man  as  if  he  could  say  a  good  deal,  if  he  chose. 
Then  he  pointed  to  the  door.  His  lips  said  nothing,  but  his 
gesture  much.  The  servant  vanished. 

'  Another  hoax  ! '  the  Duke  said,  grimly,  as  he  tore  the  envelope 
open. 

This  time  the  envelope  contained  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  in  the 
sheet  of  paper  another  envelope.  The  Duke  unfolded  the  sheet  of 
paper.  On  it  some  words  were  written.  These: 

'  The  Duchess  appears  so  particularly  anxious  to  drop  you  a 
line,  that  one  really  hasn't  the  heart  to  refuse  her. 

'  Her  Grace's  communication — written  amidst  blinding  tears  ! 
— you  will  find  enclosed  with  this.' 

'  Knowles,'  said  the  Duke,  in  a  voice  which  actually  trembled, 
'  Knowles,  hoax  or  no  hoax,  I  will  be  even  with  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  that.' 

Handing  the  sheet  of  paper  to  Mr.  Knowlet,  hi.-,  (irace  turned 
his  attention  to  the  envelope  which  had  been  enclosed.  It  wa>  a 
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small  square  envelope,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  it  reeked  with 
perfume.  The  Duke's  countenance  assumed  an  added  frown — he 
had  no  fondness  for  envelopes  which  were  scented.  In  the  centre 
of  the  envelope  were  the  words  '  To  the  Duke  of  Datchet,' 
written  in  the  big,  bold,  sprawling  hand  which  he  knew  so  well. 

'  Mabel's  writing,'  he  said,  half  to  himself,  as,  with  shaking 
fingers,  he  tore  the  envelope  open. 

The  sheet  of  paper  which  he  took  out  was  almost  as  stiff  as 
cardboard.  It,  too,  emitted  what  his  Grace  deemed  the  nauseous 
odours  of  the  perfumer's  shop.  On  it  was  written  this  letter : 

'  My  dear  Hereward, — For  Heaven's  sake  do  what  these  people 
require  !  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  or  where  I  am,  but  I 
am  nearly  distracted !  They  have  already  cut  off  some  of  my  hair, 
and  they  tell  me  that,  if  you  don't  let  them  have  five  hundred 
pounds  in  gold  by  half-past  five,  they  will  cut  off  my  little  finger 
too.  I  would  sooner  die  than  lose  my  little  finger — and — I  don't 
know  what  else  besides.' 

'  By  the  token  which  I  send  you,  and  which  has  never,  until 
now,  been  off  my  breast,  I  conjure  you  to  help  me. — MABEL. 

'  Hereward — help  me  ! ' 

When  he  read  that  letter  the  Duke  turned  white — very  white, 
as  white  as  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written.  He  passed  the 
epistle  on  to  Knowles. 

'  I  suppose  that  also  is  a  hoax  ? ' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  unpleasantly  cold — 
a  coldness  which  Mr.  Knowles  was  aware,  from  not  inconsiderable 
experience,  betokened  that  the  Duke  was  white-hot  within. 

Mr.  Knowles's  demeanour,  however,  betrayed  no  sign  that  he 
was  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind,  he  being  conscious  that  there 
is  a  certain  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  apt,  at  times,  to  be 
dangerous  to  its  possessor.  He  read  the  letter  from  beginning  to 
end. 

'  This  certainly  does  resemble  her  Grace's  writing.' 

'  You  think  it  does  resemble  it,  do  you  ?  You  think  that 
there  is  a  certain  faint  and  distant  similarity  ? '  The  Duke  asked 
these  questions  quietly — too  quietly.  Then,  all  at  once,  he 
thundered— which  Mr.  Knowles  was  quite  prepared  for—'  Why,  you 
idiot,  don't  you  know  it  is  her  writing  ? ' 

Mr.  Knowles  gave  way  another  point.  He  was,  constitution- 
allv,  too  much  of  a  diplomatist  to  concede  more  than  a  point  at  a 
time. 
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'  So  far  as  appearances  go,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  think  it 
possible  that  it  is  her  Grace's  writing.' 

Then  the  Duke  let  fly  at  him — at  this  perfectly  innocent  man.  _ 
But,  of  course,  Mr.  Knowles  was  long  since  inured. 

'  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  send  for  an  expert  in  writing  ? 
Or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  that  I  should  send  for  half  a  dozen  ? 
And  by  the  time  that  they  had  sent  in  their  reports,  and  you  had 
reported  on  their  reports,  and  they  had  reported  on  your  report  of 
their  reports,  and  some  one  or  other  of  you  had  made  up  his 
mind,  the  Duchess  would  be  dead.  Yes,  sir,  and  you'd  have 
murdered  her ! ' 

His  Grace  hurled  this  frightful  accusation  at  Mr.  Knowles,  as 
if  Mr.  Knowles  had  been  a  criminal  standing  in  the  dock. 

While  the  Duke  had  been  collecting  and  discharging  his  nice 
derangement  of  epithets  his  fingers  had  been  examining  the 
interior  of  the  envelope  which  had  held  the  letter  which  purported 
to  be  written  by  his  wife.  When  his  fingers  reappeared  he  was 
holding  something  between  his  first  finger  and  his  thumb.  He 
glanced  at  this  himself.  Then  he  held  it  out  towards  Mr. 
Knowles. 

Again  his  voice  was  trembling. 

'  If  this  letter  is  not  from  the  Duchess,  how  came  that  to  be 
in  the  envelope  ?  ' 

Mr.  Knowles  endeavoured  to  see  what  the  Duke  was  holding. 
It  was  so  minute  an  object  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  make 
out  exactly  what  it  was,  and  the  Duke  appeared  to  be  unwilling 
to  let  it  go. 

So  his  Grace  explained  : 

'  That  is  the  half  of  a  sixpence  which  I  gave  to  the  Duchess 
when  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  You  see  it  is  pierced.  I 
pierced  that  hole  in  it  myself.  As  the  Duchess  says  in  this  letter, 
and  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  she  has  worn  this  broken  sixpence 
from  that  hour  to  this.  If  this  letter  is  not  hers,  how  came  this 
token  in  the  envelope  ?  How  came  any  one  to  know,  even,  that 
she  carried  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Knowles  was  silent.  He  still  yielded  to  his  constitutional 
disrelish  to  commit  himself.  At  last  he  asked  : 

'  What  is  it  that  your  Grace  proposes  to  do  ? ' 

The  Duke  spoke  with  a  bitterness  which  almost  suggested  a 
personal  animosity  towards  the  inoffensive  Mr.  Knowles. 

'  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  release  the  Duchess  from 
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the  custody  of  my  estimable  correspondent.  I  propose — always 
with  your  permission — to  comply  with  his  modest  request,  and  to 
take  him  his  five  hundred  pounds  in^  gold.'  He  paused,  then  con- 
tinued in  a  tone  which,  coming  from  him,  meant  volumes  :  '  After- 
wards, I  propose  to  cry  quits  with  the  concoctor  of  this  pretty  little 
hoax,  even  if  it  costs  me  every  penny  I  possess.  He  shall  pay  more 
for  that  five  hundred  pounds  than  he  supposes.' 


II. 

The  Duke  of  Datchet,  coming  out  of  the  bank,  lingered  for  a 
moment  .on  the  steps.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  canvas  bag, 
which  seemed  well  weighted.  On  his  countenance  there  was  an 
expression  which  to  a  casual  observer  might  have  suggested  that 
his  Grace  was  not  completely  at  his  ease.  That  casual  observer 
happened  to  come  strolling  by.  It  took  the  form  of  Ivor  Dacre. 

Mr.  Dacre  looked  the  Duke  of  Datchet  up  and  down  in  that 
languid  way  he  has.  He  perceived  the  canvas  bag.  Then  he 
remarked,  possibly  intending  to  be  facetious  : 

'  Been  robbing  the  bank  ?  Shall  I  call  a  cart  ? ' 

Nobody  minds  what  Ivor  Dacre  says.  Besides,  he  is  the  Duke's 
own  cousin.  Perhaps  a  little  removed  ;  still,  there  it  is.  So  the 
Duke  smiled  a  sickly  smile,  as  if  Mr.  Dacre's  delicate  wit  had 
given  him  a  passing  touch  of  indigestion. 

Mr.  Dacre  noticed  that  the  Duke  looked  sallow,  so  he  gave  his 
pretty  sense  of  humour  another  airing  : 

'  Kitchen  boiler  burst  ?  When  I  saw  the  Duchess  just  now  I 
wondered  if  it  had.' 

His  Grace  distinctly  started.  He  almost  dropped  the  canvas 
bag. 

'  You  saw  the  Duchess  just  now,  Ivor  !     When  ? ' 

The  Duke  was  evidently  moved.  Mr.  Dacre  was  stirred  to 
languid  curiosity.  '  I  can't  say  I  clocked  it.  Perhaps  half  an 
hour  ago  ;  perhaps  a  little  more.' 

'  Half  an  hour  ago  !    Are  you  sure  ?    Where  did  you  see  her  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dacre  wondered.  The  Duchess  of  Datchet  could  scarcely 
have  been  eloping  in  broad  daylight.  Moreover,  she  had  not  yet 
been  married  a  year.  Every  one  knew  that  she  and  the  Duke  were 
still  as  fond  of  each  other  as  if  they  were  not  man  and  wife.  So, 
although  the  Duke,  for  some  cause  or  other,  was  evidently  in  an 
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odd  state  of  agitation,  Mr.  Dacre  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
make  a  clean  breast  of  all  he  knew. 

'  She  was  going  like  blazes  in  a  hansom  cab.' 

'  In  a  hansom  cab  ?     Where  ? ' 

'  Down  Waterloo  Place.' 

'  Was  she  alone  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dacre  reflected.  He  glanced  at  the  Duke  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  His  languid  utterance  became  a  positive 
drawl: 

'  I  rather  fancy  that  she  wasn't.' 

'  Who  was  with  her  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  were  to  offer  me  the  bank  I  couldn't 
tell  you.' 

'  Was  it  a  man  ? ' 

Mr.  Dacre's  drawl  became  still  more  pronounced : 

'  I  rather  fancy  that  it  was, 

Mr.  Dacre  expected  something.  The  Duke  was  so  excited. 
But  he  by  no  means  expected  what  actually  came  : 

'  Ivor,  she's  been  kidnapped  ! ' 

Mr.  Dacre  did  what  he  had  never  been  known  to  do  before 
within  the  memory  of  man — he  dropped  his  eye-glass. 

'  Datchet ! ' 

'  She  has !  Some  scoundrel  has  decoyed  her  away,  and  trapped 
her.  He's  already  sent  me  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  he  tells  me 
that  if  I  don't  let  him  have  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  by  half- 
past  five  he'll  let  me  have  her  little  finger.' 

Mr.  Dacre  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  Grace  at  all.  He 
was  a  sober  man — it  couldn't  be  that !  Mr.  Dacre  felt  really 
concerned. 

'I'll  call  a  cab,  old  man,  and  you'd  better  let  me  see  you 
home.' 

Mr.  Dacre  half  raised  his  stick  to  hail  a  passing  hansom.  The 
Duke  caught  him  by  the  arm : 

'  You  ass  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  telling  you  the  simple 
truth.  My  wife's  been  kidnapped.' 

Mr.  Dacre's  countenance  was  a  thing  to  be  seen — and  re- 
membered. 

'  Oh !  I  hadn't  heard  that  there  was  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  about  just  now.  They  talk  of  poodles  being  kidnapped, 
but  as  for  duchesses You'd  really  better  let  me  call  that  cab.' 

'  Ivor,  do  you  want  me  to  kick  you  ?     Don't  you  see  that  to 
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me  it's  a  question  of  life  and  death  ?  I've  been  in  there  to  get 
the  money.'  His  Grace  motioned  towards  the  bank.  '  I'm  going 
to  take  it  to  the  scoundrel  who  has  my  darling  at  his  mercy.  Let 
me  but  have  her  hand  in  mine  again,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
pay  for  every  sovereign  with  tears  of  blood  until  he  dies.' 

'  Look  here,  Datchet,  I  don't  know  if  you're  having  a  joke 
with  me,  or  if  you're  not  well ' 

The  Duke  stepped  impatiently  into  the  roadway. 

*  Ivor,  you're  a  fool !  Can't  you  tell  jest  from  earnest,  health 
from  disease  ?  I'm  off !  Are  you  coming  with  me  ?  It  would  be 
as  well  that  I  should  have  a  witness.' 

'  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  ' 

'  To  the  other  end  of  the  Arcade.' 

'  Who  is  the  gentleman  you  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  there  ? ' 

'  How  should  I  know  ? '  The  Duke  took  a  letter  from  his 
pocket — it  was  the  letter  which  had  just  arrived.  '  The  fellow  is 
to  wear  a  white  top-hat,  and  a  gardenia  in  his  button  hole.' 

'  What  is  it  you  have  there  ? ' 

'  It's  the  letter  which  brought  the  news — look  for  yourself  and 
see  ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  make  haste  ! '  His  Grace  glanced  at  his 
watch.  '  It's  already  twenty  after  five.' 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  such 
as  this  you  are  going  to  hand  over  five  hundred  pounds  to ' 

The  Duke  cut  Mr.  Dacre  short : 

'  What  are  five  hundred  pounds  to  me  ?  Besides,  you  don't 
know  all.  There  is  another  letter.  And  I  have  heard  from  Mabel. 
But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  later.  If  you  are  coming,  come  ! ' 

Folding  up  the  letter,  Mr.  Dacre  returned  it  to  the  Duke. 

'  As  you  say,  what  are  five  hundred  pounds  to  you  ?  It's  as 
well  they  are  not  as  much  to  you  as  they  are  to  me,  or  I'm 
afraid ' 

'  Hang  it,  Ivor,  do  prose  afterwards  ! ' 

The  Duke  hurried  across  the  road.  Mr.  Dacre  hastened 
after  him.  As  they  entered  the  Arcade  they  passed  a  constable. 
Mr.  Dacre  touched  his  companion's  arm. 

'  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  ask  our  friend  in  blue  to  walk 
behind  us  ?  His  neighbourhood  might  be  handy.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  The  Duke  stopped  short.  '  Ivor,  this  is  my 
affair,  not  yours.  If  you  are  not  content  to  play  the  part  of  silent 
witness,  be  so  good  as  to  leave  me.' 
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'My  dear  Datchet,  I'm  entirely  at  your  service.  I  can  be 
every  whit  as  insane  as  you,  I  do  assure  you.' 

Side  by  side  they  moved  rapidly  down  the  Burlington  Arcade. 
The  Duke  was  obviously  in  a  state  of  the  extremest  nervous  tension. 
Mr.  Dacre  was  equally  obviously  in  a  state  of  the  most  supreme 
enjoyment.  People  stared  as  they  rushed  past.  The  Duke  saw 
nothing.  Mr.  Dacre  saw  everything,  and  smiled. 

When  they  reached  the  Piccadilly  end  of  the  Arcade  the  Duke 
pulled  up.  He  looked  about  him.  Mr.  Dacre  also  looked  about  him. 
'  I  see  nothing  of  your  white-hatted  and  gardenia-buttonholed 
friend,'  said  Ivor. 

The  Duke  referred  to  his  watch  : 
'  It's  not  yet  half-past  five.     I'm  up  to  time.' 
Mr.  Dacre  held  his  stick  in  front  of  him  and  leaned  on  it.    He 
indulged  himself  with  a  beatific  smile  : 

'  It  strikes  me,  my  dear  Datchet,  that  you've  been  the  victim 

of  one  of  the  finest  things  in  hoaxes ' 

'  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting.' 

The  voice  which  interrupted  Mr.  Dacre  came  from  the  rear. 
While  they  were  looking  in  front  of  them  some  one  approached 
from  behind,  apparently  coming  out  of  the  shop  which  was  at 
their  backs. 

The  speaker  looked  a  gentleman.  He  sounded  like  one,  too. 
Costume,  appearance,  manner  were  beyond  reproach — even 
beyond  the  criticism  of  two  such  keen  critics  as  were  these.  The 
glorious  attire  of  a  London  dandy  was  surmounted  with  a  beautiful 
white  top-hat.  In  his  buttonhole  was  a  magnificent  gardenia. 

In  age  the  stranger  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  and  a 
sunny-faced,  handsome  boy  at  that.  His  cheeks  were  hairless, 
his  eyes  were  blue.  His  smile  was  not  only  innocent,  it  was 
bland.  Never  was  there  a  more  conspicuous  illustration  of  that 
repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Yere. 

The  Duke  looked  at  him,  and  glowered.  Mr.  Dacre  looked  at 
him,  and  smiled. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  asked  the  Duke. 

'  Ah — that  is  the  question ! '  The  newcomer's  refined  and 
musical  voice  breathed  the  very  soul  of  affability.  '  I  am  an 
individual  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  want  of  five  hundred 
pounds.' 

'  Are  you  the  scoundrel  who  sent  me  that  •infamous  letter?  ' 
That  charming  stranger  never  turned  a  hair  ! 
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'  I  am  the  scoundrel  mentioned  in  that  infamous  letter  who 
wants  to  accost  you  at  the  Piccadilly  end  of  the  Burlington 
Arcade  before  half-past  five — as  witness  my  white  hat  and  my 
gardenia.' 

'  Where's  my  wife  ? ' 

The  stranger  gently  swung  his  stick  in  front  of  him  with  his 
two  hands.  He  regarded  the  Duke  as  a  merry-hearted  son  might 
regard  his  father.  The  thing  was  beautiful ! 

'  Her  Grace  will  be  home  almost  as  soon  as  you  are — when 
you  have  given  me  the  money  which  I  perceive  you  have  all 
ready  for  me  in  that  scarcely  elegant-looking  canvas  bag.'  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  quite  gracefully.  'Unfortunately,  in 
these  matters  one  has  no  choice — one  is  forced  to  ask  for  gold.5 

'  And  suppose,  instead  of  giving  you  what  is  in  this  canvas 
bag,  I  take  you  by  the  throat  and  choke  the  life  right  out  of  you  ? ' 

'  Or  suppose,'  amended  Mr.  Dacre,  '  that  you  do  better,  and 
commend  this  gentleman  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  first  police- 
man we  encounter.' 

The  stranger  turned  to  Mr.  Dacre.  He  condescended  to 
become  conscious  of  his  presence. 

'  Is  this  gentleman  your  Grace's  friend  ?  Ah — Mr.  Dacre,  I 
perceive  !  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  Dacre,  although, 
possibly,  I  am  unknown  to  him.' 

1  You  were — until  this  moment.' 

With  an  airy  little  laugh  the  stranger  returned  to  the  Duke. 
He  brushed  an  invisible  speck  of  dust  off  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

'  As  has  been  intimated  in  that  infamous  letter,  his  Grace  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  give  me  into  custody — why  not  ?  Only  ' — 
he  said  it  with  his  boyish  smile — '  if  a  particular  communication 
is  not  received  from  me  in  certain  quarters  within  a  certain  time, 
the  Duchess  of  Datchet's  beautiful  white  arm  will  be  hacked  off 
at  the  shoulder.' 

'  You  hound ! ' 

The  Duke  would  have  taken  the  stranger  by  the  throat,  and 
have  done  his  best  to  choke  the  life  right  out  of  him  then  and 
there,  if  Mr.  Dacre  had  not  intervened. 

'  Steady,  old  man ! '  Mr.  Dacre  turned  to  the  stranger : 
'  You  appear  to  be  a  pretty  sort  of  a  scoundrel.' 

The  stranger  gave  his  shoulders  that  almost  imperceptible  shrug': 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Dacre,  I  am  in  want  of  money  !  I  believe  that 
you  sometimes  are  in  want  of  money,  too.' 
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Everybody  knows  that  nobody  knows  where  Ivor  Dacre  gets 
his  money  from,  so  the  allusion  must  have  tickled  him  immensely. 

'  You're  a  cool  hand,'  he  said. 

'  Some  men  are  born  that  way.' 

'  So  I  should  imagine.     Men  like  you  must  be  born,  not  made.' 

'  Precisely — as  you  say  ! '  The  stranger  turned,  with  his 
graceful  smile,  to  the  Duke  :  '  But  are  we  not  wasting  precious 
time  ?  I  can  assure  your  Grace  that,  in  this  particular  matter, 
moments  are  of  value.' 

Mr.  Dacre  interposed  before  the  Duke  could  answer : 

'  If  you  take  my  strongly  urged  advice,  Datchet,  you  will 
summon  this  constable  who  is  now  coming  down  the  Arcade,  and 
hand  over  this  gentleman  to  his  keeping.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  need  fear  that  the  Duchess  will  lose  her  arm,  or  even  her  little 
finger.  Scoundrels  of  this  one's  kidney  are  most  amenable  to 
reason  when  they  have  handcuffs  on  their  wrists.' 

The  Duke  plainly  hesitated.  He  would — and  he  would  not. 
The  stranger,  as  he  eyed  him,  seemed  much  amused. 

'My  dear  Duke,  by  all  means  act  on  Mr.  Dacre's  valuable 
suggestion.  As  I  said  before,  why  not  ?  It  would  at  least  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  Duchess  does  or  does  not  lose  her  arm — 
almost  as  interesting  to  you  as  to  Mr.  Dacre.  Those  blackmailing, 
kidnapping  scoundrels  do  use  such  empty  menaces.  Besides,  you 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  locked  up.  My  imprison- 
ment for  life  would  recompense  you  even  for  the  loss  of  her 
Grace's  arm.  And  five  hundred  pounds  is  such  a  sum  to  have  to 
pay — merely  for  a  wife  !  Why  not,  therefore,  act  on  Mr.  Dacre's 
suggestion  ?  Here  comes  the  constable.'  The  constable  referred 
to  was  advancing  towards  them — he  was  not  a  dozen  yards  away. 
'  Let  me  beckon  to  him — I  will  with  pleasure.'  He  took  out  his 
watch — a  gold  chronograph  repeater.  '  There  are  scarcely  ten 
minutes  left  during  which  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  send  the 
communication  which  I  spoke  of,  so  that  it  may  arrive  in  time. 
As  it  will  then  be  too  late,  and  the  instruments  are  already  pre- 
pared for  the  little  operation  which  her  Grace  is  eagerly  antici- 
pating, it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well,  after  all,  that  you  should 
give  me  into  charge.  You  would  have  saved  your  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  you  would,  at  any  rate,  have  something  in  exchange 
for  her  Grace's  mutilated  limb.  Ah,  here  is  the  constable ! 
Officer ! ' 

The  stranger  spoke  with  such  a  pleasant  little  air  of  easy 
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geniality  that  it  was' impossible  to  tell  if  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest. 
This  fact  impressed  the  Duke  much  more  than  if  he  had  gone  in 
for  a  liberal  indulgence  of  the — under  the  circumstances — ortho- 
dox melodramatic  scowling.  And,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  his  own 
common  sense,  it  impressed  Mr.  Ivor  Dacre  too. 

This  well-bred,  well-groomed  youth  was  just  the  being  to 
realise — aux  bouts  des  angles — a  modern  type  of  the  devil,  the 
type  which  depicts  him  as  a  perfect  gentleman,  who  keeps  smiling 
all  the  time. 

The   constable  whom    this    audacious    rogue    had   signalled 
approached  the  little  group.     He  addressed  the  stranger  : 
'  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ? ' 

'  No,  I  do  not  want  you.     I  think  it  is  the  Duke  of  Datchet.' 
The  constable,  who  knew  the  Duke  very  well  by  sight,  saluted 
him  as  he  turned  to  receive  instructions. 

The  Duke  looked  white,  even  savage.  There  was  not  a 
pleasant  look  in  his  eyes  and  about  his  lips.  He  appeared  to  be 
endeavouring  to  put  a  great  restraint  upon  himself.  There  was 
a  momentary  silence.  Mr.  Dacre  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
interpose.  The  Duke  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

He  spoke  :  '  No,  constable,  I  do  not  want  you.  This  person 
is  mistaken.' 

The  constable  looked  as  if  he  could  not  quite  make  out  how 
such  a  mistake  could  have  arisen,  hesitated,  then,  with  another 
salute,  he  moved  away. 

The  stranger  was  still  holding  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
'  Only  eight  minutes,'  he  said. 

The  Duke  seemed  to  experience  some  difficulty  in  giving 
utterance  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

'  If  I  give  you  this  five  hundred  pounds,  you — you ' 

As  the  Duke  paused,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  language  which  was 
strong  enough  to  convey  his  meaning,  the  stranger  laughed. 

'  Let  us  take  the  adjectives  for  granted.  Besides,  it  is  only 
boys  who  call  each  other  names — men  do  things.  If  you  give  me 
the  five  hundred  sovereigns,  which  you  have  in  that  bag,  at  once — 
in  five  minutes  it  will  be  too  late — I  will  promise — I  will  not 
swear ;  if  you  do  not  credit  my  simple  promise,  you  will  not 
believe  my  solemn  affirmation — I  will  promise  that,  possibly 
within  an  hour,  certainly  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Duchess 
of  Datchet  shall  return  to  you  absolutely  uninjured — except,  of 
course,  as  you  are  already  aware,  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the  hairs 
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of  her  head.  I  will  promise  this  on  the  understanding  that  you 
do  not  yourself  attempt  to  see  where  I  go,  and 'that  you  will  allow 
no  one  else  to  do  so.'  This  with  a  glance  at  Ivor  Dacre.  '  I  shall 
know  at  once  if  I  am  followed.  If  you  entertain  any  such  inten- 
tions, you  had  better,  on  all  accounts,  remain  in  possession  of  your 
five  hundred  pounds.' 

The  Duke  eyed  him  very  grimly  : 

'  I  entertain  no  such  intentions — until  the  Duchess  returns.' 
Again  the  stranger  indulged  in  that  musical  little  laugh  of  his  : 
'  Ah,  until  the  Duchess   returns  !     Of  course,  then  the  bar- 
gain's at  an  end.     When  you  are  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  Grace's  society,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  set  all  the  dogs  in 
Europe  at  my  heels.     I  assure  you  I  fully  expect  that  you  will  do 
so — why  not  ? '     The  Duke  raised  the  canvas   bag.     '  My  dear 
Duke,  ten  thousand  thanks  !     You  shall  see  her  Grace  at  Datchet 
House,  'pon  my  honour,  probably  within  the  hour.' 

'  Well,'  commented  Ivor  Dacre,  when  the  stranger  had  vanished, 
with  the  bag,  into  Piccadilly,  and  as  the  Duke  and  himself  moved 
towards  Burlington  Gardens,  '  if  a  gentleman  is  to  be  robbed,  it 
is  as  well  that  he  should  have  another  gentleman  to  rob  him.' 


III. 

Mr.  Dacre  eyed  his  companion  covertly  as  they  progressed. 
His  Grace  of  Datchet  appeared  to  have  some  fresh  cause  for 
uneasiness.  All  at  once  he  gave  it  utterance,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  was  extremely  sombre  : 

'  Ivor,  do  you  think  that  scoundrel  will  dare  to  play  me  false  ?  ' 

'  I  think,'  murmured  Mr.  Dacre,  '  that  he  has  dared  to  play 
you  pretty  false  already/ 

'  I  don't  mean  that.  But  I  mean  how  am  I  to  know,  now 
that  he  has  his  money,  that  he  will  still  not  keep  Mabel  in  his 
clutches  ? ' 

There  came  an  echo  from  Mr.  Dacre  : 

'  Just  so — how  are  you  to  know  ? ' 

'  I  believe  that  something  of  this  sort  has  been  done  in  the 
States.' 

'  I  thought  that  there  they  were  content  to  kidnap  them  after 
they  were  dead.  I  was  not  aware  that  they  had,  as  yet,  got  quite 
so  far  as  the  living.' 
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'  I  believe  that  I  have  heard  of  something  just  like  this.' 

'  Possibly ;  they  are  giants  over  there.' 

'  And  in  that  case  the  scoundrels,  when  their  demands  were  met, 
refused  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  their  bargain,  and  asked  for  more.' 

The  Duke  stood  still.     He  clenched  his  fists,  and  swore : 

'  Ivor,  if  that villain  doesn't  keep  his  word,  and  Mabel 

isn't  home  within  the  hour,  by  — —  I  shall  go  mad  ! ' 

'  My  dear  Datchet ' — Mr.  Dacre  loved  strong  language  as  little 
as  he  loved  a  scene — '  let  us  trust  to  time  and,  a  little,  to  your 
white-hatted  and  gardenia-buttonholed  friend's  word  of  honour. 
You  should  have  thought  of  possible  eventualities  before  you 
showed  your  confidence — really.  Suppose,  instead  of  going  mad, 
we  first  of  all  go  home  ? ' 

A  hansom  stood  waiting  for  a  fare  at  the  end  of  the  Arcade. 
Mr.  Dacre  had  handed  the  Duke  into  it  before  his  Grace  had  quite 
realised  that  the  vehicle  was  there. 

'  Tell  the  fellow  to  drive  faster.'  That  was  what  the  Duke 
said  when  the  cab  had  started. 

'  My  dear  Datchet,  the  man's  already  driving  his  geegee  off  its 
legs.  If  a  bobby  catches  sight  of  him  he'll  take  his  number.' 

A  moment  later,  a  murmur  from  the  Duke : 

'  I  don't  know  if  you're  aware  that  the  Prince  is  coming  to 
dinner  ? ' 

'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it.' 

'  You  take  it  uncommonly  coolly.  How  easy  it  is  to  bear  our 
brother's  burdens  !  Ivor,  if  Mabel  doesn't  turn  up  I  shall  feel  like 
murder.' 

'  I  sympathise  with  you,  Datchet,  with  all  my  heart,  though, 
I  may  observe,  parenthetically,  that  I  very  far  from  realise  the 
situation  even  yet.  Take  my  advice.  If  the  Duchess  does  not 
show  quite  so  soon  as  we  both  of  us  desire,  don't  make  a  scene ;  just 
let  me  see  what  I  can  do.' 

Judging  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  Duke 
was  conscious  of  no  overwhelming  desire  to  witness  an  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Dacre's  prowess. 

When  the  cab  reached  Datchet  House  his  Grace  dashed  up  the 
steps  three  at  a  time.  The  door  flew  open. 

'  Has  the  Duchess  returned  ?  ' 

'  Hereward ! ' 

A  voice  floated  downwards  from  above.  Some  one  came  running 
down  the  stairs.  It  was  her  Grace  of  Datchet. 
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'Mabel!' 

She  actually  rushed  into  the  Duke's  extended  arms.  And  he 
kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  him — before  the  servants. 

'  So  you're  not  quite  dead  ?  '  she  cried. 

'  I  am  almost,'  he  said. 

She  drew  herself  a  little  away  from  him  : 

'  Hereward,  were  you  seriously  hurt  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  have  been  otherwise  than 
seriously  hurt  ? ' 

'  My  darling  !     Was  it  a  Pickford's  van  ? ' 

The  Duke  stared : 

'  A  Pickford's  van  ?  I  don't  understand.  But  come  in  here. 
Come  along,  Ivor.  Mabel,  you  don't  see  Ivor.' 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dacre  ? ' 

Then  the  trio  withdrew  into  a  little  ante-room  ;  it  was  really 
time.  Even  then  the  pair  conducted  themselves  as  if  Mr.  Dacre 
had  been  nothing  and  no  one.  The  Duke  took  the  lady's  two 
hands  in  his.  He  eyed  her  fondly. 

'  So  you  are  uninjured,  with  the  exception  of  that  lock  of 
hair.  Where  did  the  villain  take  it  from  ? ' 

The  lady  looked  a  little  puzzled  : 

'  What  lock  of  hair  ? ' 

From  an  envelope  which  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  Duke 
produced  a  shining  tress.  It  was  the  lock  of  hair  which  had 
arrived  in  the  first  communication.  '  I  will  have  it  framed.' 

'  You  will  have  what  framed  ?  '  The  Duchess  glanced  at  what 
the  Duke  was  so  tenderly  caressing,  almost,  as  it  seemed,  a  little 
dubiously.  '  Whatever  is  it  you  have  there  ?  ' 

'  It  is  the  lock  of  hair  which  that  scoundrel  sent  me.'  Some- 
thing in  the  lady's  face  caused  him  to  ask  a  question  :  '  Didn't  he 
tell  you  he  had  sent  it  me  ? ' 

'  Hereward ! ' 

'  Did  the  brute  tell  you  that  he  meant  to  cut  off,  your  little 
finger  ? ' 

A  very  curious  look  came  into  the  lady's  face.  She  glanced 
at  the  Duke  as  if  she,  all  at  once,  were  half  afraid  of  him.  She 
cast  at  Mr.  Dacre  what  really  seemed  to  be  a  look  of  inquiry.  Her 
voice  was  tremulously  anxious  : 

'  Hereward,  did — did  the  accident  affect  you  mentally  ?  ' 

'  How  could  it  not  have  affected  me  mentally  ?  Do  you  think 
that  my  mental  organisation  is  of  steel  ?  ' 
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'  But  you  look  so  well  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  look  well,  now  that  I  have  you  back  again.  Tell 
me,  darling,  did  that  hound  actually  threaten  you  with  cutting  off 
your  arm  ?  If  he  did,  I  shall  feel  half  inclined  to  kill  him  yet.' 

The  Duchess  seemed  positively  to  shrink  from  her  better-half  s 
near  neighbourhood  : 

'  Hereward,  was  it  a  Pickford's  van  ? ' 

The  Duke  seemed  puzzled.     Well  he  might  be : 

'  Was  what  a  Pickford's  van  ?  ' 

The  lady  turned  to  Mr.  Dacre.  In  her  voice  there  was  a  ring 
of  anguish  : 

'  Mr.  Dacre,  tell  me,  was  it  a  Pickford's  van  ? ' 

Ivor  could  only  imitate  his  relative's  repetition  of  her  inquiry  : 

'  I  don't  quite  catch  you — was  what  a  Pickford's  van  ? ' 

The  Duchess  clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her  : 

'  What  is  it  you  are  keeping  from  me  ?  What  is  it  you  are 
trying  to  hide  ?  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  the  worst,  whatever  it 
may  be !  Do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  suspense  ;  you  do  not 
know  what  I  already  have  endured.  Mr.  Dacre,  is  my  husband 
mad?' 

One  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  lady's  amazing  appeal  to 
Mr.  Dacre  as  to  her  husband's  sanity  was  received  with  something 
like  surprise.  As  the  Duke  continued  to  stare  at  her,  a  dreadful 
fear  began  to  loom  upon  his  brain : 

'  My  darling,  your  brain  is  unhinged  ! ' 

He  advanced  to  take  her  two  hands  again  in  his ;  but,  to  his 
unmistakable  distress,  she  shrank  away  from  him  : 

'  Hereward — don't  touch  me.  How  is  it  that  I  missed  you  ? 
Why  did  you  not  wait  until  I  came  ?  ' 

'  Wait  until  you  came  ? ' 

The  Duke's  bewilderment  increased. 

'  Surely,  if  your  injuries  turned  out,  after  all,  to  be  slight, 
that  was  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  have  waited,  after 
sending  for  me  like  that.' 

'  I  sent  for  you — I  ? '  The  Duke's  tone  was  grave.  '  My 
darling,  perhaps  you  had  better  come  upstairs.' 

'  Not  until  we  have  had  an  explanation.  You  must  have 
known  that  I  should  come.  Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me  after 
you  had  sent  me  that  ?  ' 

The  Duchess  held  out  something  to  the  Duke.  He  took  it. 
It  was  a  card — his  own  visiting-card.  Something  was  written  on 
the  back  of  it.  He  read  aloud  what  was  written  : 
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*  "  Mabel,  come  to  me  at  once  with  bearer.  They  tell  me  that 
they  cannot  take  me  home."  It  looks  like  my  own  writing.' 

'  Looks  like  it !  It  is  your  writing.' 

'  It  looks  like  it — and  written  with  a  shaky  pen.' 

'  My  dear  child,  one's  hand  would  shake  at  such  a  moment  as 
that.' 

'  Mabel,  where  did  you  get  this  ? ' 

'  It  was  brought  to  me  in  Cane  and  Wilson's.' 

'  Who  brought  it  ? ' 

'  Who  brought  it  ?     Why,  the  man  you  sent.' 

'  The  man  I  sent  ? '  A  light  burst  upon  the  Duke's  brain. 
He  fell  back  a  pace.  '  It's  the  decoy ! ' 

Her  Grace  echoed  the  words  : 

'  The  decoy  ?  ' 

'  The  scoundrel !  To  set  a  trap  with  such  a  bait !  My  poor, 
innocent  darling,  did  you  think  it  came  from  me  ?  Tell  me, 
Mabel,  where  did  he  cut  off  your  hair  ? ' 

'  Cut  off  my  hair  ? ' 

Her  Grace  put  her  hand  up  to  her  head  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
her  hair  was  there. 

'  Where  did  he  take  you  to  ? ' 

'  He  took  me  to  Draper's  Buildings.' 

'  Draper's  Buildings  ? ' 

'  I  have  never  been  in  the  City  before,  but  he  told  me  it  was 
Draper's  Buildings.  Isn't  that  near  the  Stock  Exchange  ? ' 

'  Near  the  Stock  Exchange  ? ' 

It  seemed  rather  a  curious  place  to  which  to  take  a  kidnapped 
victim.  The  man's  audacity  ! 

'  He  told  me  that  you  were  coming  out  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
when  a  van  knocked  you  over.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
Pickford's  van — was  it  a  Pickford's  van  ? ' 

'  No,  it  was  not  a  Pickford's  van.  Mabel,  were  you  in  Draper's 
Buildings  when  you  wrote  that  letter  ?  ' 

'  Wrote  what  letter  ?  ' 

'  Have  you  forgotten  it  already  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  word  in  it  which  will  not  be  branded  on  my  brain  until  I  die.' 

'  Hereward  !  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Surely  you  cannot  have  written  me  such  a  letter  as  that, 
and  then  have  forgotten  it  already  ?  ' 

He  handed  her  the  letter  which  had  arrived  in  the  second 
communication.  She  glanced  at  it,  askance.  Then  she  took  it 
vith  a  little  gasp. 
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'  Hereward,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  take  a  chair.'  She 
took  a  chair.  'Whatever — whatever's  this?'  As  she  read  the 
letter  the  varying  expressions  which  passed  across  her  face  were,  in 
themselves,  a  study  in  psychology.  '  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
imagine  that,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  I  could  have 
written  such  a  letter  as  this  ?  ' 

'Mabel!' 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  with  emphasis  : 

'  Hereward,  don't  say  that  you  thought  this  came  from  me  ! '  • 

'  Not  come  from  you  ?  '  He  remembered  Knowles's  diplomatic 
reception  of  the  epistle  on  its  first  appearance.  '  I  suppose  that 
you  will  say  next  that  this  is  not  a  lock  of  your  hair  ? ' 

'  My  dear  child,  what  bee  have  you  got  in  your  bonnet  ?  This 
a  lock  of  my  hair  !  Why,  it's  not  in  the  least  bit  like  my  hair  ! ' 

Which  was  certainly  inaccurate.  As  far  as  colour  was 
concerned  it  was  an  almost  perfect  match.  The  Duke  turned  to 
Mr.  Dacre. 

'  Ivor,  I've  had  to  go  through  a  good  deal  this  afternoon.  If 
I  have  to  go  through  much  more,  something  will  crack  ! '  He 
touched  his  forehead.  '  I  think  it's  my  turn  to  take  a  chair.' 
He  also  took  a  chair.  Not  the  one  which  the  Duchess  had  vacated, 
but  one  which  faced  it.  He  stretched  out  his  legs  in  front  of 
him  ;  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers-pockets ;  he  said,  in  a 
tone  which  was  not  only  gloomy  but  absolutely  gruesome  : 

'  Might  I  ask,  Mabel,  if  you  have  been  kidnapped  ? ' 

'  Kidnapped  ? ' 

'  The  word  I  used  was  "  kidnapped."  But  I  will  spell  it  if  you 
like.  Or  I  will  get  a  dictionary,  that  you  may  see  its  meaning.' 

The  Duchess  looked  as  if  she  was  beginning  to  be  not  quite 
sure  if  she  was  awake  or  sleeping.  She  turned  to  Ivor  : 

'  Mr.  Dacre,  has  the  accident  affected  Hereward's  brain  ? ' 

The  Duke  took  the  words  out  of  his  cousin's  mouth  : 

'  On  that  point,  my  dear,  let  me  ease  your  mind.  I  don't 
know  if  you  are  under  the  impression  that  I  should  be  the  same 
shape  after  a  Pickford's  van  had  run  over  me  as  I  was  before ;  but, 
in  any  case,  I  have  not  been  run  over  by  a  Pickford's  van.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  there  has  been  no  accident.  Dismiss  that 
delusion  from  your  mind.' 

'Oh!' 

'  You  appear  surprised.  One  might  even  think  that  you  were 
sorry.  But  may  I  now  ask  what  you  did  when  you  arrived  at 
Draper's  Buildings  ? ' 
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'  Did  !  I  looked  for  you  ! ' 

'  Indeed  !  And  when  you  had  looked  in  vain,  what  was  the 
next  item  in  your  programme  ? ' 

The  lady  shrank  still  further  from  him : 

'  Hereward,  have  you  been  having  a  jest  at  my  expense  ?  Can 
you  have  been  so  cruel  ? '  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Rising,  the  Duke  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  : 

'  Mabel,  tell  me — what  did  you  do  when  you  had  looked  for  me 
in  vain  ? ' 

'  I  looked  for  you  upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  everywhere. 
It  was  quite  a  large  place,  it  took  me  ever  such  a  time.  I 
thought  that  I  should  go  distracted.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  you,  or  even  that  there  had  been  an  accident  at 
ah1 — it  was  all  offices.  I  couldn't  make  it  out  in  the  least,  and 
the  people  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  me  out  either.  So 
when  I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere  I  came  straight  home  again.' 

The  Duke  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then,  with  funereal 
gravity,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Dacre.  He  put  to  him  this  question  : 

'  Ivor,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dacre  drew  his  hand  across  his  mouth  with  rather  a 
suspicious  gesture  : 

'  My  dear  fellow,  only  a  smile  ! ' 

The  Duchess  looked  from  one  to  the  other  : 

'  What  have  you  two  been  doing  ?     What  is  the  joke  ?  ' 

With  an  air  of  preternatural  solemnity  the  Duke  took  two 
letters  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

'  Mabel,  you  have  already  seen  your  letter.  You  have  already 
seen  the  lock  of  your  hair.  Just  look  at  this — and  that.' 

He  gave  her  the  two  very  singular  communications  which  had 
arrived  in  such  a  mysterious  manner,  and  so  quickly  one  after  the 
other.  She  read  them  with  wide-open  eyes. 

'  Hereward  !  Wherever  did  these  come  from  ?  ' 

The  Duke  was  standing  with  his  legs  apart,  and  his  hands  in 
his  trousers-pockets.  '  I  would  give — I  would  give  another  five 
hundred  pounds  to  know.  Shall  I  tell  you,  madam,  what  I  have 
been  doing  ?  I  have  been  presenting  five  hundred  golden  sovereigns 
to  a  perfect  stranger,  with  a  top-hat,  and  a  gardenia  in  his  button- 
hole.' 

'  Whatever  for  ?  ' 

'  If  you  have  perused  those  documents  which  you  have  in  your 
hand,  you  will  have  some  faint  idea.  Ivor,  when  it's  your  funeral 
I'll  smile.  Mabel,  Duchess  of  Datchet,  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
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upon  the  vacuum  which  represents  my  brain  that  I've  been  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  practical  jokes  that  ever 
yet  was 'planned.  When  that  fellow  brought  you  that  card  at 
Cane  and  Wilson's — which,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  never  came 
from  me — some  one  walked  out  of  the  front  entrance  who  was  so 
exactly  like  you  that  both  Barnes  and  Moysey  took  her  for  you. 
Moysey  showed  her  into  the  carriage,  and  Barnes  drove  her  home. 
But  when  the  carriage  reached  home  it  was  empty.  Your  double 
had  got  out  upon  the  road.' 

The  Duchess  uttered  a  sound  which  was  half  gasp,  half  sigh  : 

'  Hereward ! ' 

'  Barnes  and  Moysey,  with  beautiful  and  childlike  innocence, 
when  they  found  that  they  had  brought  the  thing  home  empty, 
came  straightway  and  told  me  that  you  had  jumped  out  of  the 
brougham  while  it  had  been  driving  full  pelt  through  the  streets. 
While  I  was  digesting  that  piece  of  information  there  came  the 
first  epistle,  with  the  lock  of  your  hair.  Before  I  had  time  to 
digest  that  there  came  the  second  epistle,  with  yours  inside,  and, 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  authenticity  of  your  appeal,  the  same 
envelope  held  this.' 

The  Duke  handed  the  Duchess  the  half  of  the  broken  sixpence. 
She  stared  at  it  with  the  most  unequivocal  astonishment. 

'  Why,  it  looks  just  like  my  sixpence.'  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  breast,  feeling  something  that  was  there.  '  But  it  isn't ! 
What  wickedness  ! ' 

'  It  is  wickedness,  isn't  it  ?  Anyhow,  that  seemed  good 
enough  for  me ;  so  I  posted  off  with  the  five  hundred  pounds  to 
save  your  arm — not  to  dwell  upon  your  little  finger.' 

'  It  seems  incredible  ! ' 

'  It  sounds  incredible  ;  but  unfathomable  is  the  folly  of  man, 
especially  of  a  man  who  loves  his  wife.'  The  Duke  crossed  to  Mr. 
Dacre.  '  I  don't  want,  Ivor,  to  suggest  anything  in  the  way  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  but  if  you  could  keep  this  matter  to  your- 
self, and  not  mention  it  to  your  friends,  our  white-hatted  and 
gardenia-buttonholed  acquaintance  is  welcome  to  his  five  hundred 
pounds,  and Mabel,  what  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ' 

The  Duchess  appeared,  all  at  once,  to  be  seized  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

'  Hereward,'  she  cried,  '  just  think  how  that  man  must  be 
laughing  at  you  ! ' 

And  the  Duke  of  Datchet  thought  of  it. 
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OUR  ANCIENT  ALMSHOUSES. 

WE  appear  to  have  given  up  the  practice  of  building  almshouses. 
Occasionally  we  rebuild  them  on  account  of  irreparable  dilapida- 
tions, and  still  more  rarely  extend  them ;  but,  nowadays,  we 
ponder  over  model  lodging-houses  and  Peabody  Buildings — tall, 
gaunt,  airy  habitations,  without  doubt  most  excellent  in  their  way 
--and  no  one  endows  and  builds  the  low,  gabled,  lattice- windowed, 
diamond-paned  cottages  in  a  row,  or  round  three  sides  of  a  square, 
that  our  forefathers  reared  in  so  many  places  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  picturesque  little  homes  for  our  aged  poor 
were  thoughts  put  into  deeds  by  pious  and  charitable  souls  in  '  the 
merry  days  of  old '  only.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  these  considerate 
people  that  they  did  not  anticipate  all  the  laws  and  bye-laws  of 
our  modern  sanitary  authorities,  rural  or  urban  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
to  their  credit  that  they  left  us,  on  all  sorts  of  sites  in  our  country 
towns  and  pleasant  villages,  architectural  and  artistic  effects  that 
we  never  surpass. 

Our  country  towns  that  were  country  towns  before  the  days  of 
the  Tudors — not  the  manufacturing,  or  mining,  or  metallic  centres 
that  have  come  into  being  in  these  later  days — owe  much  of  their 
sedate  charm  to  the  cosy  mellow  almshouses  upon  which  their  still 
older  churches  look  down  protectingly.  Coventry,  for  instance, 
notwithstanding  its  wealth  in  its  three  tall  spires,  in  its  Corpora- 
tion buildings  with  their  crypt,  hall,  and  parlour,  and  in  its  legends, 
is  all  the  richer  in  a  subtle  sort  of  way  for  its  possessions  of  this 
kind.  We  feel  as  we  look  upon  the  great  beams  in  them  that  are 
a  little  shrunken  here  and  there,  upon  the  walls  that  are  a  little 
bulging,  and  the  stones  that  are  somewhat  worn,  and  upon  their 
inner  courts  that  are  shadowy  with  overhanging  galleries  and 
archways,  that  we  see  a  veritable  part  of  Old  England,  the  very 
same  that  our  forefathers  saw  long  ago.  Stamford,  too,  would  be 
much  less  to  us,  notwithstanding  its  romance  and  its  Burleigh 
House,  without  the  bede-houses  and  callises,  as  the  almshouses  are 
called  there.  Hereford,  for  another  example,  with  its  Wye,  its 
cathedral,  its  castle-green,  its  ancient  parish  churches,  and  its  old 
red-brick  roomy  mansions  set  in  quiet,  spacious,  dreamy  nooks, 
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would  be  shorn  of  half  its  interest  if  the  numerous  groups  of  alms- 
houses  in  it  were  not  taken  into  account.  The  general  air  of 
peacefulness  and  antique  grace  pervading  these  old  places ;  the 
kindly  scope  of  the  founders  in  the  provision  of  a  house  of  prayer 
in  some  instances,  of  gardens  and  grass-plots  in  others,  of  sundials 
here,  stone  benches  there  ;  the  heraldic  insignia  carved  on  the 
sun-ripened  fronts,  conveying  the  founder's  identity,  and  the  Latin 
or  old  English  inscriptions  incised  over  the  entrance  doorways  to 
set  forth  the  particulars  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders ;  the 
softened  edges  of  the  interstices  of  the  masonry,  or  half-timbered 
work,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  well  as  the  tones  as  of  autumnal  tints 
that  time  has  given  them,  all  contribute  to  an  aspect  that  is  sin- 
gularly impressive.  The  old  people  who  live  in  them,  and  slowly 
and  gently  pass  in  and  out  with  careful  footsteps,  are  part  of  the 
general  fitness,  which  would  not  be  so  well  maintained  by  any 
other  kind  of  tenants. 

Many  almshouses  are  called  hospitals.  It  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  that  really  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinction, inasmuch  as  almshouses  are  residences  grouped  together 
in  one  place,  but  each  furnished  with  a  separate  entrance ;  whereas 
hospitals  are  similar  rentless  residences,  or  rooms,  approached 
through  a  common  entrance,  or  gateway,  with  the  addition  of  a 
common  hall  for  the  use  of  the  residents  for  various  purposes. 
The  terms  are  occasionally  used  interchangeably,  or  nearly  so,  for 
in  an  old  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Trinity  House  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  we  may  read  entries  relating  to  buildings 
that  are  written  down  as  almshouses,  though  one  contains  six, 
another  seven,  and  a  third  eight  rooms  for  pensioners.  The  grand 
institution  near  Winchester  is  called  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  and 
Almshouses  of  Noble  Poverty.  Both  forms  of  charity  provide  a 
dwelling  and  a  small  income ;  and  both  have  another  feature  in 
common  in  the  provision,  in  some  instances,  of  means  to  ensure  a 
little  raiment  as  well,  which  is  often,  curiously,  the  gift  of  a  new 
gown  every  second  year.  Some  of  these  admirable  institutions, 
whether  called  almshouses  or  hospitals,  are  intended  for  men  only, 
who  in  some  places  must  be  widowers  or  bachelors  ;  some  are  for 
women  only ;  some  for  widows  only  ;  and  some  for  the  use  of  both 
men  and  women,  as  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  there  are  aims- 
houses  for  twelve  poor  men  and  women  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
and  at  Dulwich  where  Edward  Alleyne  provided  house-room  for 
six  poor  brothers  and  six  poor  sisters,  at  Petworth  where  Thomas 
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Thompson  founded  houses  for   six  men  and  six  women,  and  at 
Egham,  East  Grinstead,  Tottenham,  and  many  other  places. 

We  will  look  first  at  Bablake  Hospital,  Coventry.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  this  town,  so  near  the 
very  heart  of  England,  made  glorious  as  they  are  by  the  three 
superbly  grand  ancient  churches,  and  made  drolly  attractive  by 
the  effigy  of  Peeping  Tom  looking  down  from  his  high  coign  of 
vantage  upon  the  brisk  traffic  and  all  else  that  is  going  on,  as  well 
as  made  enchanting  by  various  charming  and  cunning  bits  of 
domestic  architecture.  We  realise,  as  we  make  our  way  through 
them,  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which  picturesque  effect  attained 
in  old  times  ;  nevertheless,  when  we  arrive  at  the  hospital  we  are 
surprised  at  the  captivation  of  its  presentment.  It  is  built  of  a 
strong  timber  framework  arranged  in  well-considered  lines,  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal,  which  is  filled  in  with  plaster-work. 
All  the  gables  have  barge-boards  richly  carved  and  perforated,  and 
bold  finials  with  deep  mouldings ;  all  the  windows  have  mullions 
and  diamond  panes,  and  most  of  them  have  tracery  in  their  head- 
ings, and  some  of  them  project  oriel  fashion  ;  and  all  the  inviting 
doorways  have  varied  conformations.  Everywhere  there  is  regu- 
larity relieved  by  diversity ;  and  the  whole  has  acquired  a  tone  of 
exquisite  serenity.  As  we  look  upon  it,  we  can  imagine  the 
pleased  pride  of  Thomas  Bond,  the  founder,  as  he  thought  out  the 
details  of  his  scheme  to  benefit  so  many  persons  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  We  are  glad  to  know  that,  in  1497,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  Mayor  of  Coventry,  and  consequently  of  lording 
it  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  in  the  mayoress's  stately  parlour  when 
the  oak  panels,  the  stained  glass,  and  the  carved  furniture  were 
new.  When  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  after  his 
charitable  intentions  had  been  accomplished,  another  prosperous 
resident  augmented  the  funds  to  an  extent  that  enabled  the 
trustees  to  include  in  it  a  good  education  for  poor  boys.  This 
second  benefactor  was  Thomas  Wheatley,  who  was  an  ironmonger. 
In  connection  with  his  riches  there  is  a  legend  still  lingering  about 
the  old  place  that  is  told  in  these  words  :  '  In  the  course  of  traffic 
he  sent  a  servant  to  Spain  to  purchase  for  him  some  steel  gads, 
which  he  did,  as  he  thought,  in  open  fair,  and  exported  them  for 
England  ;  and  on  their  arrival  these  barrels  were  found  to  contain 
cochineal  or  ingots  of  silver.  The  servant  not  knowing  of  whom 
he  made  the  purchase,  Mr.  Wheatley  kept  them  by  him  a  length 
of  time,  in  case  an  inquiry  after  them  should  take  place,  which 
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never  happened.     He  gave  the  profits  of  those  articles  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  charitable  purposes.' 

Not  far  off,  in  Grey  Friars  Lane,  is  another  fine  specimen  of 
timber  architecture.  This  is  a  hospital  or  dwelling  for  aged  widows, 
founded  in  1 529  by  Mr.  William  Ford.  Though  not  on  quite  so  large 
a  scale  as  Bablake  Hospital,  it  is  quite  as  delightsome  in  its  aspect 
of  endurance  and  repose.  It  is  russety  as  to  its  timbers  and  pale 
as  to  its  plaster-work ;  and  the  old  glass  in  its  casements  is  iri- 
descent with  wear  of  weather.  There  is  an  indescribable  mastery 
in  its  architectural  features  like  that  we  own  in  the  songs  and 
sonnets  of  the  time  of  its  erection. 

Leycester's  Hospital,  in  Warwick,  is  another  most  venerable  and 
striking  example  of  half-timbered  work,  as  this  mode  of  building 
is  technically  called.  It  was  originally  a  hall  belonging  to  two 
guilds.  In  1571  it  was  purchased  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  converted  into  residences  for  a  master  and  twelve 
impotent  persons  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  such  of  his  own  tenants  as 
might  be  infirm,  or  soldiers  maimed  in  the  service  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress ;  then,  failing  these,  for  the  poor  of  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  Wootten-under-Edge,  or  Erlingham  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  earl  required  that  each  of  these  pensioners  should 
wear  a  blue  gown  with  his  cognizance  (a  bear  and  ragged  staff)  on 
their  left  arms  whenever  they  appeared  in  public.  It  is  under- 
stood that  it  was  this  well-endowed  establishment  that  Hawthorn 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  portrayed  a  similar  retreat  in  his 
romance. 

In  Northamptonshire  there  is  a  good  example  at  Kothwell. 
This  is  Jesus  Hospital,  founded  by  Owen  Eagdale,  a  schoolmaster, 
about  1591.  The  buildings,  which  are  encompassed  by  a  high 
wall,  enclose  a  quadrangular  court,  which  is  entered  through  a 
gateway.  On  the  right  of  this  entrance  is  the  master's  house,  and 
on  the  left  are  apartments  for  the  nurses.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  men  receive  about  ten  shillings  a  week  from  the  funds,  as 
well  as  clothing ;  and  each  resident  has  a  garden,  and  the  little 
community  has  an  orchard  in  common.  All  that  the  kindly  old 
schoolmaster  asked  in  return  for  his  benefits  was  that  those  who 
enjoyed  them  would  '  have  a  special  care  and  regard  that  his  tomb 
in  Eothwell  church  and  the  epitaphs,  superscriptions,  walls,  pave- 
ments, and  other  things  therewith  annexed,  should  be  kept  whole, 
safe,  bright,  and  clean.'  At  KetteriDg,  in  this  same  county,  we 
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may  see  a  row  of  one-storied  cottages,  founded  in  1688  by  Edmund 
Sawyer,  who  placed  his  coat-of-arms  over  the  door  of  the  central 
one.  And  in  this  same  part  of  the  kingdom,  known  as  the 
Dukeries,  and  marvelled  at  for  its  extensive  ramification  of  long 
and  noble  vistas  of  elms,  limes,  and  beeches,  is  another  example. 
This  is  at  Weekly,  where,  near  the  church  and  facing  the  east,  is 
a  stone  building  covered  with  a  grey-slated  roof,  with  eight  win- 
dows looking  out  upon  one  of  these  vistas  in  Boughton  Park. 
The  doorway,  which  has  a  Stuart  touch  about  it,  has  an  inscription 
cut  upon  the  lintel :  '  What  Thou  Doest  Do  It  In  Fayth ' ;  and  the 
Montagu  arms  and  the  date  1611.  We  know  more  of  this  charity 
than  of  Edmund  Sawyer's.  We  have  the  precise  words  of  the  founder 
to  peruse :  '  Whereas  I,  Edward  Montagu  of  Boughton  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  according  to  the 
statute  made  in  the  nine  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Blessed  Memory,  intituled  an  Act  for  erecting 
of  Hospitals,  or  Biding,  or  Working  Houses  for  the  poor,  have 
founded  an  Hospital  within  the  parish  of  Weekly  in  the  County  of 
Northampton  by  my  deed  bearing  date  the  16th  Nov.  1614  and 
inrolled  in  Chancery  the  18th  of  the  same,'  &c.,  &c.  Seven  poor 
people  were  intended  to  reside  in  this  hospital.  The  rules  give 
us  further  glimpses  of  the  thoughts  Edward  Montagu  had  in  his 
mind.  The  inmates  he  stipulated  should  be  chosen  by  the  heirs 
of  his  grandfather,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  They  were  to  be 
single,  and  of  threescore  years  of  age,  or  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable 
to  work  for  their  living ;  and  they  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
residents  in  neighbouring  villages,  among  which  Hemington  is 
named  as  his  own  birthplace.  Every  Friday  each  man  is  entitled 
to  five  shillings  and  sixpence  and  the  master  to  a  somewhat  larger 
allowance  ;  and  two  wives  or  widows  receive  three  shillings  a  week 
each  for  bed-making,  room-cleaning,  and  attendance  on  the  sick. 
At  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  each  man  is  entitled  to  a 
gown  of  blue  cloth,  and  the  founder  directs  that  should  the  old 
one  be  still  good  when  the  new  one  is  presented  it  can  be  made 
into  breeches.  The  bibacious  and  roystering  tendencies  of  Stuart 
times  are  met  with  mention  that  drunkards  and  riotous  brethren 
are  to  be  expelled.  None  could  lodge  out  without  leave,  and  no 
stranger  was  to  lodge  in  the  house,  nor  was  any  resident  to  beg 
on  pain  of  expulsion.  All  were  to  attend  every  service  in  the 
neighbouring  church,  or  pay  a  fine  of  two  pence.  The  founder 
furthermore  required  that  the  courts  in  front  and  at  the  rear  of 
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the  hospital  should  be  kept  in  order  by  the  brother  who  was  the 
last  newcomer.  Curiously,  no  fireplaces  were  provided  for  these 
old  men  except  in  the  common  hall  and  a  room  over  it  intended  for 
the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  institution.  Quite 
lately  this  omission  has  been  remedied  by  the  insertion  of  a  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  regulations  thus  laid  down  are  still  carried 
out,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  fines  of  two  pence  for  each 
absence  from  the  church  services. 

It  is  worth  while  to  walk  down  the  High  Street,  in  Gruildford, 
to  see  Archbishop  Abbot's  Hospital.  Though  ripe,  it  is  still  in 
its  prime — not  tottering  or  swerving,  but  upright  and  stalwart 
and  ruddy.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  not  founded  till  ]619, 
it  has  as  much  of  a  Tudor  air  as  Hampton  Court  has.  It  is  not 
set  back  from  the  street,  but  its  slightly  projecting  wings  are  flush 
with  the  houses  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  a  dozen  of  its  windows, 
not  counting  the  single-light  openings  in  the  semi-octagonal 
turrets  flanking  the  central  gateway,  look  out  upon  it.  Twice  as 
many  windows,  arranged  to  light  the  two  stories  of  rooms  for  the 
residents,  look  out  on  to  an  inner  quadrangle  between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet  square,  measuring  by  the  eye ;  and  on  the  furthest 
side  of  this  quadrangle  are  a  chapel,  a  hall,  and  a  kitchen.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  central  gateway  as  we  near  it,  we  may  see  there  are 
two  tiers  of  windows  in  its  front,  whereof  the  upper  one  is  divided 
by  stone  mullions  into  four  lights,  and  the  lower  one,  by  the 
addition  of  a  transom,  into  ten.  Below  these  is  a  coat  of  arms, 
handsomely  carved  on  a  large  stone  panel  inserted  in  the  brick- 
work ;  and  we  may  read,  too,  a  motto  :  '  Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit.' 
The  turrets  are  surmounted  by  cupolas,  on  each  of  which  veers  a 
banner  vane.  Within  there  are  chimney-pieces  and  doors,  and 
especially  a  staircase  in  the  hall,  by  which  the  master's  parlour  is 
approached,  that  give  us  a  sense  of  real  contact  with  old  times. 
Nor  are  these  all.  The  dining-hall,  which  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
long,  is  wainscoted  and  enriched  with  a  handsome  cornice;  and 
the  chapel,  where  there  is  still  service  twice  a  day,  has  a  grand 
east  window  full  of  stained  glass,  with  which  the  bright  name  of 
Albert  Diirer  is  associated.  The  balmy  Surrey  winds  and  the  soft 
Surrey  rains  have  dealt  gently  with  George  Abbot's  charity.  They 
have  not  obliterated  a  legend  that  is  still  repeated,  to  the  effect 
that  the  mother  of  the  Archbishop  had  a  dream  before  he  was 
born  that  he  would  be  a  great  man  if  she  could  get  a  pike  or  jack 
to  eat,  and  that  one  actually  swam  into  her  pail  when  she  dipped 
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it  in  the  river  for  water,  whereupon  she  cooked  it  and  ate  it ;  and 
hence  her  son  prospered  and  eventually  became  Primate  of 
England. 

The  north  is  as  well  provided  with  almshouses  as  the  south . 
In  Northumberland  and  Durham  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  sets 
of  them.  There  are  two  in  the  village  of  Greatham.  The  larger 
and  older  was  founded  by  Eobert  de  Stichell,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  1272,  for  the  reception  and  support  of  forty  almsmen,  who  were 
all  to  live  in  one  house  and  mess  at  one  table  ;  but  this  institution 
was  refounded  by  King  James  the  First,  who  reduced  the  number 
of  almsmen  to  thirteen  poor  unmarried  men,  and  substituted  a 
master  for  the  five  priests  and  two  clerks  who  were  stipulated  for 
by  Eobert  de  Stichell.  The  thirteen  poor  old  bachelors,  besides 
diet,  fire,  and  candles,  were  ordered  a  new  gown  every  two  years, 
four  shillings  at  Christmas,  ten  shillings  at  the  New  Year,  and 
four  shillings  at  Midsummer.  The  other  hospital  in  Greatham 
was  founded  by  Dorimer  Parkhurst,  a  former  master  of  the  first 
one,  for  six  poor  widows  or  spinsters,  and  he  arranged  that  each 
should  have  a  separate  dwelling-house,  a  garden,  two  cartloads  of 
coal,  a  new  gown  every  year,  and  two  shillings  every  week.  A 
much  richer  and  more  important  institution  exists  at  Sherbourne, 
about  two  miles  east-south-east  of  Durham,  which  is  a  worthy 
comrade  of  the  great  and  honoured  houses  founded  by  Sutton  at 
the  Charterhouse,  Alleyne  at  Dulwich,  and  De  Blois  at  St.  Cross, 
Winchester.  This  was  founded  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  for  the  reception  of  sixty-five  lepers,  with  a  master  and 
other  officials  ;  but,  as  leprosy  died  out,  was  from  time  to  time 
reorganised  and  apportioned  to  poor  brethren  not  afflicted  with 
that  distressing  ailment. 

Passengers  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  as  they  near  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  look  down  upon  a  set  of  brick-built  almshouses 
of  much  interest.  There  is  an  arcade  of  many  arches  running 
along  the  whole  front  like  a  cloistral  walk,  upwards  of  ninety  feet 
in  length,  and  over  this  arcade  are  two  stories  of  rooms.  These 
are  the  almshouses  of  the  freemen  of  Newcastle,  founded  by  the 
Corporation  in  1681,  sometimes  called  Jesus  Hospital  and  some- 
times the  Town's  Hospital.  There  are  about  forty  inmates,  and 
as  many  rooms  for  them.  Compared  with  the  noise  and  traffic  of 
the  busier  parts  of  this  prospering  city,  this  retreat,  with  the 
grass-laid  space  in  front  and  its  central  fountain,  is  as  a  secluded 
and  silent  testimony  to  the  piety,  prudence,  and  charity  of  the 
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mayors  and  burgesses  in  old  times.  There  are  many  other  alms- 
houses  and  hospitals  in  Newcastle.  One  was  built  by  the  Corpo- 
ration as  late  as  1814  as  an  expression  of  joy  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  assigned  for  the  use  of  aged  freemen  and  their 
widows,  and  afterwards,  with  kindly  comprehensiveness,  for  their 
decayed  and  unmarried  daughters  as  well. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
building  of  almshouses  and  hospitals  was  most  frequently  carried 
out.  A  large  proportion  of  the  dates  incised  upon  the  lintels  of 
their  doorways,  or  on  panels  inserted  above  them,  range  from 
A.D.  1600  to  A.D.  1690.  There  are  many  earlier  examples  and 
many  later  ;  but  it  was  in  this  century  that  the  custom  was  most 
general.  Only  four  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century  John 
Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  Croydon  College  for 
the  support  and  residence  of  thirty  persons.  In  1621  Giles 
Breame  erected  and  endowed  six  almshouses  for  the  reception  of 
three  inhabitants  of  Barking  and  three  of  Bottenham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. In  1640  Sir  William  Dawes  built  and  endowed 
almshouses  for  twelve  poor  persons.  In  1666  Bishop  Warner 
founded  Bromley  College  for  the  widows  of  twenty  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergymen  and  a  chaplain.  In  1668  William  Cleave 
founded  twelve  almshouses  at  Kingston,  in  Surrey.  In  1684 
John  Sayer  erected  and  endowed  almshouses  in  Berkhampstead 
for  six  poor  widows.  To  turn  from  this  list-making  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  some  places  are  extremely  rich  in  these  ancient 
charities,  whilst  others  are  without  them.  Wells  has  seven  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind,  three  of  which  were  founded  by  bishops  of 
the  diocese  in  different  centuries  ;  another  by  Henry  Llewellen  in 
1614  for  twelve  poor  women,  each  of  whom  is  paid  five  shillings 
weekly  ;  another  by  Walter  Bricke  in  1637  for  four  poor  burgesses 
of  Wells ;  and  the  last,  in  1824,  by  William  Charles  for  two  poor 
women.  At  Faversham,  in  Kent,  there  are  three  sets :  one  for 
seven  poor  men,  one  for  twelve  poor  women,  and  the  other  for  six 
poor  dredgers.  Eochester  has  several,  including  Watt's  Charity, 
made  so  well  known  by  Charles  Dickens,  whose  autograph,  by  the 
way,  with  that  of  his  companion,  Mark  Lemon,  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  little  place.  Rickmansworth  has  two  sets.  Hitchin, 
too,  is  well  off.  Richmond  has  four  sets.  One  of  the  benefactors 
of  this  place  was  a  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  concerning  whom  there  is 
a  legend  that  he  travelled  through  the  country  as  a  beggar,  and 
being  whipped  at  Handsworth  as  an  impostor,  left  that  place  a 
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whip  in  his  will,  and  at  the  same  time  bequeathed  Kichmond  a 
sufficiently  large  sum  to  yield  the  poor  there  25QL  per  annum. 
Petworth,  besides  the  set  of  almshouses  previously  mentioned, 
has  another  for  twenty  poor  women. 

Some  have  been  founded  for  special  classes  of  unfortunates. 
Thus,  at  Chatham,  Sir  John  Hawkins  founded  a  hospital  for  ten 
shipwrights  or  mariners  brought  to  poverty,  or  maimed  or  dis- 
abled in  the  naval  service ;  and,  at  Blackheath,  Sir  John  Mordan, 
a  prosperous  Aleppo  merchant,  founded  a  college  in  1695  for 
decayed  Turkey  merchants.  Harper's  almshouses  in  Wells  were 
founded  for  five  poor  wool-combers.  Some  have  special  kind- 
nesses, as  at  St.  Albans,  where  the  famous  Sarah,  wife  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  built  and  endowed  almshouses  for 
the  reception  of  thirty-six  old  and  infirm  persons,  and  gave  each 
a  pension  of  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  and  to  each  the  privilege 
of  having  a  daughter  to  live  with  him  or  her  for  companionship ; 
and  as  at  Kelvedon,  where  there  are  almshouses  for  eight  poor 
families ;  and  at  Walthamstow,  where  there  are  six  cottages  for 
the  use  of  six  widows  of  decayed  tradesmen  of  the  parish.  Mrs. 
Mary  Pease  built  almshouses  at  Darlington  for  four  poor  widows, 
and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
the  understanding  that  no  one  of  that  community  should  occupy 
the  same,  as  she  believed  the  Society  would  always  take  care  of 
their  own  poor. 

Many  of  the  great  City  companies  in  the  metropolis  have 
almshouses  for  the  widows  of  members,  and  various  private  in- 
dividuals have  appointed  governors  of  their  companies  to  be  trustees 
for  those  they  erected.  At  Lewisham,  for  instance,  in  1664, 
Abraham  Colfe  erected  almshouses  for  six  poor  women  of  that  place 
and  appointed  the  Leather  Sellers'  Company  as  governors.  Aske's 
hospital  at  Hoxton,  under  the  management  of  the  Haberdashers' 
Company,  has  been  rebuilt.  Sir  Andrew  Judd's  seventeenth-cen- 
tury almshouses  were  rebuilt  by  the  Skinners'  Company  in  1729. 
There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  sets  of  almshouses  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  environs. 

Doubtless  many  of  these  institutions  have  disappeared  and 
even  their  sites  have  been  forgotten.  The  Great  Fire  is  said  to 
have  consumed  several ;  and  modern  improvements  have  caused 
the  demolition  of  others.  In  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Cornelius  Van  Dun,  Yeoman  of 
the  Guard  and  Usher  to  King  Henry,  King  Edward,  Queen  Mary, 
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and  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  of  honest  and  vertuous  life,  a  careful  man 
for  poore  folk,  who  in  the  end  of  this  towne  did  build  for  poore 
widows  twenty  houses  at  his  own  cost.'  Where  are  these  alms- 
houses  built  at  the  end  of  the  town  ?  Where,  again,  is  the  hos- 
pital founded  by  the  Baron  of  Wark  at  Bolton,  in  Northumberland, 
for  a  master,  three  chaplains,  thirteen  leprous  men,  and  some  lay 
brethren,  who,  he  stipulated,  were  to  keep  a  good  table,  dress 
neatly,  and  relieve  poor  and  helpless  strangers  ?  Where  is  John 
Ward's  almshouse  mentioned  in  a  deed  dated  1475  as  '  John  Wardes 
almons  house  standing  in  Cowgate  nye  the  Frer  Augustins  lately 
edified  and  bilded  by  the  same  John  Warde,'  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ?  These  and  many  more  have  as  completely  vanished  as 
their  former  residents  have  done. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  numbers  of  benevolent  persons 
who  have  left  us  these  institutions,  and  of  the  dames  of  old  whose 
charity  so  often  fell  into  the  channel  of  providing  homes  for  poor 
widows.  It  is  well,  too,  to  look  over  our  possessions,  now  and 
then,  lest  we  forget  that  we  have  them. 
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ANTON  RUBINSTEIN  has  told  us  lately,  as  if  we  did  not  know  it 
already,  that  God  created  woman  '  the  most  beautiful  of  His 
creatures,  but  full  of  faults.'  He  did  not  polish  away  these  faults, 
being  convinced  that  they  would  all  be  outweighed  by  the  infinite 
charms  and  graces  of  the  sex.  Now,  Rubinstein  being  a  musician, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  some  personal  experience  of 
the  prima  donna  and  her  kind,  and  that,  founding  on  that  experi- 
ence, he  arrived  at  this  somewhat  ungallant  summing  up  of  the 
various  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  personality  of  woman,  lovely 
woman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  pianist  gives  us  here  a  very 
accurate  representation  of  the  prima  donna — more  especially  as 
regards  the  faults.  The  late  Von  Biilow  described  the  tenor  vocalist 
as  being  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a  disease.  That  was  distinctly  a 
libel  on  a  type  of  singer  who,  as  a  rule — in  these  later  days,  at  any 
rate — can  boast  of  no  other  failing  than  the  *  guid  conceit '  of  him- 
self for  which  the  old  Scottish  elder  used  to  pray.  The  comic  man, 
it  is  true,  might  declare  that  a  tenor  intoxicated  by  music,  as  tenors 
are  wont  to  be,  would  very  probably  be  described  as  air-tight ;  but 
the  comic  man  is  to  be  avoided,  even  as  Paderewski  avoids  the 
person  with  a  penchant  for  puns. 

Of  the  prima  donna,  however,  one  might  say  almost  anything 
and  still  be  within  the  limits  of  veracity.  Long  ago  she  was 
recognised  as  a  synonym  for  capriciousness — as  when  Marcello 
wrote  that  famous  satire  which  has  served  as  padding  to  all  the 
opera  historians  since  his  day.  Then,  as  now,  she  was  taught — or 
she  taught  herself — how  to  make  engagements  entirely  to  her  own 
advantage,  and  to  screw  the  manager  up  to  exorbitant  terms  ;  she 
was  taught  how  to  obtain  the  'protection'  of  rash  and  wealthy 
amateurs,  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  was  to  be  to  attend  her  at 
all  times,  pay  her  expenses,  make  her  presents,  and  submit  gene- 
rally to  her  caprices.  She  was  taught  to  be  careless  at  rehearsals, 
to  be  insolent  to  the  other  performers,  and  to  give  herself  all  the 
airs  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal.  She  would  protest  against 
singing  in  the  same  piece  with  Signor  A.,  or  she  would  give  notice 
of  '  indisposition '  if  Madame  B.  were  included  in  the  same  cast. 
In  short,  what  she  did  not  know  in  the  way  of  protecting  her  own 
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interests  and  purchasing  the  flattery  of  the  public  was  not  worth 
knowing.  As  Catalani  stipulated  it  in  black  and  white,  even  so 
she  reserved  the  right  of  choosing  and  directing  the  operas  in  which 
she  would  sing ;  she  would  likewise  *  have  the  choice  of  performers 
in  them ; '  she  would  '  have  no  orders  to  receive  from  any  one.' 
That  she  would  not  sing  '  oftener  than  her  health  will  allow  her  ' 
might  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and  no  surprise  need  be  expressed  on 
meeting  with  a  condition  that  the  manager  '  engages  to  treat 
Madame  with  every  possible  care.' 

That  is  just  what  every  prima  donna  consistently,  and  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  does  for  herself.  If  the  manager  were  asked 
his  opinion  on  such  a  point,  he  would  probably  reply  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  was  shown  by  Alfred  Bunn  when  he  was  laying  the 
thorns  under  his  pillow  as  director  of  Drury  Lane.  Macready  once 
wrote  to  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  :  '  I  can  make  nothing 
of  your  musical  fools,'  referring  to  the  operatic  singers  of  the  time  ; 
and  Bunn — the  identical  impresario  whom  Malibran  proposed  to 
call  (  Grood  Friday,'  because  he  was  both  a  hot  and  a  cross  Bunn — 
he,  too,  failed  in  extracting  either  rhyme  or  reason  from  the  same 
individuals.  It  is  not  alone,  he  remarked,  the  price  which  these 
mountebanks  set  upon  their  commodity,  but  the  consequence  they 
attach  to  the  possession  is  incredible.  They  will  sing  what  they 
please  and  when  they  please ;  they  will  plead  inability  to  appear 
more  than  three  times  a  week  in  the  house  from  which  they  derive 
then:  reputation,  and  you  will  probably  find  them  singing  the  other 
three  nights  somewhere  else.  They  transpose  into  another  key  all 
music  which  they  cannot  sing  in  the  original  key,  and  introduce  it 
into  any  opera  but  the  one  it  belongs  to,  just  as  it  may  suit  their 
fancies.  Bunn  found  it  was  a  common  thing  for  these  '  precious 
people '  of  his  to  be  singing  in  the  country  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  singing  in  town,  and  to  be  out  dining  at  the  very  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  on  the  boards.  A  medical  certificate 
given  to  these  '  shameless  people'  speaks  too  frequently  the  language 
of  good  nature  to  the  patient  rather  than  of  truth  to  the  public  ; 
it  is  easily  procurable  when  artistes  mean  to  forego  their  duty,  and 
it  has  come  to  be  such  a  very  doubtful  appendage  to  a  playbill  as 
to  be  utterly  discredited.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers,  and  a  pretty  warm  time  of  it  had  the  enter- 
prising impresario  of  those  same  days.  An  old  Italian  author 
declared  that  gods  and  devils  were  banished  from  the  stage  as  soon 
as  poets  discovered  the  art  of  making  men  speak  with  dignity.  He 
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said  nothing  about  the  women,  and  the  inference  is  therefore  plain 
either  that  they  have  always  spoken  with  dignity,  or  that  their 
reformation  at  the  hands  of  poets  or  more  common  personages  is 
hopeless.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  opinion  the  old-time 
director  of  the  opera  would  have  favoured. 

The  caprices  and  the  jealousies  of  operatic  artistes  would 
make  food  for  a  fruitful  volume ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  well 
remarked  that  the  history  of  opera,  in  England  especially,  is 
little  more  than  a  history  of  the  feuds  and  fancies  of  singers. 
Of  last  century,  at  any  rate,  this  might  be  said  with  perfect 
truth.  Just  let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  ridiculous  rivalry  that 
was  carried  on  between  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  in  the  days  when 
Handel  was  losing  a  handsome  fortune  as  an  operatic  manager. 
Horace  Walpole  tells  us  how  his  mother,  having  the  precious 
pair  at  a  fashionable  assemblage  at  her  residence,  could  only 
get  the  one  to  sing  while  the  other  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
house,  whither  she  had  been  spirited  away  under  pretext  of  being 
shown  some  curious  china.  Nor  was  this  extravagant  nonsense 
confined  to  the  singers  themselves.  Each  had  her  partisans 
among  the  '  persons  of  quality,'  the  Cuzzoni  party  being  headed 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Faustina  party  by  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole.  At  the  opera  it  was  the  habit  of  the  one  party 
to  hoot  whenever  the  favourite  of  the  other  party  appeared,  and 
in  the  following  epigram  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  the 
most  absurd  disturbances  ever  connected  with  operatic  history  : 

Old  poets  sang  that  beasts  did  dance 

Whenever  Orpheus  play'd ; 
So  to  Faustina's  charming  voice 

Wise  Pembroke's  asses  brayed. 

These  contentions,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time,  were  the  more 
inexcusable  that  the  styles  of  the  singers  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  one  could  be  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  other. 

Nowadays,  happily,  the  public  have  seldom  to  complain  of 
disappointments  caused  by  the  sudden  '  indispositions '  of  singers. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  opera  in  England  matters  were,  how- 
ever, very  different ;  for  then  a  singer  had  nothing  to  do  but  say 
he  was  ill  or  had  a  cold,  or  get  a  medical  man  to  say  it  for  him. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  excuse  was  well  founded,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  had  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  the  vocalist  to  explain  it. 
Mario  would  refuse  to  sing  in  certain  operas,  and  urge  a  sore  throat 
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as  a  pretext,  while  next  day  rival  doctors  would  publish  announce- 
ments respectively  asserting  and  denying  his  ability  to  sing.  On 
one  such  occasion,  the  managjer  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  entreated 
him,  if  he  would  not  or  could  not  sing,  at  least  to  appear  in 
order  to  propitiate  the  public.  Mario  replied  that  he  was  engaged 
to  sing,  not  to  '  appear ; '  but  when  another  tenor  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  evening,  and  was  already  dressed  for  the  part,  the 
great  man  turned  up  at  the  theatre,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  appear  but  not  to  sing.  This  particular  refusal,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  to  do  with  the  circumstance  that  Mario  objected  to 
sing  with  any  other  Norma  than  Madame  Grisi,  and  the  objection 
was  ridiculously  unreasonable,  since  the  lady  was  at  the  time 
quite  unable  to  perform.  Caffarelli,  the  male  sopranist — of  whom 
it  was  said  that  his  teacher  had  kept  him  singing  nothing  but 
scales  for  five  years,  after  which  he  was  dismissed  with  the 
remark,  '  Young  man,  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn ;  you  are 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world ' — this  wonderful  vocalist  was 
nearly  always  '  indisposed '  when  persons  of  great  importance 
were  anxious  to  hear  him.  At  a  rehearsal  which  had  been 
ordered  at  the  Vienna  Opera  all  the  singers  attended  except 
Caffarelli,  who  turned  up  at  the  close  to  ask  disdainfully  what 
was  the  use  of  these  rehearsals.  '  The  man  who  orders  such 
things,'  said  he,  *  is  a  solemn  coxcomb.'  The  conductor  naturally 
fired  up  at  this  insult,  and  blood  would  assuredly  have  been  spilt 
had  not  one  of  the  ladies  stepped  in  between  the  combatants. 

But  the  manager  sometimes  proved  too  sharp  for  the  suspi- 
ciously indisposed  artiste.  Eonconi,  when  in  London,  had  an 
inconvenient  habit  of  saying  he  was  ill  whenever  he  found  that  his 
wife  had  not  been  cast  to  sing  with  him.  One  afternoon  he  sent 
word  that  he  was  afflicted  with  an  abbassamento  di  voce.  It  was 
near  the  time  of  performance,  and  the  manager  was  at  his  wits'  end 
about  a  deputy.  Thinking,  however,  there  might  be  some  decep- 
tion about  the  matter,  he  set  off  for  the  singer's  house,  taking  his 
own  physician  with  him.  Eonconi  expressed  his  regrets  in  a 
hollow  whisper.  But  Eonconi's  powers  as  an  actor  were  not  un- 
known to  the  manager,  and  he  naturally  doubted  the  reality  of 
the  whispering  performance.  However,  affecting  to  be  its  dupe, 
he  proceeded  to  talk  about  something  which  he  knew  would  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  supposed  invalid.  In  a  moment  Eonconi 
warmed  up ;  the  feigned  voice  was  forgotten,  and  the  wonted 
tones  burst  forth  in  the  animation  of  the  discourse.  Caught  in 
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the  fact,  the  shamming  vocalist  ascribed  his  marvellous  recovery 
to  the  mere  presence  of  the  doctor.  He  sang  that  night,  and 
never  sang  better !  - 

The  effect  of  such  pranks  as  these  was  to  throw  doubts  on  a 
case  of  real  indisposition,  when  the  public  generally  made  more 
fuss  than  they  did  over  a  pretended  illness.  In  1842,  for  example, 
Persian i  was  one  night  really  unable  to  appear  ;  but  opera-goers 
had  been  so  often  deceived  that  they  would  not  believe  in  the  in- 
disposition of  the  singer,  and  kept  up  such  a  disturbance  for  two 
hours  that  no  opera  could  be  performed  that  evening  at  all !  The 
public  should  have  had  more  mercy,  as  well  as  more  sense.  No 
singer  wants  to  have  said  of  him  what  an  old  opera-goer  said  of 
a  once  famous  prima  donna,  that  she  had  '  the  finest  asthma '  he 
had  ever  heard ;  and  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  insist  on  the  ap- 
pearance 6f  artistes  when  they  are  admittedly  in  bad  '  form.' 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  sensibility  and  delicacy 
of  a  highly  cultivated  voice,  to  whose  possessor  a  draught  or  a 
cold  is  as  hateful  as  holy  water  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  devil ;  and 
if  the  greater  part  of  an  audience  is  found  to  be  coughing  and 
sneezing,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  singer 
may  be  likewise  affected.  But  this  is  just  what  the  public,  as  a 
rule,  decline  to  do.  Signora  Mingotti — who  once  served  under  a 
manager  so  strict  that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  practise  in  a  room 
that  looked  on  the  street— this  lady  told  Dr.  Burney  that  she  was 
frequently  hissed  by  our  opera-goers  for  having  the  toothache,  or 
a  cold,  or  a  fever,  to  which  '  the  good  English  will  readily  allow 
every  human  being  to  be  liable,  except  an  actor  or  a  singer.'  We 
are  not  quite  so  exacting  as  that,  but  still  we  do  occasionally  for- 
get to  exercise  the  common- sense  view  that  a  singer  will  not  usually 
consent  to  lose  money  if  he  can  help  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
probabilities  are  all  in  favour  of  his  being  genuinely  indisposed  if 
he  announces  that  he  is  unable  to  appear. 

No  prima  donna  was  ever  more  delightfully  capricious,  more 
full  of  mischief,  than  the  famous  Madame  Malibran.  At  the  re- 
hearsals of  Romeo  and  Juliet  she  could  never  make  up  her  mind 
where  she  was  to  '  die  '  at  night.  It  was  important  for  Komeo  to 
know,  but  all  he  could  get  was  '  not  sure,' '  don't  know,' f  can't  tell,' 
or  'it  will  be  just  as  it  happens,  according  to  my  humour ;  sometimes 
in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.'  On  one  occasion  she  chose  to 
'  die  '  close  to  the  footlights,  her  companion,  of  course,  being  com- 
pelled to  '  die '  beside  her,  and  thus,  when  the  curtain  fell,  a 
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couple  of  footmen  had  to  carry  the  pair  off,  one  at  a  time,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  the  audience.  John  Templeton,  the  fine 
old  Scottish  tenor,  was  probably  never  so  miserable  as  when  he  was 
cast  to  sing  with  Mali  bran.  Very  often  she  was  displeased  with 
his  performance,  and  one  evening  she  whispered  to  him,  *  You  are 
not  acting  properly ;  make  love  to  me  better  ; '  to  which — so  it  is 
said — Templeton  innocently  replied,  '  Don't  you  know  I  am  a 
married  man  ?  '  Evidently  the  lady  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing serious  in  the  circumstance,  for  not  long  afterwards,  when  in 
Sonnambula  she  was  on  her  knees  to  Templeton  as  Elvino,  she 
succeeded  in  making  the  tenor  scream  with  suppressed  laughter 
when  he  should  have  been  singing,  by  tickling  him  vigorously 
under  the  arms !  Templeton,  by  the  way,  had  such  an  extraordi- 
nary range  of  voice  that  he  used  to  be  called  *  the  tenor  with  the 
additional  keys.'  When  Braham  first  heard  him  he  predicted  a 
great  future  for  him,  but  pitied  him  for  being  a  Scot.  *  Temple- 
ton,'  said  he,  'if  you  have  an  eye  to  your  pocket,  add  an  i  to  your 
name  :  be  called  Templetom,  and  you  will  rival  Eubini,  'igh  as  he 
ranks.'  At  the  height  of  his  career  Templeton  was  a  much-engaged 
artiste.  About  this  time  he  was  doubling  the  part  of  Elvino  at 
Covent  Garden  with  that  of  Masaniello  at  Drury  Lane,  driving 
from  one  house  to  the  other,  with  occasional  comic  results,  as 
when  his  Masaniello  whiskers  would  not  stick  on  owing  to  the 
heat  he  was  in  after  singing  at  Covent  Garden  and  driving  to  the 
other  theatre.  But  we  were  speaking  about  Malibran.  When 
Severini  was  director  of  the  Italiens  in  Paris,  he  had  occasion  to 
be  displeased  with  Madame ;  but  the  diva  would  have  no  repri- 
mand, and,  believing  that  the  theatre  could  not  go  on  without  her, 
she  observed,  '  Sir,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me,  the  remedy  is 
easy  :  let  us  cancel  our  agreement.'  '  Tres  bien,  madame,' replied 
Severini  dryly,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Rossini  remarked  to  Severini  that  he  had  sacrificed  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year.  '  That  may  be,'  said  the  director,  '  but  I 
have  kept  my  peace  of  mind.'  Malibran,  curiously  enough,  had 
no  great  love  for  music  in  her  early  years,  and  had  a  natural  anti- 
pathy to'singing  masters.  Paer,  her  tutor,  could  vouch  for  this 
from  personal  and  painful  experience.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
dining  with  the  Garcias — Malibran's  parents — and  had  the  little 
Maria  on  his  right.  During  the  repast  he  constantly  felt  what 
he  calls  '  a  piquant  sensation,'  and  although  he  strongly  suspected 
his  petite  neighbour,  he  did  not  like  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
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her  father  by  complaining.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  future  singer  had  tatooed  him  with  a  pin  like  a 
red  Indian ! 

How  best  to  deal  with  the  pranks  of  the  prima  donna  has  always 
been  a  difficult  question  for  the  impresario.  Marshal  Saxe  said  he 
would  rather  command  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  than 
attempt  to  direct  an  opera  corps,  and  no  doubt  his  choice  was 
wise.  Drastic  measures  have  been  applied  in  several  cases,  some- 
times with  effective  results,  sometimes  not.  Grabrielli  once 
'  suffered  '  a  twelve  days'  imprisonment  for  a  whimsical  refusal  to 
sing  in  her  usual  first-rate  style.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  state 
dinner  given  by  the  viceroy  at  Palermo.  Gabrielli  had  been 
engaged  for  the  function,  but,  as  she  did  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
the  dinner  was  delayed,  and  a  messenger  despatched  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  her  absence.  The  messenger  was  promptly  informed 
that  Grabrielli  was  in  bed,  where  she  had  become  so  absorbed  in  a 
favourite  author  that  she  had  forgotten  the  engagement.  Resent- 
ing the  command  for  her  appearance,  the  lady  began  by  singing 
her  very  worst,  and  when  the  viceroy  urged  her  to  be  less  foolish, 
she  refused  to  sing  at  all.  '  The  viceroy  may  make  me  cry,'  said 
she,  '  but  he  can  never  make  me  sing.'  For  this  freak  Gfabrielli 
was  sent  to  prison,  as  we  have  indicated,  for  twelve  days,  during 
which  time,  having  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleased,  she  feasted  her 
friends  in  great  style  and  enjoyed  herself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  same  Grabrielli — whom  Brydone  in  his  '  Tour  through  Sicily  ' 
declares  to  have  been  *  the  most  dangerous  siren  of  modern  times  ' 
— was  so  wonderfully  capricious  that  neither  flattery,  nor  threats, 
nor  punishment  had  any  power  to  control  her.  The  only  expedient 
that  was  ever  found  of  use  was  to  prevail  on  her  favourite  lover — for 
she  had  always  more  than  one  beau  to  her  string — to  place  him- 
self in  the  centre  of  the  pit  or  in  the  front  box,  when  she  would 
1  address  her  tender  airs  to  him  and  exert  herself  to  the  ut- 
most.' This  lady  said  at  one  time  that  she  would  never  dare  to 
appear  in  England,  since,  if  in  a  fit  of  caprice  she  refused  to  sing, 
or  lost  her  temper  and  insulted  the  audience,  they  would  probably 
murder  her — '  they  are  said  to  be  so  ferocious.'  Such  was  the 
character  earned  by  our  forefathers  ! 

The  celebrated  Madame  Mara  was  another  prima  donna  who 
was  dragged  from  bed  and  made  to  sing.  She  was  to  take  the 
principal  part  in  an  opera  given  at  Berlin  in  honour  of  the 
Czarewitch,  afterwards  Paul  I.  Some  days  before  the  event  she 
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sent  word  that  she  was  ill,  but  the  king  returned  a  message  that 
she  had  better  get  well,  for  that,  well  or  ill,  she  would  have  to  sing. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Madame  Mara  remained  at  home  and  in 
bed.  On  the  night  of  the  performance  a  carriage,  escorted  by 
dragoons,  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  an  officer  entered  her  room, 
announcing  that  he  had  orders  from  the  king  to  bring  her  to  the 
theatre.  *  But  you  see  I  am  in  bed,'  pleaded  the  vocalist.  '  Well, 
I  must  take  both  you  and  the  bed,'  was  the  reply.  It  was  im- 
possible to  disobey  after  this.  An  hour  later  Madame  Mara  was 
singing  i  with  all  possible  brilliancy,'  and  is  reported  to  have 
*  sustained  a  shake  for  such  a  length  of  time  and  with  such 
wonderful  modulations  of  voice  that  His  Imperial  Highness  was 
enchanted.' 

No  one  had  more  trouble  with  his  singers  than  Handel,  but 
he  had  original  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Faustina  was  one 
who  gave  him  no  end  of  annoyance.  In  a  libretto  of  the  com- 
poser's Admeto,  Lady  Cowper,  the  original  possessor,  has  written 
opposite  her  name — '  She  is  the  devil  of  a  singer.'  Handel  would 
very  likely  have  said  she  was  this  and  something  more ;  for  it  is 
on  record  that  one  day  he  threatened  to  '  trow '  her  '  out  of  de 
window '  for  some  act  of  insolence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 
Carestini,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  singers  of  his  time,  had  the 
temerity  to  send  back  to  Handel  as  unsuitable  an  air  which  had 
been  specially  written  for  him.  The  composer  on  this  became 
furious,  ran  to  the  house  of  the  singer,  and  addressed  to  him  the 
following  harangue — ( You  tog !  don't  I  know  petter  as  yourself 
vaat  es  pest  for  you  to  sing  ?  If  you  vill  not  sing  all  de  song  vaat 
I  gif  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you  ein  stiver.'  That  settled  the  matter 
at  once.  And  here  we  are  brought  to  look  at  another  side  of  the 
singer's  career. 

The  system  of  high  fees  to  star  singers,  of  which  we  hear  a 
.good  deal  in  these  days,  is  not  by  any  means  a  modern  invention. 
The  prima  donna  and  her  kind  have  always  had  at  least  as  much 
regard  for  bank  notes  as  for  musical  notes,  and  the  way  they  have 
stuck  out  for  their  rights  in  this  respect  is  a  compliment  to  their 
business  tact.  When  Tamburini  was  re-engaged  at  Her  Majesty's 
opera  as  a  sop  to  the  malcontents  who  had  resented  the  omission 
of  his  name  from  the  bills,  he  pretended  to  be  so  deeply  affected 
by  what  he  considered  the  '  sympathy  of  the  public '  that  he 
actually  shed  tears  of  emotion  !  So,  at  least,  it  was  said.  But 
the  manager  had  his  own  opinion  about  the  matter.  '  If  those 
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tears  could  but  be  analysed,'  said  he, '  their  component  parts  would 
be  found  to  be  of  gold  and  silver.'  The  manager,  in  truth,  has 
no  great  reason  to  be  lenient  with  the  singer.  An  artist  seldom 
thinks  of  an  impresario's  outlay,  but  if  the  impresario  is  having 
a  good  time  financially,  then  the  artist  feels  injured  and  declares 
for  higher  pay.  One  marvels  how,  with  such  fees  as  he  is  called 
upon  to  disburse  at  various  times,  the  enterprising  manager  sue 
ceeds  in  making  both  ends  meet.  Let  us  see  something  of  what 
he  has  had  to  do  in  this  direction  ;  there  is  nothing  so  interesting 
to  the  public  (and  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners)  as  the  question 
of  salaries. 

Well,  when  Catalani  first  came  to  London  in  1806,  she  bar- 
gained for  2,000/.  for  a  season  of  ten  months  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  together  with  1001.  'to  defray  the  expenses  of 
her  journey  to  London,  and  also  one  benefit  night  free  of  expense.' 
But  Catalani  ended  in  receiving  much  more  than  that.  The  total 
amount  got  by  her  from  the  theatre  in  1807,  including  benefits, 
was  5,000^.,  and  her  net  profits  that  year,  with  concerts,  were 
16,700^  Alboni  had  2,OOOL  for  one  season;  and  when  Sontag 
reappeared  in  London  in  1849  she  had  1,000£.  a  month  for  six 
months.  On  June  21,  1833,  Madame  Malibran  wrote  to  her 
manager : 

'  Dear  Mr.  Bunn, — Pressed  for  time  as  I  am,  having  but  a  few 
days  to  remain  in  London,  I  would  willingly  accept  your  offer  to 
play  the  Sonnambula  in  English  for  one  night,  but  on  the  terms 
of  2.50^.,  payable  on  the  morning  of  the  representation.  Yes  or 
no,  at  once,  if  you  please.— M.  F.  MALIBRAN.' 

Considering  that  her  charge  for  singing  at  private  concerts  in 
London  in  1829  was  only  twenty-five  guineas,  and  that  Bunn  had 
engaged  her  soon  after  this  for  nineteen  nights  at  1251.  per  night, 
payable  in  advance,  Madame  Malibran  seems  to  have  estimated 
her  rise  in  popularity  at  a  tolerably  high  figure.  By  1838  she 
was  able  to  command  such  terms  that  for  twenty-four  appearances 
at  the  opera  in  May  and  June  of  that  year  she  was  paid  2,77o/. 
Malibran  was,  however,  generous  enough,  while  still  being  exact- 
ing with  the  manager.  The  story  is  told  of  how,  just  before  her 
death,  she  had  been  engaged  to  sing  for  a  fee  of  twenty  guineas 
at  a  concert  given  in  London  by  an  Italian  professor  of  music. 
The  concert  was  not  a  success,  and  the  poor  musician  called  to 
ask  if  the  singer  would  accept  a  moiety  of  her  fee,  which,  however, 
she  declined  to  do.  The  Italian  than  began  to  dole  out  the  money 
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very  slowly ;  and  when  he  had  counted  twenty  sovereigns,  looked 
up,  as  if  to  inquire  whether  that  would  not  be  enough.  'No, 
another  sovereign,'  said  Malibran  ;  '  my  terms  are  twenty  guineas.' 
He  put  down  the  other  sovereign,  muttering  to  himself  with  a 
sigh,  '  My  poor  wife  and  children  ! '  Malibran  took  up  the  money, 
and  then,  saying  with  much  earnestness, '  I  insisted  on  having  my 
full  terms  that  the  sum  might  be  the  larger  for  your  acceptance,' 
put  the  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  professor  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

Madame  Patti  began  modestly  enough.  In  1859  when  she 
made  her  debut  in  New  York,  Mr.  Strakosch  held  her  contract 
for  five  years,  paying  her  801.  per  month  for  the  first  year,  ]  201. 
for  the  second,  160Z.  for  the  third,  and  2001.  per  month  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years.  When  she  came  to  London,  a  practically 
untried  girl  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Gye  engaged  her  for  five  years  at  a 
salary  of  1501.  a  month  for  the  first  year,  200Z.  for  the  second, 
250Z.forthe  third,  2901.  for  the  fourth,  and  400Z.  for  the  fifth  year, 
the  lady  to  sing  twice  a  week.  Until  her  marriage  to  the  Marquis 
de  Caux,  she  never  received  from  Covent  Garden  more  than  1201. 
per  night,  and  Mr.  Strakosch  declared  that  Grisi  and  Mario,  when 
at  the  height  of  their  fame,  never  got  more  than  50Z.  per  night. 
Now  Madame  Patti  can  command  8001.  per  concert  in  London  ; 
she  has  1,600Z.  a  night  for  singing  at  the  Cincinnati  Opera  Festival ; 
and  for  a  solitary  performance  at  Buenos  Ayres  she  is  rewarded 
with  a  sum  of  2,200/. !  No  wonder  that  in  the  minds  of  most 
artistes  Paradise  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Craig-y-nos ! 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who  think  that  these  sums  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  singer.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Empress  of  Eussia  when  Gabrielli  asked  five 
thousand  ducats  to  sing  at  a  State  concert.  '  Why,'  said  the 
Queen,  *  that  is  more  than  I  pay  to  my  field-marshals.'  '  Then 
let  your  field-marshals  sing  for  you '  was  the  reply. 

Lablache,  the  great  Neapolitan  basso,  who  was  at  one  time 
Her  Majesty's  singing  master,  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  of  operatic  '  stars ; '  and  we  may  take  him  here  as 
being  in  this  respect  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  prima  donna.  He 
was  a  man  of  enormous  weight  and  circumference,  which  made 
one  of  his  friends  say  that  he  never  thought  of  him  without 
recalling  the  Scripture  record — '  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in 
those  days.'  And  so  there  were  while  Lablache,  'the  Magnifi- 
cent,' as  he  was  called,  walked  about.  One  of  his  boots  would 
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have  made  a  small  portmanteau,  and  you  could  almost  have 
clothed  a  child  in  one  of  his  gloves.  His  servant  took  about  a 
chair  and  bedding  for  his  especial  use ;  no  ordinary  carriage  door 
would  admit  him  ;  no  ordinary  vehicle  was  safe  to  hold  him.  On 
one  occasion,  his  brougham  not  having  arrived  at  the  theatre  in 
time,  he  ordered  a  street-cab.  The  jehu  looked  alarmed  when 
he  set  eyes  on  his  fare.  *  He'll  never  get  in,  sir,'  said  he  to 
the  impresario,  who  happened  to  be  with  Lablache.  However,  a 
trial  was  made — sideways,  frontways,  headways,  backways — all  in 
vain.  Then  two  men  went  to  the  opposite  side  and  dragged  with 
all  their  might,  while  other  two  did  their  utmost  to  push  in  the 
basso.  '  It's  no  go,'  cried  the  cabman,  *  he'll  ruin  my  cab.'  One 
more  effort — a  long,  long  pull  and  a  strong,  strong  push,  and 
Lablache  was  on  the  seat,  puffing  and  blowing.  But  the  difficul- 
ties were  only  begun.  Lablache  wanted  to  change  to  the  other 
side  from  that  on  which  he  had  sat  down.  He  rose — the  whole  of 
his  prodigious  weight  was  thrown  upon  the  few  slender  boards 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  cab.  A  moment  more  and  Lablache's 
feet  and  legs  were  seen  standing  in  the  street.  The  cabman 
swore,  the  basso  grinned,  and  a  crowd  which  had  meanwhile 
gathered,  roared.  It  was  as  good  as  a  pantomime,  and  especially 
as  the  process  of  getting  Lablache  into  the  cab  had  now  to  ber 
repeated  in  order  to  get  him  out.  When  at  last  the  singer  had 
regained  his  liberty,  the  vehicle  was  found  to  be  a  total  wreck, 
and  cabby's  curses  could  only  be  stopped  by  an  assurance  that  the 
damage  should  be  made  good. 

With  all  his  excess  of  flesh,  Lablache  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary strength.  As  Leporello  he  very  often  carried  off  under 
his  arm,  apparently  without  the  least  effort,  the  troublesome 
Masetto,  represented  usually  by  a  singer  of  the  full  height  and 
ordinary  weight  of  men.  His  voice,  too,  was  of  phenomenal  power ; 
nothing  in  the  way  of  instrumental  accompaniment  could  over- 
power it.  In  his  house  it  rang  through  the  rooms  like  the  boom- 
ing of  a  great  bell ;  and  indeed,  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  woke 
up  on  one  occasion  by  a  sound  which  she  took  for  the  tocsin 
announcing  a  fire,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
her  husband  producing  these  bell-like  sounds  !  His  style  on  the 
stage  was  equally  grand  with  his  person.  He  attended  to  every 
point  with  even  a  finical  nicety,  as  when  he  would  make  slight 
changes  in  his  representation  of  an  insane  character  according  to 
the  country  in  which  he  was  singing — a  Grerman  madman  not 
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being  supposed  to  conduct  himself  like,  say,  an  Italian  lunatic. 
Lablache's  kindliness  of  heart  often  led  to  his  being  taken  advan- 
tage of.  It  is  related  that  a  stranger  once  called  on  him  in  London, 
and  with  much  politeness  asked  his  terms  for  a  singing  lesson. 
'  Two  guineas '  being  the  reply,  the  stranger  placed  that  sum  on 
the  table  and  made  an  appointment  with  Lablache  for  the  same 
evening.  The  vocalist,  on  arriving  at  the  address  given,  was  an- 
nounced, and  introduced  by  the  valet  in  a  magnificent  saloon, 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  where  several  ladies  in  splendid  robes  were 
presented  to  him.  An  animated  conversation  followed,  and  at 
last,  embarrassed  and  impatient,  Lablache  enquired  to  whom  he 
was  to  give  a  singing  lesson.  '  A  singing  lesson  ? '  exclaimed  the 
lady  of  the  house.  '  We  don't  want  a  lesson ;  we  only  wished  to 
enjoy  your  conversation :  vous  etes  si  drole.'  Lablache  laughed 
heartily  over  the  ruse,  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
he  '  shone '  on  that  particular  evening.  He  should  have  done  as 
Fischer,  the  great  oboe  player,  did  when  a  certain  nobleman  who 
had  invited  him  to  supper  asked  him  on  arrival  if  he  had  brought 
his  oboe.  '  No,'  said  Fischer,  '  my  oboe  never  sups,'  and  forth- 
with left  the  house. 

The  prima  donna  of  the  olden  time  was,  as  a  rule,  a  some- 
what illiterate  individual.  Catalan!  for  example — whose  throat, 
by  the  way,  was  said  to  be  large  enough  to  swallow  a  penny  loaf 
whole — Catalan!  was  almost  entirely  uneducated.  She  was  ex- 
tremely vivacious  in  company,  and  this,  with  her  ignorance,  often 
placed  her  in  a  somewhat  ludicrous  position.  The  best  story  told 
of  her  in  this  connection  is  associated  with  an  occasion  when  at 
Weimar  she  was  placed  next  to  Goethe  at  a  fashionable  dinner- 
party. Catalani  knew  nothing  of  Goethe ;  but  being  struck  by  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  poet,  she  asked  the  gentleman  on  her  other 
side  what  was  his  name.  '  The  celebrated  Goethe,  madam e,'  was 
the  reply.  '  Ah,  yes.  Pray  on  what  instrument  does  he  play  ?  ' 
was  the  rejoinder.  *  He  is  not  a  performer,  madame  ;  he  is  the 
renowned  author  of  Werter.'  '  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  remember,'  said 
Catalani,  and  turning  to  the  venerable  poet  she  addressed  him— 
'  Ah,  sir,  what  an  admirer  I  am  of  Werter ! '  A  low  bow  followed 
in  acknowledgment.  '  I  never,'  continued  the  lively  lady — '  I 
never  read  anything  half  so  laughable  in  all  my  life.  What  a 
capital  farce  it  is,  sir  ! '  '  Madame,'  said  the  poet,  looking  serious, 
'  the  Sorrows  of  Werter  a  farce  ? '  '  Oh,  yes ;  never  was  anything 
so  exquisitely  ridiculous,'  rejoined  Catalani,  still  laughing  heartily, 
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It  turned  out  that  the  lady  had  been  talking  all  the  while  of  a 
parody  of  Werter  which  had  been  performed  at  one  of  the  minor 
theatres  of  Paris.  But  fancy  the  mortification  of  the  poet ! 

Catalani,  like  most  prime  donne,  had  a  great  weakness  for 
showing  off  her  jewellery.  '  You  see  dis  brooch  ?  '  she  would  say. 
'  De  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  me  dis.  You  see  dese  earrings  ? 
De  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  me  dese.  You  see  dis  ring?  De 
Emperor  Napoleon  gave  me  dis  ; '  and  so  on.  Braham,  the  emi- 
nent tenor,  in  imitation  of  this  would  say,  pointing  to  his  umbrella, 
*  You  see  dis  ?  De  Emperor  of  China  gave  me  dis.'  Then  point- 
ing to  his  teeth,  '  De  Emperor  of  Tuscany  gave  me  dese.' 
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BOOK  III.— continued. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

Evil  or  good  may  be  better  or  worse 

In  the  human  heart,  but  the  mixture  of  each 
Is  a  marvel  and  a  curse. 

WEEKS  had  passed  away,  and  Waveney  and  Maggie  had  had  many 
walks  in  Victoria  Park,  and  had  penetrated  into  many  strange 
regions,  since  that  first  walk  upon  which  we  accompanied  them. 
Waveney  had  seen  Kichard  Leigh,  having  paid  several  visits  to  his 
room.  The  visits  were  usually  short  ones,  for  the  excitement  of 
conversation  proved  too  much  for  poor  Leigh,  whose  weakened 
faculties,  though  he  brightened  at  the  time,  seemed  to  suffer 
for  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  them. 

Waveney  had  renewed  his  wonder  at  the  glazy  blue  uniform 
of  that  soldier  in  Mr.  Job's  picture,  and,  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  had  come  to  be  a  constant  subject  of  Mr.  Job's  after-dinner 
reflections.  Mr.  Job  regarded  Waveney  as  a  very  fine  gentleman. 
He  had  a  way  with  him  which,  in  Mr.  Job's  opinion,  stamped  him 
unmistakably  as  belonging  to  the  tip-top  of  the  quality.  But 
to  Mr.  Job  these  little  traits  certainly  made  our  friend  more 
of  a  mystery.  '  With  a  relation  as  well  to  do,  not  to  say 
genteel,  as  I  reckon  he  is,  and  as  well-disposed  towards  them  as  he 
must  be,  or  he  wouldn't  be  sending  'em  the  presents  he  do,  why 
don't  they  take  and  get  out  o'  this  ?  '  argued  Mr.  Job.  '  If  they 
wasn't  gentlefolks,  they  couldn't  be  no  relations  of  his.  If  he 
wasn't  willin'  to  help  'em,  he  wouldn't  do  all  he  does  do  for  'em 
Then  why  don't  they  take  and  get  out  o'  this  ? — that's  what  1 
don't  know.  One  thing  seems  pretty  plain ;  they  aren't  just 
come  down  in  the  world.  There  must  be  something  at  the  back, 
Lord  help  'em  !  And  that's  why  they  continues  to  sojourn  under 
these  here  tiles.' 

And  there  was  another  matter  that  was  a  source  of  speculation 
and  perplexity  to  Mr.  Job. 
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His  eyes  might  be  lustreless,  but  they  were  not  unobservant. 
He  watched  Maggie  with  this  fine-gentleman  cousin  of  hers  with 
an  interest  half  paternal,  half  jealous.  He  had  noticed  that  since 
the  afternoon  that  had  brought  his  trouble  to  him  her  face  had 
grown  brighter,  younger,  less  shaded  by  care.  '  Is  it  only  my 
fancy,'  he  wondered,  '  or  does  she  really  light  up  this  here  dark 
little  place  nowadays  evin  more  than  she  used  to  do  afore  ?  Maybf 
it's  only  fancy.'  But,  fact  or  fancy,  he  had  gone  on  watching 
her — watching  the  new  light  come  into  her  eyes,  the  new  glad- 
ness into  all  her  ways ;  and  day  after  day  he  wondered,  as  he 
pored  over  his  pipe  and  his  newspaper  before  dropping  off  into  hia 
afternoon  doze,  in  what  way  exactly  the  meeting  with  this  fine- 
gentleman  cousin  had  wrought  this  change  in  her  life. 

Waveney,  too,  had  his  perplexities.  He  was  anxious  to  help 
Maggie  and  father  '  to  take  and  get  out  of  it ; '  but  Richard 
Leigh's  refusal  to  accept  his  assistance  was  a  difficulty  he  had 
failed  to  remove.  Not  only  was  Leigh  unwilling  to  place  himself 
under  an  obligation  to  Waveney,  but  he  clung  to  his  surroundings 
with  a  strange  morbid  perversity.  Any  suggestion  of  change 
seemed  to  excite  his  apprehensions.  Burders  Street  had  come  to 
be  associated  in  his  mind  with  security,  while  life  anywhere  else 
looked  proportionately  dangerous.  For  Maggie's  sake  Waveney 
urged  him  to  return  to  the  Continent.  In  time  she  must  certainly 
find  some  means  of  supporting  them  less  laborious  than  the 
present,  and  in  the  meanwhile  why  should  not  he  be  allowed  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  their  exchequer  ?  To  this  proposal  he 
hoped  before  long  to  win  his  uncle's  consent ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while Maggie  did  just  as  much  needlework  as  she  chose,  Waveney 
abundantly  making  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of  her  earnings  at  the 
theatre. 

So  the  long  bright  weeks  wore  away — wore  away  in  Burders 
Street  and  in  all  that  sombre  region,  where  the  sun  only  filled  the 
poor  mean  streets  with  the  bewildering  glare  of  their  pavements, 
and  men  and  women  toiled  on  day  after  day,  never  laying  aside 
the  burdens  poverty  had  riveted  to  their  lives ;  while  on  purple 
moors  the  scent  of  the  thyme  lay  heavy  on  the  heather,  and  on 
peaceful  streams  the  lilies  slept  in  the  shade  of  the  willows,  and 
everywhere  the  corn  was  ripening  to  the  sickle. 

So  the  weeks  wore  away,  and  they  were  weeks  lit  up  with 
happiness  for  Maggie.  Mr.  Job  saw  truly  ;  a  new  light  had  come 
into  her  blue  eyes  and  a  new  gladness  into  all  her  ways.  The 
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monotonous  streets  ceased  to  pall  on  her  when  she  walked  them 
with  Waveney,  and  Victoria  Park  had  come  to  be  almost  as  dear 
to  her  as  some  of  the  lanes  and  meadows  round  the  old  Court 
itself. 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  July,  when  Nora  and  Adie  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  gone  to  the  festivities  of  Groodwood,  Waveney 
went  with  her  to  the  seaside  to  breathe  a  few  hours  of  fresh  air. 
The  place  he  chose  was  Hastings.  The  little  expedition  involved 
a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  compass  it,  for  Maggie  was  un- 
willing to  leave  her  father.  But  Waveney's  insistence  prevailed 
with  her,  and  at  ten  o'clock  one  fine  morning  they  met  at  Cannon 
Street,  and  started  for  the  day's  excursion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Maggie's  pleasure  at  seeing 
the  country  once  more — the  beautiful  country  of  Chislehurst  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  of  the  winding  Medway  and  of  wooded  Battle — a 
beautiful  country  of  hop  gardens  green  with  the  gadding  tendrils, 
of  summer  lanes,  of  pasture  and  wood  and  cornfield,  of  hedgerows 
rich  with  convolvulus  and  honeysfackle,  and  the  lingering  blossom 
of  the  elder  and  the  rose.  The  English  scene,  with  its  wealth  of 
trees  and  hedges,  its  towers  of  churches,  and  warm  village  roofs 
sending  their  smoke  to  the  soft  blue  sky,  had  in  it  a  peculiar 
appeal  for  her  that  came  at  once  from  her  natural  love  of  it  and 
the  deprivations  of  her  London  life. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  '  this  is  the  first  English  landscape 
I  have  seen  since  I  left  the  Court.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached 
Queenborough,  on  our  way  back  from  the  Continent,  so  that  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  country  as  we  came  up  to  London ;  and,  as  you 
know,  I  have  not  been  out  of  it  since.' 

'  Doesn't  it  look  curiously  garden-like  ?  '  he  asked.  t  That  is 
usually  my  feeling  about  it  when  I  come  from  abroad.' 

'  Yes,  garden-like  and  small.   There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  it.' 

When  they  reached  Hastings,  the  first  step  they  took  was  to 
go  to  an  hotel  and  have  luncheon ;  and  having  had  it,  they  set 
forth  with  the  long  summer  afternoon  before  them. 

Past  the  fish  market  and  the  piles  of  fish  cases,  past  black  net- 
houses  and  the  beginning  of  the  long  line  of  luggers  drawn  up 
upon  the  beach,  past  groups  of  the  tan-frocked  fishermen  them- 
selves, by  All  Saints  Street  and  Crown  Lane,  up  the  East  Hill 
they  went,  pausing  at  the  top  to  look  back  upon  the  smoke  drift- 
ing over  the  red  roofs  in  the  valley  beneath  them,  the  ruined 
castle  and  the  little  white  lighthouse  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  the 
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laughing  waters  of  Pevensey  Bay  that  stretched  out  to  Beachy 
Head  in  the  distance. 

It  was  now  that  Maggie's  spirits  reached  their  height — that 
the  sea  breeze  brought  the  warm  colour  to  her  cheek.  Care, 
sorrow,  poverty,  Burders  Street,  they  were  blown  to  the  winds, 
into  the  sea,  drowned,  forgotten.  The  freedom  of  the  cliff,  the 
summer  sky,  the  inspiriting  breeze,  the  dancing  sea — all  this  came 
as  a  wild  intoxication  after  the  life  she  had  lived.  Waveney 
laughed  as  lie  watched  her. 

'  It  is  a  treat  to  see  you,'  he  said. 

'  It  was  an  inspiration  of  yours  to  bring  me,'  she  answered. 

'  I  have  my  reward,'  he  laughed. 

Over  the  cliff  they  went,  down  into  the  valley  past  the  coast- 
guard station,  on  to  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Ecclesbourne  Glen. 
Then  over  the  rocks  that  the  ebbing  tide  was  leaving  green  and 
slippery,  till  they  came  to  a  patch  of  dry  pebbles  in  the  shadow  of 
a  boulder  which  had  fallen  at  some  time  or  other  from  the  cliff. 
Here  they  sat  down.  At  their  feet — only  a  few  yards  before 
them,  for  it  was  not  long  since  the  turn  of  the  tide — the 
waves  were  playing  with  a  little  reef  of  green  rock,  now  tossing 
themselves  right  over  it  and  leaving  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea- 
weed tiny  lakes  that  caught  the  blue  above,  and  again  fretting 
mischievously  at  the  base,  letting  only  their  white  foam  creep  and 
gleam  for  a  moment  above  its  ridge.  Out  on  the  horizon  the  sea 
darkened  to  a  shade  of  heavy  blue,  and  over  the  intervening 
space  lightened  and  darkened  with  an  ever-changing  beauty  of 
shadow  and  light.  Near  shore  the  hollows  of  the  thick  grey 
ripples  were  full  of  a  strange  opalescent  glamour,  shaded  in  the 
curve  of  the  on-coming  wavelets,  whose  crests  teased  themselves 
as  they  broke  into  a  magic  shimmer  of  spray.  A  haze,  rich  and 
soft  as  the  texture  of  velvet,  hung  over  the  broken  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  tempered  its  glare,  as  the  breeze,  burdened  with  the 
scent  of  the  sea,  tempered  the  July  sun. 

'  Certainly,  it  was  an  inspiration  of  yours  to  bring  me,'  she 
said.  '  There  is  nothing  like  the  sea  for  gladness.' 

'  "The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea/"  he  murmured. 

'  No ;  it  is  not  that  sea  to-day.  To-day  it's  a  free,  happy, 
human  sea.' 

'The  sea  is  always  human.  Nothing  has  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  our  life  in  it  as  the  sea.  At  times  it  is  almost  too 
human,'  he  added. 
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Her  ear,  tuned  to  catch,  fine  notes  in  him,  detected  the  touch 
of  bitterness  with  which — and  it  had  come  to  be  a  habit  with 
him — he  emphasised  the  human. 

1  The  world  has  used  you  well,'  she  said,  expressing  her 
thought. 

He  was  lying  at  his  length,  resting  on  his  left  elbow,  tossing 
uncomfortably  with  his  right  hand  small  pebbles  into  a  pool  in 
the  little  low  reef  of  green  rock. 

'  Yes,'  he  admitted,  '  I  think  it  has.  It  is  my  fault,  I  suppose. 
I  have  made  a  poor  use  of  the  world.' 

'  It  is  a  fault  that  can  be  remedied,'  she  suggested. 

He  pitched  another  small  pebble  on  to  the  rock.  It  missed  the 
pool,  and  bounded  off  the  seaweed  into  the  sea.  '  I  am  afraid 
not,'  he  said. 

'  Why  not  ? ' 

'Why  not,  Maggie?' 

'  Yes,  why  not  ?  ' 

'  Because  it  is  too  late.  Because  there  are  things  there's  no 
remedying.  Because ' 

'  What  nonsense  !  Too  late !  Nothing  is  too  late  at  your 
age.' 

The  hand,  raised  to  throw  another  stone,  dropped,  and  he 
turned  and  looked  at  her.  Her  face  changed.  There  was  some- 
thing not  merely  sombre,  but  almost  sinister,  in  the  expression  of 
irony  in  his  dark  face  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  hers. 

'  Too  late  comes  early — uncommonly  early — into  some  people's 
lives,'  he  said. 

His  tone  hurt  her.  Taken  with  the  look  in  his  face  it  seemed 
to  put  her  away  from  him,  to  make  an  attempt  at  sympathy  feel 
like  a  trespass  upon  his  confidence.  It  silenced  her.  It  was  a 
new  limit  in  their  friendship.  In  the  old  days  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it — nothing  like  this  bitter,  ironical,  enigmatical 
way  he  had  acquired  of  turning  upon  her.  And  she  had  not 
noticed  it  at  their  first  meeting ;  it  had  been  gaining  upon  him 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  If  it  had  been  a  pose,  the  affectation 
of  a  man  seeking  to  atone  to  himself  for  his  mistakes  by  getting 
the  general  sympathy,  she  would  have  known  what  to  do ;  she 
would  have  tried  to  give  him  a  sense  of  the  humour  of  it.  But 
she  saw  that  these  moods  were  sincere ;  whatever  the  cause  of 
them  might  be,  it  was  something  genuine  and  sufficient.  And 
it  was  the  perception  of  this  that  distressed  her. 
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Waveney  lay  still  for  some  time,  looking  out  to  sea,  and  gave 
the  pebbles  rest. 

'  One  can  never  take  the  measure  of  one's  own  possibilities,' 
he  said.  '  One  subscribes  more  or  less  to  a  score  of  estimable 
platitudes ;  the  weakness  of  man  and  his  capacity  for  unexpected 
wickedness  are  the  favourite  texts  of  the  second-rate  preacher; 
but,  without  being  especially  pleased  with  oneself,  one  ventures  to 
think,  taking  one  year  with  another,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
one's  life  does  make — well,  if  not  exactly  for  righteousness,  at 
least  for  honour  and  a  fair  amount  of  honesty  of  living.  There 
are  things  one  frankly  believes  not  to  be  possible — not  to  lie 
within  the  limits  of  one's  nature.  And  yet ' — he  turned  to  her 
again  with  that  bitter,  yet  pitiful,  expression  it  hurt  her  so  much 
to  see — '  and  yet  one  does  these  things.' 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  purposely  looked  away  from 
him  over  the  dancing  sunlit  sea. 

'  It  makes  one  profoundly  pessimistic,'  he  went  on.  '  If  a  man 
can  cancel  his  record  of  good  in  a  single  afternoon — in  less — in 
an  hour!  My  word,  almost  in  a  minute! — it  makes  life  too 
precarious  and  incalculable  a  matter  to  be  worth  taking  seriously 
at  all.  And  that's  not  the  bottom  of  it.  There  is  the  knowledge 
that  these  horrible  possibilities  are  latent  within  one ;  that  one  is 
born  with  them,  has  to  live  with  them,  will  die  with  them ;  that 
they  are  facts  of  one's  nature,  of  one's  deepest,  innermost  being, 
facts  no  conceivable  effort  of  the  will  has  the  faintest  power  to 
destroy.' 

She  listened  with  a  confused  sense  of  pain.  She  did  not 
know — in  a  sense,  perhaps,  she  scarcely  cared  to  know — the  cause 
of  these  miserable  outbursts  ;  but  she  loved  him,  and  her  power- 
lessness  to  help  him  hurt  that  motherly  instinct  of  pity  and 
protection  which  is  an  element  in  the  love  of  most  such  women, 
and  which  had  been  strengthened  in  her  by  their  early  life 
together.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  He  turned  to  her 
again,  and  saw  them  stealing  over  her  cheek,  and  the  sight  stung 
him  cruelly.  '  Maggie,  Maggie,'  he  said,  '  don't,  dear,  don't.  I 
am  so  sorry.  Don't  listen  to  me.  I  have  been  talking  nonsense, 
preposterous  nonsense,  rather  melodramatic  nonsense,  I  fancy. 
One  has  these  idiotic  moods ;  goodness  knows  why  one  yields  to 
them !  You  shouldn't  encourage  me  by  listening  to  me.' 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  he  talked  on,  at  first  with  the  forced 
vivacity  that  was  the  natural  reaction  from  the  strong  feeling 
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with  which  he  had  been  speaking,  but  gradually  with  a  return  of 
his  ordinary  manner,  and  in  the  tone  in  which  they  usually  talked 
of  the  things  in  which  they  were  interested.  Maggie  had  been 
moved,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  the  swell  of  her  feelings 
subsided  ;  but  strong  emotion  makes  demands  upon  us,  and  to  slip 
back  from  the  exceptional  to  the  ordinary  is,  as  a  rule,  not  very 
difficult.  These  outbursts  of  Waveney  came  often  enough  to 
distress  her,  but  still  they  were  exceptional,  and  at  most  times 
his  spirits,  if  never  very  buoyant,  were  equable,  and  this  was  as 
much  as  she  expected  from  him ;  he  had  been  full  of  life  as  a 
boy,  but  seldom  exactly  light-hearted.  And  as  in  the  old  days 
she  had  never  given  full  importance  to  the  moods  in  which  he 
revealed  the  wayward  tendencies  of  his  nature,  so  now  she  let 
these  new  humours  pass  without  too  curiously  weighing  and  con- 
sidering them.  But  they  troubled  her,  and  she  did  not  forget 
them.  They  made  a  factor  in  their  intercourse. 

'  You  must  read  it,'  he  was  saying  ;  their  talk  had  sailed  into 
smoother  water.     '  I  will  send  it  to  you  from  the  Court.' 

'  I  shall  enjoy  it.     It  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  any  French. 
Abroad  I  read  a  good  deal.     You  go  to  the  Court  to-morrow  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  to-morrow  afternoon.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  send  a  message  to  Mrs.  Hope.' 

'  Would  it  matter  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head.     '  I  know  he  would  rather  I  did  not,'  she 
said. 

"Waveney  half  closed  his  eyes.     *  I  think  he  is  almost  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  leaving  Burders  Street  now.     I  shall  be  in 

London  again  in  about  a  fortnight.     And  then  perhaps '     He 

paused.  The  thought  of  the  long  separation  to  follow  oppressed 
him.  He  had  proposed  at  the  first  that  his  uncle  should  return 
to  the  Continent,  being  anxious  to  get  Maggie  away  from  their 
present  surroundings,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  give  Leigh  a 
sense  of  the  wisdom  of  it.  But  now  that  it  seemed  probable  that 
his  persuasion  would  take  effect,  the  near  accomplishment  of  his 
plan  oppressed  him. 

'  I  wish  there  was  an  alternative,'  he  said.     '  I  wish  you  could 
settle  somewhere  in  England.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  do  that. 
And  I  am  not  sure,  you  know,  that  he  is  not  right.' 

'  Yes,  possibly  he  may  be.     Still ' 

*  I  know,  dear,  I  know — only  too  well.     I  dread  it.' 
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'  It  is  so  horribly  soon,'  he  murmured. 

She  smiled  ;  they  understood  one  another  so  easily. 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  They  had  never  been  so 
closely  united.  From  their  first  meeting  the  old  bond  between 
them  had  renewed  itself;  they  had  fallen  back  into  their  old 
places.  In  spite  of  these  unhappy  humours  of  his,  which  distressed 
her,  she  felt  that  at  bottom  he  had  not  changed.  He  had  the 
same  need  of  her ;  the  long  separation  had  not  taken  him  from 
her ;  she  had  kept  her  place  in  his  life.  The  only  difference  she 
saw  was  that  nowadays  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  give ;  he 
responded  to  her  womanly  needs  with  an  almost  womanly  readi- 
ness. The  boyish  tendency  to  take  things  for  granted,  to  accept 
affection  as  his  due,  had  gone  from  him  ;  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  gratitude  touched  her.  She  had  never  felt  so  near  to  him,  she 
had  never  felt  so  sure  of  him.  And  the  difference  went  further 
than  this.  Outwardly  they  kept  to  their  old  relations — he  was 
her  brother,  she  his  sister — but  the  useful,  pretence  was  wearing 
thin  ;  her  woman's  heart  had  read  his  heart,  and  divined  the  change 
that  was  working  within  it. 

'  So  horribly  soon,'  he  murmured. 

'  I  dread  it,  I  dread  it,'  she  echoed  again. 

'  And  yet— 

'  And  yet  ? '  she  repeated. 

'  And  yet,  perhaps,  after  all '     She  looked  at  him,  and  saw 

that  that  same  forbidding,  sinister  expression  was  returning  to  his 
face.  But  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  met  hers,  and  his  face 
softened  again. 

'  At  all  events,  since  I  have  found  you,  things  have  been  a  little 
better  for  you,  Maggie,  haven't  they  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  have  been  happy,'  she  said,  quite  simply. 

He  smiled.  '  Thank  Gfod  for  that,'  he  murmured,  taking  her 
hand.  '  I  have  at  least  that  amount  of  justification,'  he  thought 
to  himself. 

A  little  later  he  got  up,  and  she  followed  him. 

They  made  their  way  over  the  rocks,  which  were  bare  and  grey 
out  here,  and  round  the  little  lakes,  that  caught  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  lying  between  the  rocks,  to  the  foot  of  Fairlight  Glen.  The 
glen  itself — pretext  for  the  cheap  pleasures  of  the  char-a-bancs  and 
the  waggonette — they  left  to  the  trippers  who  held  it,  and  climbed 
the  hill  to  the  Lovers'  Seat,  which,  too,  they  left  unvisited,  driven 
away  by  the  sellers  of  photographs  and  the  intolerable  small  boys 
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who  were  anxious  to  tell  them  its  story.  They  went  down 
amongst  the  gorse  in  the  valley  beyond,  and  up  the  opposite  hill 
to  the  yellow  and  black  coastguard  station,  and,  turning  inland, 
sought  a  farmhouse  where  by  persuasion  they  might  hope  to  get 
tea.  And  after  some  seeking  they  found  one. 

Then  in  the  first  cool  of  the  evening  they  strolled  leisurely 
back  to  Hastings  by  a  road  across  fields.  Their  train  was  the  last 
up-train  that  night,  and  their  carriage  happened  to  be  full  at 
starting.  Maggie  had  a  seat  by  the  window,  and  Waveney  sat 
beside  her.  After  a  few  stations,  however,  the  other  travellers  left 
them,  and  they  had  the  carriage  to  themselves.  Yet  Waveney 
did  not  move  to  the  greater  comfort  of  a  seat  by  the  window. 

Fairly  tired  out,  Maggie  had  fallen  asleep,  and  her  head  had 
dropped  on  his  shoulder. 

The  sun  had  long  set.  The  hues  of  the  after-glow  had  reddened 
and  deepened,  and  paled  to  a  mystic  green  light  in  the  west.  Then 
over  the  face  of  the  sleeping  country  lay  the  strong  white  light  of 
the  moon,  an  inky  darkness  gathering  in  the  shadows  of  the  woods? 
and  a  misty  dimness  covering  all  objects  at  a  distance.  The 
villages  they  passed  were  dark,  but  now  and  then  a  lonely  light  in 
a  window  sent  a  gleam  across  the  whiteness  of  the  night.  Maggie 
slept  on,  tired  out,  overcome  by  long  hours  in  the  strong  air  and 
by  the  fatigue  of  much  walking.  And  Waveney  sat  on  beside 
her,  his  face,  as  the  rays  of  the  carriage  lamp  fell  on  it,  worn, 
haggard,  livid — a  fearful  contrast  to  hers. 

The  horror  of  his  position  was  upon  him.  The  horrible  cruelty 
of  his  deception  of  one,  whose  life  was  a  record  of  the  kindness 
and  love  she  had  given,  rose  before  him  and  made  thought  exqui- 
site torture.  That  Maggie,  who  loved  him,  and  whom — God  help 
him  ! — he  loved,  should  be  the  victim  of  the  one  great  wrong  of 
his  life  seemed  the  triumph  of  malevolent  irony.  The  breach  of 
confidence,  of  the  good-fellowship  between  them,  had  become  a 
crime  ;  for  to  allow  her  love  for  him  to  grow  and  to  strengthen,  as 
he  knew  it  had  beeh  strengthening  during  the  last  few  weeks,  came 
to  nothing  less  than  that. 

His  own  weakness  appalled  him.  It  appalled  him  to  remember 
his  momentary  yielding  when  he  had  not  told  her  of  his  marriage, 
and  it  appalled  him  to  feel  his  inability  to  tell  her  now  and 
honestly  to  put  matters  right.  He  was  sure  she  would  forgive  him  ; 
he  knew  she  was  the  one  being  in  the  world  whom  he  could  never 
alienate,  never  offend ;  that  she  was  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  of  love 
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which  nothing  he  might  do  would  loosen  : — but  how  could  he  reveal 
himself  to  her  for  what  he  was,  confess  himself  to  be  capable  of  so 
unnatural  and  cruel  a  deception  ?  And  he  had  not  the  nerve  to 
hurt  her.  He  realised  the  reach  and  meaning  of  her  love,  the 
hope  latent  in  all  her  tenderness ;  and  once  and  for  all  to  close 
the  gates,  to  fix  the  insuperable  barrier  between  them,  was  a 
task  beyond  his  strength.  And  yet  how  could  this  deception 
continue  ?  The  nearer  he  drew  to  her — and  he  seemed  to  draw 
nearer  every  day — the  more  intolerable  was  the  thought  of  the 
immeasurable  wrong  he  was  doing  her.  Never  for  one  moment 
did  he  doubt  that  she  must  be  told ;  but  in  his  weakness,  his 
native  irresolution  and  infirmity  of  will,  he  had  let  himself  drift, 
waiting  for  circumstances  to  give  him  that  help  which  of  them- 
selves, he  knew  well  enough,  they  would  never  give. 

And  to-night  as  he  looked  at  her — at  the  tired,  sleeping  face 
resting  so  securely  near  his  own — he  felt  the  power  of  his  own  love. 
Nora  had  prepared  him  for  Maggie.  The  one  woman  had  taught 
him  the  value  of  the  other.  He  felt  not  only  how  little  his 
marriage  gave  him,  but  the  untruth,  the  triviality  of  it,  its  want 
of  all  lasting  foundation.  His  self-counselled  lessons  of  patience 
were  forgotten  ;  the  remnant  of  his  love  for  Nora  was  dead,  and 
the  thought  of  his  folly  maddened  him.  There  was  no  limit  to 
his  accusation  of  her.  He  made  her  bear  the  whole  burden  of  his 
disappointment,  and  accused  her  even  of  his  false  treatment  of 
Maggie.  His  life  during  the  weeks  that  had  gone  by  had  been 
one  of  constant  inner  conflict  and  strife,  and  to-night  this  inner 
war  reached  its  height.  His  excited  imagination  travelled  the 
whole  field,  and  seized  all  the  possibilities  of  his  position.  The  one 
certainty  in  it  all  was  this — that  there  was  no  escape.  Then  why 
not  make  an  end  at  once  ?  Why  not  wake  her  now  and  tell  her 
the  truth  ?  Why  not  end  the  horrible  lie  he  was  living  ?  He 
could  not.  The  sight  of  her  made  it  impossible.  There  was 
an  irresistible  appeal  in  her  helpless  unconsciousness,  in  her 
attitude,  in  her  sleep.  Her  trust  in  him  at  that  moment  was  too 
vividly  expressed.  But  this  expression  of  her  trust  moved  him — 
moved  and  won  the  better  part  of  him ;  and  as  the  impression 
deepened  as  the  night  wore  on,  the  habitual  honesty  of  his  nature 
regained  its  power  over  him,  and  his  thoughts  gathered  themselves 
up  to  a  resolution.  The  memory  of  the  past  came  to  his  aid — 
the  recollection  of  old  days  when  there  had  never  been  a  conceal- 
ment between  them.  The  sophistries  which  had  baffled  him  fell 
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away  ;  lie  saw  the  path  of  his  duty  in  strong  light,  and  felt  a  new 
impulse  to  follow  it.  He  determined  that  the  next  time  they  met 
— when  he  came  to  London  a  fortnight  hence — cost  what  it  might, 
truth  should  be  re-established  between  them. 

And  so  the  train  rushed  on  through  the  moonlight,  past 
village  and  meadow  and  farm,  far  heard  through  the  sleeping 
country,  towards  the  '  moonlit  spires  and  myriad  lamps '  of 
the  dense  unending  city.  Once  he  bent  his  head  and  touched 
her  forehead  with  his  lips,  but  the  kiss  was  too  light  to  wake  her. 

It  was  midnight  when  their  journey  ended.  He  secured  a 
hansom  for  her,  and  they  parted  at  the  station. 

'  Good  night,  Waveney ;  good-bye.  I  shall  remember  this 
day  as  long  as  I  live,'  she  said. 

'  You  have  enjoyed  it,  Maggie  ? ' 

She  held  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  her  tired,  smiling  face, 
as  the  gaslight  fell  on  it,  gave  him  his  answer  as  she  looked  up 
at  him. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 

'  I  WAS  very  near  it.  Tf  she'd  a  stayed  another  half  a  minute,  I 
believe  I  should,  I  was  that  provoked.  What  business  is  it  o' 
hers  ?  She  ain't  mistress.  And  what  if  she  was  ?  Haven't  I  got 
Mr.  Waveney's  permission  ? — I  should  say  Sir  Waveney's,  only 
Mister  comes  more  natural.  Didn't  he  come  and  smoke  his  pipe 
there  himself  only  the  last  time  he  was  down  here  ?  I  remember 
as  Lsaid  to  him  then,  "  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  a  liberty,  sir,  in 
appropriating  this  arbour,  but  my  pantry  gets  very  close  in  the 
summer-time,  and  the  flies  is  troublesome,  and  it  didn't  seem  to 
me  as  this  place  was  ever  used,  so  I  took  and  had  it  swep'  up  ; 
and  after  I've  cleared  away  I  generally  comes  and  has  forty  winks." 
"You're  quite  right,  Edwards,"  says  he;  "I  am  sure  the  old 
summer-house  hevn't  bin  put  to  such  a  good  use  since  me  and 
Miss  Maggie  used  to  come  and  play  here  long  ago.  Though  it's 
a  shame  no  one  should  ever  come  and  see  this  winder,  which  is 
really  very  curious,  being  some  very  antique  glass  what  was  taken 
out  of  the  big  winder  in  the  dining-room,  because  it  made  the 
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room  too  dark."  Those  was  his  words,  and  I  wonder  what  business 
it  is  o'  hers  after  that.  And  I  always  use  the  upstairs  room,  too, 
so  that  any  one's  free  to  come  and  sit  down  below,  none  the  more 
for  me.  But  it's  all  along  o'  her  nastiness  and  liking  to  make 
things  unpleasant.  That's  what  it  is,  and  nothin'  else.' 

'  Perhaps  Mrs.  Fry  was  expecting  to  meet  some  one  there,'  said 
Mrs.  Hope,  to  whom  Edwards  was  speaking. 

'  He,  he,  he !  ha,  ha,  ha ! '  exploded  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
whole  stolidity  of  his  plenteous  person  upheaved,  choked,  and 
convulsed  in  a  manner  fearfully  suggestive  of  apoplexy.  '  He, 
he,  he !  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  drop  more  tea,  if  you  please,  after 
that.' 

'Well,  unlikelier  things  have  happened  before  now,'  continued 
Mrs.  Hope.  '  Pass  your  cup,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  I  have  always  maintained,  Mrs.  Hope,  and  I  think  you  can 
bear  me  out,  that  no  one  is  safe  till  they're  in  their  graves.  I 
think  you  have  heard  me  say  that  ?  ' 

'And  I've  known  older  women  than  her  do  it,  too.  There 
was  many  years  between  her  and  Sir  Greorge,  and  he  wasn't  not 
what  you  call  a  really  old  man.  She  always  looks  very  nice,  and 
as  young  as  some  women  as  could  afford  to  give  her  ten  years  or 
more.  Well,  she  looked  as  old  as  she  does  now  ten  years  ago.' 

*  I  dare  say  that's  what  he  takes  her  for.  I  should  myself 
without  I  knew  her  age,'  Mr.  Edwards  admitted. 

Time  was  dealing  quite  good-naturedly  both  with  Mr.  Edwards 
and  his  old  fellow-servant  Mrs.  Hope.  Over  Mrs.  Hope's  dark 
head  he  had  sprinkled  another  handful  of  grey  hairs,  like  blossom 
on  the  blackthorn,  and  if  he  had  made  Edwards  a  little  less 
steady  of  hand  and  slower  of  gait,  he  had  at  ah1  events  heightened 
the  rich  purple  of  his  cheeks  and  doubled  the  whole  stolidity  of 
his  person  to  make  up  for  it. 

The  pair  were  taking  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  quarter  past  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Hope's  little  room,  with  the  sun  streaming 
and  dancing  among  the  photographs  of  Sir  George  and  Waveney 
and  Maggie  on  the  wall,  was  as  cheerful  and  pleasant  as  it  had 
been  any  summer  afternoon  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 
Waveney  and  Nora  had  been  at  home  a  week,  and  were  enter- 
taining a  company  of  their  friends. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! '  exploded  Edwards  again.  '  It  will  be  a  very  funny 
thing  if  they  do.  A  very  funny  thing.  I'll  trouble  you  for  the 
toast.  Thank  you ;  I'll  take  a  couple  o'  bits  while  I  am  about  it, 
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and  save  you  the  trouble  of  passing  again.  Just  stand  it  on  the 
slop  basin :  it's  getting  cold.  A  very  funny  thing.  But  if  he 
should  say  "  Snip,"  there's  no  doubt  but  what  she'll  say  "  Snap."  ' 

*  And  she  won't*  be  taking  a  pig  in  a  poke  either,'  said  Mrs. 
Hope  as  she  pursed  her  lips  so  that  two  dimples  came  into  her 
matronly  cheeks,  while  she  gave  the  pot  a  shake  to  accelerate  the 
drawing  of  the  tea.  '  For,  by  all  accounts,  he's  worth  his  weight 
in ' 

'  Iron ! '  ejaculated  Edwards  solemnly. 

'  And  an  M.P.  into  the  bargain !  There's  been  many  young 
ladies  setting  their  caps  at  him,  you  may  be  sure.  Not  but  what 
I  think  he's  quite  right  to  take  a  wife  his  own  age,  instead  of  a 
young  girl  as  would  always  be  bothering  him ' 

'  Making  him  look  ridic'lous,'  assented  Edwards  stolidly.  '  And 
they  aren't  the  only  pair  as  is  carrying  on,  either,'  he  added. 

'  I  know  who  you  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Hope  significantly. 

'  Don't  you  think  so,  now  ? ' 

'  I'm  sure  of  it.' 

'  And  aren't  they  a  nice  pair,  now  ?  I  think  Mr.  Bendham  is 
as  nice  a  gen'leman  as  has  been  at  our  place  for  a  long  time.' 

'  And  I  am  sure  Miss  May  is  one  of  the  nicest  young  ladies. 
She  came  in  here  a  morning  or  two  ago  and  chatted  away  as 
friendly  as  could  be,  and  blushed  as  you  never  saw  when  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  Mr.  Bendham  and  Sir  Waveney  were  friends 
at  college  together.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  her.  It's  a 
funny  thing,  but  do  you  know  almost  the  first  time  as  ever  Miss 
May  came  down  here  she  reminded,  me  of  some  one,'  mused  Mrs. 
Hope  very  thoughtfully. 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  answered  Edwards,  glancing  at  one  of  the 
photographs  on  the  wall,  where  the  sun  was  still  glowing.  '  I 
know  who  you  mean.  It  has  struck  me  so,  too,  many  times.' 

'  Miss  May  has  got  just  the  same  way  with  her Ah,  there's 

many  things  in  which  she  is  very  like  what  poor  dear  Miss  Maggie 
used  to  be.  I  see  it  more  every  day.  Poor  dear  Miss  Maggie, 
too.' 

'  God  bless  her  ! '  said  Edwards.  '  God  bless  her  ! '  repeated 
the  tender-hearted  old  fellow,  brushing  something  like  a  tear 
from  the  purple  of  his  stolid  cheeks.  '  I  should  dearly  like  to  see 
her  again.  Though,'  he  added  mournfully, '  what  we  used  to  hope 
for  once  can't  never  happen  now.' 

They  sat  silent  a  minute  or  two,  Mrs.  Hope  beginning  mechani- 
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cally  to  collect  the  tea-things  in  the  tray  preparatory  to  clearing 
away,  while  Edwards  as  mechanically  passed  her  those  in  his 
immediate  vicinity. 

'Well,  well,'  he  said,  'times  are  changed.  Time's  getting  on, 
and  I  know  I'm  getting  on  like  the  rest.  Everything's  changed. 
The  gentlefolks  themselves  don't  seem  to  me  like  what  they  used 
to  be.  Their  manners  is  different.  They  are  very  grand  people 
as  we  have  down  here,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  occasions,  Mrs. 
Hope,  when  I  call  their  behaviour  downright  vulgar.  Some  o'  the 
things  they  do  would  hev  made  poor  Sir  G-eorge's  hair  stand  on 
end,  they  would.' 

'  Sir  George  was  a  perfect  old  gentleman,'  said  Mrs.  Hope. 

'  That  he  was,  that  he  was ;  we  shall  never  see  the  like  of  him 
again,'  said  the  old  man  fervidly,  looking  once  more  sorrowfully 
towards  the  photographs  on  the  wall.  '  Poor  Sir  George  would 
be  horrified  if  he  could  see  some  o'  the  goings-on  as  we  have  now. 
It's  not  my  place,  and  I  think  I  know  it  better,  Mrs.  Hope,  than 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Mr.  Waveney's  friends  ;  but  do  you  just 
take  her  ladyship's  mother.  There  she  is,  got  up  from  moniing 
to  night  like  a  woman  o'  half  her  years,  and  flirting — I  call  it 
nothin'  else — flirting  with  gen'lemen  as  are  hardly  old  enough  to 
make  proper  husbands  for  her  daughter.  Do  you  call  that  lady- 
like ?  I  say  nothin'  of  their  maids No ;  I  don't  know  the 

word  as  '11  fit  them  \ ' 

'  Oh,  the  pride  of  the  cobbler's  dog ! '  chimed  in  Mrs.  Hope 
sympathetically. 

'  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  times  is  changed  since  you  and  me  first 
come  here,  Mrs.  Hope.  Things  is  very  different  whichever  way 
you  look.  And  there  are  moments,'  he  continued  mournfully, 
'  there  are  moments  when  I  begin  to  feel  afraid  as  I  don't  give 
the  satisfaction  I  did.  It's  turned  thirty  years  since  I  first  come 
to  the  Court :  that  was  before  Mr.  Waveney  was  born.  It's  a  long 
time,  is  thirty  years,  though  some  things  as  happened  then  seem 
only  like  yesterday.  But  what  my  meaning  is  is  this.  Her  lady- 
ship is  very  particklar  and  her  ideas  is  all  very  modern.  Now, 
I'm  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  she  gets  things  done  just  as  she 
likes.  And  if  she  don't — if  she  don't,  I  don't  know  but  what  my 
duty  to  Mr.  Waveney  and  her  would  be  that — but,'  faltered  the 
poor  old  fellow,  quite  pitiably  overcome  by  his  feelings,  '  it  will 
be  a  terrible  wrench  after  thirty  years,  and  I  can't  hardly  bear  it.' 

Mrs.  Hope,  for  the  moment,  was  too  much  distressed  to  say 

o — 2 
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anything.  A  good  many  more  than  thirty  years'  faithful  service 
bound  her  to  the  family  in  whom  all  her  affection  was  centred,  and 
beyond  whom  life  had  come  to  have  very  little  to  offer  her.  '  Well,' 
she  said,  tearfully,  '  if  you  think  the  time's  come  that  we  should 
make  way  for  others  as  are  better  able  to  do  the  work,  it's  not  for 
me  to  shrink  from  doing  what's  right.  But  I  don't  think  myself 
as  you've  any  cause  to  fear.  I  believe  Sir  Waveney  is  quite 
satisfied.' 

Edwards  shook  his  head. 

'  Yes,  he  may  be.  It's  her  ladyship  I'm  most  in  doubt  about. 
It  would  be  a  poor  ending  to  thirty  years,  Mrs.  Hope,  to  stay  on 
after  one  wasn't  wanted.' 

And  there  was,  perhaps,  a  little  bitterness  mingled  with  the 
sorrow  in  his  words. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

THE  morning's  interview  with  Mrs.  Hope  being  over,  and  the 
domestic  mechanism  of  the  Court  having  been  wound  up  between 
them  for  another  day,  Nora  made  her  way  to  the  little  room  that 
had  once  been  Sir  George's,  and  was  now  Waveney's  study.  The 
interview  had  lasted  longer  than  usual,  for  the  house  party  was  a 
large  one  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  was  of  it,  and  Mr.  Bothamley,  and  his 
nephew  Arthur,  with  Mrs.  Nixon  and  May.  During  the  next 
twelve  hours  or  so  Lady  Key  worth  would  probably  see  less  of 
Waveney  than  of  any  other  man  at  the  Court :  still,  the  policy  of 
mutual  avoidance  has  its  limits,  and  Nora,  like  the  most  loving 
and  amiable,  faithful  and  devoted  of  wives,  was  obliged  to  have  a 
few  minutes'  talk  with  her  husband  occasionally  ;  once  or  twice  a 
day,  let  us  say.  And  when  this  conjugal  necessity  was  purely 
domestic,  as  in  the  present  case,  she  generally  met  it  by  going  to 
Waveney's  study  after  breakfast  and  her  morning's  interview  with 
Mrs.  Hope. 

'  Yes  ?  '  said  Waveney,  when  Nora  had  shut  the  door  and  had 
taken  a  seat  near  him  at  his  writing-table,  signifying  that  he  was 
prepared  to  give  her  his  attention. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  she  answered,  as  she  glanced  casually 
at  a  newspaper  lying  on  the  table. 

'  Well  ? '  said  Waveney,  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Edwards.' 
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Waveney's  face  darkened. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  she  went  on,  her  eyes  upon  the  paper  which 
she  had  taken  from  the  table,  '  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  get 
rid  of  him  ? ' 

'  Good  gracious,  Nora  !    Why  ? '  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

'  Because  he  is  past  work,  I  think,  for  one  thing  :  he  is  really 
dreadfully  slow.  He  talks  badly  for  a  gentleman's  servant,  for 
another.  And  I  dislike  old  servants,  for  another.' 

Waveney's  face  grew  dark.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  went 
to  the  glass  doors  that  opened  on  to  the  terrace.  '  I  don't  think 
he  is  past  work,  and  I  have  not  noticed  that  he  speaks  worse  than 
other  servants,'  he  said. 

'  He  is  dreadfully  slow,  I  assure  you.  And  I  don't  like  feudal 
retainers.' 

'  Is  there  any  end,  Nora,  to  the  things  you  don't  like?  Edwards 
has  been  in  our  family  now  for  thirty  years,  I  should  think,  and 
has  served  us  with  an  affectionate  devotion  one  seldom  sees.' 

'  Yes,  but  what  good  is  his  devotion  if  he's  slow  ?  '  said  Nora 
simply. 

He  turned  to  her — but  restrained  himself.  '  Edwards  is  a 
faithful  old  servant ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know.  All  I  ask  is  this  :  is  the  fact  of  his  having 
served  you  faithfully  for  thirty  years,  or  whatever  it  is,  any  reason 
why  he  should  continue  to  serve  you  now  he  is  past  work  ? ' 

'It  is  a  reason  why  we  should  be  careful  not  to  hurt  his 
feelings.' 

'  But  if  you  make  him  an  allowance,  or  give  him  a  cottage,  or 
something  of  the  sort  ? ' 

'  It  would  only  partly  meet  the  difficulty.  It  would  be  a  very 
painful  thing  to  tell  him  he  is  past  work ;  I  know  he  would  be 
very  much  cut  up  at  having  to  leave  us.' 

'  But  surely  he  cannot  expect  to  stay  much  longer  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  noticed  his  slowness,'  said  Waveney  evasively. 

'JWell,  will  you  see  about  getting  rid  of  him  ? '  Nora  persisted. 

Waveney  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table  again,  playing  im- 
patiently with  a  pen  and  tracing  a  variety  of  invisible  hieroglyphs 
on  the  blotting-paper,  the  meaning  of  which  was  a  good  deal 
more  obvious  than  the  meaning  of  such  symbols  generally  is,  for 
they  one  and  all  betokened  an  irritable  indecision. 

'  I  will  make  no  promise,'  he  «aid,  at  length  ;  '  but  I  will  think 
it  over.' 
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At  that  moment  Waveney  was  called  from  the  room  to  see 
some  one  who  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

Nora  was  satisfied ;  she  knew  that  Edwards's  leaving  them  was 
a  mere  question  of  time. 

A  few  minutes  had  passed  since  Waveney  had  left  the  room, 
and  Nora  was  still  reading  the  newspaper,  when  she  heard  a  foot- 
step on  the  terrace,  and  upon  looking  up  saw  Mr.  Gilbert  standing 
Dy  the  window. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?  '  he  asked  pleasantly.  '  They  told  me  you 
were  here.  Forgive  my  intrusion,'  he  went  on,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  room,  '  but  my  business  is  rather  pressing.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  find  I  must  leave  you  and  return  to  London  this 
evening.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Nora  courteously.  '  Are  you  really 
obliged ' 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  standing  over  her.  '  I  should  certainly  not 
go  unless  I  were,'  he  said,  slightly  lowering  his  voice. 

'  I  hope  there  is  no  illness  in  the  case  ? '  she  asked,  with  the 
same  polite  indifference  as  before. 

'  No,  thank  you.  It  is  only  a  question  of  business.'  He 
paused  a  moment.  Nora  did  not  speak  ;  she  did  not  press  him  to 
stay.  He  felt  her  unaffected  indifference,  and  a  peculiar  expression 
came  into  his  dark,  strong-featured,  somewhat  sinister  face  as  he 
watched  her,  for  she  happened  to  be  looking  away  from  him. 
'  We  shall  meet  again  before  long,'  he  said,  and  something  in  his 
tone  making  Nora  turn  to  him,  he  added,  '  At  least.  I  hope  so.' 

Waveney  returned  to  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert  again  apologised  for  his  intrusion  into  what  he 
pleasantly  called  Waveney's  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  explained 
the  business  that  had  brought  him  there ;  adding  confidentially, 
a  few  minutes  later,  '  I  have  just  been  investing  in  a  little  house 
property,  and  it  seems  they  have  discovered  that  the  title  is  not 
quite  what  it  should  be.  An  immediate  decision  is  required,  and 
this  I  cannot  very  well  give  until  I  have  seen  my  lawyers  and 
agent.  I  must  telegraph  to  them  to  do  nothing  till  I  come.  If 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  I  will  see  about  it  at  once.' 

'  Very  good.  Will  you  take  one  of  these  ? '  said  Waveney, 
handing  him  some  telegram  forms.  '  I  will  see  that  some  one 
rides  into  the  town  with  your  message — unless  you  prefer  taking 
it  to  the  office  yourself?' 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  Mr.  Gilbert's  unwillingness  to 
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give  Waveney  trouble,  but  he  did  prefer  to  take  his  message  to 
the  office  himself.  Waveney  accordingly  rang  his  bell  and  ordered 
the  dog-cart. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  telegram  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  with 
whom  the  reader  is  acquainted — to  a  certain  Mr.  Finch,  of  London. 
When  Mr.  Gilbert  had  left  the  room,  Waveney  turned  to  his  wife. 

i  Why  did  you  ask  him  down  here  ? '  he  said. 

*  Who  ? '  slie  inquired,  without  looking  up.     '  Mr.  Gilbert  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  For  much  the  same  reason  as  I  asked  Mr.  Bothamley,  or  his 
nephew,  or  my  mother,  or  any  of  them,  I  suppose.  To  help  to 
make  up  the  party.' 

'  But  you  know  how  I  dislike  him.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  are  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Gilbert.  But  if 
we  were  to  give  up  all  the  people  you  dislike,  we  should  know  no 
one.  Besides,  what  does  it  matter  whether  you  like  people  or 
not  ?  I  never  find  it  makes  any  difference,  unless  it  is  that  one 
is  a  little  more  civil  to  people  one  dislikes.' 

Waveney  was  silent.  His  relations  with  Nora  had  lately 
changed  for  the  worse.  The  strain  of  the  perpetual  inner  conflict 
in  which  he  lived  had  told  upon  him,  and  he  was  losing  that 
invaluable  patience  of  his.  The  yoke  of  his  marriage  galled  him. 
In  the  strife  of  his  feelings  the  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  had 
been  weakened,  and  he  accused  Nora  of  more  than  her  share  in 
his  disappointment.  The  spirit  of  acceptance  in  which  he  had 
begun  to  take  his  marriage  had  changed  to  a  spirit  of  revolt. 
Since  his  meeting  with  Maggie  new  possibilities  had  been  revealed 
to  him — a  new  world  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  and  love  ;  and 
irrevocably  to  have  closed  the  gates  of  this  world  against  himself 
seemed  as  the  folly  of  madness.  He  had  become  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  live  with.  And  though  Nora  in  her  way  was  not  easy 
to  provoke,  the  tendency  to  forgive  was  not  strong  in  her,  and  his 
morose  avoidance,  the  consciousness  that  he  lived  in  antagonism 
to  all  she  did,  inspired  her  with  an  enmity  the  more  dangerous 
for  seldom  being  openly  expressed.  They  rarely  quarrelled ; 
emotions  to  be  relieved  by  quarrelling  must  lie  near  the  surface, 
and  the  roots  of  their  resentment  had  struck  deep.  His  old 
reasonableness  of  nature  had  forsaken  him ;  but  his  habits  of 
restraint  had  not,  and  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  discussion  was 
likely  to  be  worse  than  unprofitable,  he  could  still  forbear,  and 
wisely  seek  refuge  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

WHILST  our  prosperous  and  respectable  friend  Mr.  Finch  was 
taking  an  afternoon  nap  in  an  upper  chamber,  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Mrs.  Finch  were  having  a  quiet  talk  in  his  pleasant  little  parlour 
on  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Gilbert  had  been  called 
to  London  from  the  Court.  The  weather  without  was  sultry  and 
oppressive ;  in  Mr.  Finch's  parlour  the  thermometer  must  have 
stood  at  something  like  90°. 

'  Yes,  they  are,'  Mrs.  Finch  was  saying  ;  '  it's  been  noticed.' 

'  Hum  ! '  said  Mr.  Gilbert. 

'  Yes,'  she  continued,  moving  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's,  and  speaking  in  a  husky,  confidential  voice  which 
sounded  like  her  husband's  heard  at  the  end  of  a  passage ;  '  I 
forget  now  how  many  weeks  it  is  since  he  first  come,  but,  if  I 
remember  right,  it  was  about  the  same  time  as ' 

'  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Finch,  but  would  you  mind  my  opening 
the  window  ? '  interrupted  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose  pocket-handkerchief 
had  ceased  to  absorb  the  perspiration  on  his  forehead. 

Til  open  the  door,'  said  Mrs.  Finch,  proceeding  to  do  so. 
'  I  never  open  a  window  without  it  gives  me  new-ralgia.' 

'  How  is  your  neuralgia  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Gilbert  sympatheti- 
cally, the  perspiration  breaking  out  afresh  upon  his  forehead  in 
beads  of  the  size  of  small  marbles ;  the  opened  door,  as  there  was 
only  a  very  close  passage  beyond  it,  made  no  perceptible  difference. 

'  I  was  kep'  awake  till  nearly  two  with  it  again  last  night,' 
said  Mrs.  Finch  pathetically. 

'  Indeed  !  How  trying  for  you.'  Mr.  Gilbert  jerked  the  words 
out  in  syllables,  because  a  wasp  happened  to  be  swooping  round 
liis  head  like  a  diminutive  vulture,  and,  being  prejudiced  against 
these  playful  insects,  he  was  making  it  very  angry  by  flicking  it 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  The  wasps  are  very  tiresome,'  sympathised  Mrs.  Finch.  '  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  I  believe  he  first  come  about  the  time  that 
Mr.  Job's — him  that  keeps  the  toy-shop  where  she  lodges — grand- 
son broke  his  leg.' 

*  Indeed,'  responded  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  little  absently,  for  his 
enemy  had  not  left  him. 

'  Now  Mr.  Job  is  either  keeping  it  very  close,  or  else  knows 
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nothing  about  it ;  for  all  anyone  can  get  out  of  him  is  that  they 
are  old  friends — were  children  together,  I  fancy  he  said — and 
have  met  again  after  a  long  separation.  That's  what  Mr.  Job 
told  my  husband  only  this  morning.  But  there  are  other  stories 
about.' 

'Yes,  there  probably  would  be,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert.  He  had 
flicked  the  wasp  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  it  had  come 
into  violent  contact  with  a  picture,  and  had  injured  a  wing ;  it 
was  now  crawling  back  to  him  along  the  floor. 

'  No,  I  believe  Mr.  Job's  story  myself,'  pursued  Mrs.  Finch ; 
'  only  I  can't  make  it  out,  unless  it  is  as  I've  said  all  along,  they've 
come  down  in  the  world,  and  he's  a  friend  as  knew  them  in  better 
days.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  not  quite  convinced.  '  What  sort  of 
a  person  is  the  gentleman  ?  ' 

'  He's  what  you'd  call  a  handsome  man :  dark,  pale-looking, 

with  a  small  dark  moustache Yes,  .  .  .  who's  there  ?  .  .  .  any 

one  want  me  ? '  broke  off  Mrs.  Finch,  having  heard  some  one 
knock  at  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

The  knocking  ceased,  and  some  one  was  heard  coming  down 
the  passage  to  the  parlour. 

'  P'r'aps  this  is  her,'  whispered  Mrs.  Finch,  very  loud.  '  Talk 
of  angels ' 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  half-closed  door ;  Mrs.  Finch  said  '  Come 
in,'  and  it  was  indeed  Maggie  who  entered. 

Mrs.  Finch  gave  her  a  friendly  welcome,  inquired  after  her 
health  and  her  father's,  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  her  own,  and 
then  Maggie  said : 

'  I  have  come  to  ask  after  your  little  girl.  Mr.  Finch  told  Mr. 
Job  this  morning  that  you  were  afraid ' 

*  No,  Miss  Butler,  it's  not  that,'  said  Mrs.  Finch.  (Butler  was 
the  name  by  which  Maggie  and  her  father  were  then  known.) 
'  There's  a  wasp  crawling  up  your  leg,  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  doctor 
has  been  this  morning,  and  he  says  it's  not  scarlatina,  only 
biliousness  and  the  hot  weather.  She's  laying  down  now.  I 
don't  know  if  she's  asleep,  but  if  she  isn't  she'd  like  to  see  you. 
If  you'll  excuse  me ' — this  to  both  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Maggie — '  I'll 
just  run  upstairs  and  see.' 

And  Mrs.  Finch  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  she  naturally 
closed  the  door  after  her. 

Maggie  and  Gilbert  remained  for  a  minute  or  two  in  un- 
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comfortable  silence,  to  all  appearance  with,  as  little  to  connect 
them  as  had  any  two  people  in  London  at  that  moment.  Maggie 
was  unpleasantly  conscious  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  staring  at  her 
with  a  quietly  meditative  and  undisguised  persistence,  and  was 
beginning  to  yearn  for  Mrs.  Finch's  return.  Waveney  had  not 
mentioned  Gilbert's  name  to  her,  deterred  by  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed  as  to  the  justice  of  Leigh's  sentence.  Gilbert  was  think- 
ing what  a  handsome  woman  she  was,  and  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  speak  to  her.  The  closed  door  gave  him  the  pretext  he 
desired. 

'  I  think  I  will  open  the  door,'  he  said,  going  towards  it ;  '  the 
room  is  very  warm.  Don't  you  find  it  so  ? ' 

Maggie  said  that  she  did. 

'  I  have  been  staying  in  the  country — only  came  back  to  town 
last  night — and  I  find  the  heat  and  glare  unbearable  after  the 
shade  of  my  friend's  grounds.  London's  very  trying  in  August.' 

In  this  Maggie  agreed  with  him. 

'  Don't  you  get  a  summer  holiday  ? '  he  asked,  giving  the 
conversation  a  personal  turn.  '  Most  people  nowadays  manage  to 
get  a  week  or  two.' 

Maggie  confessed  that  she  was  not  amongst  the  number  of 
these  fortunate  persons. 

'  But  you  are  fond  of  the  country  ? '  he  suggested. 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  country.' 

'  Fond  of  flowers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers.' 

•  Born  in  the  country,  perhaps  ? '  persisted  Mr.  Gilbert,  putting 
his  questions  with  an  easy,  gentlemanly  freedom. 

'  I  was  not  born  in  London,'  said  Maggie,  not  much  annoyed 
by  the  man's  impertinence,  but  disposed  to  check  him  a  little. 
And  her  tone  effected  this. 

'  I  have  been  staying  in shire,'  he  went  on,  with  a  shade 

less  of  familiarity  in  his  manner.  '  I  am  not  very  partial  to  green 
fields  and  country  lanes  and  that  sort  of  thing  myself;  except,  of 
course,  in  weather  like  this.  To  spend  an  afternoon  in  a  hammock, 
slung  in  a  cool  corner,  with  a  cigar  and  a  book  is  delightful.  Ton 
my  word,  it  doesn't  do  to  talk  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  wiping  his 
forehead  and  looking  mournfully  about  him.  '  This  room  is  like 
the  Black  Hole.  But  as  a  general  rule  I  certainly  find  the  country 
dull.  Now  come,  don't  you  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  like  the  country  at 'all  times  of  the  year.' 
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'But  you  get  more  fun  in  London,'  argued  Mr.  Gilbert 
jocosely. 

'  I  get  very  little  fun  in  London.' 

'  Eeally  ?  That's  strange.  London  is  the  place  for  fun,  you 
know.' 

Maggie  did  not  answer  him.  She  had  been  forbearing  hitherto, 
for  unhappily  she  had  learnt  to  accept  the  humiliations  of  poverty, 
but  her  patience  was  beginning  to  give  way.  She  yearned  more 
than  ever  for  Mrs.  Finch's  return. 

'  Do  you  know shire,  may  I  ask  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Gilbert, 

checked  but  not  discouraged. 

Maggie  admitted  that  she  did. 

'  I  have  been  staying  near  T ,'  Mr.  Gilbert  informed  her. 

Maggie's  interest  was  aroused.  It  caused  her  some  astonish- 
ment to  find  in  this  stranger  one  who  knew  the  neighbourhood  of 

her  old  home  and  had  so  recently  left  it.  T was  a  little 

market  town,  only  some  three  miles  from  the  Court.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  staying  with  some  old  friend  of  hers.  Perhaps  he  had 
seen  the  Court.  He  might  even  know  Waveney !  She  had  not 
taken  kindly  to  Mr.  Gilbert ;  but  now,  unconsciously,  her  feelings 
slightly  softened  towards  him. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  an  observant  man :  he  had  watched  Maggie 
closely  ever  since  Mrs.  Finch  had  left  the  room.  Though  he  had 
continued  to  talk  to  her  pretty  much  as  he  would  have  talked  to 
any  other  woman  in  her  position  of  the  same  personal  attractions, 
he  was  gentleman  enough  to  have  seen  at  the  first  that  she  was  a 
lady. 

'  I  know  that  part  of  the  country  very  well,'  she  said. 

'  Perhaps  you  know  Waveney  ? ' 

Maggie  started.  She  felt  the  colour  flush  to  her  cheek.  She 
doubted  for  the  instant  whether  Waveney  was  the  place  he  had 
mentioned.  Of  course,  his  question  implied  that  he  had  been 
staying  there.  With  whom  could  he  have  been  staying  ?  With 
Waveney  himself  ?  But  she  remembered  her  father,  and  felt  that 
there  was  need  for  discretion. 

All  Mr.  Gilbert's  powers  of  observation  were  brought  into  play 
at  that  moment.  He  perceived  the  emotion  which  Maggie  was 
s  uppressing,  and  felt  that  her  interest  in  Waveney  must  be  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  His  interest  in  her  considerably  deepened.  He 
recalled  all  Mrs.  Finch  had  told  him  about  Maggie.  He  began 
to  hope  that  lady  might  not  hasten  her  return. 
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'  Yes,  I  know  Waveney,'  Maggie  said. 

'  And  Waveney  Court  ? ' 

'  You  have  been  staying  there  ! '  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

'  Yes,  with  Sir  Waveney  Keyworth.  This  rosebud ' — taking  it 
from  his  buttonhole — '  was  gathered  yesterday  afternoon  from  one 
of  the  bushes  near  the  little  lake  on  the  lawn.  Will  you  accept 
it  for  old  acquaintance  sake  ? ' 

Maggie  took  the  flower. 

'  It  was  one  of  a  bunch,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert — at  that  moment  the 

door  opened — 'that  had  been  gathered  for  Lady- '  the  word 

'  Keyworth '  was  drowned  in  the  husky  accents  of  Mr.  Finch. 

'  My  wife How-de-do,  Mr.  Gilbert,  how-de-do,  Miss , 

my  wife  says,  miss,  she'll  be  glad  if  you'll  step  upstairs,  as  the  child's 
awake,  and  she  thinks  it'll  do  her  good  to  see  you.  She's  very 
fretful,  and  it's  that  as  has  kep'  my  wife ;  there's  no  getting  away 
from  her ;  but  she  says  she  thinks  p'r'aps  seeing  you'll  quiet  her,' 
said  Mr.  Finch,  whom  his  wife  had  awakened  from  his  slumber, 
caused  to  effect  certain  necessary  changes  in  his  toilet,  and  sent 
down  to  the  parlour  with  the  message  he  now  delivered. 

Maggie  at  once  went  upstairs  to  the  child.  Mr.  Gilbert  told 
Mr.  Finch  of  nothing  that  had  passed  between  them.  The  two 
men  proceeded  to  business. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  owned  two  or  three 
houses  in  Burders  Street.  He  was  now  treating  for  the  purchase 
of  another.  When  he  had  left  London  for  Waveney,  the  purchase 
had  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  concluded.  The  letter,  however, 
which  he  had  received  yesterday,  had  informed  him  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  title  had  proved  it  to  be  defective  by  one  deed, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  not  lost,  but  merely  mislaid.  It  was 
this  that  had  brought  Mr.  Gilbert  to  London. 

The  question  before  them  at  the  present  moment  was  the  ad- 
visability of  Mr.  Gilbert's  purchasing  the  house  even  if  the  other 
side  were  unable  to  produce  the  deed.  Mr.  Finch  was  strongly 
against  this,  as  he  regarded  the  missing  document  as  one  that 
materially  affected  the  security  of  the  property.  Mr.  Gilbert 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

'  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  they  will,  because  I  doubt  if 
they're  acting  square,  but  they  told  our  people  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  produce  what's  wanting  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  they 
do,  our  people,  of  course,  will  let  you  know  ;  but  anyhow ' 

'  Anyhow,  I  think  I  will  see  over  the  house.' 
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'  Very  good.     Shall  we  say  Saturday  V  ' 

Saturday,  Mr.  Gilbert  said,  would  suit  him  very  well,  and  so, 
after  a  little  further  discussion,  the  matter  was  left. 

The  house  to  which  they  had  been  giving  their  attention  was 
No.  17,  Mr.  Job's  toy-shop. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

An  infinite  and  endless  liar. 

IT  was  Friday  evening,  and  at  No.  17  an  evening  of  importance. 
Tommy  that  afternoon  had  come  home  from  the  hospital,  and  Mr. 
Job's  parlour  was  the  scene  of  prodigious  revelry  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

It  was  the  hour  when  'men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment 
which  is  called  supper,'  and  this  at  No.  17  was  between  half-past 
eight  and  nine.  Supper  was  the  precise  form  the  festival  in 
Tommy's  honour  had  taken — supper  with  Maggie  for  his  guest. 
Such  things  Tommy  could  not  have  believed  to  be  possible,  if  it 
had  been  at  all  open  to  him  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

The  candles  were  lighted,  and  gave  a  cheerful  look  to  the  white 
cloth  and  the  spread  of  humble  dainties  upon  it.  Tommy  and 
Mr.  Job  had  put  on  their  best.  The  latter  buried  the  varied 
emotions  to  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  in  a  profound  gravity, 
which  was  at  once  dignified,  awkward,  and  speechless.  His  answers 
to  Maggie  seldom  got  beyond  monosyllables — strange  sounds  which 
suggested  that  he  was  being  somewhere  convulsed  with  obscure 
and  continuous  laughter,  from  which  he  momentarily  desisted  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  her  questions.  Tommy,  who  was  look- 
ing plumper  and  somewhat  less  knowing  than  before  his  misfor- 
tune, divided  his  time  pretty  evenly  between  chuckling  and  staring 
at  Maggie,  neither  occupation  interfering  at  all  with  his  consump- 
tion of  the  humble  dainties.  In  the  silence  of  his  grandfather 
and  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  he  was  discovering  social 
qualities  of  a  polite  and  gratifying  nature,  and  Maggie  was 
genuinely  amused  at  the  eccentricities  of  both  the  boy  and  his 
grandfather. 

'  So  you  liked  being  in  the  hospital,  Tommy  ?  '  she  was  saying. 

Tommy  nodded  assent.  '  They  was  allus  a  feedin'  on  us,'  he 
murmured. 
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'  And  I  think  you  look  the  better  for  it,  Tommy.  Don't  you 
think  the  hospital  has  agreed  with  him,  Mr.  Job  ?  ' 

Mr.  Job  expressed  himself  in  one  of  his  peculiar  monosyllabic 
utterances,  and  said,  '  Yes.' 

'  The  nuss  she  give  me  a  book  what  she  says  a  lady  had  sent 
'em  along  o'  some  other  things  to  give  to  the  boys  as  was  there. 
It  had  a  lot  o'  picchers  o'  soldiers  fightin'  and  battles  and  the 
inimy  a  killin'  on  'em  as  they  was  a  runnin'  away.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  be  a  soldier,  Tommy  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  I  don't  want  to  go  for  to  be  killed,'  answered  Tommy,  know- 


'  But  all  soldiers  don't  get  killed.' 

'  A  good  many  o'  them  in  the  picchers  what's  in  the  shop 
winders  does,'  insisted  Tommy  sagaciously. 

'  I  don't  fancy  he's  of  a  very  martial  dispo-sition,'  said  Mr. 
Job. 

'  Apparently  not,'  said  Maggie.  '  I  dare  say  you  are  not  very 
anxious  to  lose  him.' 

'  Not  especial,  miss.     I  should  be  very  lonely  without  him.' 

They  had  finished  supper,  and  Mr.  Job  was  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  pipe  which  hung  above  the  lions  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  becoming  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  plate  after  each 
glance,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  that  Maggie  should  know  the  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts. 

'  Don't  mind  me,  Mr.  Job,'  she  said.  '  Pray  have  your  pipe  ; 
I  like  the  smell  of  tobacco  —  I  do  indeed.' 

Mr.  Job,  of  course,  evinced  the  utmost  surprise  at  this  allu- 
sion ;  if  there  had  been  one  thing  further  from  his  thoughts  than 
another,  it  was  tobacco.  But  he  rose  from  the  table  none  the  less, 
and  took  down  the  pipe  ;  while  Tommy,  with  Maggie's  help,  left 
the  table  too. 

'  Now  you  mention  it,  miss,  and  as  you  say  you've  no  objec- 
tion -  ' 

'  None  at  all,  I  assure  you.' 

'  I  think  I  will  hev  a  whiff  or  two.  .Here,  Tommy,  just  you 
fill  it,'  handing  the  pipe  to  him.  '  When  do  you  expect  to  see 
your  friend  agin,  miss,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  ?  ' 

'  I  think  I  shall  very  likely  see  him  to-morrow.  He  is  coming 
to  town  for  two  or  three  days  either  to-night  or  early  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'  Indeed  ;  I  dare  say  he'll  be  surprised  to  see  Tommy  here. 
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It's  the  gen'leman  as  saved  your  life,  Tommy Was  that  a 

knock  at  the  shop-door  ? ' 

'  I  didn't  hear  nothink,'  said  Tommy. 

'  We  closed  rather  earlier  than  usal,  but  yet  it's  late  for  a 
customer — there,  that  was  a  knock  plain  enough.' 

'  Yes,  that  was,'  assented  Tommy. 

'  I  suppose  it  can't  be  him  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Job,  turning  to  Maggie. 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  think  he  could  have  got  here  by  this  time.' 

'  Ah,  maybe  not,'  said  Mr.  Job,  who  then  laid  his  pipe  very 
carefully  on  the  table,  took  up  one  of  the  candles,  and  went  into 
the  shop.  He  put  the  candle  on  the  counter,  and  opened  the 
door. 

'  Good  evening,  Mr.  Job.  I'm  very  late,  but  I  thought  I  should 
catch  you  before  you  went  to  bed.  It's  just  a  little  matter ' 

'  Have  the  goodness  to  step  in,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Job. 

'  Just  a  little  matter Good  evening,  miss,  hope  you're  well. 

Why,  you've  got  your  grandson  back,  Mr.  Job.  When  did  he 
come  ? ' 

'  He  come  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Finch.     Take  a  chair,  sir.' 

'  It's  just  a  little  matter  o'  business  as  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about,  and  you  too,  miss.  It's  lucky  as  I  should  happen  of  you.' 

Mr.  Finch  took  the  chair  which  Mr.  Job  had  placed  for  him, 
and  having  deposited  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  one  hand,  and  passed  the  fingers  of  the  other  through  his 
hair,  resumed : 

'  I've  come  to  tell  you  a  gentleman  has  just  bought  this  house 
— the  gentleman  what  you  saw  at  my  place,  miss — and  he's  coming 
with  me  to  see  over  it  to-morrow  morning,  if  it's  agreeable  to  you.' 

'  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  me,'  said  Maggie. 

'  And  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Job. 

'  That's  what  I've  come  for,'  repeated  Mr.  Finch. 

'  I  hope  it  won't  make  no  difference  in  the  rent,  Mr.  Finch  ? ' 
inquired  Mr.  Job.  '  The  house  changin'  hands,  I  mean.' 

'  Well,  not  much,  I  believe.' 

'  Not  much  ?     I  hope  as  it  will  be  not  at  all/ 

'  You've  got  it  very  low  now,  Mr.  Job  :  you  couldn't  expect  to 
have  it  as  low  as  this  always,'  said  the  friendly  Finch  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  he  who  had  suggested  that  the  rent  should 
be  raised.  '  I  believe  you're  paying  less  than  any  one  else  in  the 
street.' 

'  I  am  paying  all  I  can  afford,'  answered  Mr.  Job  mournfully. 
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'Mine's  a  very  poor   business.      Do  yon  happen  to  know   how 
much  he's  going  to  put  on  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't  recollect  hearing  him  say.  But  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  much — not  more  than  to  make  it  equal  to  what  the  rest  is 
paying.  You  have  had  it  uncommon  cheap  all  these  years. 
You  know  it,  too.' 

*  Look  here,  Mr.  Finch.     What  it  about  comes   to   is   this. 
Unless  he  puts  on  remarkably  little,  I  shall  hev  to  take  and  clear 
out  of  it.     I  hev  bin  here  getting  on  for  eleven  years  now,  and  I 
hev  had  a  hard  struggle  for  it  every  year,  and  the  struggle  hasn't 
got  easier  as  years  hev  gone  on,  but  rather  harder.     I  am  paying 
all  I  can  afford,  and  a  very  little  more  will  be  more  than  I  can 
afford,  so  I  tell  you  straight.' 

'  Now  don't  say  that,'  remonstrated  the  tender-hearted  Finch. 
'  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you  after  having  known  you  so 
many  years.  Do  you  talk  to  the  guv'nor  when  he  comes  in  the 
morning.  You'll  find  him  ready  to  listen  to  anything  that's  right. 
But  you  know  you  are  paying  very  little  now.' 

1 1  am  paying  all  I  can  afford,'  Mr.  Job  repeated. 

Mr.  Finch  rose  from  his  chair,  and  picked  up  his  hat  to  go. 

*  Well,  good  night,  miss.     That's  all  I  come  for.     And  do  you 
talk  it  over  with  the  guv'nor  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Job.     He'll 
listen  to  anything  that's  right.     I'll  speak  to  him  for  you  myself. 
If  it  was  my  house,  I  wouldn't  ask  you  another  penny,  though 
you  are  paying  so  little.     Good  night.' 

'  Gfood  night,  Mr.  Finch,'  said  Mr.  Job,  shutting  the  shop- 
door  after  him. 

Mr.  Job  came  slowly  back  into  the  parlour,  and  having  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  the  pipe,  put  it  back  in  its  place  over  the  chimney- 
piece  without  speaking. 

Then  turning  to  Maggie,  who  had  wished  Tommy  good  night, 
he  said : 

'  I  am  afraid  this  will  be  a  bad  business  for  me,  miss.  These 
landlords  is  a  grasping  lot,  and  when  they  talk  about  raising  r-ents 
I  know  what  they  means.  They  don't  do  things  by  halves.  As 
for  that  Finch  !  he's  a  deep  un,  he  is.  Well,  I  don't  reckon  as  I 
shall  sell  many  more  Dutch  dolls  under  these  tiles — not  if  that 
Finch  has  anything  to  do  with  it.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

PAUL  had  been  five  months  in  England  when  he  met  Mrs.  Sydney 
Bamborough.  Since  his  hurried  departure  from  Tver  a  winter 
had  come  and  gone,  leaving  its  mark  as  winters  do.  It  left  a 
very  distinct  mark  on  Russia.  It  was  a  famine  winter.  From 
the  snow-ridden  plains  that  lie  to  the  north  of  Moscow,  Karl 
Steinmetz  had  written  piteous  descriptions  of  an  existence  which 
seemed  hardly  worth  the  living.  But  each  letter  had  terminated 
with  a  prayer,  remarkably  near  to  a  command,  that  he,  Paul 
Howard  Alexis,  should  remain  in  England.  So  Paul  stayed  in 
London,  where  he  indulged  to  the  full  a  sadly  mistaken  hobby. 
This  man  had,  as  we  have  seen,  that  which  is  called  a  crank,  or  a 
loose  screw,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  speaker.  He  had  con- 
ceived the  absurd  idea  of  benefiting  his  fellow-beings,  and  of 
turning  into  that  mistaken  channel  the  surplus  wealth  that  was 
his.  This,  moreover,  if  it  please  you,  without  so  much  as  forming 
himself  into  a  society. 

This  is  an  age  of  societies,  and,  far  from  concealing  from  the 
left  hand  the  good  which  the  right  may  be  doing,  we  publish 
abroad  our  charities  on  all  hands.  We  publish  in  a  stout  volume 
our  names  and  donations.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  cultivate  an 

O 

artificial  charity  by  meat  and  drink  and  speeches  withal.     When 
we  have  eaten  and  drunk,  the  plate  is  handed  round,  and  from  the 
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fulness  of  our  heart  we  give  abundantly.  We  are  cunning  even 
in  our  well-doing.  We  do  not  pass  round  the  plate  until  the 
decanters  have  led  the  way.  And  thus  we  degrade  that  quality 
of  the  human  heart  which  is  the  best  of  all. 

But  Paul  Howard  Alexis  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  rich  out 
of  England,  and  that  roaring  lion  of  modern  days,  organised 
charity,  passed  him  by.  He  was  thus  left  to  evolve  froni  his  own 
mind  a  mistaken  sense  of  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour.  That 
there  were  thousands  of  well-meaning  persons  in  black  and  other 
coats  ready  to  prove  to  him  that  revenues  gathered  from  Eussia 
should  be  spent  in  the  East  End  or  the  East  Indies,  goes  without 
saying.  There  are  always  well-meaning  persons  amongst  us  ready 
to  direct  the  charity  of  others.  We  have  all  met  those  virtuous 
persons  who  do  good  by  proxy.  But  Paul  had  not.  He  had 
never  come  face  to  face  with  the  charity  broker — the  man  who 
stands  between  the  needy  tod  the  giver,  giving  nothing  himself, 
and  living  on  his  brokerage,  sitting  in  a  comfortable  chair,  with 
his  feet  on  a  Turkey  carpet  in  his  office  on  a  main  thoroughfare. 
Paul  had  met  none  of  these,  and  the  only  organised  charity  of 
which  he  was  cognisant  was  the  great  Russian  Charity  League, 
betrayed  six  months  earlier  to  a  Grovernment  which  has  ever 
turned  its  face  against  education  and  enlightenment.  In  this  he 
had  taken  no  active  part,  but  he  had  given  largely  of  his  great 
wealth.  That  his  name  had  figured  on  the  list  of  families,  sold 
for  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  the  authorities  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  seemed  all  too  sure.  But  he  had  had  no  intimation  that 
he  was  looked  upon  with  small  favour.  The  more  active  members 
of  the  League  had  been  less  fortunate,  and  more  than  one  noble- 
man had  been  banished  to  his  estates. 

Although  the  sum  actually  paid  for  the  papers  of  the  Charity 
League  was  known,  the  recipient  of  the  blood  money  had  never 
been  discovered.  It  was  a  large  sum,  for  the  Grovernment  had 
been  quick  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  nipping  this  movement 
in  the  bud.  Education  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  deal  with; 
England  is  beginning  to  find  this  out  for  herself.  For  on  the 
heel  of  education  socialism  ever  treads.  When  at  last  education 
makes  a  foothold  in  Russia,  that  foothold  will  be  on  the  very  step  of 
the  autocratic  throne.  The  Charity  League  had,  as  Steinmetz  put  it, 
the  primary  object  of  preparing  the  peasant  for  education,  and  there- 
after placing  education  within  his  reach.  Such  proceedings  were 
naturally  held  by  those  in  high  places  to  be  only  second  to  Nihilism* 
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All  this  and  more  which  shall  transpire  in  the  course  of  this 
narration  was  known  to  Paul.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  his  name 
was  prominently  before  the  Eussian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  he 
proceeded  all  through  the  winter  to  ship  road-making  tools,  agri- 
cultural implements,  seeds,  and  food. 

'  The  Prince,'  said  Steinmetz  to  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  matter,  '  is  mad.  He  thinks  that  a  Eussian  principality  is  to 
be  worked  on  the  same  system  as  an  English  estate.' 

He  would  laugh  and  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  then  he  would 
sit  down  and  send  a  list  of  further  requirements  to  Paul  Howard 
Alexis,  Esquire,  in  London. 

Paul  had  met  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, and  had  been  interested  in  her.  From  the  first  he  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  her  beauty.  But  she  was  then  a 
married  woman.  He  met  her  again  towards  the  end  of  the 
terrible  winter  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  found  that 
a  mere  acquaintanceship  had  in  the  meantime  developed  into 
friendship.  He  could  not  have  told  when  and  where  the  great 
social  barrier  had  been  surmounted  and  left  behind.  He  only 
knew  in  an  indefinite  way  that  some  such  change  had  taken 
place,  as  all  such  changes  do,  not  in  intercourse,  but  in  the 
intervals  of  absence.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  do  not  make  our 
friends  when  they  are  near.  The  seed  of  friendship  and  love 
alike  is  soon  sown,  and  the  best  is  that  which  germinates  in 
absence. 

That  friendship  had  rapidly  developed  into  something  else 
Paul  became  aware  early  in  the  season;  and,  as  we  have  seen 
from  his  conversation,  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  innocent  and 
guileless  as  she  was,  might  with  all  modesty  have  divined  the  state 
of  his  feelings  had  she  been  less  overshadowed  by  her  widow's 
weeds. 

She  apparently  had  no  such  suspicion,  for  she  asked  Paul  in 
all  good  faith  to  call  the  next  day  and  tell  her  all  about  Eussia 
— '  dear  Eussia.' 

'  My  cousin  Maggie,'  she  added,  '  is  staying  with  me.  She  is 
a  dear  girl.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her.' 

Paul  accepted  with  alacrity,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  option 
of  hating  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough's  cousin  Maggie,  merely 
because  that  young  lady  existed  and  happened  to  be  staying  in 
Upper  Brook  Street. 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  he  presented  himself  at  the 
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house  of  mourning,  and  completely  filled  up  its  small  entrance 
hall. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  discovered 
Miss  Margaret  Delafield  in  the  act  of  dragging  her  hat  off  in  front 
of  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece.  He  heard  a  suppressed 
exclamation  of  amused  horror,  and  found  himself  shaking  hands 
with  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough. 

The  lady  mentioned  Paul's  name  and  her  cousin's  relationship 
in  that  casual  manner  which  constitutes  an  introduction  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Miss  Delafield  bowed,  laughed,  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  She  left  the  room,  and  behind  her  an  impres- 
sion of  breeziness  and  health,  of  English  girlhood  and  a  certain 
bright  cheerfulness  which  acts  as  a  filter  in  social  muddy  waters. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come — I  was  moping,'  said  Mrs. 
Sydney  Bamborough.  She  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resting  before 
the  work  of  the  evening.  This  lady  thoroughly  understood  the 
art  of  being  beautiful. 

Paul  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  looking  at  a  large 
photograph  which  stood  in  a  frame  on  the  mantelpiece — the 
photograph  of  a  handsome  man  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  small- 
featured,  fair,  and  shifty-looking. 

'  Who  is  that  ? '  he  asked  abruptly. 
'  Do  you  not  know  ?     My  husband.' 

Paul  muttered  an  apology,  but  he  did  not  turn  away  from  the 
photograph. 

'  Oh,  never  mind,'  said  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  in  reply  to 
his   regret   that   he   had    stumbled   on   a   painful   subject.       '  I 
never  .  .  .' 
She  paused. 

'  No,'  she  went  on,  '  I  won't  say  that,' 

But  so  far  as  conveying  what  she  meant  was  concerned,  she 
might  just  as  well  have  uttered  the  words. 

'I  do  not  want  a  sympathy  which  is  unmerited,'  she  said 
gravely. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  sitting  in  a  graceful  attitude,  the 
incarnation  of  a  most  refined  and  nineteenth  century  misfortune. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  moment — a  sort  of  photographic 
instantaneous  shutter,  exposing  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  the  sensitive  plate  of  her  heart.  Then  she  suppressed  a 
sigh — badly. 

'  I  was  married  horribly  young,'  she  said,  '  before  I  knew  what 
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I  was  doing.     But  even  if  I  had  known  I  do  not  suppose  I  should 
have  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  resist  my  father  and  mother.' 

'  They  forced  you  into  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Bamborough.  And  it  is  possible  that  a 
respectable  and  harmless  pair  of  corpses  turned  in  their  respective 
coffins  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood. 

1 1  hope  there  is  a  special  hell  reserved  for  parents  who  ruin 
their  daughters'  lives  to  suit  their  own  ambition/  said  Paul,  with 
a  sudden  concentrated  heat  which  rather  startled  his  hearer. 

This  man  was  full  of  surprises  for  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough. 
It  was  like  playing  with  fire — a  form  of  amusement  which  will  be 
popular  as  long  as  feminine  curiosity  shall  last. 

'  You  are  rather  shocking,'  she  said  lightly.  '  But  it  is  all  over 
now,  so  we  need  not  dig  up  old  grievances.  Only  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  that  photograph  represents  a  part  of  my  life  which 
was  only  painful — nothing  else.' 

Paul,  standing  in  front  of  her,  looked  down  thoughtfully  at 
the  beautiful  upturned  face.  His  hands  were  clasped  behind  him, 
his  firm  mouth  set  sternly  beneath  the  great  fair  moustache.  In 
Eussia  the  men  have  good  eyes — blue,  fierce,  intelligent.  Such 
eyes  had  the  son  of  the  Princess  Alexis.  There  was  something  in 
Etta  Bamborough  that  stirred  up  within  him  a  quality  which  men 
are  slowly  losing — namely,  chivalry.  Steinmetz  held  that  this 
man  was  Quixotic,  and  what  Steinmetz  said  was  usually  worth 
some  small  attention.  Whatever  faults  that  poor  knight  of 
La  Mancha  who  has  been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world  these 
many  centuries — whatever  faults  or  foolishness  may  have  been  his, 
he  was  at  all  events  a  gentleman. 

Paul's  instinct  was  to  pity  this  woman  for  the  past  that  had 
been  hers — his  desire  was  to  help  her  and  protect  her,  to  watch 
over  her  and  fight  her  battles  for  her.  It  was  what  is  called  Love. 
But  there  is  no  word  in  any  spoken  language  that  covers  so  wide 
a  field.  Every  day  and  all  day  we  call  many  things  love  which 
are  not  love.  The  real  thing  is  as  rare  as  genius,  but  we  usually 
fail  to  recognise  its  rarity.  We  misuse  the  word,  for  we  fail  to 
draw  the  necessary  distinctions.  We  fail  to  recognise  the  plain  and 
simple  truth  that  many  of  us  are  not  able  to  love — just  as  there 
are  many  who  are  not  able  to  play  the  piano  or  to  sing.  We  raise 
up  our  voices  and  make  a  sound,  but  it  is  not  singing.  We  marry 
and  we  give  in  marriage,  but  it  is  not  loving.  Love  is  like  a 
colour — say,  blue.  There  are  a  thousand  shades  of  blue,  and  the 
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outer  shades  are  at  last  not  blue  at  all,  but  green  or  purple.  So 
in  love  there  are  a  thousand  shades,  and  very,  very  few  of  them 
are  worthy  of  the  name. 

That  which  Paul  Howard  Alexis  felt  at  this  time  for  Etta  was 
merely  the  chivalrous  instinct  that  teaches  men  their  primary 
duty  towards  women — namely,  to  protect  and  respect  them.  But 
out  of  this  instinct  grows  the  better  thing — Love. 

There  are  some  women  whose  desire  it  is  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  instead  of  everything  to  one.  This  was  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  Etta  Bamborough.  It  was  her  instinct  to  please 
all  at  any  price,  and  her  obedience  to  such  instinct  was  often  un- 
conscious. She  hardly  knew  perhaps  that  she  was  trading  upon 
a  sense  of  chivalry  rare  in  these  days,  but  had  she  known  she  could 
not  have  traded  with  a  keener  comprehension  of  the  commerce. 

'  I  should  like  to  forget  the  past  altogether,'  she  said.  '  But 
it  is  hard  for  women  to  get  rid  of  the  past.  It  is  rather  terrible 
to  feel  that  one  will  be  associated  all  one's  life  with  a  person  for 
whom  no  one  had  any  respect.  He  was  not  honourable  or  .  .  .' 

She  paused ;  for  the  intuition  of  some  women  is  marvellous. 
A  slight  change  of  countenance  had  told  her  that  charity  especially 
towards  the  dead  is  a  commendable  quality. 

'  The  world,'  she  went  on  rather  hurriedly,  '  never  makes  allow- 
ances— does  it  ?  He  was  easily  led,  I  suppose.  And  people  said 
things  of  him  that  were  not  true.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  in 
Eussia — of  the  things  they  said  of  him  ? ' 

She  waited  for  the  answer  with  suppressed  eagerness — a  good 
woman  defending  the  memory  of  her  dead  husband — a  fair  lioness 
protecting  her  cub. 

'  No.  I  never  hear  Russian  gossip.  I  know  no  one  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  few  in  Moscow.' 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

'  Then  perhaps  poor  Sydney's  delinquencies  have  been  for- 
gotten,' she  said.  '  In  six  months  everything  is  forgotten  now. 
He  has  only  been  dead  six  months,  you  know.  He  died  in  Russia.' 

All  the  while  she  was  watching  his  face.  She  had  moved  in  a 
circle  where  everything  is  known — where  men  have  faces  of  iron 
and  nerves  of  steel  to  conceal  what  they  know.  She  could  hardly 
believe  that  Paul  Alexis  knew  so  little  as  he  pretended. 

'  So  I  heard  a  month  ago,'  he  said. 

In  a  flash  of  thought  Etta  remembered  that  it  was  only  within 
the  last  four  weeks  that  this  admirer  had  betrayed  his  admiration. 
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Could  this  be  that  phenomenon  of  the  three-volume  novel,  an 
honourable  man  ?  She  looked  at  him  with  curiosity — without,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  much  respect. 

'  And  now,'  she  said  cheerfully,  '  let  us  change  the  subject.  I 
have  inflicted  enough  of  myself  and  my  affairs  upon  you  for  one 
day.  Tell  me  about  yourself.  Why  were  you  in  Kussia  last 
summer  ? ' 

'  I  am  half  a  Eussian,'  he  answered.  '  My  mother  was  Kussian, 
and  I  have  estates  there.' 

Her  surprise  was  a  triumph  of  art. 

'  Oh !     You  are  not  Prince  Pavlo  Alexis,'  she  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  I  am.' 

She  rose  and  swept  him  a  deep  curtsey,  to  the  full  advantage 
of  her  beautiful  figure. 

'  My  respects — mon  prince,'  she  said  ;  and  then,  quick  as  light- 
ning— for  she  had  seen  displeasure  on  his  face — she  broke  into  a 
merry  laugh. 

'  No — I  won't  call  you  that ;  for  I  know  you  hate  it.  I  have 
heard  of  your  prejudices,  and  if  it  is  of  the  slightest  interest  to 
you,  I  think  I  rather  admire  them.' 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough's  memory 
was  short.  For  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the 
diplomatic  circles  in  which  she  moved  that  Mr.  Paul  Howard  Alexis, 
of  Piccadilly  House,  London,  and  Prince  Pavlo  Alexis,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tver,  were  one  and  the  same  man. 

Having,  however,  fully  established  this  fact  from  the  evidence 
of  her  own  ears,  she  conversed  very  pleasantly  and  innocently  upon 
matters,  Russian  and  English,  until  other  visitors  arrived  and  Paul 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   BARON. 

AMONG  the  visitors  whom  Paul  left  behind  him  in  the  little 
drawing-room  in  Brook  Street  was  the  Baron  Claude  de  Chaux- 
ville,  Baron  of  Chauxville  and  Chauxville  le  Due,  in  the  Province 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  attache  to  the  French  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  ;  before  men  a  rising  diplomatist,  before  God 
a  scoundrel.  This  gentleman  remained  when  the  other  visitors 
had  left,  and  Miss  Maggie  Delafield,  seeing  his  intention  of  pro- 
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longing  a  visit  of  which  she  had  already  had  sufficient,  made  an 
inadequate  excuse  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  Delafield  being  a  healthy-minded  young  English  person 
of  that  simplicity  which  is  no  simplicity  at  all,  but  merely  simple- 
heartedness,  had  her  own  ideas  of  what  a  man  should  be,  and 
M.  de  Chauxville  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  short  of  those  ideas. 
He  was  too  epigrammatic  for  her,  and  beneath  the  brilliancy 
of  his  epigram  she  felt  at  times  the  presence  of  something 
dark  and  nauseous.  Her  mental  attitude  towards  him  was  con- 
temptuous and  perfectly  polite.  With  the  reputation  of  possessing 
a  dangerous  fascination — one  of  those  reputations  which  can  only 
emanate  from  the  man  himself — M.  de  Chauxville  neither  fasci- 
nated nor  intimidated  Miss  Delafield.  He  therefore  disliked  her 
intensely.  His  vanity  was  colossal,  and  when  a  Frenchman  is  vain 
he  is  childishly  so. 

M.  de  Chauxville  watched  the  door  close  behind  Miss  Delafield 
with  a  queer  smile.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  on  his  heels  and 
faced  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough. 

'  Your  cousin,'  he  said,  *  is  a  typical  Englishwoman — she  only 
conceals  her  love.' 

*  For  you  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough. 
The  Baron  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Possibly.  One  can  never  tell.  She  conceals  it  very  well  if 
it  exists.  However,  I  am  indifferent.  The  virtue  of  the  violet  is 
its  own  reward,  perhaps,  for  the  rose  always  wins.' 

He  crossed  the  room  towards  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  who 
was  standing  near  the  mantelpiece.  Her  left  hand  was  hanging 
idly  by  her  side.  He  took  the  white  fingers  and  gallantly  raised 
them  to  his  lips,  but  before  they  had  reached  that  fount  of  truth 
and  wisdom  she  jerked  her  hand  away. 

M,  de  Chauxville  laughed — the  quiet  assured  laugh  of  a  man 
who  has  read  in  books  that  he  who  is  bold  enough  can  win  any 
woman,  and  believes  it.  He  was  of  those  men  who  treat  and 
speak  of  women  as  a  class — creatures  to  be  dealt  with  successfully 
according  to  generality  and  maxim.  It  is  a  singular  thing,  by 
the  way,  that  men  as  a  whole  continue  to  disbelieve  in  a  woman's 
negative — singular,  that  is,  when  one  reflects  that  the  majority 
of  men  have  had  at  least  one  negative  which  has  remained  a 
negative,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  all  the  woman's  life. 

'  I  am  aware,'  said  M.  de  Chauxville,  '  that  the  rose  has  thorns. 
One  reason  why  the  violet  is  hors  de  concours? 
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Etta  smiled — almost  relenting.  She  was  never  quite  safe 
against  her  own  vanity.  Happy  the  woman  who  is,  and  rare. 

'  I  suspect  that  the  violet  is  innocent  of  any  desire  to  enter 
into  competition,'  said  Etta. 

'  Knowing,'  suggested  de  Chauxville,  '  that  although  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  it  is  usually  so.  Please  do  not  stand. 
It  suggests  that  you  are  waiting  for  me  to  go  or  for  some  one  else 
to  come.' 

'  Neither.' 

1  Then  prove  it  by  taking  this  chair.  Thus.  Near  the  fire, 
for  it  is  quite  an  English  spring.  A  footstool.  Is  it  permitted  to 
admire  your  slippers — what  there  is  of  them  ?  Now  you  look 
comfortable.' 

He  attended  to  her  wants,  divined  them,  and  perhaps  created 
them  with  a  perfect  grace  and  much  too  intimate  a  knowledge. 
As  a  carpet  knight  he  was  faultless.  And  Etta  thought  of  Paul, 
who  could  do  none  of  these  things — or  would  do  none  of  them — 
Paul,  who  never  made  her  feel  like  a  doll. 

'  Will  you  not  sit  down  ? '  she  said,  indicating  a  chair,  which 
he  did  not  take.  He  selected  one  nearer  to  her. 

'  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  desirable.' 

'  Than  what?'  she  asked.  Her  vanity  was  like  a  hungry  fish. 
It  rose  to  everything. 

'  A  chair  in  this  room.' 

'  A  modest  desire,'  she  said.  *  Is  that  really  all  you  want  in 
this  world  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  answered,  looking  at  her.  • 

She  gave  a  little  laugh  and  moved  rather  hurriedly. 

'  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  could  have  both  at  certain 
fixed  periods — whenever  ...  I  am  out.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  did  not  suggest  it.' 

'  Why  ?  '  she  asked  sharply. 

'  Because  I  should  have  had  to  go  into  explanations.  I  did 
not  say  all.' 

Mrs.  Bamborough  was  looking  into  the  fire,  only  half  listening 
to  him.  There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  duel  between 
these  two.  Each  thought  more  of  the  next  stroke  than  of  the 
present  parry. 

'  Do  you  ever  say  all,  M.  de  Chauxville  ? '  she  asked. 

The  Baron  laughed.  Perhaps  he  was  vain  of  the  reputation 
that  was  his,  for  this  man  was  held  to  be  a  finished  diplomatist. 

G— 5 
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A  finished  diplomatist,  be  it  known,  is  one  who  is  a  dangerous  foe 
and  an  unreliable  friend. 

'  Perhaps — now  that  I  reflect  upon  it,'  continued  the  clever 
woman,  disliking  the  clever  man's  silence,  *  the  person  who  said  all 
would  be  intolerable.' 

'  There  are  some  things  which  go  without  it,'  said  de  Chaux- 
ville. 

'  Ah  ? '  looking  lazily  back  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

'  Yes.' 

He  was  cautious,  for  he  was  fighting  on  a  field  which  women 
may  rightly  claim  for  their  own.  He  really  loved  Etta.  He  was 
trying  to  gauge  the  meaning  of  a  little  change  in  her  tone  towards 
him — a  change  so  subtle  that  few  men  could  have  detected  it. 
But  Claude  de  Chauxville — accomplished  steersman  through  the 
shoals  of  human  nature,  especially  through  those  very  pronounced 
shoals  who  call  themselves  women  of  the  world — Claude  de 
Chauxville  knew  the  value  of  the  slightest  change  of  manner 
should  that  change  manifest  itself  more  than  once. 

The  ring  of  indifference,  or  something  dangerously  near  it,  in 
Etta's  voice  had  first  been  noticeable  the  previous  evening,  and  the 
attach^  knew  it.  It  had  been  in  her  voice  whenever  she  spoke  to 
him  then.  It  was  there  now. 

*  Some  things,'  he  continued  in  a  voice  she  had  never  heard 
before,  for  this  man  was  innately  artificial,  '  which  a  woman  usually 
knows  before  they  are  told  to  her.' 

'  What  sort  of  things,  Monsieur  le  Baron  ? ' 

He  gave  a  little  laugh.  It  was  so  strange  a  thing  to  him  to 
be  sincere  that  he  felt  awkward  and  abashed.  He  was  surprised 
at  his  own  sincerity. 

'  That  I  love  you— -hum.     You  have  known  it  long  ? ' 

The  face  which  he  could  not  see  was  not  quite  the  face  of  a 
good  woman.  Etta  was  smiling. 

'  No — o,'  she  almost  whispered. 

'  I  think  you  must  have  known  it,'  he  corrected  suavely.  '  Will 
you  do  me  the  honour  of  becoming  my  wife  ? ' 

It  was  very  correctly  done.  Claude  de  Chauxville  had  regained 
control  over  himself.  He  was  able  to  think  about  the  riches 
which  were  evidently  hers.  But  through  the  thought  he  loved 
the  woman. 

The  lady  lowered  the  feather  screen  which  she  was  holding 
between  her  face  and  the  fire.  Kegardless  of  the  imminent  danger 
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in  which  she  was  placing  her  complexion,  she  studied  the  glowing 
cinders  for  some  moments,  weighing  something  or  some  persons 
in  her  mind. 

'  No,  my  friend,'  she  answered  in  French  at  length. 

The  Baron's  face  was  drawn  and  white.  Beneath  his  trim 
black  moustache  there  was  a  momentary  gleam  of  sharp  white 
teeth  as  he  bit  his  lip. 

He  came  nearer  to  her,  leaning  one  hand  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  looking  down.  He  could  only  see  the  beautifully  dressed 
hair,  the  clean-cut  profile.  She  continued  to  look  into  the  fire, 
conscious  of  the  hand  close  to  her  shoulder. 

'  No,  my  friend,'  she  repeated.  '  We  know  each  other  too  well 
for  that.  It  would  never  do.' 

'  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you,'  he  said  quietly,  with  his 
voice  well  in  control. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  the  word  was  in  your  vocabulary — you, 
a  diplomat.' 

'  And  a  man — you  put  the  word  there — Etta.' 

The  hand-screen  was  raised  for  a  moment  in  objection — pre- 
sumably to  the  Christian  name  of  which  he  had  made  use. 

He  waited — passivity  was  one  of  his  strong  points.  It  had 
frightened  men  before  this. 

Then  with  a  graceful  movement  she  swung  suddenly  round  in 
her  chair  looking  up  at  him.  She  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

'  I  believe  you  are  actually  in  earnest,'  she  cried. 

He  looked  quietly  down  into  her  face  without  moving  a  muscle 
in  response  "to  her  change  of  humour. 

'  Very  clever,'  he  said. 

*  What  ? '  she  asked,  still  smiling. 

'The  attitude,  the  voice,  everything.  You  have  known  all 
along  that  I  am  in  earnest.  You  have  known  it  for  the  last  six 
months.  You  have  seen  me  often  enough  when  I  was — well,  not 
in  earnest,  to  know  the  difference.' 

Etta  rose  quickly.  It  was  some  lightning-like  woman's  instinct 
that  made  her  do  so.  Standing,  she  was  taller  than  M.  de  Chaux- 
ville. 

'  Do  not  let  us  be  tragic,'  she  said  coldly.  '  You  have  asked 
me  to  marry  you,  why,  I  don't  know.  The  reason  will  probably 
transpire  later.  I  appreciate  the  honour,  but  I  beg  to  decline  it. 
Et  voila  tout.  All  is  said.' 

He  spread  out  apologetic  hands. 
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'  All  is  not  said,'  he  corrected,  with  a  dangerous  suavity.  '  I 
acknowledge  the  claim  enjoyed  by  your  sex  to  the  last  word.  In 
this  matter,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  deny  it  to  the  individual.' 

Etta  Sydney  Bamborough  smiled.  She  leant  against  the 
mantelpiece  with  her  chin  resting  on  her  curved  fingers.  The 
attitude  was  eminently  calculated  to  show  to  full  advantage  a 
faultless  figure.  She  evidently  had  no  desire  to  cheapen  that 
which  she  would  deny.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  waited. 

De  Chauxville  was  vain,  but  he  was  clever  enough  to  conceal 
his  vanity.  He  was  hurt,  but  he  was  man  enough  to  hide  it. 
Under  the  passivity  which  was  his  by  nature  and  practice  he  had 
learnt  to  think  very  quickly.  But  now  he  was  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  was  unnerved  by  his  love  for  Etta — by  the  sight  of  Etta  before 
him  daringly,  audaciously  beautiful — by  the  thought  that  she 
might  never  be  his. 

'  It  is  not  only  that  I  love  you,'  he  said,  '  that  I  have  a  certain 
position  to  offer  you.  These  I  beg  you  to  take  at  their  poor  value. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances  known  to  both  of  us  which  are 
more  worthy  of  your  attention — circumstances  which  may  dispose 
you  to  reconsider  your  determination.' 

'  Nothing  will  do  that,'  she  replied ;  '  not  any  circumstance.' 

Etta  was  speaking  to  De  Chauxville  and  thinking  of  Paul 
Alexis. 

'  I  should  like  to  know  since  when  you  have  discovered  that  you 
never  could  under  any  circumstances  marry  me,'  pursued  M.  de 
Chauxville.  '  Not  that  it  matters,  since  it  is  too  late.  I  am  not 
going  to  allow  you  to  draw  back  now.  You  have  gone  too  far. 
All  this  winter  you  have  allowed  me  to  pay  you  conspicuous  and 
marked  attentions.  You  have  conveyed  to  me  and  to  the  world 
at  large  the  impression  that  I  had  merely  to  speak  in  order  to 
obtain  your  hand.' 

'  I  doubt,'  said  Etta,  '  whether  the  world  at  large  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  as  you  appear  to  imagine.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  gone  too  far,  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
retracing  my  footsteps  wherever  and  whenever  I  please.  I  am 
sorry  I  conveyed  to  you  or  to  any  one  else  the  impression  that  you 
had  only  to  speak  in  order  to  obtain  my  hand,  and  I  can  only 
conclude  that  your  overweening  vanity  has  led  you  into  a  mis- 
take which  I  will  be  generous  enough  to  hold  my  tongue  about.' 

The  diplomatist  was  for  a  moment  taken  aback. 

'  Mais  .  .  . ! '  he  exclaimed  with  indignant  arms  outspread ; 
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and  even  in  his  own  language  he  could  find  nothing  to  add  to  the 
expressive  monosyllable. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  go,'  said  Etta  quietly.  She  went 
towards  the  fireplace  and  rang  the  bell. 

M.  de  Chauxville  took  up  his  hat  and  gloves. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said  coldly,  his  voice  shaking  with  suppressed 
rage,  '  there  is  some  reason  for  this.  There  is,  I  presume,  some 
one  else — some  one  has  been  interfering.  No  one  interferes  with 
me  with  impunity.  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  find  out  who 
is  this  .  .  . ' 

He  did  not  finish  ;  for  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  butler, 
who  announced : 

1  Mr.  Alexis.' 

Paul  came  into  the  room  with  a  bow  towards  de  Chauxville 
who  was  going  out,  and  whom  he  knew  slightly. 

'  I  came  back,'  he  said,  '  to  ask  what  evening  next  week  you 
are  free.  I  have  a  box  for  the  "  Huguenots." ' 

Paul  did  not  stay.  The  thing  was  arranged  in  a  few  moments, 
and  as  he  left  the  drawing-room  he  heard  the  wheels  of  de  Chaux- 
ville's  carriage. 

Etta  stood  for  a  moment  when  the  door  had  closed  behind  the 
two  men,  looking  at  the  portiere  which  had  hidden  them  from 
sight,  as  if  following  them  in  thought.  Then  she  gave  a  little 
laugh,  a  queer  laugh  that  might  have  had  no  heart  in  it,  or  too 
much,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  took  up  a  magazine,  with  which  she  returned  to 
the  chair  placed  for  her  before  the  fire  by  Claude  de  Chauxville. 

In  a  few  minutes  Maggie  came  into  the  room.  She  was 
carrying  a  bundle  of  flannel. 

'  The  weakest  thing  I  ever  did,'  she  said  cheerfully,  '  was  to 
join  Lady  Crewel's  working  guild.  Two  flannel  petticoats  for  the 
young  by  Thursday  morning.  I  chose  the  young  because  the 
petticoats  are  so  ludicrously  small.' 

'  If  you  never  do  anything  weaker  than  that,'  said  Etta,  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  '  you  will  not  come  to  much  harm.' 

'  Perhaps  not  ;  what  have  you  been  doing  —  something 
weaker  ? ' 

'  Yes.     I  have  been  quarrelling  with  Monsieur  de  Chauxville.' 

Maggie  held  up  a  petticoat  by  the  selvage  (which  a  male 
writer  takes  to  be  the  lower  hem),  and  looked  at  her  cousin 
through  the  orifice  intended  for  the  waist  of  the  young. 
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'  If  one  could  manage  it  without  lowering  one's  dignity,'  she 
said,  '  I  think  that  that  is  the  best  thing  one  could  possibly  do 
with  M.  de  Chauxville.' 

Etta  had  taken  up  the  magazine  again.  She  was  pretending 
to  read  it. 

'  Yes ;  but  he  knows  too  much — about  everybody,'  she  said. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   TALLEYEAND   CLUB. 

IT  has  been  said  of  the  Talleyrand  Club  that  the  only  qualifications 
required  for  admittance  to  its  membership  are  a  frock  coat  and  a 
glib  tongue.  To  explain  the  whereabouts  of  the  Talleyrand  Club 
were  only  a  work  of  supererogation.  Many  hansom  cabmen  know 
it.  Hansom  cabmen  know  more  than  they  are  credited  with. 

The  Talleyrand,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  diplomatic  club,  but 
ambassadors  and  ministers  enter  not  its  portals.  They  send  their 
juniors.  Some  of  these  latter  are  in  the  habit  of  stating  that 
London  is  the  hub  of  Europe  and  the  Talleyrand  smoking-room  its 
grease-box.  Certain  is  it  that  such  men  as  Claude  de  Chauxville, 
as  Karl  Steinmetz,  and  a  hundred  others  who  are  or  have  been 
political  scene-shifters,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talleyrand  rooms. 

It  is  a  quiet  club  with  many  members  and  sparse  accommoda- 
tion. Its  rooms  are  never  crowded,  because  half  of  its  members 
are  afraid  of  meeting  the  other  half.  It  has  swinging  glass  doors 
to  its  every  apartment,  the  lower  portion  of  the  glass  being 
opaque,  while  the  upper  moiety  affords  a  peep-hole.  Thus  if  you 
are  sitting  in  one  of  the  deep  comfortable  chairs  to  be  found  in  all 
these  small  rooms,  you  will  be  aware  from  time  to  time  of  eyes 
and  a  bald  head  above  the  ground  glass.  If  you  are  nobody,  eyes 
and  bald  head  will  prove  to  be  the  property  of  a  gentleman  who 
does  not  know  you,  or  knows  you  and  pretends  that  he  does  not. 
If  you  are  somebody,  your  solitude  will  depend  upon  your  repu- 
tation. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  bald  heads  in  the  Talleyrand 
Club — bald  heads  surmounting  youthful  innocent  faces.  The 
innocence  of  these  gentlemen  is  quite  remarkable.  Like  a  certain 
celestial,  they  are  childlike  and  bland.  They  ask  guileless  ques- 
tions ;  they  make  blameless  mistakes  in  respect  to  facts,  and 
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require  correction  which  they  receive  meekly.  They  know  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  their  thirst  for  information  is  as  insatiable  as 
it  is  unobtrusive. 

The  atmosphere  is  vivacious  with  the  light  sound  of  many 
foreign  tongues ;  it  bristles  with  the  ephemeral  importance  of 
cheap  titles.  One  never  knows  whether  one's  neighbour  is  an 
ornament  to  the  '  Almanach  de  Grotha,'  or  a  disgrace  to  a  degene- 
rate colony  of  refugees. 

Some  are  plain  Messieurs,  Senores,  or  Herren — bluff  foreigners 
with  upright  hair  and  melancholy  eyes,  who  put  up  philosophically 
with  a  cheaper  brand  of  cigar  than  their  souls  love.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  classed  Karl  Steinmetz — bluffest  of  the  bluff — inno- 
cent even  of  his  own  innocence. 

Karl  Steinmetz  in  due  course  reached  England,  and  in  natural 
sequence  the  smoking-room — room  B  on  the  left  as  you  go  in — of 
the  Talleyrand. 

He  was  there  one  evening  after  an  excellent  dinner  taken  with 
humorous  resignation,  smoking  the  largest  cigar  the  waiter  could 
supply,  when  Claude  de  Chauxville  happened  to  have  nothing 
better  or  nothing  worse  to  do. 

De  Chauxville  looked  through  the  glass  door  for  some  seconds. 
Then  he  twisted  his  waxed  moustache  and  lounged  in.  Steinmetz 
was  alone  in  the  room,  and  de  Chauxville  was  evidently — almost 
obviously — unaware  of  his  presence.  He  went  to  the  table  and 
proceeded  to  search  in  vain  for  a  newspaper  that  interested  him.  He 
raised  his  eyes  casually  and  met  the  quiet  gaze  of  Karl  Steinmetz. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,'  said  Steinmetz. 

'  You — in  London  ? ' 

Steinmetz  nodded  gravely. 

'  Yes,'  he  repeated. 

'  One  never  knows  where  one  has  you,'  Claude  de  Chauxville 
went  on,  seating  himself  in  a  deep  armchair,  newspaper  in  hand. 
'  You  are  a  bird  of  passage.' 

'  A  little  heavy  on  the  wing — now,'  said  Steinmetz. 

He  laid  his  newspaper  down  on  his  stout  knees  and  looked  at 
de  Chauxville  over  his  gold  eye-glasses.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  wondering  what  this  man  wanted 
with  him.  The  Baron  seemed  to  be  wondering  what  object 
Steinmetz  had  in  view  in  getting  stout.  He  suspected  some 
motive  in  the  obesity. 
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'  Ah  ! '  he  said  deprecatingly.  '  That  is  nothing.  Time  leaves 
its  mark  upon  all  of  us.  It  was  not  yesterday  that  we  were  in 
Petersburg  together.' 

'  No,'  answered  Steinmetz.  '  It  was  before  the  German  Empire 
— many  years  ago.' 

De  Chauxville  counted  back  with  his  slim  fingers  on  the  table 
— delightfully  innocent. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  the  years  seem  to  fly  in  coveys.  Do  you  ever 
see  any  of  our  friends  of  that  time — you  who  are  in  Kussia  ?  ' 

'  Who  were  our  friends  of  that  time  ? '  parried  Steinmetz, 
polishing  his  glasses  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  '  My  memory  is 
a  broken  reed — you  remember  ? ' 

For  a  moment  Claude  de  Chauxville  met  the  full,  quiet  grey 
eyes. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  significantly,  '  I  remember.  Well — for  instance, 
Prince  Dawoff  ? ' 

'  Dead.     I  never  see  him — thank  Heaven ! ' 

'  The  Princess  ? ' 

'  I  never  see  ;  she  keeps  a  gambling-house  in  Paris.' 

'  And  little  Andrea  ?  ' 

'  Never  sees  me.  Married  to  a  wholesale  undertaker,  who 
has  buried  her  past.' 

1  En  gros  ! ' 

'  Et  en  detail.' 

'The  Count  Lanovitch,'  pursued  de  Chauxville,  'where  is 
he?' 

'  Banished  for  his  connection  with  the  Charity  League.' 

'  Catrina  ? ' 

'  Catrina  is  living  in  the  province  of  Tver — we  are  neighbours — 
she  and  her  mother,  the  Countess.' 

De  Chauxville  nodded.  None  of  the  details  really  interested 
him.  His  indifference  was  obvious. 

'  Ah  !  the  Countess  Lanovitch,'  he  said  reflectively,  '  she  was  a 
foolish  woman.' 

'  And  is.' 

M.  de  Chauxville  laughed.  This  clumsy  German  ex-diplomat 
amused  him  immensely.  Many  people  amuse  us  who  are  them- 
selves amused  in  their  sleeve. 

'  And — er — the  Sydney  Bamboroughs,'  said  the  Frenchman,  as 
if  the  name  had  almost  left  his  memory. 

Karl  Steinmetz  lazily  stretched  out  his  arm  and  took  up  the 
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Morning  Post.  He  unfolded  the  sheet  slowly,  and  having  found 
what  he  sought,  he  read  aloud  : 

'  His  Excellency  the  Roumanian  Ambassador  gave  a  select 
dinner-party  at  4,  Craven  Gardens,  yesterday.  Among  the  guests 
were  the  Baron  de  Chauxville,  Feneer  Pasha,  Lord  and  Lady 
Standover,  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough,  and  others.' 

Steinmetz  threw  the  paper  down  and  leant  back  in  his  chair. 

'  So,  my  dear  friend,'  he  said,  '  it  is  probable  that  you  know 
more  about  the  Sydney  Bamboroughs  than  I  do.' 

If  Claude  de  Chauxville  was  disconcerted  he  certainly  did  not 
show  it.  His  was  a  face  eminently  calculated  to  conceal  whatever 
thought  or  feeling  might  be  passing  through  his  mind.  Of  an 
even  white  complexion — verging  on  pastiness — he  was  handsome 
in  a  certain  statuesque  way.  His  features  were  always  composed 
and  dignified ;  his  hair,  thin  and  straight,  was  never  out  of  order, 
but  ever  smooth  and  sleek  upon  his  high,  narrow  brow.  His  eyes 
had  that  dulness  which  is  characteristic  of  many  Frenchmen,  and 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  habitual  enjoyment  of  too  rich  a 
cuisine  and  too  many  cigarettes. 

De  Chauxville  waved  aside  the  small  contretemps  with  easy 
nonchalance. 

'  Not  necessarily,'  he  said,  in  cold  even  tones.  '  Mrs.  Sydney 
•Bamborough  does  not  habitually  take  into  her  confidence  all  who 
happen  to  dine  at  the  same  table  as  herself.  Your  confidential 
woman  is  usually  a  liar.' 

Steinmetz  was  filling  his  pipe  ;  this  man  had  the  evil  habit  of 
smoking  a  wooden  pipe  after  a  cigar. 

'My  very  dear  de  Chauxville,'  he  said  without  looking  up, 
'  your  epigrams  are  lost  on  me.  I  know  most  of  them.  I  have 
heard  them  before.  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  me  about  Mrs. 
Sydney  Bamborough,  for  heaven's  sake  tell  it  to  me  quite  plainly. 
I  like  plain  dishes  and  unvarnished  stories.  I  am  a  German,  you 
know ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person  with  a  dull  palate  and  a  thick 
head.' 

De  Chauxville  laughed  again  in  an  unemotional  way. 

'  You  alter  little,'  he  said.  '  Your  plainness  of  speech  takes 
me  back  to  Petersburg.  Yes,  I  admit  that  Mrs.  Sydney  Bam- 
borough rather  interested  me.  But  I  assume  too  much ;  that  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  interest  you.' 

'  She  does  not,  my  good  friend,  but  you  do.  I  am  all 
attention.' 
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'  Do  you  know  anything  of  her  ? '  asked  de  Chauxville  per- 
functorily, not  as  a  man  who  expects  an  answer  or  intends  to 
believe  that  which  he  may  be  about  to  hear. 

<  Nothing.' 

'  You  are  likely  to  know  more  ? ' 

Karl  Steinmetz  shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders,  and  shook  his 
head  doubtfully. 

'  I  am  not  a  lady's  man,'  he  added  gruffly ;  '  the  good  God  has 

not  shaped  me  that  way.  I  am  too  d d  fat.  Has  Mrs.  Sydney 

Bamborough  fallen  in  love  with  me  ?  Has  some  imprudent  person 
shown  her  my  photograph  ?  I  hope  not.  Heaven  forbid.' 

He  puffed  steadily  at  his  pipe,  and  glanced  quickly  at  de 
Chauxville  through  the  smoke. 

'  No,'  answered  the  Frenchman  quite  gravely.  Frenchmen,  by 
the  way,  do  not  admit  that  one  may  be  too  middle-aged,  or  too 
stout,  for  love.  '  But  she  is  au  mieux  with  the  Prince.' 

'  Which  Prince  ? ' 

'  Pavlo.' 

The  Frenchman  snapped  out  the  word,  watching  the  other's 
benevolent  countenance.  Steinmetz  continued  to  smoke  placidly 
and  contentedly. 

'  My  master,'  he  said  at  length  ;  '  I  suppose  that  some  day  he 
will  marry.' 

De  Chauxville  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  touched  the 
button  of  the  electric  bell,  and  when  the  servant  appeared,  ordered 
coffee.  He  selected  a  cigarette  from  a  silver  case  with  considerable 
care,  and  having  lighted  it  smoked  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
The  servant  brought  the  coffee,  which  he  drank  thoughtfully. 
Steinmetz  was  leaning  back  in  his  deep  chair  with  his  legs 
crossed.  He  was  gazing  into  the  fire,  which  burnt  brightly, 
although  it  was  nearly  May.  The  habits  of  the  Talleyrand  Club 
are  almost  continental.  The  rooms  are  always  too  warm.  The 
silence  was  that  of  two  men  knowing  each  other  well. 

'  And  why  not  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  ? '  asked  Steinmetz 
suddenly. 

'  Why  not,  indeed  ?  '  replied  de  Chauxville.  '  It  is  no  affair 
of  mine.  A  wise  man  reduces  his  affairs  to  a  minimum,  and  his 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbour  to  less.  But  I  thought  it 
would  interest  you.' 

'  Thanks.' 

The  tone  of  the  big  man  in  the  armchair  was  not  dry.     Karl 
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Steinmetz  knew  better  than  to  indulge  in  that  pastime.     Dryness 
is  apt  to  parch  the  fount  of  expansiveness. 

De  Chauxville's  attention  was  apparently  caught  by  an  illustra- 
tion in  a  weekly  paper  lying  open  on  the  table  near  to  him. 
Your  shifty  man  likes  something  to  look  at.  He  did  not  speak 
for  some  moments.  Then  he  threw  the  paper  aside. 

'  "Who  was  Sydney  Bamborough,  at  any  rate?'  he  asked  with 
a  careless  assumption  of  a  slanginess  which  is  affected  by  society 
in  its  decadent  periods. 

'So  far  as  I  remember,'  answered  Steinmetz,  'he  was  some 
thing  in  the  Diplomatic  Service.' 

'  Yes,  but  what  ? ' 

'  My  dear  friend,  you  had  better  ask  his  widow  when  next  you 
sit  next  to  her  at  dinner.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  I  sat  next  to  her  at  dinner  ? ' 

'I  did  not  know  it,'  replied  Steinmetz  with  a  quiet  smile, 
which  left  de  Chauxville  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  very 
stupid  or  exceedingly  clever. 

'  She  seems  to  be  very  well  off,'  said  the  Frenchman. 

'  I  am  glad,  as  she  is  going  to  marry  my  master.' 

De  Chauxville  laughed  almost  awkwardly,  and  for  a  fraction  of 
a  second  he  changed  countenance  under  Steinmetz's  quiet  eyes. 

'  One  can  never  know  whom  a  woman  intends  to  marry,'  said  he 
carelessly,  '  even  if  they  can  themselves,  which  I  doubt.  But  I 
do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  she  is  so  much  better  off,  or 
appears  to  be,  since  the  death  of  her  husband.' 

'  Ah,  she  is  much  better  off,  or  appears  to  be,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,'  said  the  stout  man  in  his  slow  Germanic  way. 

'  Yes.' 

De  Chauxville  rose,  stretched  himself  and  yawned.  Men  are 
not  always,  be  it  understood,  on  their  best  behaviour  at  their  club. 

'  Good  night,'  he  said  shortly. 

'  Good  night,  my  very  dear  friend.' 

After  the  Frenchman  had  left,  Karl  Steinmetz  remained  quite 
motionless  and  expressionless  in  his  chair  until  such  time  as  he 
concluded  that  de  Chauxville  was  tired  of  watching  him  through 
the  glass  door.  Then  he  slowly  sat  forward  in  his  chair  and 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder. 

'  Our  friend,'  he  muttered,  '  is  afraid  that  Paul  is  going  to 
marry  this  woman  .  .  .  now,  I  wonder  .  .  .  why  ? ' 

These  two  had  met  before  in  a  past  which  has  little  or  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  present  narrative.  They  had  disliked  each  other 
with  a  completeness  partly  bred  of  racial  hatred,  partly  the  out- 
come of  diverse  interests.  But  of  late  years  they  had  drifted 
apart.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  friendship,  such  as  it  was, 
should  not  have  lapsed  into  a  mere  bowing  acquaintance.  For 
these  men  were  foreigners  understanding  fully  the  value  of  the 
bow  as  an  interchange  of  masculine  courtesy.  Englishmen  bow 
badly. 

Steinmetz  knew  that  the  Frenchman  had  recognised  him 
before  entering  the  room.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  had 
deliberately  chosen  to  cross  the  threshold  knowing  that  a  recog- 
nition was  inevitable.  Karl  Steinmetz  went  further.  He  sus- 
pected that  de  Chauxville  had  come  to  the  Talleyrand  Club, 
having  heard  that  he  was  in  England,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
seeking  him  out  and  warning  him  against  Mrs.  Sydney  Bam- 
borough. 

'  It  would  appear,'  murmured  the  stout  philosopher,  '  that  we 
are  about  to  work  together  for  the  first  time.  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  dislike  more  than  the  enmity  of  Claude  de  Chauxville 
it  is  his  friendship.' 

(To  be  continued.") 
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THE  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  past,  and  the  warped  waters 
have  already  driven  the  dilettante  angler  to  the  library  fire  and 
the  ever  welcome,  ever  '  seasonable '  counsel  and  garrulities  of 
the  Father  of  the  tribe.  Until  the  coming  again  of  the  '  stink- 
ing violets '  the  foxhunters  will  be  in  their  glory,  and  the 
hunted  otters  will  have  pleasing  respite.  What  Eeynard  thinks 
of  the  merry  chase  and  the  deep-mouthed  music  of  the  hounds 
is  another  matter.  Old  Nimrods,  literary  Nimrods,  like  the  late 
Anthony  Trollope  and  Whyte-Melville,  maintained  that  Eeynard 
liked  it,  that  nothing  gave  him  more  delight,  not  even  a  raid 
among  a  flock  of  goslings,  as  a  stiff  cross-country  spin  of  ten 
or  twenty  miles.  Of  that  I  know  not  and  trow  not;  dark 
and  mysterious  are  the  workings  of  the  fox  mind,  one  of  the 
wisest  animals  left  us  for  the  pursuit  of  legitimate  sport.  The 
other  side  of  the  coming  frosts,  and  snows,  and  winter's  winds 
wearily  sighing  or  howling  through  the  leafless  woodlands,  the 
more  humane  and  tender  aspects  of  an  ideal  season,  with  all  its 
attendant  suffering,  thus  fired  the  imagination  of  the  noblest  of 

lyric  poets : — • 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing  ! 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

•    What  comes  o'  thce  ? 
Whare  wilt  them  cow'r  thy  cluttering  wing, 
An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 

It  would  not  be  safe  at  any  time  to  predict  where  certain 
familiar  birds  will  be  found  roosting  in  the  biting  borean  storms 
of  winter,  but  if  they  are  not  clemmed  for  want  of  food,  none  of 
them,  not  one,  will  be  found  '  chittering '  its  wings,  or  in  other 
inarticulate  dumb  show  complain  of  the  weather.  Burns,  in 
the  quick  sensitivity  of  his  big  and  tender  heart,  only  gave 
expression,  in  imperishable  verse  it  is  true,  to  a  popular  belief; 
still,  even  in  this  age  of  scientific  field-naturalist  observation  and 
steadily  accruing  ornithic  knowledge,  a  popular  delusion.  I  have 
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never  known  a  bird  in  this  country,  or  in  North  America  during 
the  terribly  severe  winter  of  1875-6,  die  of  cold,  but  I  have  seen 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  birds  dying  and  dead  of  starvation  by 
frost  and  snow  deprivation  of  natural  food.  But  herein  I  may 
err.  In  ornithic  science  it  is  never  safe  to  dogmatise  too  confi- 
dently, so  many  and  so  finely  differentiated  are  the  variations  of 
physiological  and  even  anatomical  appearances  and  structural 
forms  and  habits  of  the  most  common  of  birds  under  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances — 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine — 

and  some  of  the  ornithological  readers  of  the  CORNHILL  may  differ. 

But  facts  are  stubborn  '  chiels  that  winna  ding  ; '  it  is  in  what 
Jack  Bunsby  called  their  '  application  thereof '  we  blunder  badly, 
making  too  sweeping  generalisations  from  either  too  narrow  pre- 
mises or  misunderstanding  them  wholly.  Let  us  therefore  produce 
our  facts,  and  the  reader  judge  of  the  inductions. 

Take  pigeons,  homing,  '  fancy,'  or  ordinary,  very  ordinary,  and 
very  extraordinary,  in  every  specific  form  and  picturesque  variety. 
'  Off  and  on '  I  have  bred  pigeons  for  half  a  century,  and  closely 
studied  their  ways — and  morals — which,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  low 
order,  judged  even  by  the  modest  standard  of  avian  ethics.  Well- 
fed  pigeons,  gastronomically  pampered  pigeons,  reared  in  the  dove- 
cote of  luxury,  one  would  think  would  be  sensitively  alive  to  the 
winter's  winds  and  bitter  skies.  When 

icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

,  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul, 

we  might  expect  the  '  gentle  doves '  to  be  shivering  and  htidclling 
together  for  mutual  warmth,  in  their  cracked  and  draughty 
wind-swept  cotes,  into  every  corner  of  which  the  snow  has  drifted 
and  which  the  frost  has  caked  into  ice.  It  is  not  so.  High 
up  in  the  '  immemorial  elms '  in  the  spacious  parks  of  Eng- 
land's old  ancestral  halls,  doves  may  '  moan,'  for  Tennyson  has 
said  so,  but  they  do  not  moan  of  cold,  and  they  do  not  murmur 
complainingly  of  the  rudest  blasts  of  winter's  snow.  Singly,  or  at 
most  in  pairs,  doves  roost  in  their  chosen  '  bunks,'  however  roomy 
they  may  be,  or  however  draughty,  and  woe  unto  any  homeless, 
starving,  wandered  stranger  who  may  dare  to  share  it.  Hospi- 
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tality  and  magnanimity  are  unknown  virtues  in  the  whole  tribe  of 
'  gentle  doves.'  But  the  wanderer  is  not  cold,  and  the  doves  do 
not  '  chitter  their  wings '  in  pained  and  pinched  suffering  when 
roosting  in  the  biting  wind-swept  corners  of  the  best  specimen  of 
jerry  dovecote  building  our  modern  architecture  can  show.1  No 
wind  direct  from  the  North  Pole,  over  trackless  and  snow-mantled 
Greenland  or  Iceland,  ever  ruffled  the  equanimity  of  a  pigeon  on 
the  furthest  point  of  Scotland  if  it  was  not  pinched  for  food  or 
water.  I  have  watched  my  pigeons  during  biting  hurricanes, 
hurricanes  that  might  have  brought  the  tear  to  the  eye  of 
Friar  Bacon's  famous  '  Head  of  Brass,'  perched  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  their  house  preening  their  feathers  and  literally  leaking 
in  the  blast  with  evident  delight.  Nor  do  pigeons,  like  human 
beings,  grow  more  sensitive  to  cold  as  they  advance  in  years, 
When  bones  are  crazed  and  blood  is  thin. 

The  winter  of  1893-4  was  a  trying  one — for  man,  not  for 
birds  around  my  house.  They  liked  it,  and  some  of  them  paid 
back  my  trifling  outlay  with  floods  of  melody.  My  pigeons' 
bathing  tank  was  frequently  frozen  over.  One  morning,  after 
breaking  and  removing  the  ice,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  venerable 
and  favourite  bird,  literally  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  nearly 
blind  with  age,  feeble  in  body  and  growing  weak  in  mind,  totter 
up  to  the  tank  and  scramble  into  the  icy  water,  splutter  and  flap 
its  old  wings  in  evident  enjoyment  of  the  refreshing  bath.  That 
was  too  much  for  a  selfish,  spiteful  vixen,  one  of  my  poor  old 
friend's  [own  daughters ;  so  she  flew  down  from  her  perch  and 
literally  hustled  her  mother  out  of  the  tank,  and  began  her  own 
ablutions  in  the  most  approved  and  evidently  enjoyable  manner. 
That  same  winter  I  had  to  dig  a  pigeon  out  of  the  tank  ice,  its 
feet  having  been  caught  firmly  whilst  resting  in  the  water,  appa- 
rently quite  unconcerned,  pecking  away  at  some  grain  I  placed  on 
the  ice  before  the  work  of  '  gaol  delivery.'  In  that  most  delightful 
of  modern  natural  history  books,  '  Letters  to  Marco,'  Mr.  Gr.  P. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  refers  to  the  habit  of  starlings  bathing  in  the  coldest 
weather,  'The  energy  with  which  they  shake  themselves  when 
thus  engaged  being  very  characteristic  of  these  lively  birds.'  Mr. 
Leslie  thinks  that  starlings,  from  their  habit  of  frequenting  their 
old  nests  in  winter,  become  infested  with  vermin,  and  take  this 
means  of  ridding  themselves  of  those  irritating 

Little  flies  with  other  flies 
That  on  their  backs  do  bite  'em. 
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That  is  true  of  nearly  all  birds  '  in  a  state  of  nature,'  their 
sanitary  instincts  and  habits  being  even  more  highly  developed 
than  those  of  man  himself — or  woman  either.  Probably  no  bird 
shows  more  exuberant  delight  in  a  pelting  snowstorm  than  the 
little  snow-bunting,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  Fringiliidce 
family.  Its  native  home  is  within  and  about  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  it  comes  south  to  Scotland  in  the  last  week  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  Few  remain  after  spring,  and  fewer  still  stay 
on  to  breed.  In  the  June  of  last  year  Mr.  L.  W.  Hinxman,  a 
noted  mountaineer,  '  stalked '  a  snow-buntings'  nest  away  up  on 
the  Cairngorm  range  in  Aberdeenshire,  3,700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Buntings  of  this  species  come  from  the  far  north 
in  large  flocks,  and  are  occasionally  seen  along  the  Cumbrian 
coast. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  author  of  '  The  Fauna  of  Lakeland,'  records 
a  phenomenal  visit  of  a  flock  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Solway 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1892.  The  little  birds  were  'not  in 
hundreds,  but  in  thousands ; '  and  that  most  careful  and  erudite 
ornithologist  adds :  '  This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
snow-bunting  is  by  no  means  a  numerous  visitor  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  England  in  ordinary  seasons.'  What  brought  that 
vast  flock  of  these  Arctic  birds  to  the  Solway  ?  We  may  as  well 
ask  what  is  the  generic  motif  of  avian  migration  generally ;  and 
the  answer  would  be  the  same — we  know  not.  Certain  facts  of 
migration  we  do  know,  and  as  these  accumulate  and  become  sifted 
and  assorted  as  it  were,  the  future  Dixons,  Tristrams,  and  Hartings 
may  raise  upon  them  the  superstructure  of  an  unassailable  theory ; 
at  present  we  know  no  more  than  the  Plinies  did  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  In  his  invaluable  notes  on  the  birds  of  lona 
and  Mull,  the  greatest  of  living  Scotch  naturalists,  Mr.  Harvie 
Brown,  F.Z.S.,  makes  mention  of  the  habits  of  the  snow-buntings 
and  the  tiny  blue  sparrows  of  North  America.  *  This  interesting 
winter  visitor'  (bunting),  says  Mr.  Brown,  'does  not  remain  with 
us  long  at  a  time,  but  is  blown  here  by  hard  gales  or  driven  by 
unusual  frost,  and  at  such  times  the  little  flocks  or  parties  that 
arrive  affect  the  sea  shore,  where  they  trip  about  like  dotterel  on 
the  sand.  This  is  almost  the  only  little  land  bird  known  to  be 
identical  in  both  hemispheres.  I  have  met  it  wheeling  about 
the  frozen  surface  of  Lake  Ontario  more  than  a  mile  from  shore, 
and  have  seen  them  (with  the  thermometer  20°  below  zero) 
driving  about  in  large  flocks,  mingling  with  the  snowflakes  which 
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darkened  the  air,  as  the  bitter  blast  bellowed  over  the  whitened 
plain. 

'When  man  and  beast  are  housed,  and 'even  the  domestic 
fowls,  with  frost-bitten  combs  and  toes,  huddle  in  their  roost; 
when  all  manner  of  beast  and  bird  is  either  far  away  in  the  south, 
or  else  in  byre  or  stall,  or  den  or  nest,  the  hardy  little  snowflake 
is  whirling  about  at  his  ease  in  the  terrible  blast,  which  would  be 
death  to  almost  any  other  living  creature. 

'  This,  and  the  little  blue  sparrow,  called  the  snowbird  or 
chirpbird,  are  the  only  two  birds  which  brave  the  whole  Canadian 
winter,  but  the  latter  is  domestic,  and  clings  to  man's  abodes  for 
shelter  and  sustenance.' 

How  certain  birds  obtain  sufficient  food  and  water  to  exist  in 
prolonged  visitations  of  snow  and  frost  has  often  puzzled  travellers, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  observant  naturalists,  and  the  puzzle 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  Nevertheless,  given  abundance  of  food, 
birds  are  not  dainty  when  pinched  for  provender,  for  I  have  known 
robins  take  kindly  to  a  carnivorous  diet  of  raw  meat  and  the 
remains  of  dead  rabbits,  rats,  voles,  and  even  other  robins.  Their 
healthy  and  resourceful  adaptability  to  the  most  severe  climatic 
conditions  has  never  to  me  been  matter  of  wonder.  '  I  often 
wondered,'  writes  Mr.  J.  Turner-Turner  in  his  interesting  '  Three 
Years'  Trapping  in  the  Great  North- West '  of  America,  '  in  the 
hard  weather  what  became  of  all  the  birds,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  small  animals  as  well.  They  could  not  have 
migrated,  for  on  the  first  mild  day  the  birds  were  to  be  seen 
in  numbers ;  but  during  the  intense  cold,  when  I  should  have 
thought  hunger  would  have  tempted  them  to  the  spot  where  they 
knew  scraps  were  to  be  found,  it  was  quite  the  exception  to  see 
them,  while  as  regards  grouse,  especially  the  dusky  grouse,  I  have 
passed  perhaps  a  month  of  hard  weather  without  seeing  one,  but 
on  the  first  mild  day  I  have  found  as  many  as  seven.  Where, 
then,  they  passed  their  time  during  the  intense  cold,  unless  in 
the  tree-tops,  remains  a  mystery  to  me,  for,  unlike  the  other 
species,  I  never  knew  them  to  seek  shelter  under  the  snow.' 
Strange  and  mysterious  indeed.  But  the  birds,  in  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  by  Mr.  Turner,  do  not  migrate,  neither  do  they 
hybernate.  Hybernating  animals  awake  to  new  life,  as  it  were, 
in  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition,  more  or  less,  and  that  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  birds  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Turner,  or  of  any  other  traveller  naturalist  who  has  roughed  it  in 
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the  wild  North-West  in  wintry  weather.  In  opposition  to  a  popu- 
lar belief,  I  hold  that  the  partial  and  irregular  migratory  birds 
that  remain  with  us  during  winter,  and  our  familiar  permanent 
residents,  suffer  nothing  from  the  severest  snows  and  frosts  if  food 
and  water  are  obtainable.  That  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
appearance  and  actions  of  our  winter  songsters  :  robins,  wrens, 
missel-thrushes,  starlings,  the  latter  irregularly  but  frequently 
heard  in  '  blinks  of  bonny  sunshine  ; '  and  skylarks,  song  thrushes, 
and  blackbirds  less  frequently,  in  fact  rarely.  The  cock  chaf- 
finches, who  remain  during  winter,  do  not  sing,  but  there  is  no 
inflection  of  sadness  over  their  voluntary  '  spell '  of  bachelorhood 
in  their  cheery  '  pink,  pink.'  The  chaffinch  does  not  pine  for  his 
mate ;  au  contraire,  he  revels  in  the  sweet  solace  of  freedom 
from  domestic  cares,  &c.,  and  if  he  can  only  obtain  food  and  water 
his  plumage  is  beautiful,  and  his  life  is  indeed  a  happy  one.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  robins.  That  most  engaging  of  all  our  native 
birds  never  looks  brighter-eyed  and  fresher  and  glossier  in  feathered 
coloration  than  he  does  on  the  holly  bush,  when 

A'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snow, 

and  where  he  pipes  his  unrestrained  melody  with  a  joyous 
exuberance  that  precludes  the  thought  of  any  mental  depression 
or  physical  suffering. 

This  singing  of  the  birds  in  winter  does  not  '  fit  in '  with  the 
theory  that  avian  music  owed  its  origin,  and  almost  perfectibility 
in  some  birds,  to  sexual  rivalry  and  vocal  tournaments  for  the 
possession  of  coveted  hens.  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  than  whom  a 
better  field  naturalist  and  careful  scientific  ornithologist  does  not 
live,  has  marshalled  many  facts  and  plausible  arguments  in 
support  of  the  theory,  but  because  other  strong  facts  and  cogent 
inductions  therefrom  do  not  support  it  (if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
refute  it)  the  careful  scientist  avoids  confident  dogmatism  on 
such  phenomena,  where  variability  and  marked  differentiations  of 
habits  and  shapes  and  colorations  so  constantly  recur  in  birds  of 
the  same  species.  John  Ford,  the  dramatist  (1585-1642),  who 
must  have  been  an  observant  field  naturalist,  to  judge  from  the 
profusion  and  general  accuracy  of  reference  to  birds,  &c.,  in  his 
plays,  makes  very  beautiful  poetic  use  of  the  theory  of  avian  song 
rivalry.  With  pardonable  license  he  extends  it  to  a  nightingale's 
rivalry  of  the  lute-playing  of  a  love-sick  maiden  in  a  solitary  grove. 
The  passages  occur  in  the  first  act  of  the  '  Lover's  Melancholy,'  and, 
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apart  from  its  value  as  evidence  of  the  ancient  popularity  of  a 
theory  which  scientists  have  only  within  the  last  few  years  deigned 
to  treat  seriously,  it  possesses  no  little  poetic  merit.  The  dramatis 
personce  are  Menaphon  and  Amethus,  and  '  the  well- shaped 
youth '  is  the  fair  Eroclea  in  the  disguise  of  a  page. 

Men.  A  nightingale, 

Nature's  best  skilled  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own  ; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to  :  for  a  voice  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.    How  did  the  rivals  part  1 

Men.  You  term  them  rightly ; 

For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  Harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird, 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  cliffs,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice ; 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

Amet.     Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordained  to  be 

Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds,  which  when  her  warbling  throat 
Failed  in,  for  grief  down  dropped  she  on  his  lute, 
And  brake  her  heart.     It  was  the  quaintest  sadness 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

In  dealing  with  one  of  the  side  issues  of  social  and  ethical 
evolution,  M.  Letourneau,  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Paris 
University,  refers  to  the  significance  of  the  song  tournaments  of 
birds  in  the  pairing  season,  and  asserts  that  rivals  engaged  in  them 
'  often  die  of  exhaustion '  ('  Evolution  of  the  P'amily ').  I  know  of 
no  recorded  authentic  evidence  to  that  effect,  although  the  wild 
strains  of  rival  song  of  birds  in  grove  and  meadow  are  familiar  to 
my  ears  even  as  household  words.  Nor  is  the  note  of  emulous 
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piping  pitched  high,  and  varied,  and  prolonged  from  the  motif 
of  love  or  sexual  rivalry  alone.  The  missel-thrush  never  sings 
but  in  winter,  and  it  is  even  heard  to  best  advantage  during  the 
pauses  of  a  wild  hurricane  sweeping  over  land  and  through  forest 
glades.  Hence  the  popular  name,  '  stormcock.'  Such  choristers 
of  the  woods  live  happily,  and  even  comfortably,  in  the  severest  of 
our  winters,  if  they  can  only  obtain  food  and  plenty  of  water. 

Probably  the  most  wonderful  example  of  avian  indifference  to 
frost,  or  rather  of  the  want  of  effect  of  the  coldest  waters  on  birds' 
legs,  is  exemplified  in  the  habits  of  the  humming-birds  of  America. 
The  diminutive  size  of  these  creatures  and  the  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy of  their  bones  and  whole  nervous  system  are  notorious.     The 
broad-tailed  species    (Trochilus  platycercus),  if  stripped   of  its 
beautiful  feathers,  is  no  larger  than  one  of  our  common  bumble 
bees.     Some  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Ornitho- 
logical Section  of  the  American  Agricultural  Department,  was  on 
a  scientific  expedition  in  the  mountain  regions  of  San  Francisco, 
he  encountered  flocks  of  hundreds  of  these  beautiful  little  crea- 
tures, and  he  described  their  habits  in.  a  bulletin  which  he  issued 
in  1890.     'They  wake  up  very  early  in  the  morning,'  says  Dr. 
Merriam,  '  and  go  to  water  at  daylight,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  is.     During  the  month  of  August,  when  the  mornings 
were  often  frosty,  hundreds  of  them  came  to  the  spring  to  drink 
and  bathe  at  break  of  day.  .  .  .  They  would  drop  down  to  the  water, 
dip  their  feet  and  bellies,  and  rise  and  shoot  away  as  if  propelled 
by  an  unseen  power.'     And  yet  these  pigmy  birds  are  essentially 
creatures  of  flower  and  sunshine.     Truly,  the  mysteries  of  bird-life 
are,  in  many  respects,  mysterious  and  (apparently)  past  finding  out. 
Birds,  I  believe,  never  absolutely  die  of  cold.     I  question  if 
they  even  feel  it  as  man  does,  and  I  attribute  their  invulnerability 
to  the  closeness  and  warmth  of  their  feathery  covering,  the  pecu- 
liar texture  of  the  skin  of  their  feet  and  legs,  the  fatty  plumpness 
of  their  flesh,  the  warmth  and  richness  of  their  blood,  and  other 
purely  physiological  characteristics.     If  kindly  disposed  people,  in 
the  visitations  of  severe  weather,  take  care  to  spare  a  little  for  the 
birds,  the  birds   will  take  care  of  themselves — and  be  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  happy — and  the  robins  and  wrens,  at  least,  will  pay 
back  with  interest  in  floods  of  that  melody  which  is  indeed  a 
'  glorious  gift  of  Grod '  to  the  '  poor  man's  choristers,'  and  which 
they  do  not,  in  winter  at  all  events,  pour  forth  in  emulous  rivalry 
and  for  purely  selfish  sexual  ends. 
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THE  other  day  Bates  and  I  made,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  most 
terrible  fools  of  ourselves.  The  curate  of  our  parish,  Mr.  Damian, 
came  in  to  see  me  one  evening.  Bates  was  with  me,  having  a 
smoke  and  a  chat,  and  Damian  sat  down  and  had  a  pipe  with  us. 
During:  the  course  of  conversation,  Damian  mentioned  that  he  was 

O 

busy  getting  up  a  little  entertainment — merely  a  small  parish 
affair — for  the  benefit  of  somebody  or  something,  I  forget  what. 
He  said  he  had  met  with  difficulty  in  beating  up  a  sufficiency  of 
the  performing  element ;  he  had  a  reciter,  he  said,  no  end  of  a 
fellow  ;  also  a  funny  man,  two  singing  ladies  and  a  piano-playing 
one.  What  he  still  required  was  one  more  singing  lady,  or,  better 
than  that,  a  tenor — if  such  could  be  found — a  bass  singer  and  an 
accompanist.  It  was  only  a  small  local  thing,  Damian  repeated, 
and  the  audience  would  be  very  appreciative  and  quite  uncritical. 
Didn't,  we  know  any  good-natured  girl,  or  an  unpretending  tenor  (a 
rara  avis  this,  Damian  said),  or  a  good  rollicking  bass  for  sea-songs, 
or,  lastly,  an  obliging  accompanist  who  would  accompany  the 
entire  party  and  play  a  rousing  waltz  to  start  the  show  and  the 
national  anthem  to  wind  up  ? 

Now  it  so  happens  that  dear  old  Bates  has  a  rather  pleasing 
tenor  voice ;  you  should  hear  him  sing  '  When  other  lips,'  a 
couple  of  notes  lower  and  with  the  highest  note  modified  ;  it  is 
really  quite  a  treat.  I  sometimes  accompany  Bates  myself,  when 
the  music  is  in  flats  and  there  are  not  too  many  of  them.  I  never 
play  in  sharps ;  no  composer  with  any  self-respect  ought  to  write 
in  sharps  ;  after  all,  '  He  only  does  it  to  annoy,  because  he  knows 
it  teases  ! '  or,  perhaps,  because  he  is  anxious  to  show  the  public 
what  a  musician  he  is,  and  that  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  man  like 
him  to  compose  in  some  awful  key,  like  Z  sharp  minor,  as  in  a  law- 
abiding  and  respectable  one  that  sticks  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
self-respecting  white  notes  and  abjures  the  blacks.  Well,  Bates 
possesses,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  small  but  pleasing  tenor  voice, 
while  I  am,  in  a  very  modest  way,  an  accompanist.  Now  these 
parsons  are  very,  very  deep  sometimes  ;  and  though  I  am  certain 
that  Damian,  good  man,  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning Bates  and  myself  which  I  have  just  mentioned  (though  how 
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he  learned  them  is  an  eternal  mystery),  yet  he  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  betray  his  knowledge  while  leading  up  to  the 
subject  of  the  impending  entertainment  and  of  his  pressing  need 
of  performers.  Without  a  thought  for  the  consequences,  I  now 
rushed  in  and  made  a  fool  of  myself :  '  By  Jove,  Bates,'  I  said,  ' 
'  why,  this  is  the  very  opportunity  for  you  ! ' 

'  Is  Mr.  Bates  an  accompanist  ? '  asked  Damian  innocently. 
'  How  delightful ! '  Oh,  these  parsons  !  I  was  a  mere  dove  in  the 
grip  of  the  eagle.  I  pointed  out  that  Bates  was  a  tenor,  and 
added  that  it  was  merely  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  and  other  youthful  aspirants  that  he  had  not 
long  since  stepped  forth,  like  Achilles  from  his  tent,  and  conquered 
the  musical  world. 

'  How  charming  ! '  said  that  wily  ecclesiastic.  '  You  will  sing 
for  us  of  course,  Mr.  Bates  ;  dear  me,  what  a  treat  it  will  be  for  us 
all  to  hear  you !  I  only  hope  we  shall  find  an  accompanist  worthy 
of  the  occasion.'  '  Oh,  well,'  said  Bates,  '  I'll  sing  if  you  like, 
since  it's  merely  a  little  parish  concern,  but  only  on  condition  that 
that  driveller  there  (Bates  referred  to  me  in  this  rude  manner) 
plays  the  accompaniment.  He  can't  play  much,  but  he  jumps  on 
the  notes  he  knows  I  am  shaky  on  ;  besides,  I  prefer  an  accom- 
panist whom  I  can  kick  at  discretion.' 

'  What,  does  Jones  play  ? '  said  that  deceitful  curate  ;  '  how 
very  charming !  Come  now,  Jones,  you  must  do  all  the  accom- 
paniments for  us  on  Friday  week,  and  you'll  throw  in  a  waltz  to 
set  the  thing  going.  You  won't  refuse,  I  know,  for  a  good  cause  ; 
really,  this  visit  was  most  providential.' 

'  Now  look  here,  Damian,'  I  said ;  '  I  will  play  for  Bates, 
because  I  have  been  the  short-sighted  means  of  involving  the  poor 
innocent  in  the  meshes  you  had  laid  for  him ;  I  will  not  desert 
poor  Bates  in  his  need ;  he  cannot  possibly  take  an  E  or  an  F 
without  my  aid,  and  I  shall  therefore  see  Bates  through ;  but  as 
for  accompanying  any  one  else,  Damian,  I  absolutely  and  decisively 
decline ;  you  must  go  and  find  other  prey.'  I  suppose  I  looked 
dangerous ;  anyhow  Damian  understood  that  I  saw  through  him, 
for,  after  a  quick  glance  at  my  face,  he  talked  of  other  things,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  left  us. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Bates  and  I  committed  ourselves  to 
this  foolish  undertaking.  There  were  ten  clear  days  in  which  we 
could  work  up  our  songs  for  the  entertainment.  Bates  came  over 
every  evening  and  practised  with  me.  He  was  to  sing  twice,  and 
his  songs  were :  '  The  sun  is  setting  on  the  hill '  (which  the 
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programme  converted  into  '  The  sun  is  sitting  on  the  hill '),  this 
for  the  first  portion  ;  while  for  the  second  part  we  reserved  Bates's 
cheval  de  bataille  :  '  When  other  lips.'  Our  rehearsals  went  off 
satisfactorily  enough  on  the  whole.  '  When  other  lips  '  was  really 
rather  nice  ;  of  course  Bates  did  not  attempt  to  take  the  high^  A 
flat — that  would  have  been  a  foolish  thing  to  do  ;  we  altered  all  the 
A's  and  Gr's  into  notes  which  a  plain  man  can  take  with  some  show 
of.  modesty  and  self-respect.  In  the  first  song  there  was  an  F 
sharp  which  rather  bothered  Bates ;  '  The  sun  is  setting '  is  a 
love-ditty  of  five  verses,  and  the  high  note  comes  at  the  end  of 
each.  Bates  rose  to  it  surprisingly  well  sometimes,  but  at  other 
times  he  shied  a  little  at  it ;  still,  on  the  whole,  the  song  went 
well  enough,  and  we  were  confident  that  all  would  go  brilliantly 
'  on  the  day.'  Well,  that  day  came  round  at  last ;  and  when  it 
did,  I  was  realising  fairly  and  fully  what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  con- 
sent to  face,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  an  audience.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  felt  as  nervous  as  though  I  were  about  to  be  shot.  As 
for  poor  Bates,  that  artiste's  condition  was  melancholy  in  the 
extremest  sense  of  the  word.  He  looked  in  three  times  during 
the  course  of  the  day  in  order  to  remind  me  to  '  give  him  that  F 
sharp.'  If  I  didn't,  Bates  declared,  he  would  denounce  me  in 
public.  I  said  he  should  have  his  F  sharp  all  right  if  I  could  see 
to  strike  it ;  but  to  tell  him  the  honest  truth,  I  added,  I  was 
getting  so  nervous  already  that  I  could  hardly  tell  which  were 
the  black  and  which  were  the  white  notes  on  the  piano.  '  Do  you 
know,  old  chap,'  said  Bates,  '  it's  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the 
world,  but  I  am  a  bit  nervous  myself ! '  There  was  no  need  for 
the  poor  fellow  to  tell  me  this,  for  he  was  looking  as  old  and 
haggard  and  restless  as  though  he  had  murdered  some  one  and 
'  it '  had  been  to  call  on  him  about  midnight.  '  After  all,'  Bates 
added,  '  it's  only  a  little  wretched  parish  affair,  and  the  audience 
— if  there  is  one  (here  we  both  laughed  the  unnecessary  and 
unconvincing  uproariousness  of  extreme  nervousness) — will  consist 
of  boys  and  people  who  know  much  lees  about  music  than  even  we 
ourselves  do.' 

'Yes,'  I  repeated,  'only  boys,  with  perhaps  a  few  orange- 
sucking,  nut-cracking  sisters  thrown  in.' 

'  I  really  think  I'm  good  enough  for  that  kind  of  audience — 
what  d'ye  think?'  said  Bates  with  an  affectation  of  confidence 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

O 

'  Eather ! '    said  I ;  'let  them   have   it  loud  and    strong,  and 
they'll  take  you  for  a  Mario.' 
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Once  again  before  the  evening  Bates  came  in  to  remind  me 
about  that  F  sharp,  and  to  exchange  assurances  as  to  the  inability 
of  an  audience  such  as  we  should  have  to  discriminate  one  tune 
from  another.  Afterwards  we  dined  together.  Bates  would  not 
eat ;  he  said  that  singers  never  eat  for  four  hours  before  singing  ; 
but  he  drank  some  porter — without  which,  he  assured  me,  no 
singer  ever  thinks  of  facing  an  audience.  'Why,  there  was 
Mario  now,'  Bates  said ;  '  he  never  performed  any  scene  in  any 
opera  without  having  a  big  mug  of  stout  hidden  for  him  behind 
some  rock  or  tree,  or  even  behind  a  good  sturdy  page  or  somebody, 
on  the  stage.'  Mario  used  to  go  behind  this  object,  whatever  it 
was,  Bates  said,  pretending  to  be  looking  for  the  enemy  or  search- 
ing for  the  girl  of  the  piece,  or  somebody,  have  a  pull  at  the  stout, 
and  then  come  out  again  and  go  on  with  the  opera.  '  You  can't 
sing  without  lots  of  porter,'  Bates  concluded,  '  any  one  will  tell  you 
that ;  ask  Santley  or  any  other  singing  fellow.'  Bates  may  be 
right ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  observed  the  strangest 
divergence  of  opinion  among  singers  as  to  the  question  of  eating 
and  drinking.  One  will  assure  you  that  no  singer  with  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  what's  what  will  attempt  to  perform 
unless  he  can  step  straight  from  the  dinner-table  upon  the  stage, 
and  that  all  wines,  bee^,  and  spirits  are,  for  singers,  rankest  poison. 
Another  is  equally  convinced  that  the  singer  who  attempts  to 
warble  sweetly  upon  a  full  stomach  is  a  mere  ignoramus,  four  or 
five  hours  being  the  narrowest  margin  of  time  which  should  elapse 
between  eating  and  singing.  As  for  drink,  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
sonally he  swears  by  port  wine,  and  lots  of  it,  but  others  prefer 
beer  or  porter  ;  some  take  champagne.  Any  of  these  are  good  to 
sing  upon,  but  no  food  must  be  taken  ;  the  starvation  system  is 
the  only  true  secret  of  good  singing.  A  third  artiste  declares  that 
he  eats  what  he  likes  and  drinks  what  he  likes  and  does  it  when 
he  likes,  and  that  he  laughs  at  all  faddists ;  the  foolery  about 
starving  before  singing,  he  says,  is  ridiculous,  and  so  is  the  theory 
of  stuffing — one  is  as  foolish  as  the  other.  Eat  when  it  suits  you, 
and  drink  when  it  suits  you — that's  his  system,  he  says,  and  any 
one  who  does  otherwise  must  be  a  fool.  Now,  all  three  of  these 
persons  sing  delightfully,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  Personally,  I  think  the 
last-quoted  gentleman  must  be  about  right — the  person  who  steers 
a  middle  course  ;  as  a  general  rule,  I  find  it  is  best  to  ride  in  the 
middle  of  the  road ;  there  is  less  chance  of  falling  into  the  ditch 
on  either  side. 
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When  Bates  and  I  reached  that  fatal  hall — the  schoolroom  of 
the  parish — we  found  it  completely  filled  with  an  impatient  public. 
Occupying  three  or  four  rows  of  chairs  in  the  very  front  were  the 
aristocracy  of  the  district,  mostly  ladies ;  next  behind  these  came 
the  parents  of  the  school-children;  while  these  latter  filled  to 
overflowing  the  end  seats  of  the  hall,  and  were  occupied  in  the 
usual  schoolboy  avocations  of  nut-cracking,  bear-fighting,  orange- 
sucking,  and  whistling.  The  aspect  of  the  place  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  putting  Bates  and  me  at  our  ease.  To  begin  with,  we 
had  not  bargained  for  the  four  rows  of  educated  people  in  front. 
We  felt  that  Damian  was  not  quite  playing  a  fair  game,  and  I 
made  a  mental  resolution  to  speak  very  straight  to  Damian  after- 
wards. As  for  the  bawling,  whistling,  ballyragging  boys  at  the 
end,  they  simply  terrified  us ;  we  found  our  places  with  difficulty, 
and  floundered  into  them  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  bordered 
upon  the  dazed. 

Presently,  the  moment  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  victim 
having  arrived,  Damian  mounted  upon  the  stage  and  made  a  few 
introductory  remarks.  He  said  the  usual  things — how  good  it 
was  of  all  of  us  to  sing  and  play,  and  so  on,  and  how  very  virtuous 
everybody  else  was  to  come  and  listen ;  in  fact,  he  made  us  com- 
fortable all  round,  to  the  best  of  his  ability — though  he  entirely 
failed  in  Bates's  case  and  my  own.  His  voice  sounded  to  me  miles 
away,  and  he  and  the  stage  turned  round  and  round  all  the  while 
he  was  speaking.  Then  Damian  made  way  for  a  poor  young 
thing — the  picture  of  despair  and  woe — who  sat  down  and  began 
to  play  the  initiatory  waltz.  She  was  so  nervous  at  first  that  the 
piano  would  not  respond  to  her  feeble  touch ;  but  presently, 
finding  that  no  one  listened  and  that  she  had  not  interrupted  the 
sports  at  the  end  of  the  room,  she  cheered  up,  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  minutes  the  piano  had  quite  a  rough  time  at  her  hands. 
Heavens  !  how  Bates  and  I  applauded  when  she  had  finished  !  It 
seemed  to  comfort  us  to  violently  clap  our  hands ;  it  worked  off  a 
little  of  the  horror  that  overwhelmed  us.  Ours  was  the  fifth  item 
on  the  programme,  so  that  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy,  with 
what  appetite  we  might,  the  efforts  of  several  earlier  performers. 
After  the  waltz  came  a  recitation  by — I  can't  recall  the  name,  but 
it  sounded — so  Bates  said  afterwards — like  Horatius  Codes ;  I 
think  it  was  Ignatius  Brockley,  or  something  like  it.  Ignatius 
was  a  tremendous  fellow.  He  recited  the  '  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade'  in  a  manner  to  convince  even  the  Philistines  at  the 
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further  end  of  the  hall.  He  was  only  moderately  insane  up  to 
the  place  where  '  some  one  had  blundered  ; '  but'  these  latter  words 
appeared  to  excite  him  to  frenzy,  and  he  suddenly  became  a 
dangerous  lunatic.  He  behaved  like  a  rampant,  raging  madman. 
He  shook  his  fist  at  us  all  as  he  careered  up  and  down  the  stage ; 
he  ducked  his  head  as  though  dodging  cannon-balls ;  he  raised 
his  sword  (a  ruler)  and  cheered  on  his  men ;  he  reeled — wounded ; 
he  reached  the  foe  and  dug  at  him  fiercely  with  ugly  bayonet 
thrusts ;  he  spiked  the  guns  with  cheers  and  hoarse  shouts,  and 
then  he  galloped  home  like  the  hero  that  he  was,  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow  as  he  came  down  the  steps  amid  a 
etorm  of  shouts  and  yells  and  whistlings  and  hand-clappings,  and 
I'm  sure  we  all  felt  very  proud  of  ourselves  as  Britons,  and  wished 
we  could  all  be  as  noble  as  Ignatius.  We  encored  the  hero  lustily 
— especially  Bates  and  I,  for  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  put  off 
the  evil  hour.  But  Ignatius  gave  us  to  understand  that  his  feel- 
ings were  too  much  for  him — at  least,  that  is  how  I  interpreted 
his  actions  ;  he  returned  to  the  stage  and  bowed  and  smiled,  but 
waggled  his  head  in  a  negative  manner,  and  continued  to  wipe  his 
brow  with  one  hand  while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  other. 
Eeciters,  I  have  observed,  are  occasionally  much  affected  by  their 
own  performances ;  the  audience  likes  them  to  be  so,  and  thinks 
great  things  of  the  reciter  who  can  make  himself  cry — they  take 
him  for  a  poet,  and  tell  one  another  that  '  that  young  fellow  will 
be  heard  of,'  and  so  on.  The  soul  of  Ignatius  was  clearly  far  too 
large  for  his  body,  which  was  a  very  little  one. 

Next  after  the  reciter,  who  had  certainly  scored  a  great  success, 
came  a  lady  singer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  lady  and  very 
little  of  the  singer.  It  is  a  comical  thing  to  see  an  extremely  tall 
lady  open  her  mouth  and  emit  a  sound  about  as  loud  as  the  piping 
of  a  young  hedge-sparrow.  The  boys  at  the  end  found  it  very 
funny  indeed,  and  said  so.  They  laughed  a  good  deal  about  it — 
the  thing  seemed  quite  to  strike  them.  The  song  itself  was  very 
inoffensive,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  were  extremely  com- 
mendable, but  no  one  listened  to  them ;  the  pearls  were  entirely 
thrown  away  before  the  little  pigs  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  who 
did  not  interrupt  their  eating  and  their  romping  to  pick  them  up. 
The  singer  was  not  nervous — she  was  an  old  hand — but  when  she 
was  forced  to  retire  without  an  encore  she  appeared  to  be  deeply 
pained  by  so  marked  a  lack  of  taste  in  her  audience,  and  I  over- 
heard her  mention  to  Mr.  Damian,  as  he  escorted  her  to  her  place, 
that  she  had  never  before  sung  to  so  inappreciative  a  body  of 
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people  as  his  parishioners.  Damian  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
somehow — trust  Damian  for  that ! — but  I  did  not  catch  his  reply ; 
indeed,  I  had  enough  to  keep  me  employed  in  the  reflection  that 
there  now  remained  but  one  performance  before  Bates  and  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  appear.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  detail  as  to  the 
next  item — neither  can  Bates.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  funny  man, 
and  I  remember  that  the  audience  were  kept  in  roars  of  laughter, 
in  which  Bates  and  I  joined  uproariously,  although  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  both  Bates's  head  and  my  own  were  buzzing  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  did  not  hear  a1  single  word  of  what  the  fellow 
was  saying  or  singing.  An  encore  gave  us  a  minute  or  two  of 
reprieve,  and  then  time  was  up — the  fateful  hour  had  struck, 
horrid  destiny  was  at  our  door. 

Half  conscious,  dizzy,  and  entirely  miserable,  I  rose  from  my 
seat  and  followed  Bates  towards  the  stage.  As  for  Bates  himself, 
I  really  think  that,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  his  condition  was 
even  more  wretched  than  my  own.  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
—Bates  cannot  remember  anything  about  it — that  Bates,  in 
climbing  the  steps  to  reach  the  stage,  tripped  up  over  the  top  one 
and  dropped  his  music,  and  that  the  entire  audience,  together 
with  myself,  laughed  heartily  at  his  misfortune,  and  that  Bates 
laughed  also  in  a  feeble  sort  of  way,  and  said  '  Come  on  ! '  and 
that  I  did  come  on  and  sank  into  my  seat  at  the  piano  in  a  pitiful 
condition.  Bates  had  both  copies  of  the  song,  I  recollect,  and 
could  not  be  got  to  understand  that  I  required  one  to  play  from. 
Perhaps  I  whispered  so  feebly  that  he  failed  to  hear — anyhow,  he 
stood  there  smiling  idiotically  and  looking  from  me  to  the  audience 
and  back  again,  as  if  he  could  not  recall  what  he  had  come  there 
for,  but  hoped  to  remember  in  a  minute  or  two  if  left  to  himself 
by  an  indulgent  public.  At  last,  apparently,  he  comprehended 
what  I  required  of  him,  for  he  suddenly  blurted  out,  quite  loudly, 
'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  and  handed  me  the  music.  A  boy  at 
the  end  bawled  out, '  Don't  mention  it ! '  and  we  all  laughed  again. 

Then  I  struck  out  into  the  symphony,  of  which  I  omitted  to 
sound  at  least  half  of  the  notes  written  and  played  the  rest  wrong, 
and  then  .  .  . 

Surely  that  cannot  be  Bates  singing  ?  It  is  not  the  voice  of 
Bates.  His  was  never  a  loud  organ ;  but  this  is  the  voice  of  a 
very  sparrow  and  no  man.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  Bates 
who  is  producing  the  sound.  '  The  sun  is  setting  on  the  hill  '- 
dear  me,  what  a  long  way  off  it  seems  to  be ! — I  don't  mean  the 
sun  nor  the  hill,  but  Bates's  voice.  I  must  remember  to  give  him 
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that  F  sharp  when  it  comes  ...  As  the  dangerous  place  draws 
nearer,  however,  I  become  sadly  conscious  that  if  I  do  attempt  to 
give  Bates  his  F  sharp,  all  the  rest  of  the  accompaniment  will 
'assuredly  go  by  the  board.  It  has  come  to  this  :  either  I  must 
wreck  Bates  or  I  must  myself  be  wrecked  ;  which  shall  it  be  ? 
The  unsuspecting  Bates — who  trusts  me — is  meanwhile  approach- 
ing the  rocks.  What  can  he  know  of  the  torments  which  are 
overwhelming  me  because  of  him  ?  My  mind  is  made  up ;  Bates 
shall  become  a  sheer  hulk  in  a  minute.  After  all,  it  is  better  to 
play  the  accompaniment  as  it  is  written — the  composer  knew  what 
he  was  about,  I  suppose.  Here's  the  place.  '  Then,  love,  good 
night ! '  sings  poor  Bates  in  his  far-away,  sparrow-like  tones ; 
'  good  night ! '  Alas  !  the  high  note,  that  fatal  F  sharp,  should 
have  come  on  the  repetition  of  the  word  '  good  night.'  It  never 
came.  Bates  says  he  thinks  he  went  at  it  in  the  usual  way,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  of  gallop- 
ing boldly  at  it  and  taking  it  in  his  stride,  he,  as  it  were,  trotted 
up  to  it  and  skipped  at  it  in  a  half-hearted,  donkey-ride  kind  of 
manner  which  was  quite  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  It  did  end  in 
disaster.  The  note  came,  what  there  was  of  it,  in  a  squeaky 
treble,  as  though  Bates  were  a  schoolboy  and  his  voice  were  just 
cracking. 

"Well,  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  have  pleased  the  audi- 
ence better.  They  roared  and  shouted  with  delight  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  and  they  encored  that  F  sharp  to  the  echo.  Bates 
laughed  also  in  a  feeble,  idiotic  kind  of  way,  and  so  did  I ;  mirth 
is  infectious,  and  the  well-dressed  people  in  the  front  rows,  seeing 
that  we  were  ourselves  amused  and  not  offended,  joined  in  the 
laughter.  I  remember  glancing  at  the  audience  about  this  time, 
and  noticing  that  our  two  places  were  empty,  and  wondering  in  a 
dazed  kind  of  manner  where  Bates  and  I  could  be,  and  hoping  we 
had  not  got  into  mischief,  though  I  felt  something  was  not  right 
with  us.  Then  I  thumped  out  the  symphony  to  the  second  verse,  and 
Bates  began  before  I  had  finished  it.  Then  came  an  exciting  chase 
for  the  rest  of  the  verse — I  pursuing  Bates,  and  cutting  off  corners 
of  bars  in  order  to  overhaul  him — Bates  cleverly  keeping  ahead,  and 
winning  eventually  by  a  short  neck.  One  would  think  that  he  was 
insanely  anxious  to  reach  that  F  sharp,  yet  when  he  did  reach  it  (I 
being  then  about  a  bar  behind),  he  made,  if  possible,  a  feebler 
effort  to  take  the  note  than  he  had  done  on  the  first  occasion. 
But  the  audience  evinced  the  most  friendly  and  flattering  interest 
in  Bates's  voice,  and  when  the  high  note  loomed  in  the  distance, 
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several  persons  stood  up  to  see  it  come.  It  was  hailed  with  shouts 
of  delight  when  it  arrived,  and  the  mirth  was  general  and 
unaffected.  During  the  symphony  to  the  following  verse  Bates 
received  several  pieces  of  useful  advice  from  the  far  end  of  the 
room.  One  boy  recommended  him,  I  remember,  to  suck  a 
lozenge.  Another  counselled  him  to  "eave  it  orf  the  chest.' 
Bates  did  not  do  either ;  it  might  have  been  better  if  he  had,  it 
could  not  very  well  have  been  worse.  During  the  progress  of  the 
third  and  fourth  verses  the  excitement  was  intense ;  that  F  sharp 
was  looked  for — longed  for  by  its  many  admirers  in  the  hall  •  they 
could  hardly  restrain  their  impatience  when  the  place  where  they 
knew  it  must  reappear  hove  in  view;  it  was  hailed  as  an  old 
friend  now,  and  was  beloved  like  one  too ;  the  boys  practised  it 
while  the  rest  of  the  verse  was  going  on,  and  the  audience  shouted 
en  masse  when  it  came.  Bates  grinned  pleasantly,  if  feebly, 
when  the  people  roared  their  delight,  though  he  is  under  the 
impression  to  this  hour  that  he  frowned  horribly  at  the  'little 
brutes  down  at  the  end  ; '  he  never  frowned  at  all,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  And  so  at  last  we  reached  the  fifth  verse.  By  this  time  I 
had  realised  that  an  effort  must  really  be  made  in  order  that  we 
might  at  least  leave  that  stage  with  flying  colours,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  do  my  very  best  to  support  poor  old  Bates  on  his  last  high 
note  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  As  we  approached  it,  going  fairly 
well  together — I  think  he  was  a  crotchet  or  so  ahead,  but  nothing 
to  matter — I  gathered  nerve  to  whisper,  '  Now  then,  old  chap,  pull 
yourself  together  for  the  last  F  sharp — show  them  what  you're 
made  of ! ' 

Bates  showed  them  what  he  was  made  of,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  material  was  very  poor  indeed. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  ordinary  amateur  tenor  about  Bates — 
none  of  that  vulgar  love  of  display  upon  the  highest  notes 
— you  know  what  I  mean :  the  fellow  gets  hold  of  a  high  A,  or 
something  equally  phenomenal,  and  there  he  stays  far  beyond  the 
span  of  time  allotted  to  it  by  the  composer.  In  vain  the  accom- 
panist looks  appealingly  at  the  singer  as  though  he  would  say, 
'  Oh,  do  let  go  and  come  down,  and  let's  get  on  to  the  next  chord. 
I  want  to  get  home  to  my  tea ; '  while  the  singer  retaliates  with  a 
glare  of  great  ferocity  and  determination,  which  I  always  take  to 
mean  '  Not  if  I  know  it !  Here  I  am  and  here  I  intend  to  remain 
as  long  as  my  breath  holds  out — it  is  not  every  tenor,  my  good 
man,  who  can  take  this  note  and  hold  it.'  Well,  what  I  mean 
is,  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  of  thing  about  dear  old  Bates,  but 
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on  this  occasion,  perhaps,  my  words  roused  him  from  his  dazed 
condition,  and  he  certainly  did  his  best  to  pull  himself  together  as 
I  had  bidden  him.  He  went  at  that  last  F  sharp  like  a  hero,  and 
alas  !  like  a  hero  he  fell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  was  I  who 
'  gave  him  away,'  for,  in  my  anxiety  to  do  my  best  for  Bates,  I 
made  a  wild  lunge  at  that  F  sharp — and  missed-it  clean.  F  sharp, 
as  my  musical  readers  are  aware,  is  a  black  note ;  well,  I  rushed 
at  that  black  F  sharp  and  alighted  on  one  of  its  neighbours,  a 
white  note — Gr,  I  believe,  or  perhaps  E — anyhow,  its  merits  were 
nil  in  comparison  with  those  of  F  sharp.  Bates,  meanwhile,  had 
just  reached  the  latter  note  and  was  doing  fairly  well  on  it,  when 
in  I  rushed  with  my  Gr.  When  Bates  heard  my  Gr,  his  voice,  for 
some  reason  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  or  excuse,  lost  all 
sense  of  decency  and  propriety  and  went  off  suddenly  into  a  loud 
crack  and  a  gurgle.  In  a  word,  the  last  F  sharp  was  the  worst  of 
the  five. 

I  descended  from  that  fateful  platform  with  my  entire  inner 
being  turning  round  and  round,  and  with  a  dim  consciousness  that 
two  fellows  had  just  made  awful  fools  of  themselves  and  amused 
us  all  very  much,  but  I  could  not  recollect  the  poor  fellows'  names. 
I  have  since  recalled  them  all  right. 

Bates  and  I  stumbled  into  our  seats  amid  roars  and  yells  of 
applause.  The  ladies  in  the  front  rows  were  sw*aying  about  and 
crying  with  laughter,  and  the  boys  at  the  end,  probably  imagin- 
ing that  the  whole  thing  was  intentionally  done,  were  deafening 
in  their  delight.  Bates  and  I  laughed  a  good  deal  too  ;  but  then 
we  were  no  longer  answerable  for  our  actions,  being  in  a  sort  of 
delirium. 

We  were  encored,  of  course,  but  Bates  could  not  be  got  to 
understand  what  was  wanted  of  him,  he  was  too  dazed ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  repeat  idiotically,  '  What,  old  chap  ? '  to  every- 
thing that  was  said  to  him.  At  length  I  made  a  supreme  effort 
and  pulled  myself  together,  telling  Damian  that  we  were  obliged 
to  catch  a  train.  I  lugged  my  poor  friend  down  the  hall  and  out 
into  the  air — our  departure  being  accompanied  by  staves  of  '  So, 
love,  good  night ! '  mostly  on  the  high  F  sharp. 

'  Bates,  Bates,'  I  said,  as  we  stumbled  homewards  with  the 
chilly  sense  of  failure  upon  us,  '  how  came  we  to  make  such  asses 
of  ourselves  as  to  perform  in  public  ?  And  oh,  Bates  !  why  did  you 
sing  like  a  sparrow  and  not  like  a  man  ? ' 

'  What,  old  chap  ? '  said  poor  Bates, 
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CKITICS,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  are  the  brushers  of  noblemen's 
clothes.  According  to  Longfellow,  they  hold  the  higher  office  of 
'  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of  letters,  stationed  at  the  corners  of 
newspapers  and  reviews,  to  challenge  every  new  author.'  Neither 
definition,  however,  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
fashion  in  criticism  as  in  most  other  things,  and  while  at  one 
period  the  critics  are  the  spatterers  rather  than  the  brushers  of 
noblemen's  clothes,  at  another  they  are  unfaithful  sentinels,  who, 
without  challenging  the  new  author,  lay  down  their  arms  at  his 
approach,  and  welcome  him  into  the  citadel.  In  the  reception 
accorded  to  poetical  works  this  fluctuation  of  sentiment  is  most 
strongly  marked.  At  the  present  time,  for  example,  reviewers 
have  an  amiable  tendency  to  transpose  each  minor  poet  into  the 
major  key,  and  to  consider  eccentricity  an  excellent  substitute 
for  originality.  But  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century  a  new 
poet  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  in  much  the  same  light  as 
a  '  first  offender '  in  some  particularly  dangerous  branch  of 
criminality.  The  critics'  primary  impulse  was  to  tell  the  poetical 
intruder  not  to  do  it  again ;  their  second  to  warn  the  public 
against  reading  the  new  poem.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  latter 
object  the  work  was  pulled  to  pieces,  little  inaccuracies  were 
ruthlessly  displayed,  and  fanciful  metaphors,  newly  coined  words, 
and  innocent  indulgences  in  poetical  license  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  early  nineteenth-century  re- 
viewers took  their  profession  seriously.  They  prided  themselves 
upon  being  the  leaders  of  the  public  taste,  the  guardians  of  the 
public  morals,  and  the  custodians  of  the  precious  traditions  of  the 
correct  school  of  poetry.  Addison  and  Pope  were  their  idols,  and 
the  heroic  couplet  their  favourite  form  of  versification ;  but  for 
the  fantastic  genius  who  put  new  ideas  into  strange  metres  they  had 
neither  understanding  nor  sympathy.  Fortunately  for  posterity 
the  vital  spark  of  poets  like  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  was 
too  bright  to  be  extinguished  by  the  clumsy  sarcasm  of  a  Gifford 
or  a  Jeffrey.  Even  Keats,  as  we  know  now,  died  of  a  consump- 
tion whose  symptoms  were  only  slightly  aggravated  by  a  criticism. 
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Indeed,  the  famous  review  of  'Endymion'  in  the  'Quarterly' 
was  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  vicious  of  its  kind,  though 
well  calculated  to  make  a  sickly  genius  smart.  It  was  annoying, 
no  doubt,  to  be  called  '  a  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  Cockney 
poetry,  in  which  incongruous  ideas  are  clothed  in  uncouth 
language,'  and  to  be  described  as  a  copyist  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
'  only  more  unintelligible  and  ten  times  as  absurd.'  The  review 
in  the  '  Edinburgh '  a  couple  of  years  later  was  comparatively 
nattering,  for  the  writer  declared  that  '  Endymion  '  was  '  as  full  of 
genius  as  of  absurdity,'  and  discovered  harmony  and  feeling  in 
the  '  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,'  as  well  as  liveliness  in  the  '  Lines  to 
Fancy.'  '  Mr.  K.'  was  finally  dismissed  with  the  benevolent  injunc- 
tion neither  to  '  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nature  on  intractable 
themes,  nor  to  luxuriate  too  recklessly  on  such  as  are  more  suitable.' 
With  the  poems  of  the  youthful  Byron  the '  Edinburgh '  Eeviewer 
made  fine  sport,  little  dreaming  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar  in 
the  presumably  foolish  young  lordling.  In  cutting  up  the  '  Hours 
of  Idleness,'  the  critic  was  better  justified  than  upon  other  occa- 
sions when  he  used  the  knife ;  still,  it  is  just  as  well  that  Byron 
did  not  take  to  heart  the  advice  to  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
turn  his  talents  and  opportunities  to  better  account.  The  sting 
contained  in  the  remark  that  '  the  poesy  of  this  young  lord 
belongs  to  the  class  which  neither  the  gods  nor  men  are  said  to 
permit,'  was  returned  with  interest  in  the  lines — 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure  ;  critics  are  all  ready-made. 

And  again — 

Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph 

Or  any  other  thing  that's  false  before 

You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore. 

Four  years  later,  when  Byron  had  '  arrived,'  the  '  Edinburgh,' 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  respectful  notice  of  '  Childe  Harold/ 
observed:  'If  we  viewed  with  astonishment  the  immeasurable 
fury  with  which  the  minor  poet  received  the  innocent  plea- 
santry (!)  and  mild  castigation  of  our  remarks  on  his  first  publi- 
cation, we  now  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the  strange  irritability  of 
temper  which  can  still  cherish  a  private  resentment  for  such  a 
cause — or  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  personalities  so 
outrageous  as  to  have  been  injurious  only  to  their  author.'  It 
is  amusing  to  note  Jeffrey's  tone  of  sorrowful  surprise  at  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  poet  actually  turning  the  tables  upon  his  reviewers. 
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The  appearance  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  Wordsworth  in  1807 
was  the  signal  for  a  savage  onslaught  in  the  '  Edinburgh.'  The 
peculiarities  of  diction  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  of  poetry 
were  enough,  in  the  critic's  opinion,  to  render  them  ridiculous ; 
but  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  added,  '  really  seems  anxious  to  court 
this  literary  martyrdom  by  a  device  still  more  infallible — we  mean 
that  of  connecting  his  most  lofty,  tender,  or  impassioned  concep- 
tions with  objects  and  incidents  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
readers  will  probably  persist  in  thinking  low,  silly,  or  uninterest- 
ing.' After  denying  to  Wordsworth  any  pretensions  to  elegance, 
dignity,  or  correctness  of  versification,  the  reviewer  concludes  with 
the  following  significant  passage  :  '  We  venture  to  hope  that  there 
is  now  an  end  of  this  folly,  and  that,  like  other  follies,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  cured  itself  by  the  extravagance  resulting  from  its 
unbridled  indulgence  .  .  .  and  we  think  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  open  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  poetry  will 
operate  as  a  wholesome  warning  to  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  seduced  by  his  example,  and  be  the  means  of  restoring 
to  that  ancient  and  venerable  code  its  due  honour  and  authority.' 

The  established  laws  of  poetry  were  the  established  stumbling- 
blocks  of  the  older  critics,  who  failed  to  realise  that  when  a  genius 
appears  among  us  the  least  we  can  do  to  show  our  gratitude  is  to 
allow  him  to  make  his  own  laws,  and  to  drive  a  coach  and  horses, 
if  it  so  please  him,  through  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  code. 
The  '  Quarterly '  Keviewer,  in  his  notice  of  '  The  White  Doe  of 
Eylstone,'  unwittingly  exposes  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of 
his  class  when  he  says  that  the  work  '  is  so  out-of-the-way  a  pro- 
duction in  many  respects  that  we  are  not  sure  but  it  would  be 
wiser  to  shake  the  head  at  such  a  ballad  sort  of  poem  than  to  risk 
our  authority  with  the  public  by  recommending  it  as  a  beautiful 
performance.'  The  same  writer  expresses  with  amusing  naivete 
his  determination  not  to  be  appreciative  or  admiring  where  the 
works  of  so  eccentric  an  author  are  concerned  when  he  says  :  '  In 
this,  as  in  any  other  line  of  poetry  to  which  he  may  dedicate 
himself,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  something  to  learn  and  a  good  deal 
to  unlearn.' 

In  their  office  of  guardians  of  the  public  morals  the  reviewers 
naturally  fell  foul  of  Shelley,  his  theories  and  his  practice,  and 
agreed  in  holding  up  the  author  of  '  Queen  Mab '  to  public 
ignominy  as  a  conventional  villain  of  melodramatic  type.  Indeed, 
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they  were  so  busily  occupied  in  discussing  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  poet,  that  they  had  little  time  or  space  for  a  consideration  of 
his  works.  The  'Quarterly'  Keviewer  in  April  1818,  after  dis- 
missing '  The  Kevolt  of  Islam '  with  the  epithets  '  insupportably 
dull '  and  '  laboriously  obscure,'  describes  the  author  as  '  a  young 
inexperienced  man,  imperfectly  educated,  irregular  in  his  applica- 
tion, and  shamefully  dissolute  in  his  conduct;'  and  continues: 
'  From  his  childhood  he  has  carried  about  with  him  a  soured  dis- 
contented spirit — unteachable  in  boyhood,  unamiable  in  youth, 
querulous  and  unmanly  in  manhood — singularly  unhappy  in  all 
three.'  '  Personal  journalism  '  is  not  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  in  1818,  yet  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
notice  is  a  very  well-developed  specimen  of  what  in  these  days 
would  be  included  under  the  above  heading  :  '  If  we  might  with- 
draw the  veil  of  private  life,  and  tell  what  we  now  know  about 
him,  it  would  indeed  be  a  disgusting  picture  we  should  exhibit. 
...  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  read  only  to  conceive  how  much 
low  pride,  how  much  cold  selfishness,  how  much  unmanly  cruelty 
are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  this  ''universal"  and  "lawless" 
love.' 

Immorality  apart,  the  reviewers  appear  to  have  been  totally  un- 
able to  comprehend  Shelley's  poetry,  the  beauties  of  which  seemed 
to  them  but  the  tricks  of  a  '  poetical  harlequin.'  In  the  critique 
on  '  Prometheus  Unbound '  and  other  poems  that  appeared  in  the 
'  Quarterly '  in  1821,  the  writer  complains  that  the  predominating 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  is  its  frequent  and  total  want 
of  meaning,  and  declares  his  inability  to  discover  the  '  object '  of 
the  poem  called  '  A  Sensitive  Plant.'  He  is  astonished  at  the  fact 
that  such  a  volume  should  meet  with  readers  and  admirers,  until 
he  recollects  the  numerous  congregations  which  the  incoherencies 
of  the  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  attract,  and  concludes  :  '  Poeti- 
cal power  can  only  be  shown  by  writing  good  poetry,  and  this 
Mr.  Shelley  has  not  yet  done.  .  .  .  Take  away  from  him  the  un- 
intelligible, the  confused,  the  incoherent,  the  bombastic,  the 
affected,  the  extravagant,  the  hideously  gorgeous,  and  "  Prome- 
theus "  and  the  poems  which  accompany  it  will  sink  at  once  into 
nothingness.' 

Jeffrey,  in  a  review  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poems  in  October  1829, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  depressing  prospects,  as  far  as 
their  hopes  of  immortality  were  concerned,  of  the  great  poets  of 
his  own  times  :  '  The  tuneful  quartos  of  Southey  are  already  little 
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better  than  lumber  ;  and  the  rich  melodies  of  Keats  and  Shelley, 
and  the  fantastical  emphasis  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  plebeian 
pathos  of  Crabbe,  are  melting  fast  from  the  field  of  vision.  The 
novels  of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid 
strains  of  Moore  are  fading  into  distance  and  dimness,  except 
where  they  have  been  married  to  immortal  music ;  and  the  blazing 
star  of  Byron  himself  is  receding  from  its  place  of  pride.'  The 
two  poets  who,  in' Jeffrey's  opinion,  showed  the  least  sign  of  decay 
were  the  conventional  Eogers  and  the  inoffensive  Campbell. 

Tennyson's  volume  of  poems  which  appeared  in  1833  met  with 
the  usual  reception  from  the  critics,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
'  heave  half  a  brick '  at  the  poetical  stranger.  The  '  Quarterly,' 
incorrigible  as  ever,  though  professing  to  be  warned  by  former 
mishaps,  begins  in  a  tone  of  laboured  sarcasm  :  '  We  gladly  seize 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  more  seques- 
tered readers  a  prodigy  of  genius — another  and  a  brighter  star  of 
that  galaxy  or  milky  way  of  poetry,  of  which  the  lamented  Keats 
was  the  harbinger;  and  let  us  take  this  occasion  to  sing  our 
palinode  on  the  subject  of  "  Endymion."  We  certainly  did  not 
discover  in  that  poem  the  same  degree  of  merit  that  its  more 
clear-sighted  and  prophetic  admirers  did.  .  .  .  Warned  by  our 
former  mishaps,  wiser  by  experience,  and  improved,  we  hope,  in 
taste,  we  have  to  offer  to  Mr.  Tennyson  our  tribute  of  unmingled 
praise.'  This  tribute  consists  of  several  pages  of  critical  horseplay 
at  the  expense  of  such  poems  as  the  '  Hesperides,'  '  CEnone,'  and 
the  '  Dream  of  Fair  Women.' 

One  or  two  brilliant  specimens  of  the  '  old  humour '  which  are 
contained  in  this  article  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
held  up  for  the  edification  of  those  new  humorists  of  whom  we 
are  apt  to  speak  so  slightingly.  For  example,  of  the  lines  in  the 

'  Hesperides ' — 

All  is  mute 

As  the  snow-field  on  mountain  peaks, 
As  the  sand-field  at  the  mountain  foot — 

the  critic  observes :  '  How  admirably  do  these  lines  describe  the 
peculiarities  of  this  charmed  neighbourhood — fields  of  snow,  so 
talkative  when  they  happen  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
are  quite  out  of  breath  when  they  get  to  the  top,  and  the  sand, 
so  noisy  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  is  dumb  at  its  foot.'  Again, 
upon  Iphigenia's  lines  in  the  '  Dream  of  Fair  Women  '- 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender  throat, 
Slowly — and  nothing  more, 
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the  critical  comment  is  '  What  touching  simplicity  !  What  pathetic 
resignation — he  cut  my  throat — nothing  'morel  One  might 
indeed  ask  "  what  more"  she  would  have.' 

In  '  Blackwood '  Christopher  North  began  his  review  of  the  same 
volume  in  a  high  state  of  irritation  against  '  Alfred/  who  had 
lately  been  the  subject  of  a  eulogistic  article  in  the  '  Westminster 
Keview,'  and  who  was  further  supposed  to  be  the  pet  of  a 
'  Cockney  coterie.'  The  amenities  exchanged  between  the  critics 
of  rival  reviews  in  the  days  when  William  the  Fourth  was  king 
may  possibly  have  been  equalled,  but  certainly  have  never  been 
surpassed,  by  the  exponents  of  the  revolver  and  bowie-knife  jour- 
nalism of  the  Wild  West.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  Tennyson's 
Merman  and  Mermaidens  in  the  '  Westminster '  is  described  in 
'  Blackwood '  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  '  super-hyperbolical  ultra- 
extravagance  of  outrageous  Cockney  eulogistic  foolishness  .  .  » 
the  purest  mere  matter  of  moonshine  ever  mouthed  by  an  idiot- 
lunatic — slavering  in  the  palsied  dotage  of  the  extremest  superan- 
nuation ever  inflicted  on  a  being — long  ago,  perhaps,  in  some  slight 
respects  and  low  degrees  human,  but  now  sensibly  and  audibly 
reduced  below  the  level  of  the  Pqngos.'  The  '  idiot-lunatic '  who 
mouthed  this  '  purest  mere  matter  of  moonshine '  was  no  less  a 
person  than  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  despite  his  logical  and  utili- 
tarian mind,  was  one  of  the  first  to  understand  and  appreciate 
Tennyson. 

Grlorious  Christopher  proved  himself  no  prophet  when  he  said, 
'  Should  he  persist  in  writing  thus  to  the  end  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  Alfred  Tennyson  may  have  a  niche  in  the  "  West- 
minster Keview,"  but  never  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  Although 
Professor  Wilson  recovered  his  temper  and,  to  some  extent,  his 
discrimination  at  the  end  of  the  article,  and  declared  the  new  poet 
to  be  a  youth  of  high  promise,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  lines  addressed  by  Tennyson  to  the  reviewer  on 
the  subject  of  his  mingled  blame  and  praise : — 

When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came 
I  forgave  you  all  the  blame, 

Musty  Christopher. 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praise, 

Fusty  Christopher. 

The  foregoing  extracts  yield  abundant  proof  that  if  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  century  had  been  so  weak  or  so  diffident  as 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  reviewers,  they  would  either  have 
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ceased  to  write  after  their  first  attempt,  or  else  would  only  have 
continued  to  write  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
'  Edinburgh  '  and  the  '  Quarterly.'  But,  fortunately,  genius,  like 
murder,  will  out,  and  not  all  the  '  slating '  of  all  the  critics  can 
silence  it,  or  turn  it  into  conventional  channels.  Such  modern 
poets  as  have  not  yet  been  '  discovered '  may  find  solace  in  these 
specimens  of  the  old  criticism,  and  soothe  their  wounded  vanity 
with  the  reflection  that  the  first  dawn  of  poetical  genius  has 
seldom  been  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  reviewer,  and  that  their 
own  merits,  like  those  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  may  be  above  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  contemporary  criticism. 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

THE  saying  that  speech  was  given  to  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts 
has  been  attributed  to  many  men.  Talleyrand,  as  is  only  natural, 
is  often  credited  with  it,  and  whether  he  said  it  or  not,  he  certainly 
acted  upon  it ;  but,  long  before  the  Bishop  of  Autun  learned  to 
practise  the  art  of  tergiversation,  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  written 
that  '  the  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants 
as  to  conceal  them  ; '  and  earlier  still  Samuel  Butler  had  said,  in 
his  satirical  character  of  a  '  Modern  Politician ' — a  character 
hardly  yet  out  of  date — '  He  who  does  not  make  his  words  rather 
serve  to  conceal,  than  discover  the  sense  of  his  heart,  deserves  to 
have  it  pulled  out,  like  a  traytor's,  and  shewn  publicly  to  the 
rabble.'  It  is  evident  that  the  idea  was  no  novelty,  but  was 
common  to  many  writers,  although  it  was  not  always  so  ferociously 
expressed  as  by  the  author  of  '  Hudibras.'  But,  apart  from  the 
intentional  use  of  speech  to  conceal  thought,  the  saying  is  always 
receiving  illustration  from  the  endless  misunderstandings  that 
arise  from  the  ignorant  use,  or  rather  misuse,  of  words. 

Many  instances  of  a  ludicrous  meaning  being  conveyed, 
entirely  different  from  that  intended,  by  the  use  of  wrong  words 
or  the  wrong  arrangement  of  phrases,  may  be  observed  in  public 
notices.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  to  Swiss  hotels  or 
foreign  health-resorts  to  find  choice  specimens  of  English  '  as  she 
is  wrote.'  The  notice,  '  Any  one  trespassing  on  these  ground?, 
without  permission,  will  be  prosecuted,'  was  posted  up  in  Ireland, 
and  on  that  ground  may  perhaps  be  excused ;  but  the  following 
intimation,  which  appeared  some  years  ago  at  an  English  watering- 
place,  was  really  alarming  :  '  Visitors  are  cautioned  against  bath- 
ing within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  spot,  several  persons  having 
been  drowned  here  lately  by  order  of  the  authorities.'  An  Irish 
tramway  exhibits  the  misleading  warning  :  '  It  is  dangerous  to 
walk  on  the  line  by  order  of  the  directors.'  A  tricksy  sprite 
seems  to  be  ever  at  the  elbow  of  the  framer  of  warning  and 
threatening  notices.  The  following  specimen  was  to  be  seen  by 
the  side  of  the  high  road  near  Canterbury  a  year  or  two  ago — it 
is  probably  still  there :  '  Traction-engines  and  other  persons 
taking  water  from  this  pond  will  be  prosecuted.' 
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Even  churches  are  not  always  free  from  slips  of  this  kind,  or, 
at  least,  from  the  use  of  words  capable  of  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation from  that  intended.  What  can  be  thought  of  this 
awful  suggestion  which  appears  on  the  book-ledges  of  a  suburban 
church  :  '  All  kneelers  should  be  hung  up  at  the  end  of  the 
service '  ?  There  is  some  saving  grace  in  the  '  should  be,'  for  the 
position  of  sits,  per  coL,  it  is  clear,  is  not  compulsory  for  all 
worshippers  ;  but  would  not  all  chance  of  misunderstanding,  all 
opportunity  for  cavil  have  been  avoided,  if  the  churchwardens 
— or  whatever  officials  were  responsible  for  the  announcement 
—had  been  content  to  use  the  good  old-fashioned  word  '  hassock ' 
instead  of  the  new-fangled  '  kneeler '  ? 

Canon  Taylor  informed  the  world  not  long  ago  that  at  Scalby, 
near  Scarborough,  there  is  this  curious  notice :  '  Stick  no  bills. 
One  pound  reward  if  found  out.'  The  learned  and  reverend 
gentleman  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  question  arises,  Who 
can  claim  the  reward  ?  Can  it  be  claimed  (1)  by  a  person  who 
sticks  bills ;  (2)  by  a  person  who  sticks  no  bills ;  (3)  or  by  the 
person  who  finds  another  person  out  in  the  act  of  not  sticking 
bills  ?  The  canon  was  inclined  to  favour  the  last  solution,  but 
owned  that  it  admitted  of  argument.  It  is  certainly  a  case  of 
language  being  used  to  conceal  the  real  intentions  of  the  framer 
of  the  notice.  The  problem  is  interesting,  and  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  dialectically  minded. 
Debating  societies,  please  note. 

Shop-windows  form  another  happy  hunting-ground  for  curiously 
worded  announcements.  '  Hair  cut  while  you  wait '  in  a  barber's 
window  is  absurd  enough,  but  it  is  not  double-edged  like  some 
other  examples  of  shop  aids  to  misunderstanding.  The  tradesman 
who  put  up  a  bill  stating  that  he  had  vacancies  for  two  apprentices, 
who  would  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  did  not  reflect  upon 
the  problem  he  was  putting  before  the  world.  The  two  appren- 
tices might  share  the  rations  of  one,  and  each  be  content  (or  not) 
with  short  commons,  but  clothing  would  present  an  insuperable 
difficulty,  for  by  no  ingenuity  could  one  pair  of  trousers  be  made 
to  cover  'four  legs.  Still  more  liable  to  misunderstanding  are 
such  interesting  adornments  of  shop-windows  as,  '  Superior 
butter :  one  shilling  per  Ib.  Nobody  can  touch  it ' — probably 
not ! — or  the  tempting  notice  of  the  dealer  in  cheap  shirts,  '  They 
won't  last  long  at  this  price ! '  Worse  still  was  the  admonition 
which  appeared  in  the  window  of  a  cheap  restaurant :  '  Dine  here, 
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and  you  will  never  dine  anywhere  else.'  •  The  viands  of  this 
restaurateur  must  have  been  almost  as  deadly  and  unerring  in  their 
effect  as  that  whisky  known  in  the  Western  States  as  '  forty  rod,' 
because  that  was  the  distance  beyond  which  no  drinker  could 
walk  after  its  imbibition. 

A  similarity  of  sound  as  well  as  of  appearance  often  leads  to 
mistakes.  It  is  related  of  a  certain  queen  of  Denmark  who  was 
visiting  Iceland  that  in  the  course  of  some  compliments  to  the 
bishop,  who  had  been  assiduous  in  showing  her  all  that  was  to  be 
seen,  she  asked  him  how  many  children  he  had.  The  Danish 
word  for  '  children '  happens  to  resemble  very  closely  in  sound 
the  Icelandic  word  for  '  sheep,'  and  the  good  bishop,  confusing 
the  two,  replied  :  '  Two  hundred.'  '  Two  hundred  children  ! '  cried 
the  queen.  '  How  can  you  possibly  maintain  such  a  number  ? ' 
'Easily  enough,  please  your  Majesty,'  returned  the  complacent 
prelate.  '  In  the  summer  I  turn  them  out  upon  the  hills  to  graze, 
and  when  winter  comes  I  kill  and  eat  them ! ' 

The  most  straightforward  sentences,  or  the  plainest  question, 
may  be  misunderstood,  either  purposely  or  through  ignorance. 
It  was  recently  related  of  Mr.  Toole  that  not  long  ago  he  entered 
a  dairy  and  solemnly  remarked  to  the  shopman :  '  I  will  take  a 
boy,'  with  a  glance  at  the  shelves.  '  A  boy,  sir  ? '  asked  the 
puzzled  dairyman.  '  Yes,  or  a  girl,'  replied  Toole.  The  man 
never  doubted  but  his  visitor  was  a  lunatic,  and  said  mildly : 
'  Pardon  me,  this  is  a  milk  shop.'  '  Come  outside,'  said  the  joker, 
and  taking  the  dairyman  by -the  arm  led  him  out  of  the  shop  and 
pointed  to  the  sign.  '  I'll  take  a  boy  and  a  girl,'  he  solemnly 
repeated.  '  Read  what  your  notice  states  :  "  Families  supplied  in 
any  quantity  !  "  Ignorance  only  is  at  the  root  of  misunderstand- 
ings such  as  the  reply  of  a  witness  in  a  Midland  police  court,  who 
being  asked  :  '  Are  you  an  agnostic  ?  '  replied  '  No,  your  worship, 
a  shoemaker ! '  Another  witness  at  a  county  court  was  asked 
lately,  as  he  appeared  in  the  box,  '  Have  you  sworn  ? '  and  replied, 
'  Well,  not  much,  but  I  have  sworn  a  little  this  morning ; '  an 
answer  that  affected  even  the  gravity  of  the  judge.  But  this 
swearer  was  outdone  by  an  Irishman  who  had  to  appear  as  a 
witness.  'What  did  you  do,  Pat?'  asked  a  friend  afterwards. 
'  They  says,  "  Swear ! "  and  I  says  "...  ,"  and  begorra  they 
turned  me  out ! ' 

Perhaps  ignorance  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  answer  of 
the  individual  enjoying  a  standing  seat  at  the  theatre,  who  on 
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being  sarcastically  asked  by  a  gentleman,  whose  view  he  obstructed, 
whether  he  was  aware  that  he  was  opaque,  denied  the  charge,  and 
said  he  was  O'Brien  !  But  ignorance,  pure  and  simple,  will 
account  for  many  absurdities.  Many  years  ago  a  certain  magnate 
in  the  West  of  England — doctor  of  divinity  and  chairman  of  the 
quarter  sessions — was  also  an  enthusiastic  geologist.  One  day  a 
farmer,  who  had  seen  him  presiding  on  the  bench,  was  riding 
along  a  quiet  road,  when  he  discovered  the  magistrate  seated  by 
the  roadside  on  a  heap  of  stones,  which  he  was  engaged  in  break- 
ing with  a  small  hammer  in  the  course  of  a  hunt  for  fossils.  The 
farmer  reined  up  his  horse  and  for  a  minute  gazed  open-mouthed ; 
then,  shaking  his  head  over  the  changeableness  of  all  things 
human,  exclaimed  in  tones  of  the  deepest  commiseration  :  '  What, 
doctor  !  be  you  come  to  this  a'ready  ? ' 

The  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  walking  one  morning  in  the  grounds 
of  Belvoir,  met  a  gamekeeper's  little  girl.  '  Well,  little  one,'  he 
said,  '  and  what  do  you  call  yourself? '  '  For  what  we  are  about 
to  receive  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful,'  was  the  child's 
astonishing  reply  ;  but  its  irrelevance  was  explained  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  little  one's  mother  had  said  to  her :  '  If  you 
meet  the  duke,  be  quite  sure  to  say  "  Your  Grace."  '  An  Irish 
member  of  Parliament,  it  is.  related,  was  giving  a  small  dinner- 
party, at  which  one  of  the  guests  was  a  priest  of  no  small  con- 
sideration among  the  electors  of  the  member's  constituency.  A 
goose  happened  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  table,  and  some 
one  asked  the  priest  what  was  Latin  for  goose.  The  reverend 
gentleman,  whose  scholarship  was.  rather  shaky,  hesitated,  and  the 
host,  jealous  of  his  guest's  reputation,  whispered,  '  Anser.'  The 
ecclesiastic  got  very  red  in  the  face  and  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  but 
did  not  speak ;  whereupon  the  anxious  host,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  again  whispered,  rather  more  loudly,  '  Anser, 
anser.'  The  priest  turned  upon  him  in  undisguised  anger  and 
roared,  '  Answer  yourself,  sorr  ! ' 

An  old  West-country  cottager,  speaking  of  her  son,  a  sailor, 
to  a  district  visitor,  said :  '  Ah,  ma'am,  my  son  that  has  been  up 
to  the  North  Pole,  he  tells  me  some  things  that  I  really  can't 
believe,  though  he  is  my  son.  He  tells  me,  ma'am,  that  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  "  ice-bugs"  as  big  as  a  church  !'  All  the 
cleanly  instincts  of  the  old  lady  were  in  revolt  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  such  monstrosities.  Ignorance,  of  course,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  innumerable  misunderstandings  which  lead  children 
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to  give  such  astonishing  answers.  A  teacher,  the  other  day,  wrote 
'  Bird's-nest '  on  the  blackboard,  and,  pointing  to  the  hyphen, 
asked,  '  What  is  that  for  ? '  The  silence  which  followed  this  poser 
was  broken  by  a  youthful  Pat,  who  brilliantly  explained :  '  Plaze, 
ma'am,  for  the  bird  to  roosht  on  ! '  But  the  humour  of  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl  answers  is  a  very  wide  field,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  worked  pretty  freely. 

Misunderstandings  of  another  class  arise  from  purposely 
arranged  or  accidental  double  meanings.  In  Moore's  '  Diary ' 
there  is  a  story  of  a  man  selling  a  horse.  The  would-be  pur- 
chaser, anxious  about  his  leaping  powers,  asks :  '  Would  he  take 
timber  ? '  '  He'd  jump  over  your  head,'  replies  the  seller ;  '  I 
don't  know  what  you  call  that'  A  less  intentional  opening  for 
misunderstanding  was  made  by  the  lady  who,  having  been  reading 
one  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hare's  guide-books,  left  it  in  her  hotel  bed- 
room, and  did  not  remember  it  until  just  as  she  was  leaving  the 
hostelry,  when  she  astonished  the  attendant  landlord  and  servants 
by  calling  loudly  to  her  maid :  '  Oh,  Eliza,  Eliza,  I've  left  my 
Hare  on  the  dressing-table  ! '  In  a  recently  published  volume  of 
essays,  of  unusual  brightness  and  interest,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
tells  a  tale  of  a  former  Earl  of  Mayo,  who  had  imported  some 
emus,  and,  going  to  London,  left  strict  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
informed  when  they  began  to  lay.  In  a  few  days  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  his  bailiff :  '  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  your  lordship  that  one  of  the  emus  has  begun  to  lay. 
In  the  absence  of  your  lordship,  I  have  put  the  eggs  under  the 
biggest  goose  we  have.' 

The  most  civilly  worded  remark  and  the  plainest  question  may 
be  alike  misunderstood,  either  innocently  or  by  humorous  malice. 
Some  months  ago  a  new  story  of  Miss  Edgeworth  appeared  in 
print.  She  and  her  sister  had  been  staying  with  Lord  Lansdowne 
at  Bowood,  and  on  the  morning  of  their  departure,  as  their  host 
was  handing  the  novelist  to  the  carriage,  he  said,  rery  courteously : 
'  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  stay  longer,'  to  which  came  the  unlooked- 
for  retort,  '  Oh,  but,  my  lord,  we  can ! '  There  was  only  one 
course  open.  The  trunks  were  taken  down,  the  carriage  sent 
away,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  their  hosts,  the  ladies  re-entered 
the  house.  Of  intentional  misunderstanding  expressed  in  the 
most  unexpected  answers  there  are  many  examples.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  connection  to  forget  Charles  Lamb's  encounter 
with  the  farmer  whom  he  happened  to  meet  in  a  stage-coach,  and 
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who  bored  him  with  talk  about  the  crops  and  other  agricultural 
matters  on  which  Lamb  was  more  profoundly  ignorant  than  most 
men.  The  last  straw  came  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry  by  the 
farmer  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  prospects  of  the  turnip  crop. 
'  I  believe/  said  the  essayist,  '  that  de-p-pends  upon  the  legs  of 
b-b-boiled  mutton ! '  and  thereafter  the  conversation  flagged. 
Lamb  chuckled  over  this  performance  in  letters  to  more  than  one 
correspondent.  Almost  as  good  was  Dean  Hole's  reply  to  his 
talkative  fellow-passenger  by  rail,  who  asked,  '  What  comes  after 
'Itchin  ? '  '  Scratching  ! '  was  the  answer,  which  also  had  the  effect 
of  damming  the  flow  of  "troublesome  talk.  Both  replies  were  as 
unlocked  for  as  Johnson's  famous  retort  to  Boswell's  apology  for 
his  nationality. 

A  visitor  to  Niagara  once  got  a  reply  which  was  by  no  means 
the  answer  he  expected.  He  was  watching  the  car  start  which  is 
raised  or  lowered  on  the  inclined  plane  by  steam  power,  but,  not 
liking  the  look  of  the  track,  did  not  go  down  himself.  After  the 
car  had  started,  he  turned  to  the  man  in  charge  and  said  :  '  Sup- 
pose, sir,  that  the  rope  should  break  ?  '  The  visitor  was  thinking 
of  possible  danger ;  the  man  only  thought  of  business,  and  replied, 
'  Oh,  they  all  paid  before  they  went,'  which  was  not  quite  so 
soothing  an  answer  as  the  querist  might  naturally  have  expected. 
But  the  consideration  of  unexpected  replies  opens  up  another  wide 
field  of  study  for  those  interested  in  the  curious  and  often  tortuous 
evolutions — gyrations  they  might  almost  be  called — of  the  human 
mind.  Language  is  used  by  very  few  people  as  a  weapon  of 
precision.  In  the  hands  of  most  talkers  and  some  writers  its  aim 
and  carrying  power  are  as  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  those  of 
an  ancient  blunderbuss  ;  and  when  such  an  uncertain  weapon  is 
used  by  the  slightly  trained,  or  by  those  who  have  had  no  training 
at  all,  in  the  choice  of  words,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
misunderstandings  abound. 
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• 

What  hope  is  ours — what  hope  !     To  find  no  mercy 
After  much  war,  and  many  travails  done  ? 

'  WELL,  somebody  must  go  ;  that  is  certain.' 

And  more  than  one  man  looked  at  me.  It  was  not  because  I 
could  possibly  be  that  somebody,  although  I  was  young  enough 
and  of  little  enough  consequence.  But  Fortune  had  been  busy 
with  me.  She  had  knocked  all  the  interest  out  of.  my  life,  and 
then  she  had  proceeded  to  shower  her  fickle  favours  upon  me.  I 
was  by  way  of  becoming  a  success  in  that  line  of  life  wherein  I  had 
been  cast.  I  had  been  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  somehow  the 
bullets  had  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Her  gracious  Majesty 
had  written  to  me  twice  as  her  dearly  beloved  Thomas,  and  I  was 
well  up  in  my  profession. 

In  those  days  things  were  differently  done  in  India.  There 
was  less  telegraphing  here  and  there  for  instructions.  There  was 
more  action  and  less  talk.  The  native  gentleman  did  not  sit  on  a 
jury  then. 

'  Yes,'  said  young  Martello,  '  somebody  must  go.  Question  is 
—who?' 

And  they  looked  at  me  again. 

'  There  be  those  in  high  places,'  I  said,  '  who  shall  decide.' 

They  laughed  and  made  no  answer.  They  were  pleased  to 
think  that  I  should  have  to  decide  which  doctor  should  go 
to  Capoo,  where  a  sickness  unknown  and  incomprehensible  had 
broken  out.  It  was  true  that  I  was  senior  surgeon  of  the  division  ; 
indeed,  I  was  surgeon-major  of  a  tract  of  country  as  big  as 
Scotland.  It  is  India  now,  but  in  the  days  of  which  I  write  the 
question  had  not  been  settled  with  a  turbulent  native  prince. 
We  were,  in  fact,  settling  that  question. 

Capoo  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the  new  country,  while  we  were 
in  occupation  of  a  border  town.  Behind  us  lay  India  ;  in  front, 
the  Unknown.  The  garrison  of  Capoo  was  small  and  self-important, 
but  sickness  made  itself  conspicuous  among  its  members.  Their 
doctor — poor  young  Barber —  died,  and  the  self-importance  of  the 
Capoo  garrison  oozed  out  of  their  finger-ends.  They  sent  down 
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post-haste  to  us  for  help,  and  a  special  letter  addressed  to  me 
detailed  symptoms  of  no  human  malady. 

I  had  two  men  under  me.  The  question  seemed  simple 
enough.  One  of  them  would  have  to  go.  As  to  which  one  there 
was  really  no  doubt  whatever.  The  duty  fell  upon  Thurkow. 
Thurkow  was  junior.  This  might  prove  to  be  Thurkow's  oppor- 
tunity, or — the  other  thing. 

We  all  knew  that  he  would  be  willing  enough  to  go  ;  nay,  he 
would  be  eager.  But  Thurkow's  father  was  in  command,  which 
made  all  the  difference. 

While  we  were  thinking  over  these  things  an  orderly  appeared 
at  the  mess-room  door. 

'  Brigadier  would  like  to  see  you,  sir,'  he  said  to  me.  And  I 
had  to  throw  away  the  better  half  of  a  first-class  manilla. 

The  brigadier's  quarters  were  across  a  square  in  the  centre  of  a 
long  rambling  palace,  for  which  a  handsome  rent  was  duly  paid. 
We  were  not  making  war.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  forcing 
peace  down  the  throat  of  the  native  prince  on  the  point  of  a  sword. 

Everything  was  upon  a  friendly  footing.  We  were  not  an 
invading  force.  Oh,  no  !  we  were  only  the  escort  of  a  political 
officer.  We  had  been  quartered  in  this  border  town  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  the  senior  officers'  lady-wives  had  brought  their  lares 
and  penates  in  three  bullock-carts  a-piece. 

I  suppose  we  were  objects  of  envy.  We  had  all  the  excitement 
of  novelty  without  any  of  the  penalties  of  active  warfare.  We 
were  strong  enough  to  make  an  awful  example  of  the  whole 
Principality  at  a  day's  notice,  and  the  Principality  knew  it,  which 
kept  bazaar  prices  down  and  made  the  coloured  brother  remember 
the  hue  of  his  cheek. 

In  the  palace  there  were  half  a  dozen  officers'  quarters,  and 
these  had  been  apportioned  to  the  married ;  consequently  the 
palace  had  that  air  of  homeliness  which  is  supposed  to  be  lacking 
in  the  quarters  of  single  men. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  square  I  heard  some  one  running  after  me, 
and  turning  I  faced  Fitz.  Fitz  Marner — usually  called  Fitz — was 
my  second  in  command  and  two  years  my  junior.  He  was  quite  a 
different  sort  of  man  from  myself,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  much  better 
man.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  myself  more  than  I 
can  help  this  time.  Some  day  I  shall,  and  then  I  shall  have  a 
portrait  on  the  cover.  This  is  an  age  of  portraits.  But  some  day 
the  British  public  will  wake  up  and  will  refuse  to  read  the  works 
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of  a  smug-faced  man  in  spectacles  who  tries  to  make  them  believe 
that  he  is  doughty,  fearless,  and  beloved  of  beautiful  damsels. 
The  bookstalls  are  full  to-day  of  works  written  in  the  first  person 
singular,  and  relating  deeds  of  the  utmost  daring  ;  while  on  the 
cover  is  a  portrait  of  the  author — the  aforesaid  smug  man  in 
spectacles — who  has  not  the  good  sense  to  suppress  himself. 

Fitz  was  tall  and  lithe.  He  had  a  large  brown  moustache  and 
pleasantly  thoughtful  eyes.  His  smile  was  the  kindliest  I  have 
ever  met.  Moreover,  a  modester  man  than  Fitz  never  breathed. 
He  had  a  way  of  carrying  his  chin  rather  low,  so  that  when  he 
looked  at  one  he  had  to  raise  his  eyes,  which  imparted  a  pleasing 
suggestion  of  attention  to  his  face.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Fitz  listened  more  carefully  to  what  was  said  to  him  than  other 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

'  Say,  doctor,'  he  said,  looking  up  at  me  in  his  peculiar 
thoughtful  way,  '  give  me  a  chance.' 

I  knew  what  he  meant.  He  wanted  me  to  send  him  to  a 
certain  death  instead  of  young  Thurkow.  Those  little  missions  to 
that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns  are  all  in  the  work 
of  a  soldier's  life,  and  we  two  were  soldiers,  although  ours  was  the 
task  of  repairing  instead  of  doing  the  damage.  Every  soldier-man 
and  most  civilians  know  that  it  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  a  red-coat 
to  go  and  get  killed  without  pausing  to  ask  whether  it  be  expedient 
or  not.  One  aide-de-camp  may  be  sent  on  a  mad  attempt  to  get 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  while  his  colleague  rides  quietly  to  the 
rear  with  a  despatch  inside  his  tunic,  the  delivery  of  which  to  the 
commander-in-chief  will  ensure  promotion.  And  in  view  of  this 
the  wholesome  law  of  seniority  was  invented.  The  missions  come 
in  rotation,  and  according  to  seniority  the  men  step  forward. 

Fitz  Marner's  place  was  at  my  side,  where,  by  the  way,  I  never 
want  a  better  man,  for  his  will  was  iron  and  he  had  no  nerves 
whatever.  Capoo,  the  stricken,  was  calling  for  help.  Fitz  and  I 
knew  more  about  cholera  than  we  cared  to  discuss  just  then. 
Some  one  must  go  up  to  Capoo  to  fight  a  hopeless  fight  and  die. 
And  old  Fitz — (rod  bless  him  ! — was  asking  to  go. 
In  reply  I  laughed. 

'  Not  if  I  can  help  it.     The  fortune  of  war  is  the  same  for  all.' 
Fitz  tugged  at  his  moustache  and  looked  gravely  at  me. 
'  It  is  hard  on  the  old  man,'  he  said.     '  It  is  more  than  you 
can  expect.' 

'  Much,'  I  answered.     '  I  gave  up  expecting  justice  some  years 
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ago.  I  am  sorry  for  the  brigadier,  of  course.  He  committed  the 
terrible  mistake  of  getting  his  son  into  his  own  brigade,  and  this 
is  the  result.  All  that  he  does  to-night  he  does  on  his  own 
responsibility.  I  am  not  inclined  to  help  him.  If  it  had  been 
you,  I  should  not  have  moved  an  inch — you  know  that.' 

He  turned  half  away,  looking  up  speculatively  at  the  yellow 
Indian  moon. 

'  Yes,'  he  muttered,  '  I  know  that.' 

And  without  another  word  he  went  back  to  the  mess-room. 

I  went  on  and  entered  the  palace.  To  reach  the  brigadier's 
quarters  I  had  to  pass  down  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  Elsie  Matheson  waiting  for 
me  in  one  of  the  passage-like  ante-rooms.  Elsie  Matheson  was 
bound  to  come  into  this  matter  sooner  or  later — I  knew  that ;  but 
I  did  not  quite  know  in  what  capacity  her  advent  might  be 
expected. 

'  What  is  this  news  from  Capoo  ? '  she  asked,  without  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  her  anxiety.  Her  father,  assistant  political  officer 
in  this  affair,  was  not  at  Capoo  or  near  there.  He  was  upstairs 
playing  a  rubber. 

'  Bad,'  I  answered. 

She  winced,  but  turned  no  paler.  Women  and  horses  are 
always  surprising  me,  and  they  never  surprise  me  more  than  when 
in  danger.  Elsie  Matheson  was  by  no  means  a  masculine  young 
person.  Had  she  been  so  I  should  not  have  troubled  to  mention 
her.  For  me,  men  cannot  be  too  manly,  nor  women  too  womanly. 

'  What  is  the  illness  they  have  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  Elsie,'  I  answered.  '  Old  Simpson 
has  written  me  a  long  letter — he  always  had  a  fancy  for  symptoms, 
you  know — but  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  symptoms  he 
describes  are  quite  impossible.  They  are  too  scientific  for  me.' 

'  You  know  it  is  cholera,'  she  snapped  out  with  a  strange  little 
break  in  her  voice  which  I  did  not  like,  for  I  was  very  fond  of 
this  girl. 

'  Perhaps  it  is,'  I  answered. 

She  gave  a  funny  little  helpless  look  round  her  as  if  she  wanted 
something  to  lean  against. 

'  And  who  will  go  ? '  she  asked.     She  was  watching  me  keenly. 

'  Ah — that  does  not  rest  with  me.' 

'  And  if  it  did  ? ' 

'  I  should  go  myself.' 
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Her  face  lighted  up  suddenly.  She  had  not  thought  of  that. 
I  bore  her  no  ill-feeling,  however.  I  did  not  expect  her  to  love  me. 

'  But  they  cannot  spare  you,'  she  was  kind  enough  to  say. 

'  Everybody  can  always  be  spared — with  alacrity,'  I  answered ; 
'  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  that.  It  is  a  question  of  routine. 
One  of  the  others  will  have  to  go.' 

'  Which  one  ? '  she  asked  with  a  suddenly  assumed  indifference. 

It  was  precisely  the  question  in  my  own  mind,  but  relative  to 
a  very  different  matter.  If  the  decision  rested  with  Miss  Mathe- 
son,  which  of  these  two  men  would  she  send  to  Capoo  ?  Perhaps 
I  looked  rather  too  keenly  into  her  face,  for  she  turned  suddenly 
away  and  drew  the  gauzy  wrap  she  had  thrown  over  her  evening 
dress  more  closely  round  her  throat,  for  the  passages  were  cold. 

'  That  does  not  rest  with  me,'  I  repeated,  and  I  went  on  to- 
wards the  brigadier's  quarters,  leaving  her — a  white  shadow  in  the 
dimly  lighted  passage. 

I  found  the  chief  at  his  own  dinner-table  with  an  untouched 
glass  of  wine  before  him. 

'  This  is  a  bad  business,'  he  said,  looking  at  me  with  haggard 
eyes.  I  had  never  quite  realised  before  what  an  old  man  he  was. 
His  trim  beard  and  moustache  had  been  white  for  years,  but  he 
had  always  been  a  hale  man  up  to  his  work — a  fine  soldier  but  not 
a  great  leader.  There  was  a  vein  of  indolence  in  Brigadier-General 
Thurkow' s  nature  which  had  the  same  effect  on  his  career  as  that 
caused  by  barnacles  round  a  ship's  keel.  This  inherent  indolence 
was  a  steady  drag  on  the  man's  life.  Only  one  interest  thoroughly 
aroused  him — only  one  train  of  thought  received  the  full  gift  of 
his  mind.  This  one'  absorbing  interest  was  his  son  Charlie,  and 
it  says  much  for  Charlie  Thurkow  that  we  did  not  hate  him. 

The  brigadier  had  lost  his  wife  years  before.  All  that  belonged 
to  ancient  history — to  the  old  Company  days  before  our  time.  To 
say  that  he  was  absorbed  in  his  son  is  to  state  the  case  in  the 
mildest  imaginable  form.  The  love  in  this  old  man's  heart  for 
his  reckless,  happy-souled  offspring  was  of  that  higher  order  which 
stops  at  nothing.  There  is  a  love  that  worketh  wonders,  and  the 
same  love  can  make  a  villain  of  an  honest  man. 

I  looked  at  old  Thurkow,  sitting  white-lipped  behind  the  de- 
canter, and  I  knew  that  there  was  villainy  in  his  upright,  honest 
heart.  He  scarcely  met  my  eyes.  He  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
All  through  a  long  life  this  man  had  carried  nobly  the  noblest 
name  that  can  be  given  to  any — the  name  of  gentleman.  No 
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great  soldier,  but  a  man  of  dauntless  courage.  No  strategist,  but 
a  leader  who  could  be  trusted  with  his  country's  honour.  Upright, 
honourable,  honest,  brave — and  it  had  come  to  this.  It  had  come 
to  his  sitting  shamefaced  before  a  poor  unknown  sawbones — not 
daring  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

His  duty  was  plain  enough.  Charlie  Thurkow's  turn  had  come. 
Charlie  Thurkow  must  be  sent  to  Capoo — by  his  father's  orders. 
But  the  old  man — the  soldier  who  had  never  turned  his  back  on 
danger — could  not  do  it. 

We  were  old  friends,  this  man  and  I.  I  owed  him  much.  He 
had  made  my  career,  and  I  am  afraid  I  had  been  his  accomplice 
more  than  once.  But  we  had  never  wronged  any  other  man. 
Fitz  had  aided  and  abetted  more  than  once.  It  had  been  an 
understood  thing  between  Fitz  and  myself  that  the  winds  of  our 
service  were  to  be  tempered  to  Charlie  Thurkow,  and  I  imagine 
we  had  succeeded  in  withholding  the  fact  from  his  knowledge. 
Like  most  spoilt  sons  Charlie  was  a  little  selfish,  with  that  con- 
venient blindness  which  does  not  perceive  how  much  dirty  work 
is  done  by  others. 

But  we  had  never  deceived  the  brigadier.  He  was  not  easily 
deceived  in  those  matters  which  concerned  his  son.  I  knew  the 
old  man  very  well,  and  for  years  I  had  been  content  to  sit  by  the 
hour  together  and  talk  with  him  of  Charlie.  To  tell  the  honest 
truth,  Master  Charlie  was  a  very  ordinary  young  man.  I  take  it 
that  a  solution  of  all  that  was  best  in  five  Charles  Thurkows  would 
make  up  one  Fitz  Marner. 

There  was  something  horribly  pathetic  in  the  blindness  of  this 
usually  keen  old  man  on  this  one  point.  He  would  sit  there 
stiffly  behind  the  decanter  fingering  his  wine-glass  and  make  state- 
ments about  Charlie  which  would  have  made  me  blush  had  that 
accomplishment  not  belonged  to  my  past.  A  certain  cheery  im- 
pertinence which  characterised  Charlie  was  fondly  set  down  as 
savoir-faire  and  dash.  A  cheap  wit  was  held  to  be  brilliancy  and 
conversational  finish.  And  somehow  we  had  all  fallen  into  the 
way  of  humouring  the  brigadier.  I  never  told  him,  for  instance, 
that  his  son  was  a  very  second-rate  doctor  and  a  nervous  operator. 
I  never  hinted  that  many  of  the  cures  which  had  been  placed  to 
his  credit  were  the  work  of  Fitz — that  the  men  had  no  confidence 
in  Charlie,  and  that  they  were  somewhat  justified  in  their  opinion. 

'  This  is  a  bad  business,'  repeated  the  brigadier,  looking  hard 
at  the  despatch  that  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
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'  Yes,'  I  answered. 

He  tossed  the  paper  towards  me  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

'  Sit  down  ! '  he  said  sharply.  '  Have  you  had  any  report  from 
poor  Barber  ? ' 

In  response  I  handed  him  the  beginning  of  an  official  report. 
I  say  the  beginning,  because  it  consisted  of  four  lines  only.  It 
was  in  Barber's  handwriting,  and  it  broke  off  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  before  it  began  to  tell  me  anything.  In  its  way 
it  was  a  tragedy.  Death  had  called  for  Barber  while  he  was 
wondering  how  to  spell  '  nauseous.'  I  also  gave  him  Colonel 
Simpson's  letter,  which  he  read  carefully. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked  suddenly,  as  he  laid  the  papers  aside. 

'  Officially— I  don't  know.' 

'  And  unofficially  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  is  cholera.' 

The  brigadier  raised  his  glass  of  claret  a  few  inches  from  the 

O  O 

table,  but  his  hand  was  too  unsteady,  and  he  set  the  glass  down 
again  untouched.  I  was  helplessly  sorry  for  him.  There  was 
something  abject  and  humiliating  in  his  averted  gaze.  Beneath 
his  white  moustache  his  lips  were  twitching  nervously. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence,  and  I  dreaded  his  next 
words.  I  was  trembling  for  his  manhood. 

'  I  suppose  something  must  be  done  for  them,'  he  said  at  length 
hoarsely,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  voice  was  the  voice  of 
our  leader — a  man  dreaded  in  warfare,  respected  in  peace. 

'  Yes,'  I  answered  uncompromisingly. 

'  Some  one  must  go  to  them  .  .  .' 

'  Yes.' 

Again  there  was  that  horrid  silence  broken  only  by  the  tramp 
of  the  sentinel  outside  the  glassless  windows. 

'  Who  ? '  asked  the  brigadier  in  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

I  suppose  he  expected  it  of  me — I  suppose  he  knew  that  even 
for  him,  even  in  mercy  to  an  old  man  whose  only  joy  in  life 
trembled  at  that  moment  in  the  balance,  I  could  not  perpetrate  a 
cruel  injustice. 

'  It  devolves  on  Charlie,'  I  answered. 

He  gave  one  quick  glance  beneath  his  lashes  and  again  lowered 
his  eyes.  I  heard  a  long  gasping  sound  as  if  he  found  difficulty 
in  breathing.  He  sat  upright,  and  threw  back  his  shoulders  with 
a  pitiable  effort  to  be  strong. 

'  Is  he  up  to  the  work  ?  '  he  asked  quietly. 
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'  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  he  is  not.' 

'  D n  it,  man,'  he  burst  out  suddenly,  '  is  there  no  way 

out  of  it  ? ' 

'  Yes — one  way ! ' 

'  What  is  it  ? ' 

'  I  will  go.' 

'  That  is  impossible,'  he  answered  with  a  sublime  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  huge  selfishness  which  almost  made  me  laugh. 
This  man  would  have  asked  nothing  for  himself.  For  his  son  he 
had  no  shame  in  asking  all.  He  would  have  accepted  my  offer, 
I  could  see  that,  had  it  been  possible. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Charlie  Thurkow  came 
in.  His  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement,  and  he  glanced  at  us 
both  quickly.  He  was  quite  well  aware  of  his  father's  weakness 
in  regard  to  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  he  sometimes  took  advantage 
of  it.  He  often  ignored  discipline  entirely,  as  he  did  in  coming 
into  the  room  at  that  moment. 

I  suppose  there  is  in  every  one  a  sense  of  justice  which  accounts 
for  the  subtle  annoyance  caused  by  the  devotion  of  parents  and 
others — a  devotion  which  has  not  the  good  sense  to  hide  itself. 
There  are  few  things  more  annoying  than  an  exhibition  of  unjust 
love.  I  rose  at  once.  The  coming  interview  would  be  either 
painful  or  humiliating,  and  I  preferred  not  to  assist  at  it. 

As  I  went  down  the  dark  passages  a  man  in  a  staff  uniform, 
wearing  spurs,  clanked  past  me.  I  did  not  know  until  later  that 
it  was  Fitz,  for  I  could  not  see  his  face. 

I  went  back  to  my  quarters,  and  was  busy  for  some  time  with 
certain  technicalities  of  my  trade  which  are  not  worth  detailing 
here.  While  I  and  my  two  dispensers  were  still  measuring  out 
and  mixing  drugs  Fitz  came  to  us. 

'  I  am  going  to  Capoo,'  he  said  quietly. 

In  his  silent,  quick  way  he  was  taking  in  all  that  we  were 
doing.  We  were  packing  medical  stores  for  Capoo.  I  did  not 
answer  him,  but  waited  for  further  details.  We  could  not  speak 
openly  before  the  two  assistants  at  that  moment,  and  somehow  we 
never  spoke  about  it  at  all.  I  glanced  up  at  him.  His  face  was 
pale  beneath  the  sunburn.  There  was  a  drawn  look  just  above  his 
moustache,  as  if  his  lips  were  held  tightly. 

'  I  volunteered,'  he  said,  '  and  the  brigadier  accepted  my  offer. 

Whenever  the  word  '  duty '  is  mentioned,  I  think  of  Fitz  tc 
this  day. 
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I  said  nothing,  but  went  on  with  my  work.  The  whole  busi- 
ness was  too  disgusting,  too  selfish,  too  unjust,  to  bear  speaking  of. 

I  had  long  known  that  Fitz  loved  Elsie  Matheson.  In  my 
feeble  way,  according  to  my  scanty  opportunity,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  assist  him.  But  her  name  had  never  been  mentioned  between 
us  except  carelessly  in  passing  conversation.  I  knew  no  details. 
I  did  not  even  know  whether  Elsie  knew  of  his  love  ;  but  it  was 
exceedingly  likely  that  if  she  did  he  had  not  told  her.  As  to 
her  feelings  I  was  ignorant.  She  loved  somebody,  that  much  I 
knew.  One  can  generally  tell  that.  One  sees  it  in  a  woman's  eyes. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  woman  loves,  and  quite  another 
to  find  out  whom  she  loves.  I  have  tried  in  vain  more  than  once. 
I  once  thought  that  I  was  the  favoured  person — not  with  Elsie, 
with  quite  another  woman — but  I  was  mistaken.  I  only  know 
that  those  women  who  have  that  in  their  eyes  which  I  have  learnt 
to  recognise  are  better  women  than  those  who  lack  it. 

Fitz  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  Don't  put  all  of  that  into  one  case,'  he  said  to  one  of  the  dis- 
pensers, indicating  a  row  of  bottles  that  stood  on  the  floor. 
'  Divide  the  different  drugs  over  the  cases,  so  that  one  or  two  of 
them  can  be  lost  without  doing  much  harm.' 

His  voice  was  quite  calm  and  practical. 

'  When  do  you  go  ? '  I  asked  curtly.  I  was  rather  afraid  of 
trusting  my  voice  too  long,  for  Fitz  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  really  entered  into  my  life  sufficiently  to  leave  a  blank  space 
behind  them.  I  have  been  a  rolling  stone,  and  what  little  moss 
I  ever  gathered  soon  got  knocked  off,  but  it  left  scars.  Fitz  left 
a  scar. 

'  My  orders  are  to  start  to-night — with  one  trooper,'  he 
answered. 

'  What  time  ? ' 

'  In  half  an  hour.' 

'  I  will  ride  with  you  a  few  miles,'  I  said. 

He  turned  and  went  to  his  quarters,  which  were  next  to  mine. 
I  was  still  at  work  when  Charlie  Thurkow  came  in.  He  had 
changed  his  dress  clothes  for  an  old  working  suit.  I  was  working 
in  my  evening  dress — a  subtle  difference. 

'  Do  you  want  any  help  ? '  he  asked.  I  could  hear  a  grievance 
in  his  voice. 

'  Of  course ;  get  on  packing  that  case ;  plenty  of  straw  between 
the  bottles.' 
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He  obeyed  me,  working  slowly,  badly,  without  concentration, 
as  he  always  did. 

'  It's  a  beastly  shame,  isn't  it  ?  '  he  muttered  presently. 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  it  is.' 

I  suppose  he  did  not  detect  the  sarcasm. 

'  Makes  me  look  a  fool,'  he  said  heatedly.  '  Why  couldn't  the 
governor  let  me  go  and  take  my  chance  ?  ' 

The  answer  to  this  question  being  beyond  my  ken,  I  kept  a 
discreet  silence.  Giving  him  further  instructions,  I  presently  left 
my  junior  to  complete  the  task  of  packing  up  the  necessary  medi- 
caments for  Capoo. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Fitz  and  I  mounted  our  horses.  A 
few  of  the  fellows  came  out  of  the  mess-room,  cigar  in  mouth,  to 
say  good-bye  to  Fitz.  One  or  two  of  them  called  out  '  Good 
luck  '  as  we  left  them.  Each  wish  was  followed  by  a  little  laugh, 
as  if  the  wisher  was  ashamed  of  showing  even  so  minute  an 
emotion.  It  was,  after  all,  all  in  the  way  of  our  business.  Many 
a  time  Fitz  and  I  had  stood  idle  while  these  same  men  rode  out  to 
face  death.  It  was  Fitz's  turn  now — that  was  all. 

The  Sikh  trooper  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
square — in  the  moonlight — a  grand  picturesque  figure.  A  long- 
faced,  silent  man,  with  deep  eyes  and  a  grizzled  moustache.  He 
wheeled  his  horse,  and  dropped  ten  paces  in  our  rear. 

In  the  course  of  a  varied  experience  Fitz  and  I  had  learnt  to 
ride  hard.  We  rode  hard  that  night  beneath  the  yellow  moon, 
through  the  sleeping,  odorous  country.  We  both  knew  too  well 
that  cholera  under  canvas  is  like  a  fire  in  a  timber-yard.  You 
may  pump  your  drugs  upon  it,  but  without  avail  unless  the 
pumping  be  scientific.  Fitz  represented  science.  Every  moment 
meant  a  man's  life.  Our  horses  soon  settled  into  their  stride 
with  a  pleasant  creaking  sound  of  warm  leather  and  willing  lungs. 

The  moon  was  above  and  behind  us ;  we  each  had  a  galloping 
shadow  beneath  our  horse's  forefeet.  It  was  a  sandy  country,  and 
the  hoofs  only  produced  a  dull  thud.  There  was  something  ex- 
hilarating in  the  speed — in  the  shimmering  Indian  atmosphere. 
A  sense  of  envy  came  over  me,  and  I  dreaded  the  moment  when 
I  should  have  to  turn  and  ride  soberly  home,  leaving  Fitz  to  com- 
plete his  forty-five  miles  before  daylight. 

We  were  riding  our  chargers.  They  had  naturally  fallen  into 
step,  and  bounded  beneath  us  with  a  regular,  mechanical  rhythm. 
Both  alike  had  their  heads  down,  their  shoulders  forward,  with 
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that  intelligent  desire  to  do  well  which  draws  a  man's  heart 
towards  a  horse  in  preference  to  any  other  animal.  I  looked  side- 
ways at  Fitz,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  But  he  was  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

'  You  know,'  I  said  at  length,  '  you  have  done  that  old  man 
an  ill-turn.  Even  if  you  come  back  he  will  never  forgive  him- 
self. He  will  never  look  either  of  us  straight  in  the  face  again.' 

'  Can't  help  that,'  replied  Fitz.     '  The  thing '  he  paused, 

as  if  choosing  his  words.  '  If,'  he  went  on  rather  quickly,  '  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  don't  let  people — any  one — think  that  I 
did  it  because  I  didn't  care,  because  I  set  no  value  on  my  life. 
The  thing  was  forced  upon  me.  I  was  asked  to  volunteer  for  it.' 

'  All  right,'  I  answered,  rather  absent-mindedly  perhaps.  I 
was  wondering  who  '  any  one '  might  be,  and  also  who  had  asked 
him  to  throw  away  his  life.  The  latter  might,  of  course,  be  the 
brigadier.  Surely  it  could  not  have  been  Elsie.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  always  was  uncertain  about  women. 

I  did  not  say  anything  about  hoping  for  the  best.  Fitz  and  I 
had  left  all  that  nonsense  behind  us  years  before.  We  did  our 
business  amidst  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  Perhaps  we 
were  callous,  perhaps  we  had  only  learnt  to  value  the  thing  at  its 
true  worth,  and  did  not  set  much  fear  on  death. 

And  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  believe,  we  fell  to  talking  '  shop.' 
I  knew  a  little  more  about  cholera  than  did  Fitz,  and  we  got  quite 
interested  in  our  conversation.  It  is,  I  have  found,  only  in  books 
that  men  use  the  last  moment  to  advantage.  Death  has  been  my 
road-fellow  all  through  life,  and  no  man  has  yet  died  in  my  arms 
saying  quite  the  right  thing.  Some  of  them  made  a  joke,  others 
were  merely  commonplace,  as  all  men  really  are  whether  living  or 
dying. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  turn  back,  Fitz  had  said 
nothing  fit  for  post-mortem  reproduction.  We  had  talked  un- 
mitigated '  shop,'  except  the  few  odd  observations  I  have  set 
down. 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  turned  back  at  once.  As  I  galloped  I 
looked  back,  and  in  the  light  of  the  great  tropical  moon  I  saw  Fitz 
sitting  forward  in  his  saddle  as  the  horse  rose  to  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  galloping  away  into  the  night,  into  the  unknown,  on  his 
mission  of  mercy.  At  his  heels  rode  the  Sikh,  enormous,  silent, 
soldierly. 

During  my  steady  run  home  I  thought  of  those  things  con- 
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cerning  my  craft  which  required  immediate  consideration.  Would 
it  be  necessary  to  send  down  to  India  for  help  ?  Cholera  at  Capoo 
might  mean  cholera  everywhere  in  this  new  unknown  country. 
What  about  the  women  and  children  ?  The  Wandering  Jew  was 
abroad ;  would  he  wander  in  our  direction,  with  the  legendary 
curse  following  on  his  heels  ?  Was  I  destined  to  meet  this  dread 
foe  a  third  time  ?  I  admit  that  the  very  thought  caused  a  lump 
to  rise  in  my  throat.  For  I  love  Thomas  Atkins.  He  is  manly 
and  honest  according  to  his  lights.  It  does  not  hurt  me  very 
much  to  see  him  with  a  bullet  through  his  lungs  or  a  sabre  cut 
through  the  collar-bone  down  to  the  same  part  of  his  anatomy. 
But  it  does  hurt  me  exceedingly  to  see  honest  Thomas  die  between 
the  sheets — the  death  of  any  common  civilian  beggar.  Thomas 
is  too  good  for  that. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  rode  into 
the  Palace  Square.  All  round  I  saw  the  sentinels,  their  bayonets 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  A  man  was  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  middle  of  the  square  by  himself.  When  he  heard 
me  he  came  towards  me.  At  first  I  thought  that  it  was  my  ser- 
vant waiting  to  take  the  horse,  but  a  moment  later  I  recognised 
Charlie  Thurkow — recognised  him  by  his  fair  hair,  for  he  was 
hatless.  At  the  same  time  my  syce  roused  himself  from  slumber 
in  the  shadow  of  an  arch,  and  ran  forward  to  my  stirrup. 

'  Come  to  the  hospital ! '  said  Thurkow  the  moment  I  alighted. 
His  voice  was  dull  and  unnatural.  I  once  heard  a  man  speak  in 
the  same  voice  while  collecting  his  men  for  a  rush  which  meant 
certain  death.  The  man  was  duly  killed,  and  I  think  he  was 
trembling  with  fear  when  he  ran  to  his  death. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  don't  know.' 

We  walked — almost  ran — to  the  hospital,  a  long  low  building 
in  the  palace  compound.  Charlie  Thurkow  led  the  way  to  a 
ward  which  we  had  never  used — a  ward  I  had  set  apart  for 
infectious  cases.  A  man  was  dozing  in  a  long  chair  in  the  open 
window.  As  we  entered  he  rose  hastily  and  brought  a  lamp.  We 
bent  over  a  bed — the  only  one  occupied.  The  occupant  was  a 
man  I  did  not  know.  He  looked  like  a  Goorkha,  and  he  was 
dying.  In  a  few  moments  I  knew  all  that  there  was  to  know.  I 
knew  that  the  Wandering  Jew  had  passed  our  way. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  rising  from  my  knees  at  the  bedside ;  '  we 
have  it.' 
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Of  the  days  that  followed  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much. 
A  woman  once  told  me  that  I  was  afraid  of  nothing.  She  was 
mistaken.  If  she  chance  to  read  this  and  recognise  it,  I  hope  she 
will  believe  the  assertion  :  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  afraid  of 
cholera — in  India.  In  Europe  it  is  a  different  matter.  The 
writing  of  those  days  would  be  unpleasant  to  me ;  the  reading 
would  be  still  less  pleasant  to  the  reader. 

Brigadier-General  Thurkow  rose  to  the  occasion,  as  we  all 
expected  him  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  to  send  a  man  to  a  distant 
danger,  and  quite  another  to  go  with  him  into  a  danger  which  is 
close  at  hand.  Charlie  Thurkow  and  I  were  the  only  two  doctors 
on  the  spot,  and  before  help  could  reach  us  we  should  probably  all 
be  dead  or  cured.  There  was  no  shirking  now.  Charlie  and  I 
were  at  work  night  and  day,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours 
Charlie  got  interested  in  it.  He  reached  the  fighting  point — that 
crisis  in  an  epidemic  of  which  doctors  can  tell — that  point  where 
there  is  a  certain  glowing  sense  of  battle  over  each  bed — where 
Death  and  the  doctor  see  each  other  face  to  face — fight  hand  to 
hand  for  the  life. 

The  doctor  loses  his  interest  in  the  patient  as  a  friend  or  a 
patient ;  all  his  attention  is  centred  on  the  life  as  a  life,  and  a 
point  to  be  scored  against  the  adversary  Death. 

We  had  a  very  bad  time  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  had  officers  bearing  Her  Majesty's  commission  serving 
under  me  as  assistant  nurses,  and  then  the  women  came  into  it. 
The  first  to  offer  herself  was  the  wife  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  Engineers,  who  had  been  through  Netley.  I 
accepted  her.  The  second  woman  was  Elsie  Matheson.  I  refused 
point  blank. 

'  Sooner  or  later,'  she  said,  looking  at  me  steadily  with  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  which  I  could  not  make  out,  '  you  will  have  to 
take  me.' 

'  Does  your  father  know  you  have  come  to  me  ? '  I  retorted . 

'  Yes  ;  I  came  with  his  consent.' 

I  shook  my  head  and  returned  to  my  writing.  I  was  filling  in 
a  list  of  terrific  length.  She  did  not  go  away,  but  stood  in  front 
of  me  with  a  certain  tranquillity  which  was  unnatural  under  the 
circumstances. 

1  Do  you  want  help  ?  '  she  asked  calmly. 

'  God  knows  I  do.' 

'  But  not  mine ?  ' 
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'  Not  yet,  Elsie.     I  have  not  got  so  far  as  that  yet.' 

I  did  not  look  up,  and  she^stood  quite  still  over  me — looking 
down  at  me — probably  noting  that  the  hair  was  getting  a  little 
thin  on  the  top  of  my  head.  This  is  not  a  joke.  I  repeat  she 
was  probably  noting  that.  People  do  note  such  things  at  such 
moments. 

'  If  you  do  not  take  me,'  she  said  in  a  singularly  even  voice, 
'  I  shall  go  up  to  Capoo.  Can  you  not  see  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  me  from  going  to  Capoo — or  going  mad  ?' 

I  laid  aside  my  pen,  and  looked  up  into  her  face,  which  she 
made  no  pretence  of  hiding  from  me.  And  I  saw. that  it  was  as 
she  said. 

'  You  can  go  to  work  at  once,'  I  said,  '  under  Mrs.  Martin,  in 
ward  number  four.' 

When  she  had  left  me  I  did  not  go  on  filling  in  the  list  from 
the  notes  in  my  pocket-book.  I  fell  to  wasting  time  instead.  So 
it  was  Fitz.  I  was  not  surprised,  but  I  was  very  pleased.  I  was 
not  surprised,  because  I  have  usually  found  that  the  better  sort  of 
woman  has  as  keen  a  scent  for  the  good  men  as  we  have.  And  I 
thought  of  old  Fitz — the  best  man  I  ever  served  with — fighting 
up  at  Capoo  all  alone,  while  I  fought  down  in  the  valley.  There 
was  a  certain  sense  of  companionship  in  the  thought,  though  my 
knowledge  and  experience  told  me  that  our  chances  of  meeting 
again  were  very  small  indeed. 

We  had  not  heard  from  Capoo.  The  conclusion  was  obvious  : 
they  had  no  one  to  send. 

Elsie  Matheson  soon  became  a  splendid  nurse.  She  was  quite 
fearless — not  with  dash,  but  with  the  steady  fearlessness  that 
comes  from  an  ever-present  sense  of  duty,  which  is  the  best.  She 
was  kind  and  tender,  but  she  was  a  little  absent.  In  spirit  she 
was  nursing  at  Capoo ;  with  us  she  was  only  in  the  body. 

When  Charlie  Thurkow  heard  that  she  had  gone  into  ward 
number  four,  he  displayed  a  sudden,  singular  anger. 

'  It's  not  fit  for  her,'  he  said.     '  How  could  you  do  it  ? ' 

And  I  noticed  that  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power  he  kept  the 
worst  cases  away  from  number  four. 

It  occasionally  happens  in  life  that  duty  is  synonymous  with 
inclination ;  not  often,  of  course,  but  occasionally.  I  twisted 
inclination  round  into  duty,  and  put  Elsie  to  night  work,  while 
Charlie  Thurkow  kept  the  day  watches.  I  myself  was  forced  to 
keep  both  as  best  I  could. 
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Whenever  I  went  into  number  four  ward  at  night  before  (save 
the  mark)  going  to  bed,  I  found  Elsie  Matheson  waiting  for  me. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  quite  cut  off  from  the  little 
world  that  surrounded  us  in  the  palace.  She  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  news.  Her  only  link  with  the  outer  universe  was  an 
occasional  patient  brought  in  more  dead  than  alive,  and  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  trouble  about  those  of  other  people. 

'  Any  news  ?  '  she  would  whisper  to  me  as  we  went  round  the 
beds  together  ;  and  I  knew  that  she  meant  Capoo.  Capoo  was  all 
the  world  for  her.  It  is  strange  how  some  little  unknown  spot  on 
the  earth  will  rise  up  and  come  into  our  lives  never  to  leave  the 
memory  again. 

'  Nothing,'  I  replied  with  a  melancholy  regularity. 

Once  only  she  broke  through  her  reserve — through  the  habit 
of  bearing  pain  in  silence  which  she  had  acquired  by  being  so 
much  among  dying  men. 

'  Have  you  no  opinion  ? '  she  asked  with  a  sharpness  in  her 
voice  which  I  forgave  as  I  heard  it. 

'  Upon  what  subject  ?  ' 

'  Upon  .  .  .  the  chances.' 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

'  He  is  a  good  man — there  is  no  better  in  India — that  is  all  I 
can  say.  Just  hold  the  candle  a  little  closer,  will  you,  please  ? 
Thanks — yes — he  is  quite  dead.' 

We  passed  on  to  the  next  bed. 

'  It  is  both  his  duty  and  his  inclination  to  take  care  of  him- 
self,' I  said  as  we  went — going  back  with  her  in  the  spirit  to 
Capoo. 

'  How  do  you  know  it  is  his  inclination  ?  '  she  asked  guardedly. 

And  I  knew  that  I  was  on  the  right  path.  The  vague  message 
given  to  '  any  one '  by  Fitz  as  he  rode  by  my  side  that  night — only 
a  week  before,  although  it  seemed  to  be  months — that  message 
was  intended  for  Elsie.  It  referred  to  something  that  had  gone 
before,  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge. 

'  Because  he  told  me  so,'  I  answered. 

And  then  we  went  on  with  our  work.  Charlie  Thurkow  was 
quite  right.  I  knew  that  all  along.  It  was  not  fit  for  her.  Elsie 
was  too  young,  too  gentle  and  delicate  for  such  a  place  as  ward 
number  four.  I  make  no  mention  of  her  beauty,  for  I  took  no 
heed  of  it  then.  It  was  there — but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter.  Also  I  have  never  seen  why  women  who  are  less  blessed 
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or  cursed  by  beauty  should  be  less  considered  in  such  matters,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are. 

I  was  up  and  about  all  that  night.  The  next  morning  rose 
gloomily  as  if  the  day  was  awakening  unrefreshed  by  a  feverish 
sleep.  The  heat  had  been  intense  all  night,  and  we  could  look  for 
nothing  but  an  intensification  of  it  when  the  sun  rose  with  a  tro- 
pical aggressiveness.  I  wanted  to  get  my  reports  filled  in  before 
lying  down  to  snatch  a  little  rest,  and  was  still  at  work  when  Charlie 
Thurkow  came  in  to  relieve  me.  He  looked  ghastly,  but  we  all 
did  that,  and  I  took  no  notice.  He  took  up  the  ward-sheets  and 
glanced  down  the  columns. 

'  Wish  I  had  gone  to  Capoo,'  he  muttered.  '  It  couldn't  have 
been  worse  than  this.' 

I  had  finished  my  writing,  and  I  rose.  As  I  did  so  Charlie 
suddenly  clapped  his  hand  to  his  hip. 

'  I  say  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  say.' 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  stupid  way,  and  then  suddenly  he  tottered 
towards  me  and  I  caught  him. 

'  Old  chap,'  he  exclaimed  thickly,  with  his  face  against  my 
shoulder,  '  I've  got  it.  Take  me  to  number  four.' 

He  had  seen  by  the  list  that  there  was  a  vacant  cot  in  number 
four. 

I  carried  him  there,  stumbling  as  I  went,  for  I  was  weak  from 
want  of  sleep. 

Elsie  had  just  gone  to  her  room,  and  Mrs.  Martin  was  getting 
the  vacant  bed  ready.  I  was  by  that  bedside  all  day.  All  that  I 
knew  I  did  for  Charlie  Thurkow.  I  dosed  myself  with  more  than 
one  Indian  drug  to  stimulate  the  brain — to  keep  myself  up  to 
doing  and  thinking.  This  was  a  white  man's  life,  and  Grod  forgive 
me  if  I  set  undue  store  upon  it  as  compared  with  the  black  lives  we 
were  losing  daily.  This  was  a  brain  that  could  think  for  the  rest. 
There  was  more  than  one  man's  life  wrapped  up  in  Charlie  Thurkow's. 
One  can  never  tell.  My  time  might  come  at  any  moment,  and  the 
help  we  had  sent  for  could  not  reach  us  for  another  fortnight. 

Charlie  said  nothing.  He  thanked  me  at  intervals  for  some 
little  service  rendered,  and  nearly  all  the  time  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  clock.  He  was  reckoning  with  his  own  life.  He  did 
not  want  to  die  in  the  day,  but  in  the  night.  He  was  delibe- 
rately spinning  out  his  life  till  the  night  nurse  came  on  duty.  I 
suppose  that  in  his  superficial,  happy-go-lucky  way  he  loved  her. 

I  pulled  him  through  that  day,  and  we  managed  to  refrain 
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from  waking  Elsie  up.  At  nightfall  she  came  to  her  post.  When 
she  came  into  the  room  I  was  writing  a  note  to  the  brigadier. 
I  watched  her  face  as  she  came  towards  us.  There  was  only 
distress  upon  it — nothing  else.  Even  women — even  beautiful 
women  grow  callous ;  thank  Heaven  !  Charlie  Thurkow  gave  a 
long  sigh  of  relief  when  she  came. 

My  note  was  duly  sent  to  the  brigadier,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  I  went  out  on  to  the  verandah  to  speak  to  him.  I 
managed  to  keep  him  out  of  the  room  by  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  sent  for  later.  I  made  no  pretence  about  it,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  only  the  question  of  a  few  hours  when  he  walked 
back  across  the  Palace  square  to  his  quarters.  I  came  back  to 
the  verandah  and  found  Elsie  waiting  to  speak  to  me. 

'  Will  he  die  ? '  she  asked. 

1  Yes.' 

1  Quite  sure  ?  ' 

There  was  a  strange  glitter  in  her  eyes  which  I  could  not 
understand.  '  Quite,'  I  answered,  forgetting  to  be  professional. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  she  were  about  to  say 
something,  and  then  she  apparently  decided  not  to  say  it. 

I  went  towards  a  long  chair  which  stood  on  the  verandah. 

'  I  shall  lie  down  here,'  I  said,  '  and  sleep  for  an  hour.' 

'  Yes,  do,'  she  answered  almost  gratefully. 

1  You  will  wake  me  if  you  want  me  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Wake  me  when  .  .  .  the  change  comes.' 

'  Yes.' 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  asleep.  I  do  not  know  what  woke  me 
up.  It  seemed  to  be  very  late.  All  the  sounds  of  barrack-life 
were  hushed.  The  moon  was  just  up.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
turned  to  the  open  window.  But  there  I  stopped. 

Elsie  was  kneeling  by  Charlie  Thurkow's  bed.  She  was  lean- 
ing over  him,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  kissing  him.  And  I 
knew  that  she  did  not  love  him. 

I  kicked  against  the  chair  purposely.  Elsie  turned  and  looked 
towards  me  with  her  hand  still  resting  on  Charlie  Thurkow's  fore- 
head. She  beckoned  to  me  to  go  to  them,  and  I  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  much  weaker.  She  was  stroking  his  hair  gently.  She 
either  gave  me  credit  for  great  discernment,  or  she  did  not  care 
what  I  thought. 

I  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  fulfil  my  promise  to 
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the  brigadier,  and  went  out  of  the  open  -window  to  send  one  of 
the  sentinels  for  him.  As  I  was  speaking  to  the  man  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  horse's  feet,  and  a  Sikh  rode  hard  into  the  Palace  square. 
I  went  towards  him,  and  he,  recognising  me,  handed  me  a  note 
which  he  extracted  from  the  folds  of  his  turban.  I  opened  the 
paper  and  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  My  heart  gave  a 
leap  in  my  throat.  It  was  from  Fitz.  News  at  last  from  Capoo. 

*  We  have  got  it  under/  he  wrote.  *  I  am  coming  down  to 
help  you.  Shall  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  the  bearer.' 

As  I  walked  back  towards  the  hospital  the  brigadier  came 
running  behind  me,  and  caught  me  up  as  I  stepped  in  by  the 
window.  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  just  then  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  news  from  Capoo.  The  Sikh  no  doubt  brought  official 
despatches  which  would  reach  their  destination  in  due  course. 
And  in  the  meantime  Charlie  Thurkow  was  dying. 

We  stood  round  that  bed  and  waited  silent,  emotionless  for  the 
angel.  Charlie  knew  only  too  well  that  the  end  was  very  near. 
From  time  to  time  he  smiled  rather  wearily  at  one  or  the  other  of 
us,  and  once  over  his  face  there  came  that  strange  look  of  a  higher 
knowledge  which  I  have  often  noted,  as  if  he  knew  something  that 
we  did  not — something  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  tell  us. 

While  we  were  standing  there  the  matting  of  the  window  was 
pushed  aside,  and  Fitz  came  softly  into  the  dimly  lighted  room. 
He  glanced  at  me,  but  attempted  no  sort  of  salutation.  I  saw  him 
exchange  a  long  silent  look  with  Elsie,  and  then  he  took  his  station 
at  the  bedside  next  to  Elsie,  and  opposite  to  the  brigadier,  who 
never  looked  up. 

Charlie  Thurkow  recognised  him,  and  gave  him  one  of  those 
strangely  patronising  smiles.  Then  he  turned  his  sunken  eyes 
towards  Elsie.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  that  became  more 
and  more  fixed.  We  stood  there  for  a  few  minutes — then  I  spoke. 

'  He  is  dead,'  I  said. 

The  brigadier  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  across  to  Fitz.  For  a 
second  these  two  men  looked  down  into  each  other's  souls,  and  I 
suppose  Fitz  had  his  reward.  I  suppose  the  brigadier  had  paid 
his  debt  in  full.  I  had  been  through  too  many  painful  scenes  to 
wish  to  prolong  this.  So  I  turned  away,  and  a  general  move  was 
the  result. 

Then  I  saw  that  Elsie  and  Fitz  had  been  standing  hand  in 
hand  all  the  while. 

So  wags  the  world. 
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CHARACTER  NOTE. 

THE  PEASANT. 
'  De  tous  les  appuis  le  plus  sur  est  encore  la  force  d'&me.' 

ANNA  may  be  seventy  years  old.  She  has  a  face  harsh  and  strong 
and  so  wrinkled  and  furrowed  that  one  cannot  tell  at  all  what  a 
girlish  Anna  may  have  been  like.  She  has  a  great '  gaunt '  bent  old 
figure  like  a  man's,  hands  that  have  done  the  work  of  a  man  for 
years,  and  a  nature  which  is  celebrated  rather  for  its  stern  endur- 
ing masculine  properties  than  for  any  feminine  softness  at  all. 

Anna  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  lovely  to  look  at  or  meek  to 
deal  with.  She  is  of  Norfolk,  and  has  the  cool  steady  independ- 
ence which  is  essentially  of  eastern  England.  Anna  will  look  her 
visitor,  be  he  king  or  beggar,  full  in  the  face  and  with  an  unruffled 
composure  which,  if  one  met  it  in  a  duchess  instead  of  an  ugly 
old  woman  who  works  coarsely  for  her  bread,  one  would  say  was 
the  perfection  of  good  breeding.  Anna  is  never  surprised,  or  as 
she  would  say  herself  took  aback,  under  any  circumstances.  She 
will  turn  round  from  swearing  in  a  gruff  voice  and  deeply  at  her 
farmboy,  who  is  also  her  grandson,  to  bid  the  parson  '  Good 
morning '  with  an  ease  that  has  a  kind  of  dignity  in  it,  and  with 
the  finest  unconsciousness  of  wrong  doing.  No  one  indeed  has 
ever  attempted  to  teach  Anna  her  duty — or,  at  least,  has  never 
made  such  an  attempt  twice.  Once,  it  is  true,  the  parson's  gentle 
sister  gently  essays  to  point  out  to  Anna  that  to  treat  Sunday  with 
a  sublime  indifference  and  to  work  through  it  as  if  it  were  a  week- 
day is  morally  wrong. 

'  Ay,'  says  Anna,  quite  unmoved,  and  looking  her  visitor  very 
full  and  directly  in  the  face,  with  a  lean  horny  old  hand  resting 
on  the  table.  '  That  may  be.  Like  enough.  But  if  I  don't  do 
wrong  Polly  'd  starve.  And  I'll  be  damned  first.' 

If  Anna  had  any  time  for  religion,  which  she  has  not,  she  would 
be  a  Dissenter.  She  has  no  better  reasons  to  give  for  her  predilec- 
tions for  schism  than  to  say  with  her  usual  calm  directness,  '  That 
may  be  all  very  true.  But  it's  my  way  of  thinking — same  as 
yours  is  yours.'  Which  seems  in  a  manner  to  clinch  the  argument. 

Anna's  husband,  whom  she  regarded,  and  now  makes  no  dis- 
guise of  having  regarded,  as  a  fool,  has  been  dead  many  years. 
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Anna's  children,  with  one  exception,  have  left  that  bleak  Norfolk 
village  and  gone  out  into  the  world.  For  the  exception  Anna  toils 
and  will  toil  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

Polly  is  supposed  by  the  neighbours,  whispering  among  them- 
selves, to  be  a  little  daft.  They  take  very  good  care  indeed  that 
their  whisper  does  not  reach  Anna,  of  whose  steady,  keen  eyes, 
gruff  old  voice,  and  great,  slow  anger  they  are  not  a  little  in  awe. 
Polly  marries  miserably,  but  on  the  wedding-day  there  is  a  certain 
dumb  sort  of  triumph  in  Anna's  manner.  Men  don't  marry  daft- 
ones.  It  seems  that  the  wedding  should  be  a  sort  of  proof,  not  to 
Anna,  who  has  no  self-deceptions,  but  to  Anna's  neighbours,  that 
Polly  is  as  sensible  as  any  of  them.  Eight  years  afterwards  Anna, 
who  has  watched  over  the  fortunes  of  her  child  like  some  grim 
and  loving  Providence,  falls  ill,  during  which  illness  Polly's  husband 
takes  the  opportunity  of  deserting  her,  and  leaves  her  half-witted 
and  wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  world,  to  fight  it  alone. 
Anna  gets  up  from  that  bed  of  sickness,  cursing  herself  quite 
freely  for  having  given  way  to  an  indisposition  for  the  first  time 
in  her  hard  life.  The  neighbours  notice  a  new  sternness  and  reso- 
lution about  her  grey  old  lips,  which  have  been  firm  always,  and 
there  is  a  singular  keenness  and  steadiness  in  her  eyes. 

From  that  time  forth  she  devotes  her  old  life  and  her  fierce 
old  energies  to  Polly  and  the  hapless  half-dozen  babies  with  whom 
Polly  has  been  left.  Out  of  a  meagre  saving  Anna  buys  a  little 
farm,  which  she  works  at  seventy  years  old  unaided,  unless  her 
grandson  of  six  can  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  help.  She  takes 
Polly  and  the  babies  to  her  own  cottage  and  toils  for  them  fiercely 
and  yet  contentedly  late  and  early,  Sunday  and  weekday,  always. 
She  takes  no  holidays.  She  is  ignorant  of  farm  work  and  learns  it 
at  threescore  years  and  ten  with  astonishing  patience,  thoroughness, 
and  sagacity.  She  goes  out  in  all  weathers.  She  wears  always 
the  same  dun-coloured  garments,  half  feminine  and  half  masculine. 
Her  furrowed  and  shrewd  old  face  is  always  partially  hidden  in  a 
great  bonnet  which  may  have  been  white  once  and  is  certainly 
white  no  longer.  She  has  not  a  single  affectation  of  manliness — 
having  indeed  neither  the  leisure  nor  disposition  for  affectations  of 
any  kind — and  is  yet  more  than  half  a  man  and  doing  a  man's  work 
with  perfect  simplicity  and  thoroughness.  In  quite  a  little  while 
after  she  has  purchased  her  farm,  the  live-stock  dealers  become 
aware  that  they  have  to  deal  with  an  old  woman  who  can  drive  a 
bargain  better  than  any  of  her  sons  and  who  can  tell  the  points  of 
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a  horse  with  exceeding  shrewdness  and  accuracy.  Anna  may  be 
heard  swearing  at  her  pigs  and  chickens  in  a  great,  gruff,  friendly 
fashion  in  the  early  mornings  and  at  night,  or  met  trudging  the 
eight  miles  to  market,  with  her  old  eyes,  under  the  disreputable 
bonnet,  getting  even  a  little  brighter  and  keener  than  usual  over 
the  prospect  of  sharp  business  in  the  future. 

She  is  spoken  of  everywhere  as  honest.  She  has  certainly  not 
derived  a  code  of  morals  from  the  Church  which  she  doesn't 
believe  in,  or  from  the  chapel  which  she  doesn't  attend,  but  has, 
perhaps,  drawn  one  up  unconsciously  for  herself,  and  made  it 
uncommonly  short,  simple,  and  sincere. 

The  gentry  to  whom  she  regularly  sells  the  farm  produce  are 
even  a  little  afraid  of  a  person  so  direct  and  uncompromising. 
Anna,  indeed,  is  the  woman  of  one  idea — which  is  Polly — and  has 
no  time  or  inclination  for  social  amenities  at  all.  The  neighbour 
who  joins  her  when  she  is  driving  her  pigs  into  market  is  not  a 
little  rebuffed  in  her  gossip  by  a  person  who  is  entirely  intent  on 
the  business  in  hand,  and  whose  answers  and  dictums  are  perfectly 
gruff,  shrewd,  short,  and  to  the  point.  It  is  thought,  and  said,  by 
the  Squire's  lady,  who  attempts  to  interest  Anna  in  the  outside 
world,  that  the  old  woman  is  invincibly  ignorant  and  narrow. 
"When  she  is  told,  with  some  effusion  and  a  desire  to  make  her 
realise  the  importance  of  the  proceeding,  of  the  birth  of  a  prince, 
her  old  eyes  rest  wistfully  almost  for  a  moment  on  the  smallest 
and  forlornest  of  Polly's  babies,  and  she  can't  be  brought  to  say 
anything  more  enthusiastic  than  that  it's  to  be  hoped  he'll  be 
brought  up  godly.  She  is,  in  fact,  as  is  said,  narrow.  Her 
staunch  old  life  has  but  one  interest,  and  anything  which  does 
not  touch  that  does  not  touch  her.  For  a  feeble  Polly  at  home 
she  works  ceaselessly  her  rheumatic  old  limbs  and  her  weary  old 
brain.  Because  of  Polly  she  has  no  time  for  the  talkings  and 
tea-drinkings  which  alleviate  other  old  lives,  perhaps.  For  Polly, 
her  business  instincts  must  be  ever  shrewd  and  on  the  alert. 
Because  of  Polly  she  must  toil  always  and  rest  never — must  be, 
if  you  will,  narrow,  concentrated,  money-grubbing,  and,  as  it  is 
often  said,  wholly  unfeminine  ;  though  that  she  is  unfeminine  in 
the  sense  in  which  an  idle  woman  shrieking  for  her  rights  on  a 
platform,  or  an  hysterical  one  blaspheming  for  them  in  a  novel, 
is  unfeminine,  will  scarcely  be  thought.  The  only  right  Anna 
wants  is,  in  fact,  to  keep  Polly.  She  does  the  work  of  a  man, 
because  if  she  did  not  Polly  would  starve.  She  has  lived  among 
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men,  and  become  in  some  sort  of  them,  because  she  must.  Even 
if  it  had  been  in  her  nature  to  be  tender,  clinging,  and  simple, 
her  circumstances  would  have  denied  her  the  indulgence  of  those 
old-fashioned  qualities.  She  has  the  coarseness  of  a  man  because 
she  has  done  the  work  of  a  man,  and  is  infected  with  his  roughness 
as  well  as  with  his  strength  and  purpose. 

Yet  even  Anna — towards  Polly  and  Polly's  babies  only — has 
some  of  the  dearer  and  softer  virtues  which  make  a  woman.  When 
she  goes  home  in  the  dusk  she  will  tend  Polly's  babies,  especially 
the  smallest  of  all,  whom  she  thinks  lovely,  with  her  hard  old 
face  tender,  and  her  great  rough  hands  gentle. 

She  encourages  this  infant — a  sad  infant,  with  some  of  Polly's 
daftness  on  its  poor  little  vacant  face — to  walk,  or  lift  itself  up 
with  the  assistance  of  a  great  finger,  and  calling  it  all  the  time 
by  a  number  of  names  and  in  terms  which  shock  delicate  per- 
sons, but  mean  love  not  the  less.  Towards  Polly  herself  Anna  is 
always  in  a  coarse  fashion  gentle,  and  strongly  patient.  Though 
she  will  allow  no  one  else  to  suggest  to  her  that  Polly's  brain 
power  is  not  so  great  as  it  should  be,  that  she  accepts  the  fact  is 
evident,  if  only  by  the  way  in  which,  worn  out  with  hard  work 
herself  at  night,  she  will  do  Polly's  work  for  her  without  a  word 
of  rebuke.  Sometimes  in  the  dusk,  when  Polly  falls  stupidly 
asleep,  with  her  pretty,  foolish  head  on  her  folded  arms  on  the 
table,  the  old  woman,  rocking  Polly's  baby  to  sleep  on  her 
shrivelled  breast,  looks  at  Polly  with  eyes  full  of  yearning  and 
pity;  wakes  her  up  at  last  with  a  great  gentleness;  helps  to  put 
her  to  bed,  smoothing  the  pretty  hair  with  a  sad  pride  and  old 
rough  fingers  ;  and  stands  for  a  moment  looking  at  this  girl,  who 
has  been  a  burden  and  sorrow  all  her  life,  asleep  in  the  poor  bed, 
a  child  on  either  side  of  her,  with  shrewd  old  eyes  that  are  dim 
with  something  that  is  not  wholly  tenderness  or  pain  or  affection, 
and  yet  partakes  of  them  all.  Anna  is  up  the  next  morning  long- 
before  Polly  is  stirring,  and  may  be  heard  swearing  at  the  animals 
and  the  grandson  farmboy,  of  whom  she  is  infinitely  fond,  in  the 
first  dawn. 

One  day  Anna  is  taken  ill.  She  says  nothing  about  it.  There 
is  no  one  to  say  anything  to.  Polly  has  herself  weakly  health  as 
well  as  a  weakly  intellect,  and  has  the  children  to  see  to  as  best 
she  can.  A  doctor  is  out  of  the  question  when  one  lives  as  hard 
as  Anna  has  lived  all  her  life.  So  she  goes  to  work  as  usual  and 
as  she  must.  There  comes  a  day  when  her  gruff  old  voice, 
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shouting,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cursing  about  the  farm,  is  weaker 
than  usual.  There  is  a  sort  of  mist  before  her  keen  old  eyes,  and 
she  has  a  feeling  creeping  into  her  heart  as  if  nothing  mattered 
very  much,  and  would  soon  cease  to  matter  at  all.  She  gets  a 
little  brandy  from  the  inn.  Having  been  sternly  abstemious  all 
her  life,  it  revives  her  for  a  while.  She  puts  the  farm  in  careful 
order.  She  gives  a  few  instructions  to  her  little  grandson,  who 
looks  up  bewildered  into  l\er  grey  old  face.  She  sits  down  in  the 
stable  at  last,  with  her  trembling  lips  moving  in  a  vague  prayer. 
She  has  not  prayed  much  hitherto,  unless  to  work  is  to  pray,  as 
some  think.  '  Polly  won't  be  able  to  keep  up  the  farm,'  she  says 
faintly ;  '  Polly's  too  daft.'  She  prays  God  to  see  to  that  helpless 
creature  and  those  helpless  children  when  this  thing  which  she 
feels  coming  upon  her  has  come. 

'  It'll  be  the  Union,'  she  says';  '  I  could  only  keep  them  out  of 
it  a  little  while.'  She  murmurs  over  the  verse  of  a  hymn — a 
hymn  ending  '  Grlory,  glory,'  and  entirely  inappropriate  and  un- 
suitable— which  they  used  to  sing  at  chapel  in  the  far-off  days 
when  she  had  time  to  go  there.  After  that  she  knows  nothing. 
The  little  grandson,  finding  her  presently,  runs  crying  for  help, 
and  two  labourers  lift  this  poor  old  dying  creature  on  a  board  and 
carry  her  towards  home.  She  does  not  know  who  they  are.  She 
has  forgotten  most  things.  She  has  ceased  to  care  for  almost 
everything  but  one  thing,  and  only  gasps  to  them  before  she  dies 
not  to  take  her  home — dead — to  Polly — lest  Polly  should  take  on. 

A  heroine  ?  A  martyr  to  a  cause  ?  Why,  no.  Only  a  coarse, 
ugly  old  creature,  who  expiates  the  crime  of  bringing  a  daft  Polly 
into  the  world  by  working  and  dying  for  her.  Only  that,  after  all. 
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THIS  is  not  palmistry :  this  is  evolution.  I  propose  (as  historians 
always  say)  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  hands  from  the 
earliest  date  to  the  premiership  of  Lord  Eosebery.  Now,  a  hand 
is  an  organ  primarily  produced  by  forestine  animals  to  assist  them 
in  grasping  small  stems  or  branches.  That  is  always  the  very  first 
chapter  in  its  history.  It  may  afterwards,  indeed,  be  incidentally 
employed  to  write  In  Memoriam  or  to  paint  the  Transfiguration  ; 
but  in  its  earliest  beginnings  it  was  entirely  designed  to  aid  its 
owner  in  swinging  from  bough  to  bough  of  the  trees  he  inhabited. 
The  rule  is  absolute :  no  forest  life,  no  chance  of  developing  that 
opposable  thumb  to  which  all  hands  owe  their  attribute  of  handi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  truth  ot  this  profound  principle, 
here  first  enunciated,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  prevalence  of 
something  resembling  a  hand  among  almost  all  tree-haunting 
birds  or  mammals.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
hands,  are  peculiar  to  man  and  his  relatives  the  monkeys.  Many 
other  forest-bred  creatures  of  less  exalted  rank  are  in  possession  of 
highly  developed  prehensile  organs.  Very  often  indeed,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  mark  this  connection  between  trees  and  hands,  a  pre- 
hensile thumb  and  a  prehensile  tail  accompany  each  other.  Take, 
for  example,  the  common  opossum.  As  every  earnest  student  of 
plantation  songs  is  well  aware,  this  intelligent  beast  has  a  long  and 
almost  hairless  tail,  by  which  he  can  hang  from  the  branches  of  the 
gum-tree.  It  is  agile  and  flexible  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
greatly  assists  the  opossum  who  owns  it  in  swinging  from  branch 
to  branch  in  his  native  forests.  The  young  opossums  usually 
crawl  on  their  mother's  back,  and  employ  their  tails  to  hang  on 
to  hers,  which  she  curves  as  a  support  for  them  above  her  body. 
But  the  opossum  has  also  that  very  human  and  monkey-like 
feature,  an  opposable  thumb,  which  makes  his  hind  foot  into  a 
genuine  hand,  quite  capable  of  grasping  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
any  similar  object.  Yet  notice  now  how  truly  the  hand  is  here  in- 
tended, like  the  tail,  not  for  science  or  art,  but  for  mere  locomo- 
tive purposes :  unlike  ourselves,  the  opossum  has  hands  on  his 
hind  legs  only  while  his  fore  paws  have  a  much  less  movable  or 
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opposable  thumb,  and  are  far  more  foot-like.  Why  should  this  be 
so  ?  Simply  because  it  is  the  way  of  opossums  to  hang  head  down- 
ward from  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  to  swing  themselves  from 
branch  to  branch  by  their  prehensile  tail  and  their  hand-like  hind 
feet,  much  after  the  familiar  fashion  of  the  spider-monkeys. 
Hence  it  is  the  hinder  extremities  alone  which  have  been 
specialised  into  grasping  organs  ;  the  fore  feet  are  destitute  of  a 
flexible  thumb,  and  are  mainly  employed  in  walking  on  all  fours 
or  in  clutching  at  boughs  as  the  animal  jumps  at  them.  Odd  as 
it  sounds  to  say  so,  the  arms  end  in  feet,  while  the  legs  end  in 
hands,  in  the  eccentric  opossum. 

The  fact  is,  a  hand-like  organ  has  been  developed  over  and 
over  again  in  very  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  various 
beasts  and  birds  which  sit  much  on  trees  and  make  their  living 
largely  off  fruits,  nuts,  and  tree-haunting  insects.  The  hands  are 
things  to  grasp  with  and  hang  by.  The  opossum  does  not  largely 
use  his  own  pair  to  feed  himself :  they  are  mainly  employed  in 
holding  on  to  branches.  Indeed,  he  usually  catches  on  with  his 
hind  feet,  as  he  lands  after  a  jump,  so  that  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  extreme  opposite  of  such  purely  ground-mammals  as  ourselves 
and  the  kangaroos,  which  walk  erect,  and  use  the  fore  paws  as 
auxiliary  members  only.  The  opossum,  one  might  almost  say, 
walks  head  downwards,  so  that  his  tail  and  hind  feet  become  the 
analogues  of  our  hands,  while  his  fore  feet  are  employed  in  walk- 
ing and  climbing  only.  He  feeds  with  his  snout,  and  never,  I 
think,  employs  his  hands  for  holding  loose  objects,  like  fruits  or 
insects,  as  do  parrots  and  monkeys. 

If  anybody  doubts  the  necessary  connection  between  such  a 
forestine  life  and  the  possession  of  hands,  he  has  only  to  look  at 
that  singular  group  of  South  American  opossums,  known  to  men 
of  science  as  yapocks  (I  apologise  for  such  bad  words),  which  have 
abandoned  the  ancestral  woodland  habits  of  their  race,  and  taken 
to  fishing  in  rivers  like  an  otter.  These  water-haunting  'possums 
have  no  opposable  thumb,  but  are  web-footed  like  a  duck ;  and 
their  tail,  instead  of  being  prehensile,  has  been  modified  like  a 
water-rat's,  to  aid  them  in  swimming.  Even  among  the  other 
opossums,  the  opposable  thumb  is  most  highly  developed  in  the 
common  North  American  species  so  largely  enshrined  in  Christy 
Minstrel  melodies,  because  this  is  the  kind  which  swings  most 
freely  from  tree  to  tree  and  is  most  monkey-like  in  its  habits. 
The  smaller  rat-like  or  mouse-like  South  American  opossums, 
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which  burrow  in  the  ground  or  haunt  low  brushwood,  have  paws 
instead  of  hands  ;  they  never  use  their  tails  as  prehensile  organs, 
and  only  manage  to  run  up  trees  at  all  by  digging  their  claws  into 
the  bark,  like  squirrels.  In  short,  a  hand  is  only  likely  to  develop 
where  an  animal  inhabits  trees  whose  branches  are  near  enough 
in  diameter  to  his  own  grasping  powers  to  make  an  opposable 
thumb  a  distinct  advantage  to  him. 

The  opossums  belong,  like  the  kangaroos,  to  that  early  group 
of  mammals,  the  marsupials,  which  carry  their  young  in  a  pouch 
during  their  helpless  infancy.  But  other  mammals  of  higher  types 
show  us  many  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  hand-forming  ten- 
dency, even  before  we  arrive  at  our  own  allies  and  ancestral  rela- 
tions, the  quadrumanous  monkeys.  Among  rodents,  for  example, 
the  squirrels  make  some  faint  approach  to  the  possession  of  hands, 
though  they  have  not  the  opposable  thumb  which  forms  of  course 
the  distinguishing1' feature  of  the  true  hand  as  it  appears  in  man, 
the  monkeys,  and  the  opossums.  Indeed,  the  squirrel  may  be 
looked  upon  as  in  two  respects  the  type  of  the  opposite  tree- 
haunting  characteristics  from  those  exemplified  in  the  monkeys 
and  the  opossums.  The  latter  class  are  essentially  graspers  and 
swingers,  while  the  former  may  rather  be  described  as  acrobats 
and  balancers.  In  them,  the  bare  prehensile  tail  is  replaced  by  a 
very  bushy  and  hairy  organ,  held  erect  over  the  back,  and  em- 
ployed by  its  possessor  like  the  pole  of  the  rope-dancer ;  while  the 
grasping  hand  gives  place  in  like  manner  to  sharp  claws  which 
dig  into  the  bark  of  trees  and  enable  their  possessor  to  climb  with 
astonishing  agility.  But  though  the  squirrel  cannot  employ  one 
paw  alone  to  grasp  an  object,  it  holds  a  nut  or  an  acorn  between 
its  two  fore  paws  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  ourselves  might 
hold  any  large  fruit  like  a  melon  or  a  cocoanut.  It  approaches  us 
in  habit  also  more  nearly  than  do  the  opossums,  inasmuch  as  it 
sits  erect  on  its  hind  legs  and  uses  the  fore  legs  alone  as  clasping 
hands  or  as  auxiliary  organs  with  which  to  feed  itself. 

An  immense  number  of  tree-haunting  animals  more  or  less 
resemble  one  or  other  of  these  two  great  types  in  their  main 
characteristics.  They  belong,  one  might  say,  to  the  monkeys  or  to 
squirrels.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  habit  and  mode  of  life,  not  in  the  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  genealogical  relationship.  The  dormouse,  for  example, 
which  is  by  race  a  mouse,  is  yet  by  habit  essentially  a  squirrel. 
It  is  an  adopted  woodlander.  It  has  a  bushy  tail,  which  it 
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employs  as  a  balance ;  and  it  holds  a  filbert  or  acorn  in  its  two 
fore  paws  in  true  squirrel-like  fashion.  But  though  it  has  no 
prehensile  tail,  it  will  hang  by  its  curved  hind  feet  from  a  swaying 
twig  to  reach  a  nut  below,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  monkey  or 
an  opossum.  On  the  other*  hand,  our  little  harvest  mouse  is 
essentially,  so  far  as-  habit  is  concerned,  a  monkey.  True,  the 
grasses  are  its  forest  trees ;  but  it  climbs  them  with  its  prehensile 
tail  and  its  little  clasping  claws  in  the  most  agile  manner.  Yet 
it  has  no  opposable  thumb,  and  so  its  feet  are  rather  paws  than 
hands ;  it  uses  them  prettily  in  the  squirrel  fashion  to  feed  itself. 

Many  other  tree-haunting  animals  of  very  different  groups 
present  the  same  general  adaptive  features.  Thus  the  tree  porcu- 
pines have  prehensile  tails,  and  feet  which  are  to  a  great  extent 
half  hand-like.  The  two-toed  ant-eaters,  which  are  tree-haunting 
creatures  of  a  very  antique  type,  have  prehensile  tails  and  strange 
bent  claws  with  which  they  grasp  or  rather  hookvon  to  the  branches. 
Even  the  tree  kangaroos  have  most  hand-like  claws,  while  the 
cuscus  of  the  Moluccas,  with  its  grasping  tail  and  curious  clinging 
hind  feet,  approaches  very  near  to  the  type  of  the  opossum.  In  all 
these  cases,  we  see  that  similar  habits  produce  similar  structures, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  possible  ancestral  differences.  In  short, 
wherever  an  animal  takes  to  tree-haunting,  no  matter  what  its 
original  form  may  have  been,  it  is  sure  to  develop  into  one  or 
other  of  two  alternative  types,  the  monkey  or  the  squirrel. 

Even  among  birds,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this 
Magazine,  the  most  arboreal  classes,  like  the  parrots  and  macaws, 
succeed  in  developing  strangely  hand-like  organs.  Now  birds  are 
already  heavily  handicapped  in  this  matter,  for  their  fore  feet  have 
long  since  been  converted  into  wings  for  flight,  and  they  have  only 
their  two  hind  legs  left  them<  to  sit  upon.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  the  squirrel  type  is  antecedently  impossible  for  them :  they 
can't  hold  a  nut  up  to  their  mouth  between  their  two  hands, 
because  if  they  did  they  would  resemble  the  cherubs  who  '  couldn't 
sit  down,  for  they  hadn't  de  quoi : '  they  would  have  nothing  left 
to  hold  on  to  the  tree  with :  while  as  for  a  prehensile  tail,  that  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question.  Yet  if  you  look  at  a  parrot  you  will 
see  for  yourself  with  what  marvellous  ingenuity  it  has  managed  to 
outwit  these  primitive  disadvantages.  It  can  cling  with  one  foot 
and  balance  itself  with  one  leg  on  a  branch  or  twig,  while  with  the 
other  it  holds  up  between  its  two  opposable  thumbs  a  nut  or  a 
fruit,  which  it  nibbles  gingerly.  Then,  though  it  has  no  grasping 
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tail,  it  makes  its  curved  beak  in  part  supply  the  deficiency. 
Altogether,  the  parrots  display  as  well  as  any  mammal  the  habitual 
and  triple  connection  of  forestine  life  with  a  grasping  hand,  a  high 
intelligence,  and  most  agile  movements. 

It  is  among  the  great  group  of  the  Primates,  however,  which 
includes  both  man  and  the  other  monkeys,  that  the  development 
of  the  hand  reaches  its  highest  point ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  Primates  as  a  group  might  almost  be  described  as  the  hand- 
possessing  animals.  Yet  as  some  vagueness  appears  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  Higher  Culture, 
at  Girton  or  elsewhere,  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  this  biological 
term,  I  will  venture  to  explain  that  it  is  the  modern  name  for  all 
that  vast  group  of  leading  mammals  most  nearly  related  to  our- 
selves, and  comprising  not  only  the  apes  and  monkeys,  but  also  the 
lemurs,  the  aye-ayes,  and  the  bats.  I  am  thus  precise  in  my 
definition  because  experience  shows  that  ecclesiastical  precon- 
ceptions may  lead  to  error  in  the  use  of  the  word.  Has  not  Mr. 
Lefanu  recorded  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  saw  in  a  case  at 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  skeleton  of  a  gibbon 
just  three  feet  high,  under  the  label  '  Primates'  ?  He  drew  back 
in  surprise.  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  and  who'd  have  thought,  now,  they'd 
have  made  such  a  little  fellow  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ! ' 

The  Primates  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  York 
and  Canterbury,  are  all  the  higher  mammals  (I  put  it  in  popular 
terms)  which  have  skeletons  essentially  corresponding  with  the 
skeleton  of  man.  They  are  apparently  developed  from  the  lower 
group  of  insectivores,  which  includes  the  hedgehogs,  moles,  and 
shrews ;  and  indeed  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  insectivores,  such 
as  the  so-called  flying  lemur,  have  been  bandied  about  with  shock- 
ing levity  from  one  class  to  another,  being  placed  by  some  natu- 
ralists in  the  superior  group,  and  then  degraded  by  others  again 
into  the  inferior  order.  For  the  most  part,  the  Primates  are 
arboreal  animals — else  whence  their  hands  ? — though  man,  with 
his  usual  disregard  for  ancestral  convention,  has  gone  back  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  respects  upon  his  primitive  *  hairy  quadru- 
manous  progenitor.'  '  To  improve  is  to  change,'  says  Emerson  ; 
'  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often ; '  and  man  (whisper  it 
not  in  Conservative  circles)  is  man  just  because  he  has  changed 
a  hundred  times  oftener  than  any  other  animal. 

Even  the  bats  (who  are  our  own  second  cousins,  with  a  fancy 
for  flying)  are  essentially  tree-haunters  in  origin  at  least ;  and  the 
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greater  part  of  them,  including  the  big  tropical  fruit-bats,  still 
perch  on  trees,  and  are  vegetarian  in  diet.  But  as  they  early 
converted  their  hands  for  all  practical  purposes  into  wings,  by 
letting  a  membrane  grow  up  between  the  fingers,  they  have  here 
very  little  importance  for  our  present  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
their  general  scientific  name  of  Cheiroptera  or  wing-handed 
animals  shows  that  the  true  nature  of  the  so-called  wing  as  a 
web-fingered  hand  was  early  understood  by  men  of  science.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  bats  are  those  of  our  immediate  relations 
which,  when  edible  fruits  began  to  be  developed  in  quantities, 
first  took  to  an  arboreal  existence,  but  afterwards,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  arboreal  animals  can  jump  from  limb  to  limb  of 
trees,  converted  their  hands  into  a  flying  organ.  First  steps  in 
this  direction  frequently  occur  among  other  arboreal  mammals, 
as  for  example  with  the  flying  squirrel,  the  flying  lemur,  and  the 
flying  opossum,  all  of  which  glide  easily  from  branch  to  branch 
by  means  of  a  parachute-like  extension  of  the  skin  on  either  side 
of  the  body.  But  these  lower  grades  of  flying  mammals  can  only 
skim  downward  from  a  branch  above  to  another  below  it.  They 
cannot  really  rise  on  the  air,  which  is  strictly  what  we  most  of  all 
mean  by  flying.  That  last  improvement  is  reserved  for  our  own 
relations,  the  bats,  which  emulate  birds  in  the  perfection  and 
beauty  of  their  flying  mechanism. 

A  bat's  wing  is  in  short  a  hand,  with  very  long  fingers,  and 
with  the  skin  stretched  between  them  so  as  to  form  a  flying 
membrane.  Of  course  the  exaggerated  length  of  each  joint  in 
the  fingers  shows  how  very  long  a  time  the  bat  must  have  taken 
to  develop  his  hand  into  so  specialised  a  form ;  but  a  hand  it  still 
remains  in  underlying  structure,  and  it  still  retains  a  most  hand- 
like  peculiarity  in  the  separate  thumb,  which  forms  no  part  of 
the  wing,  but  is  used  by  the  animal  in  many  cases  as  a  hook  or 
bent  finger  to  hang  itself  up  by.  A  thumb,  once  acquired,  is  far 
too  valuable  a  possession  to  be  readily  given  up ;  and  the  bats 
have  stuck  to  theirs  with  creditable  persistence,  even  when  the 
rest  of  their  hand  has  been  practically  lost  by  conversion  into  an 
expanded  flying  organ.  One  other  feature  still  more  strikingly 
displays  the  underlying  kinship  between  the  bats  and  ourselves, 
in  spite  of  long  divergence ;  the  female  bat  has  her  breasts  in  the 
same  position  as  in  our  own  race,  which  gives  her,  small  as  she  is, 
when  looked  full  in  the  face,  a  singularly  human  and  almost 
pathetic  aspect. 
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This,  however,  is  a  digression.  The  bats  have  beguiled  me 
away  from  the  question  of  hands  into  airy  regions  somewhat  alien 
from  my  proper  subject.  Let  us  return  to  the  other  and  more 
central  Primates,  who  have  never  fallen  away  from  the  true  qua- 
drumanous  tradition.  The  earliest  and  simplest  of  these  are  the 
nocturnal  lemurs,  in  which  some  sort  of  hand  is  almost  always 
present.  The  lemurs,  in  fact,  best  represent  in  our  existing  world 
those  primitive  ancestors  of  the  man-and-monkey  group  which 
first  took  to  the  habit  of  arboreal  existence.  They  are  somewhat 
squirrel-like  creatures,  with  bushy  tails  of  the  squirrel  or  balance 
type;  and  they  have  rather  rude  and  clumsy  hands,  better 
adapted  for  just  grasping  and  clinging  to  a  bough  than  for  any- 
thing like  dainty  or  delicate  manipulation.  Indeed,  their  habit 
is  for  the  most  part  merely  to  walk  on  all  fours  along  the  top  of  a 
branch  than  to  swing  from  bough  to  bough  after  the  monkey 
fashion.  Hence  their  hands  are  hardly  more  than  simple  curved 
and  padded  paws  for  treading  firmly  on  a  rounded  surface. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  truly  quadrumanous,  much  more  so  than 
the  opossums  ;  but  like  the  opossums  their  hind  hands  are  often 
more  hand-like  than  their  fore  feet,  being  provided  with  a  good 
opposable  thumb  which  enables  them  to  swing  from  branch  to 
branch  with  practical  safety.  In  some  lemurs,  however,  the  tail 
is  wholly  wanting,  and  in  many  the  fore  hands  undergo  most 
curious  modifications  in  adaptation  to  special  peculiarities  of  live- 
lihood. In  the  aye-aye,  for  example,  that  curious  little  debateable 
beast  which  inhabits  the  dense  forests  of  Madagascar,  the  hind 
hands  alone  have  opposable  thumbs ;  the  fore  feet  are  more  like 
those  of  squirrels,  but  have  the  middle  finger  long  and  slender 
like  a  skeleton,  for  a  curious  reason  connected  with  its  habits  of 
feeding.  For  the  aye-aye  lives  mainly  on  grubs,  which  it  extracts 
from  the  branches  of  trees  ;  and  in  order  to  discover  them,  it  taps 
the  branch  with  its  paws  and  listens  as  a  doctor  does  in  sounding 
with  a  stethoscope.  When  it  finds  a  grub,  it  extracts  him  from 
his  hole  with  the  long  slender  middle  finger,  which  is  fashioned  on 
purpose  like  a  bent  wire  for  this  very  object. 

Many  other  bizarre  variations  on  the  central  type  of  hand  are 
found  in  various  other  forms  of  lemurs. 

It  is  the  ordinary  monkeys,  however,  who  have  the  credit  of 
inventing  and  developing  the  hand  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
know  and  use  it.  The  most  truly  arboreal  and  most  active  of 
mammals,  they  early  evolved  a  style  of  paw  exactly  adapted  to 
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their  peculiar  habits.  The  lowest  of  the  class  are  the  American 
monkeys,  with  very  flat  noses,  and  nostrils  that  open  sideways 
instead  of  downwards.  Among  them,  the  marmosets  most  closely 
approach  the  lemur  type,  and  are  therefore  the  most  primitive 
and  least  developed  members  of  the  entire  family.  Their  tails 
are  still  of  the  squirrel-like  pattern,  hairy  and  bushy  and  mainly 
employed  to  balance  the  body.  They  are  never  prehensile. 
Moreover,  the  marmosets  are  still  for  the  most  part  insectivorous 
and  carnivorous  rather  than  fruit-eating.  The  hand  is  hardly 
more  advanced  than  in  the  squirrels ;  the  nails  are  claws,  and  the 
thumb  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  the  other  fingers — it  is  not 
truly  opposable.  Accordingly,  since  the  power  of  grasping  an 
object  all  round  is  the  very  basis  of  intelligence,  the  marmosets 
and  their  allies  are  remarkable  for  being  the  least  intelligent  of 
monkeys.  In  nature's  school  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  in  fact  the  lowest  surviving 
type  of  monkey,  stranded  among  an  antique  fauna  in  the  forests 
of  South  America. 

The  other  American  monkeys,  somewhat  higher  in  grade, 
consist  of  two  groups — a  lower,  still  with  bushy  squirrel-like  tails, 
and  a  higher  with  prehensile  tails  of  extraordinary  flexibility. 
Among  the  last-named  are  the  celebrated  howlers,  who  make 
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night  hideous  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  These  howlers  have 
movable  thumbs  on  their  hands,  but  the  foot  is  still  more  hand- 
like  than  what  naturalists  call  the  '  anterior  extremities.'  Nor 
has  any  American  monkey  as  good  a  thumb  as  the  higher  and 
more  strictly  frugivorous  monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  No 
American  species,  in  fact,  has  a  hand  in  which  it  can  hold  things 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Even  here,  though  hands  are 
now  well  on  their  way  to  the  final  development,  they  are  useful 
mainly  for  walking  and  swinging  on  trees,  not  for  purposes  of 
what  we  appropriately  describe  as  manipulation.  In  the  howlers 
and  their  congeners,  it  is  rather  the  extraordinarily  flexible  tail 
which  plays  the  first  part  as  a  prehensile  organ.  I  do  not  like  to 
indulge  in  travellers'  tales  :  but  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  the 
singular  fact  that  when  you  shoot  a  howler  it  still  hangs  to  the 
tree  by  the  tail  when  quite  dead,  and  does  not  fall  for  some  hours, 
when  the  muscles  have  sufficiently  relaxed  to  let  it  drop  from  the 
branches.  Howlers,  though  superior  in  intellect  to  marmosets, 
are  far  less  clever  than  Asiatic  and  African  monkeys,  and  their 
brains  have  far  fewer  and  less  involved  convolutions. 
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Their  relations,  the  spider-monkeys,  carry  the  same  tactics  a 
step  or  two  further.  They  have  very  flexible  tails  and  very  long 
arms  which  they  use  for  swinging  from  bough  to  bough  in  the 
most  agile  manner.  But  the  tail  being  here  the  most  highly 
specialised  organ  the  thumbs  are  imperfect  and  sometimes  quite 
rudimentary. 

Both  howlers  and  spider-monkeys  are  largely  fruit-eaters ;  but 
the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World  surpass  them  both  in  fruit-eating 
habits  and  in  the  high  development  which  the  thumb  and  hand 
have  received  by  practice.  No  Asiatic  or  African  monkey  has  a 
prehensile  tail,  and  owing  to  this  fact  their  hands  are  the  most 
highly  developed  in  nature,  with  the  sole  exception  of  their  human 
congeners.  The  baboons  and  other  ground  monkeys,  indeed,  run 
on  all  fours  like  dogs,  and  in  many  respects  their  paws  are  there- 
fore rather  foot-like  than  hand-like.  But  in  the  gibbons  and  other 
tree-haunting  apes  of  the  Old  World,  we  get  the  full  development 
of  the  hand  with  its  opposable  thumb  and  its  power  of  grasping  an 
object  in  true  human  fashion.  All  these  higher  monkeys  feed 
largely  on  fruit  and  nuts,  which  they  hold  in  their  hands  exactly 
as  a  man  would  do.  Vegetarians  may  note,  however,  that  when  a 
gibbon  is  fed  on  a  pure  fruit  diet,  it  loses  its  fur,  and  pines  and 
dwines  most  wretchedly ;  but  when  it  is  allowed  to  help  itself  to 
insects  and  other  suitable  animal  food,  it  recovers  tone  forthwith, 
and  becomes  once  more  quite  brisk  and  cheerful. 

In  the  higher  apes  and  in  man,  the  hand  is  thus  an  inherited 
organ.  It  descends  to  us  from  tree-haunting  and  fruit-eating 
ancestors.  The  thumb  was  first  acquired  for  grasping  branches, 
and  afterwards  gained  in  delicacy  of  adjustment  when  it  was 
employed  for  picking  fruits  and  holding  nuts  or  other  food-stuffs. 
When  the  ancestors  of  man  quitted  the  woods  and  took  to  walking 
on  their  hind  legs  in  the  open,  the  hands  on  the  legs  began  to 
lose  their  opposable  thumbs,  and  were  specialised  into  feet,  with  a 
padded  great  toe  of  the  existing  pattern.  At  the  same  time,  the 
true  hands,  being  now  no  longer  employed  to  walk  with,  or  to 
grasp  the  boughs  of  trees,  were  specialised  into  more  delicate 
organs  for  holding  food,  for  wielding  weapons,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  industrial  implements.  But  if  we  had  not  had 
our  arboreal  ancestors,  we  would  never  have  had  the  hands  at  all 
which  they  bequeathed  us — organs  which  only  originate  among 
tree-haunting  creatures.  The  differentiation  into  hands  and  feet 
has  already  begun  in  the  highest  apes,  like  the  gorilla  and  chim- 
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panzee,  in  which  the  fore  paws  are  far  more  prehensile  and  hand- 
like,  and  the  hind  paws  more  used  in  walking  and  more  foot-like  in 
structure ;  while  in  lower  forms,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  feet  that 
are  more  hand-like,  and  the  hands  that  are  more  foot-like,  if  my 
Irish  blood  may  be  permitted  so  openly  to  parade  itself.  Even 
the  gorilla  has  a  better-marked  hand  and  foot  than  the  chimpanzee, 
and  the  chimpanzee  than  the  gibbon.  The  last  trace  of  the  original 
grasping  habit  in  the  human  hand,  it  always  seems  to  me,  is  given 
when  we  prefer  to  walk  with  a  stick,  a  sort  of  lingering  reminis- 
cence of  that  earlier  stage  when  hands  and  feet  alike  bore  their 
alternate  shares  in  our  method  of  progression. 

The  whole  history  of  hand?  is  thus  the  history  of  a  continuous 
specialisation.  First,  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  separated  from 
the  other  digits  in  order  to  form  clasping  or  grasping  organs. 
Then,  the  fore  paws,  being  nearer  to  the  head,  are  specially  em- 
ployed for  holding  fruits  or  nuts,  and  feeding  the  mouth  with 
them.  Next,  as  approaches  are  made  to  the  erect  attitude,  the 
hind  paws  are  developed  into  feet,  with  a  heel  and  a  great  toe, 
while  the  fore  paws  become  more  distinctively  hands,  and  gain  in 
flexibility  and  power  of  modulation.  Finally,  in  civilised  man, 
specialisation  takes  place  between  the  hands  themselves  :  the  right 
is  employed  in  preference  to  the  left,  to  hold  a  weapon,  a  tool,  a 
pen,  a  pencil.  To  sum  it  up  in  two  apt  and  expressive  words,  we 
have  not  only  manipulation  but  also  dexterity. 
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BOOK  III. — continued. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fear, 
Eevenge,  and  Wrong,  bring  forth  their  kind. 

IT  was  a  morning — a  wet,  melancholy  morning — when  JBurders 
Street  looked  at  its  worst.  The  heavy-coloured  clouds  had  not 
the  honesty  to  rain  and  have  done  with  it,  but  were  drizzling  and 
mizzling  in  a  fine,  penetrating  mist,  nothing  very  much  to  look  at, 
and  yet  dense  enough  to  wet  the  poor  people  pretty  effectually 
before  they  had  gone  very  far  in  it. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  night ;  the  road 
was  muddy ;  the  water  stood  in  little  lakes  in  the  worn  places  of  the 
pavement.  Everything  was  wet.  The  houses  were  stained  a  dark, 
sodden  colour ;  the  '  Sun's '  boards  lowered  sullen  and  blurred ; 
the  dirty  doors  looked  dirtier  than  ever ;  the  drops  were  making 
a  monotonous  splashing  down  the  area  of  No.  15,  where  the  girl 
on  the  steps  was  sweeping — presumably  the  wet  from  the  passage ; 
while  occasionally  a  bedraggled,  ragged-skirted  woman  passed 
down  the  street,  her  shawl  drawn  close  about  her  head,  her  hands 
tucked  under  her  armpits. 

Eichard  Leigh  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire.  He  had 
felt  chilly  all  the  morning,  and  Maggie  had  kept  the  fire  up  for 
him.  He  held  his  hands  before  the  little  blaze  as  if  he  found  the 
warmth  it  gave  very  grateful.  And  very  old  and  broken  he  looked 
as  he  sat  bending  over  the  small  grate,  watching  the  jet  of  flame 
with  that  intent,  meaningless  stare  of  his. 

Maggie  had  been  busy  since  breakfast,  in  expectation  of 
Gilbert's  visit.  She  was  now  sitting  at  the  table  with  a  news- 
paper, some  days  old,  open  before  her. 

Suddenly  she  started ;  the  colour  flushed  to  her  cheek. 

'This  is  very  curious.  I  see  here  in  a  list  of  fashionable 
people  the  name  of  Lady  Keyworth.  Who  can  that  be  ? ' 

'  Your  cousin's  wife,  I  suppose,'  said  Leigh,  absently. 
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A  pained  look  came  into  her  face ;  his  faculties  this  morning 
seemed  to  be  weaker  than  usual. 

'  Why,  dear,'  she  remonstrated  gently,  (  you  know  Waveney 
is  not  married.  But  who  can  this  Lady  Keyworth  be  ?  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  one  else  of  the  name ;  and  it  is  spelt  just  as 
Waveney  spells  his.  Perhaps  she  is  the  wife  of  some  one  who  has 
lately  been  made  a  baronet  or  knighted.' 

'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.' 

'  I  shall  ask  him  when  he  comes  to-day.  He  will  be  sure  to 
know  who  she  is.' 

'  Is  your  cousin  coming  here  to-day  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  expect  him  this  afternoon.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
come  this  morning  but  for  the  rain.' 

'  I  am  so  chilly,'  murmured  Leigh  pitifully.  '  It  seems  to  me 
as  cold  as  winter.' 

'  Are  you,  dear  ?  Let  me  stir  the  fire  for  you ;  there,'  she 
had  knelt  down  on  the  hearthrug  beside  him,  'there,  that's  a 
better  blaze,  isn't  it  ? ' 

1 1  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me,  Maggie  ;  I  feel  so  cold 
and  nervous.' 

'  It  is  the  rain,  I  am  sure.  It  looks  wretched  out  of  doors,' 
she  said,  though  the  fire,  she  knew,  had  made  the  room  uncom- 
fortably warm. 

'  No,  I  feel  a  kind  of  apprehension  coming  over  me.  What  is 
that  saying  ? — coming  events  throw  darkness — throw  dark ' 

'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,'  she  suggested. 

'Yes,  that's  it.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,'  he  repeated.  He  drew  nearer  to  the  fire.  The  light  of  in- 
telligence in  his  face  burned  very  feebly.  '  I  feel  so  nervous,'  he 
murmured. 

Her  face  grew  sad  as  she  watched  him.  '  There  are  no  events 
coming  to  us,  dear ;  unless,'  she  added,  '  you  call  the  visit  of  the 
new  landlord  an  event.' 

'  I  don't  like  seeing  strangers.  If  it  were  not  so  wet,  I  think 
I  should  go  out  till  dinner-time.' 

'  No,  but  it  is  too  wet  for  that,'  she  said  quickly.  '  And  really 
this  gentleman  is  of  no  consequence.  I  imagine  he  merely  wishes 
to  see  the  room.'  Careful  to  keep  from  him  everything  that  might 
awaken  his  apprehension,  she  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  of  Gil- 
bert's having  been  so  recently  at  the  Court.  She  had  only  told 
him  that  she  had  met  Mr.  Job's  new  landlord  at  the  '  Sun.'  '  Ah, 
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there's   a   knock,'   she   added.     'I   expect   that   is  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Come  in.' 

Mr.  Job  entered,  and  informed  them  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
waiting  below. 

'  Show  him  up,  please,  Mr.  Job.     We  are  quite  ready  for  him.' 

By  a  little  ruse  Mr.  Gilbert  had  contrived  to  free  himself  from 
the  attendance  of  the  faithful  Finch,  and  had  come  alone.  When 
he  entered  the  room,  Leigh  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
in  front  of  the  small  grate,  bending  low  over  the  fire ;  and  from 
this  position  he  did  not  move. 

'  I  hope,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert  in  a  tone  of  apology,  '  Mr.  Finch 
has  explained  to  you  the  reason  of  my  visit  and  you  will  forgive  the 
intrusion.  I  have  just  become  the  owner  of  this  house,  and  needs 
must  come  and  see  it,  you  know.  I  believe  Mr.  Finch  saw  over 
it  not  long  ago  ?  ' 

Maggie  said  that  this  was  so. 

'  What  a  wretched  morning  ! '  went  on  Mr.  Gilbert  pleasantly. 
'  This  mist  is  more  penetrating  than  rain,  and  a  good  deal  more 
depressing.     What  a  change  from  the  other  afternoon  !     It  is  posi- 
tively cold  to-day.     Even  Waveney  Court  would   look   dreary  a 
morning  like  this,  eh  ? '  he  added,  in  his  light  friendly  way. 

Something  fell  in  the  grate.  There  was  a  sound  like  the 
rattling  of  the  fireirons. 

'  Is  there  any  information  I  can  give  you  ? '  Maggie  asked 
hurriedly,  anxious  for  the  effect  this  allusion  might  have  upon 
her  father. 

'  Thanks,  thanks,'  said  Gilbert.  '  A  few  questions,  perhaps, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you.  How  well  your  rose  has  kept ! 
May  I  smell  it  ? '  The  rose  Gilbert  had  given  her  was  in  a  small 
glass  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  approached  to  take  it.  '-I  am 
so  fond ' 

A  low,  piercing  cry  broke  through  the  room — a  sound  renewed 
and  prolonged  for  some  seconds,  dying  away  at  last  into  a  soft, 
wailing  moan,  like  the  sobbing  of  a  sick  child.  Richard  Leigh, 
his  worn  face  pallid  as  the  dead's,  the  sweat  bursting  out  upon  his 
forehead,  his  whole  form  shaken  and  trembling,  had  fallen  forward, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  moaning  piteously.  Maggie  was 
on  her  knees  by  his  side. 

'  Oh,  father,  father,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Tell  me — speak  to  me.  Don't  moan 
like  this.  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't — pray  don't,'  she  cried,  passing 
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her  arm  round  him  as  she  tried  to  draw  his  head  to  her  bosom. 
'  Speak  to  me,  father ;  tell  me  what  to  do  for  you.  What  is  it  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?  Oh,  father,  speak  to  me.  Indeed ' 

Gilbert  touched  her  on  the  arm.  He  signed  to  her  to  move 
away. 

'  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  explain  to  you,  if  you  will  come  with 
me  a  moment,'  he  whispered,  turning  away. 

Maggie  rose  to  go  with  him.  But  before  she  had  moved  a 
step  from  the  hearthrug  Leigh  had  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

'  Stay  ! '  he  muttered,  in  a  voice  strangely  hollow,  strangely 
unlike  any  sound  she  had  heard  front  him  before.  '  Stay !  You 
shall  not  go  near  him — you  shall  not  touch  him — stay ! '  he 
repeated,  his  voice  rising  with  increasing  vehemence. 

'  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  meeting  an  old  friend  need 
have  put  you  out  like  this,  Leigh,'  smiled  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Maggie  started.  '  Who  is  it,  father  ? '  she  whispered.  '  What 
is  he  to  you  ?  Tell  me.' 

Leigh  took  no  notice  of  her.  '  Why  do  you  come  here  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  A  slightly  inhospitable  question,  that  of  your  father's,  Miss 
Leigh,'  said  Gilbert,  deprecatingly ;  adding,  as  he  turned  to  h£r 
father,  '  you  must  have  a  good  memory  for  faces.  I  should  not 
have  expected  you  to  recognise  me  at  the  first  glance  after- — how 
many  years  is  it  ?  You  have  been  out  of  Dartmoor  about  eight, 
I  know ;  but  I  forget  how  many  years  you  were  in.'  He  spoke  in 
a  friendly,  familiar  way,  as  if  his  inquiries  were  the  most  natural 
in  the  world,  drawing  a  chair  towards  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and 
preparing  to  sit  down. 

Gilbert's  voice,  his  question,  his  own  fears,  his  own  fierce  rage 
and  indignation,  had  goaded  Leigh  to  madness.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  pushing  Maggie  from  him,  rose  to  his  full  height,  and 
turned  upon  Gilbert  with  a  sudden  ferocity  that  made  him  fall 
back  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  window.  Maggie  gazed  at  him  in 
terrified  bewilderment.  The  old  lost,  vacant  look  had  entirely 
left  him.  A  light  of  intense  concentration  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  His 
frame  quivered  with  the  excitement  of  his  passion,  as  the  memory 
of  his  innocence  and  of  his  ruined  life  swept  over  him  in  a  torrent 
of  awful  remembrance.  The  weight  of  years  and  the  feebleness 
of  his  weakened  reason  had  gone  from  him,  and  he  stood  before 
his  enemy,  strong  with  the  vigour  of  manhood,  terrible  from  a 
mad  resentment  of  his  wrongs. 
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{ Swindler,  seducer,  murderer/  he  cried,  the  words  hissing 
from  his  lips.  '  Doubly  murderer,  for  you  would  have  sent  me  to 
death  as  well  as  John  Knight.  How  have  you  the  courage — how 
dare  you  thrust  yourself  upon  me  now  ?  Did  they  tell  you  I  was 
an  old  man  ?  Did  you  think  I  should  be  too  weak  to  hurt  you  ? 
If  they  did,  they  lied,  for  I  am  strong  enough  to  kill  a  better  man 
than  you,  George  Eees,  and  the  sight  of  you  makes  me  mad.' 

Maggie  threw  herself  on  him.  Gilbert  fell  back  still  nearer 
the  window. 

'  Oh,  father ! '  she  cried. 

He  pushed  her  from  him.  '  Let  me  alone,  child.  You  fool, 
George  Eees ;  you  fool  to  give  yourself  to  me  like  this.'  Leigh 
moved  a  step  towards  him.  '  You  fool ! — when  I  have  been 
waiting  twenty-five  years  for  this  ! '  He  laughed.  '  The  day  I 
heard  you  give  evidence  against  me  in  court  I  swore  that,  if  we 
met  again,  I'd  have  your  life.  And  I  have  never  changed  my 
mind.  Yes — once ;  I  ran  from  you  like  a  fool  and  a  coward. 
Seventeen  years !  For  seventeen  years  I  worked  out  your  sen- 
tence. And  it  was  hell !  Look  at  my  daughter  ;  is  this  the  place 
for  her  ?  Is  this  the  life  she  should  lead  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
nothing  to  me  that  she,  too,  has  had  to  suffer  for  your  crime  ? 
There  is  no  justice  either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  but,  by  God, 
there  is  revenge.  Yes,  George  Eees,  revenge  !  And  by  the 
memory  of  my  dead  wife,  by  the  memory  of  all  I  have  suffered 
through  you,  I  say  defend  yourself,  George  Eees,  for  no  power 
on  earth  can  come  between  us  now.'  He  moved  forward  as  he 
spoke. 

Motionless  as  a  figure  of  marble  stood  Eees — his  face  livid,  his 
lips  twitching  nervously,  but  his  presence  of  mind  unshaken. 

'  Yes,  one  power  can,'  he  said  distinctly,  in  a  low,  harsh  voice. 

'  What  power  ?  '  cried  Leigh,  with  an  oath. 

'  The  law.  It  decided  between  us  years  ago :  let  it  decide 
between  us  again.  One  of  its  officers  is  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  Stand  back,  or,  by  Heaven  !  I  will  call  him  up.' 

His  hand  was  on  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

'  Cowardly  villain  !    too  late  !    he   cannot  save  you '  and 

Leigh  sprang  forward,  but  Maggie's  arms  were  about  him. 

Eees  threw  up  the  sash.  The  policeman  was  well  within  call. 
He  was  not  thirty  yards  from  the  house. 

'  Back,  Leigh,  back,  if  you  value  your  liberty,'  said  Eees. 

'  Back,  father,  back,  for  the  love  of  God,'  pleaded  Maggie,  as 
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she  held  him  in  her  grasp  with  a  strength  born  of  the  greatness 
of  her  need. 

He  strove  in  vain  to  throw  her  from  him. 

'  Which  is  it  to  be  ?'  asked  Eees.  '  Quick,  or  I  shall  call  him 
up.'  He  leaned  out  of  the  window  as  he  said  it. 

Leigh's  struggles  ceased.  There  was  a  moment  of  intense 
stillness,  in  which  the  echo  of  the  policeman's  steps  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  The  driving  mist  came  in  at  the  open  window. 
Then  a  low,  stifled  cry  broke  from  Leigh,  and  he  fell  back  to  his 
old  position  by  the  fireplace.  Maggie  released  him  from  her  grasp. 

Rees  drew  in  his  head,  and  closed  the  window.  The  twitching 
of  his  lips  had  changed  to  a  smile.  Consciousness  of  his  triumph 
was  written  in  every  line  of  his  face. 

'Now  I  think  we  understand  one  another,  Leigh,'  he  said 
quietly.  '  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this  violence.  It  is  absurd. 
Miss  Leigh,  I  am  going  to  be  rude  to  you,  I  know,  but  would  you 
mind  leaving  us  for  a  little  while  ?  Now  your  father  is  himself 
again,  I  wish  to  have  some  talk  with  him.' 

'  No,  no,  father,'  she  said.  '  You  do  not  wish  me  to  leave 
you?' 

'  Yes,  you  had  better  go,'  he  muttered. 

The  smile  in  Eees's  face  deepened. 

'No,  father,  I  can't  leave  you — alone  with  this  man,'  she 
pleaded. 

'  Only  for  a  little  while,'  said  Rees  persuasively. 

Maggie  hesitated ;  she  looked  irresolutely  from  one  to  the 
other.  Rees  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  for  her. 

'  You  had  better  go,  as  he  wishes  it,'  said  Leigh. 

Still  she  paused  ;  still  Rees  stood  by  the  open  door ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  she  moved  away. 

'  Thank  you,'  murmured  Rees  as  she  passed  him.  He  closed 
the  door  after  her. 

Leigh  had  sat  down  in  his  chair  by  the  fire.  The  worst 
violence  of  his  passion  had  gone  from  his  face,  but  the  light  of 
intelligence  that  remained  was  lurid  and  terrible.  The  wet  stood 
upon  his  forehead  in  cold  drops.  His  fingers  played  nervously 
with  the  arms  of  the  chair.  His  head  was  bowed.  Rees  still 
smiled  at  the  sight  of  him.  But  if  Rees  had  seen  the  undaunted 
look  in  his  eyes — the  expression  of  invincible  hatred  that  shone 
in  them — it  is  doubtful  whether  the  smile  would  not  have  passed 
from  his  face,  whether  he  would  have  had  the  courage  to  take  his 
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seat  alone  with  him,  with  only  the  breadth  of  the  table  between 
them.  Leigh  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  How  did  you  find  me  out,  and  why  have  you  come  here  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  How  do  you  know  I  did  find  you  out  ?  I  have  bought  this 
house,  and  have  come  to  see  it.' 

'  I  could  tell  that  you  were  not  surprised  to  see  me.' 

'  Your  perception  does  you  credit,  Leigh,'  said  Rees  lightly. 
'  You  are  right :  I  did  expect  to  see  you.  Here  are  the  facts — 
but  first  I  will  open  the  window ;  the  room's  infernally  warm.' 
He  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  returned  to  his  seat  by  the 
table.  '  The  other  afternoon  I  happened  to  meet  your  daughter 
at  Finch's,  as  I  dare  say  she  has  told  you.  Of  course  we  were 
strangers.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  however,  I  learned  that 
she  knew  Waveney  Court,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  Waveney 
Court  had  a  very  special  and  peculiar  interest  for  her — an  interest 
there  was  no  mistaking.  The  other  facts  I  learned  from  Finch  and 
his  wife.  They  told  me  that  she  was  living  here  alone  with  her 
father,  about  whom ' — Eees  glanced  pleasantly  at  Leigh  as  he 
said  it — '  they  felt  there  was  some  mystery.  I  saw,  of  course, 
that  your  daughter  was  a  lady,  and  I  learned  too ' 

'  And  now  that  you  have  found  me,  what  do  you  want  with 
me  ?  '  Leigh  interrupted  him. 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Leigh.  I  will  tell  you  candidly.  While  you 
are  at  large  I  like  to  know  where  you  are.' 

'  Because  murder  will  sometimes  out,  even  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century.' 

'  Because  there  is  an  off-chance  in  these  things,  Leigh,  and 
men  have  come  to  the  gallows  before  now  through  ignoring  it.' 

'  Then,  by  Heaven !  you  admit  that  you  did  it,'  cried  Leigh, 
starting  to  his  feet. 

'  Sit  down,  Leigh,  and  let  us  have  no  more  nonsense.  Admit 
it  ?  Certainly  not.  The  law  found  you  guilty,  and  would  send 
you  back  to  Dartmoor  again  to-morrow.  All  I  say  is,  there  is  an 
off-chance  in  these  cases.  What  I  mean  I  am  not  going  to  explain 
more  fully.  I  tell  you  I  have  my  own  motives  for  liking  to  know 
where  you  are  while  you  are  at  liberty.  By  the  way,  how  is  it 
they  never  let  you  out  ? ' 

'  I  lost  my  remission.' 

'  Did  something  violent,  I  expect.  Violence  has  always  been 
your  failing,  Leigh.  You  have  always  been  too  impetuous.' 

Leigh  had  resumed  his  seat.     He  was  quite  calm  now,  but  the 
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strange  light  burned  no  less  brightly  in  his  eyes.  He  kept  them 
turned  from  Eees. 

'  Why  don't  you  tell  the  police,  and  have  done  with  it  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  A  very  natural  question.  It  was  the  first  that  came  into  my 
mind  when  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  found  you.  I  have 
spent  the  last  few  days  considering  it,'  said  Kees,  with  horrible 
delight  in  the  torture  he  was  inflicting.  '  I  will  be  candid  with 
you.  There  are  several  things  to  be  considered  :  this  is  one  of 
them.  I  don't  want  to  revive  old  associations.  I  have  changed 
my  name  and  my  whole  manner  of  life  since  you  knew  me.  But 
since  we  understand  one  another,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  a  little 
about  myself.  I  believe  you  discovered  one  or  two  facts  in  my 
family  history  for  yourself,  didn't  you  ?  ' 

An  almost  inaudible  ( Yes  '  came  from  Leigh.  Rees  could  not 
see  his  face,  because  it  was  turned  from  him,  but  he  noted  the 
nervous  clutching  of  Leigh's  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
felt  that  he  had  his  revenge  for  the  scene  by  the  window. 

1  Some  years  ago  an  uncle  of  mine  died,'  he  said,  speaking 
with  the  same  quiet  friendliness,  'and  left  me  a  handsome 
property  here  in  the  East  End.  Some  years  before  that  I  had 

made  the  acquaintance  abroad  of '  he  paused,  and  looked 

doubtfully  at  Leigh ;  and,  as  if  he  had  changed  his  mind,  added, 
*  of  a  certain  captain  in  the  army.  On  my  return  to  England 
upon  my  uncle's  death,  I  fell  in  with  him  again  and  was  fortunate 
enough,  owing  to  what  my  uncle  had  done  for  me,  to  be  of  some 
little  service  to  him  and  his  wife,  who  were  always  more  or  less  in 
difficulty.  Well,  they  were  people  in  good  position,  were  very 
civil  to  me  in  return,  and  I  don't  mind  admitting  to  you,  Leigh, 
that  I  owe  a  good  deal  to  them.  Your  daughter  has,  perhaps, 
told  you  my  name  ? ' 

*  She  may  have  told  me  ;  I  don't  remember.' 

'  Well,  it  is  Gilbert — not  an  alias,'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  but 
my  uncle's.  I  took  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will.' 

Leigh  had  turned  round  for  the  first  time.  '  I  want  to  hear 
no  more,'  he  said.  '  I  know  enough  of  your  cursed  history.  At 
the  time  Knight  made  your  acquaintance  you  were  a  swindling 
bookmaker.' 

'  So  you  always  said,  Leigh,  and  I  might  have  prosecuted  you 
for  libel.  I  was  no  more  a  bookmaker  than  you  are.' 

Gilbert's  self-possession  exasperated  Leigh.  '  Where's  Jane 
Knight  ? ' 
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'  My  dear  Leigh,  how  should  I  know  ? ' 

'  She  was  your  motive  for  killing  him.  If  she  had  not  been 
compromised  with  y£u,  she  would  never  have  told  the  lie  she  did. 
Have  you  married  her  ? ' 

Gilbert's  face  changed.  'You  forget  the  evidence  of  the 
servants,'  he  said.  '  They  saw  the  knife  in  your  hand.' 

'  Yes,  but  that  did  not  make  against  my  explanation  of  what 
had  happened.  It  was  Jane  Knight's  evidence  that  convicted  me. 
She  said  she  saw  me  actually  do  it.  It  was  a  He.  She  either  did 
not  come  into  the  room  in  time  to  see  him  actually  stabbed,  but 
said  she  did  to  strengthen  your  case ;  or  was  in  time  to  see  it 
done,  and  lied  to  save  you.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable.  In 
the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  could  not  tell  when  she  came.' 

Gilbert  had  risen  to  his  feet. 

'  But  the  servants — they  would  have  known  if  she  had  come 
in  with  them.' 

'  Not  necessarily ;  all  was  so  sudden  and  confused.  But  it  is 
no  matter ;  in  either  case  it  was  her  lie  that  convicted  me.' 

'  You  forget,'  retorted  Gilbert,  '  that  you  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  Knight  was  ruining  you  and  that  you  would  be  better 
without  him,  and  other  things  like  that.  There  was  no  motive 
for  my  killing  him.' 

'  The  things  I  said ' — Leigh  had  also  risen  to  his  feet — '  were 
only  what  every  man  who  had  a  partner  like  Knight  would  say. 
I  have  told  you  your  motive.  Where  is  she  now  ? ' 

Gilbert  fell  back  one  pace  nearer  the  window  ;  Leigh  moved  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  table,  and  nearer  to  him.  '  Come,  no  more 

of  this,  Leigh.  Sit  down.  I  thought  we  understood '  He 

stopped.  Leigh  had  sprung  forward  and  placed  himself  between 
him.  and  the  window. 

'  You  thought  I  was  at  your  mercy,'  cried  Leigh,  his  whole 
frame  trembling  with  passion.  '  You  thought  you  had  done  me 
with  your  paltry  trick.  You  thought  you  had  escaped  me.  No, 
George  Eees,  no,  so  help  me  Heaven  ! '  With  all  his  strength  he 
threw  himself  upon  Gilbert ;  his  hand  sought  the  man's  throat. 

In  age  there  was  no  great  difference  between  them,  for  Leigh 
was  old  in  everything  but  years ;  the  blood  of  both  was  on  fire 
with  a  passionate  brute  lust  for  mastery;  but  Leigh  was  the 
heavier  and  the  stronger  man.  The  restraints  of  custom  and  of 
creed  that  fetter  the  worst  of  our  instincts  had  dropped  from  him, 
and  the  touch  of  the  man  who  had  ruined  his  life  awoke  the 
fiercest  passions  of  his  nature.  His  sufferings  and  his  wrongs 
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nerved  his  sinews  and  tightened  them  as  with  the  vigour  of 
youth.  The  sin  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 

For  a  few  moments  they  writhed  and  struggled,  desperately 
contesting  each  advantage ;  then  fell  to  the  ground,  Leigh  upper- 
most, his  hand  pressing  his  opponent's  throat.  In  an  instant  he 
had  let  go  his  hold,  and  had  sprung  to  his  feet.  In  the  fall 
Gilbert's  head  had  struck  the  sharp  iron  fender;  he  was  in- 
sensible, his  face  livid,  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound.  Leigh's 
passion  changed  with  the  instantaneous  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
wellnigh  always  follows  murder. 

Not  a  sound  escaped  him.  He  stood  for  some  moments 
motionless,  looking  at  Gilbert's  helpless  form,  a  tumult  of  emotions 
surging  within  him,  awe-stricken,  irresolute  ;  and  then  down  on 
his  knees  he  fell  by  his  side,  raised  his  white  face,  and,  resting  his 
head  on  his  arm,  endeavoured  to  bind  the  wound  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. But  as  he  bent  close  to  him,  he  saw  that  Gilbert  still 
breathed.  Again  his  feelings  changed ;  his  hands  paused ;  his 
hate  seemed  to  rush  back  upon  him  in  all  its  fury ;  for  one 
instant  he  was  tempted  to  tear  away  the  handkerchief  and  re- 
open the  wound ;  and  then,  with  a  savage  cry,  he  yielded  to  the 
better  impulse,  and  proceeded  to  bind  the  wound  yet  tighter. 

The  noise  of  the  struggle  and  the  fall  had  brought  Maggie  to 
the  room,  but  Leigh  did  not  see  her. 

'  No,  no,'  he  muttered,  with  a  kind  of  monstrous  exultation, '  I 
have  not  killed  him.  He  is  not  dead — not  dead — not  dead — not 
dead,'  he  repeated,  his  voice  rising  at  each  repetition  of  the  word, 
until  he  ended  with  a  cry  that  was  fearfully  suggestive  of  the 
wish  come  back  to  him  that  he  were. 

'  Tell  me  what  has  happened,'  implored  Maggie,  bending  over 
him. 

'  No,  he  is  not  dead,'  he  cried  again.  '  Not '  but  pausing 

suddenly,  he  laid  Gilbert's  head  gently  down  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
'  Listen  to  me,'  he  said,  taking  Maggie  by  the  arm.  '  He  is  only 
stunned,  and  I  have  bound  his  wound  so  that  he  cannot  lose 
much  more  blood.'  He  paused  again,  and  stood  holding  her  still 
by  the  arm;  after  a  moment  or  two  he  went  on,  '  Listen  to  me, 
Maggie.  "We  must  leave  this  house,  if  possible,  before  he  comes 
round.  Ask  Mr.  Job  to  go  and  fetch  a  cab,  but  tell  him  of  nothing 
that  has  happened ;  then  pack  up  everything  you  can  lay  hands 
on  with  all  the  speed  you  can ;  I  will  help  you.  In  the  mean- 
while I  will  consider  what  we  are  to  do  with  him,'  pointing  to 
Gilbert.  '  Now  ask  no  questions,  but  go  and  send  Job  for  a  cab.' 
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'  But  Mr.  Job  is  out.  He  went  out  just  before — before  I 
heard  the  noise  that  brought  me  upstairs.' 

Leigh  took  a  turn  down  the  room. 

'  Can  we  do  nothing  more  for  him  ? '  she  asked,  bending  over 
Gilbert. 

'  Mind  you  don't  stain  your  dress  ;  he  is  still  bleeding  a  little. 
Get  the  blacklead  brush  and  dab  the  marks  on  the  fender.  I 
will  burn  those  stains  on  the  carpet  in  a  minute.  No,  we  can  do 
nothing  more  for  him.  He  is  badly  hurt.  How  long  do  you 
think  Job  will  be  ? ' 

'  He  can't  be  long.  There  is  no  one  in  the  shop.  Where  are 
we  going,  dear  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going — but  I  see  this.  We  must 
take  him,'  pointing  to  Gilbert,  '  to  the  nearest  hospital  and  leave 
him  there  on  our  way  to  the  station.  They  will  take  him  in  and 
give  him  immediate  attention.' 

'  But  if  they  should  question  you,  dear  ? ' 

'  They  have  too  many  accidents  to  make  it  likely  they  will  ask 
me  any  questions  I  cannot  answer.  I  don't  know  how  soon  they  will 
be  able  to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  Perhaps  not  for  hours. 
However  long  it  is,  it  will  be  the  length  of  the  start  we  shall  get.' 

'  And  what  will  you  say  to  Mr.  Job  ? ' 

'  Do  we  owe  any  bills  ? '  he  asked. 

She  considered  a  moment.  '  Only  one — the  baker's.  I  have 
it  in  my  pocket.' 

'  Give  it  to  me.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  to  the  baker's 
and  back  ? ' 

'  Oh,  about  five  minutes.' 

'  That  will  do.  When  Job  comes  back,  I  will  go  down  and  tell 
him  that  we  are  going.  You  paid  the  week's  rent  this  morning  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then,  when  I  have  given  him  another  week's  rent  instead  ot 
a  week's  notice,  I  shall  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  go  and 
fetch  a  cab  for  us,  and  when  he  comes  back  with  it,  I  shall  ask 
him  to  pay  this  little  bill  for  us  before  we  go.  While  he  is  gone, 
with  the  cabman's  help,  we  will  get  Gilbert  out  and  drive  off. 
Tommy  is  not  up  yet  ? ' 

'  No.     His  leg  is  not  so  well  this  morning.' 

'  Where  does  he  sleep  ?     At  the  back  of  the  house  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then  Job  will  know  nothing  about  Gilbert's  accident.' 

'  But  the  people  will  see  us  carrying  him  out.' 
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'  Go  and  look  out  of  the  window.  It  is  wetter  than  ever. 
Scarcely  one  person  goes  by  in  five  minutes.  The  street  is 
deserted.  Besides,  he  shall  be  covered  up  with  wraps.' 

Maggie  had  gone  to  the  window. 

'  Yes,  there  is  not  a  soul  in  sight/  she  said ;  adding,  however, 
'  Ah,  here  comes  Mr.  Job.' 

'  Very  good.  I  will  go  down  at  once.  Now  set  to  work  and 
make  the  most  of  every  second.'  And  he  left  the  room  as  he 
spoke. 

When  Waveney  called,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Leigh  and  his 
daughter  had  been  gone  some  hours. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Why,  the  town  would  only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old  bachelor,  who  had 
married  a  girl. 

IN  a  first-class  carriage  of  the  train  that  was  taking  him  from 
London  to  Waveney,  sat,  one  morning,  only  a  few  days  after  he 
had  left  the  Court,  our  friend  Mr.  Bothamley.  He  was  not 
smoking  ;  he  was  not  reading  the  newspaper — the  '  Daily  Express,' 
with  its  able  leader  denouncing  him  with  such  humorous  vehe- 
mence as  the  modern  Cataline  and  enemy  of  the  State,  was 
tucked  into  the  cushions  behind  him ;  literature  of  no  kind  was 
occupying  his  attention ;  and  he  was  neither  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion nor  asleep.  In  short,  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 

But  his  thoughts  had  no  connection  with  the  landscape.  They 
were  political  ?  Certainly  not ;  nobody's  thoughts  could  have 
been  less  so.  They  were  in  some  way  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men  ?  The  truth  must  be  told — they  were  not.  The 
greatest  and  most  disinterested  of  men  are  compelled  to  devote  a 
little  time  to  themselves  occasionally.  The  reader,  however,  shall 
be  let  into  his  secret.  His  thoughts  were  tender  and  romantic. 
He  was  considering  for  the  last  time  the  advisability  of  the  step 
he  was  about  to  take — namely,  that  of  asking  Mrs.  Fry  to  be  his 
wife. 

Why  Mr.  Bothamley  had  not  married  before  ;  why  he  should 
have  wished  to  marry  now ;  why  he  did  not  care  to  marry  a  young 
wife,  are  three  very  interesting  and  suggestive  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  marrying  late  in  life  was  a  family  trait  in  the  pru- 
dent character  of  the  Bothamleys,  love  having  been  in  their  lives 
peculiarly  '  a  thing  apart.'  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Bothamley  felt 
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that,  at  the  height  to  which  his  fortunes  had  now  attained,  a  wife 
was  indispensable  to  him — indispensable  to  the  artistic  complete- 
ness of  the  edifice,  as  upon  the  summits  of  beautiful  spires  and 
domes  we  place  crosses,  weathercocks,  and  the  like.  A  wife 
would  be  a  great  social  convenience  to  him.  He  did  not  care  to 
marry  a  girl,  though  there  were  plenty  who  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  marry  him,  because  he  was  a  humorous  man,  and  was  con- 
sequently sensitive.  But  a  little  while  before  he  had  heard  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  remark  upon  the  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement of  a  man  not  at  all  older  than  himself  to  the  daughter 
of  her  friend,  looking  at  him  as  she  said  it,  '  Ah,  the  old  bird  has 
been  brought  down  at  last,  has  he  ?  Well,  he  will  cut  up  the 
richer  for  the  keeping ; '  and  it  had  made  him  wince.  Besides, 
his  time  and  affection  were  devoted  with  too  much  consistency  to 
the  working  classes  for  him  to  be  able  to  spare  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  them  for  a  young  wife.  As  for  founding  his  family,  he 
intended  to  arrange  for  Arthur  to  do  that. 

But  why  choose  Mrs.  Fry?  Because  she  suited  him  admi- 
rably. By  marrying  her  he  would  be  able  to  laugh  at  his  world — 
a  consideration  with  a  man  of  his  temperament.  By  marrying  her 
he  would  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  Mrs.  Nixon's  social  supremacy 
in  Smeltington  by  becoming  her  distant  connection.  By  marry- 
ing her  he  would  secure  a  wife  who  would  answer  every  social 
purpose  to  perfection.  We  need  only  add  that  he  had  misjudged 
Mrs.  Fry's  age  by  three  or  four  years,  and  that  he  saw  in  her  a 
gentle,  inoffensive  person — though  clearly  she  possessed  consider- 
able energy — with  a  pleasant  face  and  a  refined  manner,  of  good 
family ;  a  woman  who  was  a  little  narrow  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
perhaps,  but  who  otherwise  was  likely  to  make  an  excellent  mistress 
for  Bushby  Hill,  and  a  reasonable  and  unexacting  wife.  His  only 
fear  was  lest  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  might  make  life  with 
her  a  trifle  dull. 

Having  arrived  at  his  journey's  end,  Mr.  Bothamley  procured 
a  vehicle,  and  told  the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  Court. 

In  her  corner  of  the  drawing-room  (Nora  had  failed  to  dis- 
lodge her  from  that  corner)  sat  Mrs.  Fry.  Near  her  was  an  open 
window ;  through  it  she  might  have  seen  the  deep  summer  sky, 
and,  dimly,  the  nests  of  the  rooks  in  the  tops  of  the  elm  trees, 
and  away  to  the  right  the  tower  of  Waveney  Church,  and  beyond 
it  the  line  of  little  hills  with  the  windmill.  But  she  seldom 
looked  up  from  her  papers,  and  when  she  did,  her  eyes  wandered 
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mechanically  to  the  pretty  arrangement  of  ferns  in  the  grate.  The 
fate  of  many  a  little  truant  was  being  decided  this  morning,  for 
Mrs.  Fry  was  '  doing  the  attendances  '  with  a  view  to  the  approach- 
ing school  treat.  The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  that  by-and-by 
came  through  the  open  window  fell  upon  unhearing  ears. 

Still,  at  a  less  busy  time,  the  idea  of  a  declaration  from  Mr. 
Bothamley  had  certainly  occurred  to  her,  but  at  no  time  the  idea 
of  refusing  him.  How  far  she  was  tempted  by  the  splendour  of 
his  position  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  ;  undoubtedly  as  his  wife 
a  wider  and  more  glorious  field  would  be  afforded  for  her  religious 
activities,  and  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  Alexander  was  not  more 
anxious  than  she.  We  are  inclined  to  think  she  had  been  won 
just  a  little  by  the  grace  of  our  great  friend's  manner  and  person. 
But  Mrs.  Fry  would  have  accepted  a  much  less  tempting  offer  to 
escape  from  Nora,  whom  she  had  every  reason  to  detest. 

So  that  when  Edwards  entered  the  room  and  unexpectedly 
announced  the  member  for  Smeltington,  a  little  flush  of  heightened 
expectation  did  colour  the  good  lady's  cheek,  and  her  eyes  did 
brighten,  and  the  throb  of  her  heart  grew  almost  audible  as  she 
came  forward  to  receive  him.  For  the  moment  he  thought  her 
really  pretty. 

No,  upon  the  scene  that  followed  the  reader  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  look.  Mr.  Bothamley  put  his  question  in  a  delicate 
and  gentlemanly  way,  in  language  warm  enough  to  be  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  the  lady  and  adequately  to  express  the  strength 
of  his  attachment,  but  not  so  passionate  as  to  be  humorous ;  and 
again  he  thought  how  pretty  she  looked  when,  with  womanly 
modesty  mingled  with  a  certain  confidence  becoming  her  years, 
she  said  her  irrevocable  Yes.  And  this  is  all  the  reader  will  be 
allowed  to  know.  There  was  no  one  but  Mrs.  Fry  at  the  Court, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Bothamley  should  stay  to  luncheon 
and  go  on  to  Smeltington  by  an  evening  train. 

The  last  occasion,  upon  which  Mrs.  Fry  had  been  in  danger 
of  seeing  herself  in  the  peculiarly  unfavourable  light  in  which 
Mr.  Edwards's  prejudice  saw  her,  had  been  that  on  which  she  had 
suggested  his  discontinuing  the  use  of  a  certain  summer-house 
after  dinner  for  his  hour  or  so  of  slumberous  meditation.  The 
suggestion,  naturally,  had  nettled  him  at  the  time,  having  been 
palpably  only  one  of  those  little  shafts  which  Mrs.  Fry  launched 
from  time  to  time  for  his  annoyance.  Still,  for  nearly  a  week,  the 
practice  had  been  discontinued,  and  he  had  courted  the  kindly 
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offices  of  the  Sleep  Grod  in  his  own  pantry.  But  however  willing 
that  deity  may  have  been  to  oblige  him,  his  attempts  to  seal  the 
eyelids  of  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  made  deplorably  ineffectual  by 
the  flies.  In  the  course  of  the  week  he  had  not — quite  literally — 
enjoyed  forty  winks.  So  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  quietly 
resumed  his  old  habit,  and  had  since  gone  to  the  summer-house 
for  his  doze  regularly  every  day  after  the  servants'  hall  dinner. 

The  arbour  itself  was  a  picturesque  little  retreat,  one  story 
high,  with  windows  that  blinked  sleepily  through  the  cool  green 
ivy  that  fringed  them  half  over  like  drowsy  lids.  A  pleasanter 
place  to  doze  in  Waveney  Court  scarcely  afforded,  and  why  it  had 
so  long  been  left  as  a  mere  winter  palace  for  ribston  pippins  and 
storehouse  for  gardeners'  tools,  it  would  very  much  have  puzzled 
any  one  to  say.  It  held  two  rooms,  identical  in  size  and  shape. 
It  was  one  of  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  that  held  the 
stained  glass  which,  in  a  Philistine  mood,  Waveney's  grandfather 
had  banished  from  the  dining-room. 

The  summer-house  lay  deep  in  the  shrubbery  on  the  confines 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  by  way  of  which  Edwards  generally  reached 
it,  following  a  path  that  wound  through  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  from  the  stables  and  the  back  of  the  house.  The  path 
that  ended  just  before  "Waveney's  study  also  led  past  it. 

Hither,  as  was  his  wont,  Edwards  came  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  of  Mr.  Bothamley's  visit ;  and,  as  usual,  he  mounted  to 
the  upper  story.  Having  arranged  his  Windsor  armchair  in  a 
convenient  position  by  the  table,  he  sat  down.  His  next  care  was 
his  pipe — no  cumbersome  churchwarden  that  slumber  might 
scatter,  but  an  old  sweet  briar-root,  shining  and  seasoned,  in- 
different to  falls.  Deliberately  he  filled  the  pipe ;  tardily  lighted 
it.  Then,  having  wiped  and  adjusted  his  glasses,  he  opened  his 
paper  and  began  to  read. 

A  deep,  sultry  stillness  rested  on  the  air.  It  was  the  hour  of 
nature's  siesta.  Not  a  sound  came  through  the  opened  window — 
except,  perhaps,  the  murmur  from  the  insects  in  the  flowers  below, 
and  the  dreamy  cawing  of  the  rooks  about  the  distant  trees  in 
the  avenue.  Nature  seemed  to  have  set  them  to  caw  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  sleep.  When  from  time  to  time  old  Edwards  coughed, 
the  noise  sounded  harsh  and  profane.  A  cat  stole  into  the  room, 
and  its  noiseless  tread  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  hush. 
The  intermittent  buzzing  of  a  bluebottle  was  the  one  discordant 
sound  ;  but  that  sensibly  deepened  the  stillness. 

10—2 
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Edwards  obeyed  the  promptings  of  nature  and  the  hour.  The 
paper  waved  in  his  hand  ;  his  head  fell  back  ;  his  mouth  opened, 
his  pipe  slipping  down  to  his  lap  ;  his  breathing  grew  deep — grew 
even  sonorous  ;  he  roused  for  an  instant,  and  then  relapsed  for  good 
into  peaceful  slumber.  Datur  hora  quieti.  The  cat  curled  itself 
up  in  a  shaded  sunbeam  that  fell  through  the  old  stained  glass ; 
the  bluebottle  passed  out  into  the  still  air,  lingered  for  a  moment 
in  the  ivy,  and  then  its  buzzing  died  in  the  distance. 

Presently  Edwards  dreamed.  Mr.  Bothamley  was  discussing 
with  Mrs.  Hope  the  merits  of  a  certain  sherry,  and  he,  Edwards, 
was  endeavouring  ineffectually  to  get  a  place  in  the  argument, 
being  kept  out  of  it  by  his  inability  to  discover  which  sherry 
they  were  discussing.  By-and-by  Mrs.  Hope  was  metamorphosed 
into  Mrs.  Fry,  and  then — he  started !  Was  he  dreaming,  or  did 
he  really  hear  a  voice?  He  roused  still  further,  and  listened. 
His  dream  must  have  come  to  him  through  the  gate  of  horn,  for 
he  certainly  did  hear  a  voice  in  the  room  below  him.  This  was 
what  it  was  saying  : 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  savour  of  precipitancy,  if  I  venture  so  soon 
to  touch  upon  the  question  of  when — of  when  so  much  happiness 
is  to  be  assured  me ;  though  in  such  a  matter  as  this — when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  natural  weakness  of  the  affections — one 
may  be  forgiven  some  degree  of  impatience,  I  fancy.' 

The  door  stood  ajar  ;  Edwards  caught  every  syllable  distinctly. 
'  You  would  like  it  to  take  place  this  year — in  the  autumn, 
perhaps  ? '  was  the  yielding  answer. 

*  Certainly  not  later  than  October  or  November.  If  I  were  to 
put  it,  "  October  or  November  ?  "  I  feel  sure  the  delicacy  of  your 
feelings  would  lead  you  to  say,  "  November."  So  may  I  put  it 
like  this  :  Have  you  any  objection  to  October  ?  ' 

A  little  laugh,  a  murmured  '  No,'  and  then  a  crisp,  sibilant 
detonation,  soft  and  seductive,  sounding  in  Edwards's  ear  fearfully 
and  convincingly  like  a  kiss,  broke  the  drowsy  stillness. 

Edwards's  face  was  a  picture  !  The  perspiration  beaded  his 
forehead.  Every  emotion  in  the  whole  range  of  human  suffering 
in  turn  contorted  his  features.  Horror  at  his  position  was  pro- 
bably the  most  dreadful  and  the  predominant.  It  was  terrible.  He 
durst  not  move,  he  durst  not  close  the  door,  he  durst  not  go ;  he 
durst  not  cough  to  let  them  know  his  propinquity — because  he 
had  heard  too  much.  The  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  keep 
as  still  as  death.  At  any  moment  they  might  come  upstairs  to 
see  the  window.  At  best,  he  was  doomed  to  violate  every  feeling 
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of  modesty  and  duty  in  his  nature  by  filling  the  detestable  role  of 
the  eavesdropper.  '  If  she  must  have  a  lover,  what  does  she  want 
to  bring  him  here  for  ?  '  he  thought  in  his  agony. 

In  his  confusion  he  lost  several  exchanges  of  the  dialogue. 
When  he  heard  comprehendingly  again,  Mrs.  Fry  was  saying : 

'  Your  nephew  lives  with  you,  I  believe  ?  ' 

'  Smeltington  has  been  his  home  hitherto.  It  will  not  remain 
so  much  longer,  I  think.' 

'  You  expect  he  will  marry  ?  ' 

'  I  have  every  hope  of  it.' 

'  You  will  miss  him  very  much,  I  should  fancy.' 

'  I  should  have  missed  him  very  much,'  was  the  tactful  reply. 
'  Your  nephew  and  he  are  great  friends.' 

'  Yes  ;  what  a  difference  there  is  in  young  men,  Mr.  Both ' 

'  Benjamin,'  corrected  the  great  man  fondly.  '  Benjamin,'  he 
repeated  wheedlingly.  '  Please  call  me  Benjamin.' 

There  was  a  brief,  mysterious  pause. 

'It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  dear  Waveney  to  lose  his 
mother  so  young,'  Mrs.  Fry  went  on.  '  He  was  only  eleven  when 
she  died.  It  was  her  hope,  poor  thing,  that  I  should  take  her 
place;  but  affection  is  not  enough  for  that.  My  poor  brother 
George  naturally  made  much  of  the  boy,  and  liked  to  have  him  a 
great  deal  with  him.  But  his  influence  was  not  quite  all  one 
could  have  wished.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  was  the  grave,  sympathetic  rejoinder. 

'  A  more  charming  person  in  many  ways  than  my  poor  brother 
you  seldom  meet.  He  was  one  of  those  affable,  indifferent  men 
who  are  always  popular.  But  he  was  weak — fatally  weak — and 
sadly  injudicious  as  far  as  dear  Waveney  was  concerned,  who  was 
a  boy  who  needed  most  careful  management.  I  think  so  much  in 
dear  Waveney  is  attributable  to  this,  and  feel,  for  that  reason,  that 
one  should  be  very  tolerant.  It  was  such  a  comfort  to  me  when 
he  married.' 

'  Yes  ? '  Mr.  Bothamley's  tone,  however,  sounded  the  least 
bit  bored. 

'  Yes.  It  was  my  dear  brother's  wish  that  I  should  continue 
to  reside  here  for  Waveney's  sake  ;  for  I  think  he  came  to  see  at 
last  that  he  had  not  always  been  quite  judicious.  Such  a  wish 
as  that  was,  of  course,  most  binding.' 

'  It  would  be  to  you,  I  feel  sure.' 

Edwards  was  choking.  He  had  wholly  forgotten  the  peril  of 
his  position.  The  fear  of  discovery  had  vanished.  A  great 
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astonishment,  a  suffocating  indignation,  had  taken  possession  of 
him.     He  breathed  with  difficulty. 

'  Yes,  it  has  been  very  trying  for  me,'  he  heard  Mrs.  Fry  say, 
in  that  sweet,  patient  voice  of  hers,  a  moment  or  two  later.  '  One 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  dear  George's  weakness  showed  itself 
was  in  his  treatment  of  some  of  our  old  servants.  The  butler  and 
housekeeper  have  been  in  the  family  an  immense  number  of  years, 
and  are  naturally  privileged  persons.  But  dear  George  showed  no 
discretion.  He  let  them  take  advantage  of  his  kindness,  and  that 
is  always  such  a  mistake.  Now  they  have  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  Edwards,  the  butler — you  saw  him  to-day  at 
lunch — is  quite  passe,  and  as  obstinate  and — what  was  that  ? ' 

'  It  sounded  like  a  noise  above  our  heads.  Ah,  there  is  the 
probable  erplanation,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley,  pointing  to  the  cat 
that  was  tumbling  precipitately  down  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Fry  was 
satisfied. 

What  had  happened  was  this  :  Edwards's  feelings  had  for  one 
moment  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
treading,  in  so  doing,  upon  the  tail  of  the  slumbering  cat.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  might  in  time  have 
recovered  some  degree  of  composure  but  for  these  words  from  Mr. 
Bothamley : 

'  I  think  I  have  heard  that  there  is  an  interesting  window  in 
this  summer-house.  Is  it  in  the  room  above  ?  ' 

Edwards  turned  icily  cold.  All  power  went  from  his  limbs. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  frozen  to  the  chair.  At  the  same  time  his 
mind  became  a  pitiful  blank. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  old  stained  glass  ? ' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  know  very  little  about  it.  But  I  certainly  take  an 
interest.  I  am  too  much  the  disciple  of  progress  to  be  able  to  say 
with  the  man  in  the  play,  "  I  love  everything  that's  old,"  but  I 
can  go  with  him  as  far  as  "  old  friends,  old  books,  old  wine,  and,  I 

believe I  forget  what  the  other  thing   is.     Shall  we   go 

upstairs  ? ' 

'  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'  assented  Mrs.  Fry,  who  did  not 
know  her  Goldsmith  well  enough  to  feel  the  discreet  omission.  She 
went  first  up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  Mr.  Bothamley  followed  her. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Edwards  either  to  jump  out  of  the 
window  or  to  hide,  to  feign  sleep  would  probably  have  been  the 
wisest  course  he  could  have  adopted.  Alas  !  power  to  do  anything 
had  left  him.  He  had  caught  every  word  that  had  been  said ;  he 
now  heard  their  footsteps  on  the  stairs ;  he  knew  that  in  another 
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couple  of  seconds  Mrs.  Fry  would  have  entered  the  room  ;  and  a 
genial  warmth  suffused  itself  over  him,  and  a  smile  rippled  to  his 
lips.  He  was  lost.  When  Mrs.  Fry  opened  the  door,  he  actually 
nodded  to  her. 

That  gentlewoman's  feelings,  when  her  eyes  rested  on  the  pic- 
ture in  the  chair,  no  words  could  describe.  We  rather  think  her 
first  impulse  was  simply  to  '  go  for '  him  ;  at  all  events,  it  looked 
like  it.  One  glance  at  his  face  was  more  than  enough  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  heard  every  word. 

'  How  dare  you  ?  How  dare  you  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  with  pas- 
sionate incoherence.  '  What  right  have  you  here  ?  I  told  you 
never  to  come  again.' 

This  outburst  broke  the  spell.  Edwards  recovered  his  self- 
possession  in  an  instant. 

'  Which,  begging  your  pardon,  I  had  a  right ' 

'  Listening ' 

'  Which  I  was  so  sitchuated  as  I  couldn't  help.  I  should  have 
come  down  at  first,  only  I  thought  it  was  best  for  your  feelings  as 
I  should  stay  where  I  was.  I  haven't  gained  much  by  listening, 
as  you  call  it,  for  such  a  pack  of  lies  I  never  heard.' 

'  Edwards  ! ' 

'  Yes,  mum,  I  know  what  I'm  saying.  I  have  kep  my  place  a 
good  many  years,  but  I  am  going  to  speak  now.  The  things  as 
you  have  been  telling  this  gentleman,  or  rather  giving  of  him  to 
understand — for  you  ain't  got  the  honesty  to  say  'em — is  more 
than  I  can  bear,  and  it's  right  as  he  should  know  that  there  isn't 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  'em.  A  better  gentleman  than  Sir  Waveney 
doesn't  live,  as,  if  you're  a  friend  of  his,  sir,  you  must  know. 
He's  a  good  gentleman,  and  he's  been  a  good  nephew  to  you,  mum, 
letting  you  live  on  here  when,  if  he'd  consulted  his  own  peace  and 
happiness,  he'd  have — have  acted  very  different,  he  would.  But 
he  had  too  much  respect  for  his  father's  wishes,  which  was  that  he 
should  let  you  have  a  home  here  as  long  as  you  cared  to  stay 
— which  is  a  very  different  triing  to  what  you  was  telling  this 
gentleman.  I  wonder  you  dare — I  wonder  you  dare  speak  of  Sir 
George  as  you  have,  calling  of  him  names  too  with  your  "  weaks  " 
and  your  "  injudiciouses."  Where'd  you  get  a  better  brother  than 
he  was  ?  Nowhere ;  he  was  a  pattern,  a  model,  he  was.  And  the 
kindest  master  and  father  as  ever  lived.  Not  many  men  would 
have  let  themselves  be  put  on  as  he  did.  I  say  nothin'  about  your 
remarks  of  me  and  Mrs.  Hope.  I  dare  say  I  am  passey,  and  I 
don't  know  as  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  after  thirty  years.  But  you 
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shan't  be  troubled  with  my  obstinacy  again,  mum,  for  I  shall  give 
Sir  Waveney  notice  as  soon  as  he  comes  home ;  Mrs.  Hope  may 
do  as  she  pleases.  I  am  very  sorry  as  you  should  have  been 
troubled  with  it  so  long.  Yes,  I'm  going  now.  These  is  things  as 
have  been  on  my  mind  a  good  many  years,  and  it's  a  wonder  they 
haven't  come  out  before.  But  I'm  going  now.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  for  having  spoke  as  I  have  done  before  you,  but  I  doubt  if  you 
know  what  you're  doing,  and  perhaps  this  '11  tell  you.' 

And  thereupon  Edwards  turned,  and,  forgetting  his  newspaper 
and  pipe,  walked  straight  from  the  room. 

What  followed  it  is  needless  to  relate.  Mrs.  Fry  was  in  tears, 
and  Mr.  Bothamley  did  his  best  to  console  her.  He  treated  the 
whole  thing  as  a  joke.  At  first  she  was  very  bitter,  but  under  his 
attentions  gradually  became  resigned.  The  afternoon,  of  course, 
was  spoilt.  Mrs.  Fry's  spirit,  for  the  time,  was  crushed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  humiliation. 

Mr.  Bothamley  did  not  resolve  to  break  off  the  engagement ; 
but,  as  he  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day  on  his  homeward  journey, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  life  with  Mrs.  Fry  might  not  be  very  dull, 
after  all. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

No  man,  at  one  time,  can  be  wise  and  love. 

UPON  Waveney's  return  to  the  Court  a  day  or  two  later  (Nora  was 
staying  with  some  friends  at  Cowes),  Edwards  kept  his  threat  and 
gave  warning. 

His  story  of  the  encounter  in  the  summer-house  afforded  con- 
siderable amusement  to  Waveney,  who  would  have  been  slow  to 
accept  the  warning  but  for  the  old  fellow's  insistence.  Edwards, 
however,  not  only  had  a  strait  sense  of  his  duty,  but  felt  besides 
that,  after  so  vigorous  an  assertion  of  independence,  further  sub- 
mission to  Mrs.  Fry  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  self-respect. 
And  Waveney,  who  had  not  forgotten  Nora's  wishes  in  the  matter, 
yielded  and  accepted  the  warning,  determining  at  the  same  time 
to  see  that  the  old  man  was  handsomely  provided  for. 

The  news  of  his  aunt's  engagement  was  a  great  relief  to 
Waveney.  At  no  time  had  Mrs.  Fry's  presence  been  less  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  life  at  the  Court  than  since  his  marriage. 
In  Nora  Mrs.  Fry  had  met  her  equal;  from  the  hour  of  their 
introduction  they  had  been  subtle  and  implacable  foes. 
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Mrs.  Fry's  victims  had  for  the  most  part  been  men — Sir 
Greorge,  Waveney,  Mr.  Fry.  For  the  kind  of  suffering  she  inflicted 
there  was  no  better  subject  than  a  good-natured  elderly  man,  as 
there  was  no  worse  than  a  clever,  sceptical,  unscrupulous  young 
woman  like  Nora.  But  this  state  of  things  had  been  trying  for 
Waveney,  for  with  so  much  fighting  going  on  about  him,  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  come  in  for  a  good  many  miscellaneous 
missiles.  Besides,  the  perpetual  clash  of  arms  grows  monotonous. 

It  was  upon  some  such  matters  as  these  that  he  was  reflecting 
over  a  solitary  dessert  after  a  very  silent  dinner  with  his  aunt, 
when  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
Edwards  announced— 

'Mr.  Bendham.' 

Expressions  of  pleasure  and  surprise  followed  from  Waveney, 
and  of  apology  from  Arthur.  Edwards  was  desired  to  bring  back 
certain  portions  of  the  dinner,  and  to  request  Mrs.  Hope  to  see 
that  a  room  was  duly  made  ready.  But  it  was  not  until  Arthur 
had  finished  his  meal  that  the  object  of  his  unexpected  visit  was 
touched  upon.  Then,  having  lighted  a  cigarette,  after  a  little 
premonitory  pause,  he  said  : 

'  I  am  in  the  worst  trouble  I  have  ever  been  in.' 

'  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  for  goodness  sake  fill  up  your  glass/ 
said  Waveney. 

Arthur  accepted  the  decanter.  '  The  truth  is  this  :  I  have  done 
it  at  last.  But  I  suppose  I  had  better  give  you  the  whole  story.' 

'  By  all  means.' 

'  Well,  you  know,  for  some  time  now — for  nearly  two  years,  I 
should  think — I  have  been  on  the  point  of — of  proposing  to  your 
sister-in-law,  May.  Well,  yesterday  afternoon  I  did  it.' 

'  My  dear  old  fellow,  I  congratulate  you — from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  congratulate  you.  There  is  no  need  to  ask  whether 
you  were  accepted.  Everybody  has  been  wondering  why  you  have 
been  such  an  unconscionable  time  about  it.' 

'  No,  I  say,  you  don't  mean  that,'  stammered  Arthur.  '  I  had 
no  idea  anybody ' 

'  Anybody?  Everybody,  I  tell  you.  You  have  been  the  subject 
of  unceasing  speculation.' 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Arthur.  '  You  don't  know  why  I  have 
not — not  asked  her  before.  I  have  had  a  pretty  strong  reason. 
It  is  my  confounded  position,  my  dependence  upon  that ' 

Waveney's  face  changed.  '  Ah,  to  be  sure,'  he  said  seriously. 
'  I  forgot  that  for  the  moment.  But  it  is  all  right  now*?  ' 
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'  Goodness  knows  !  I  wish  it  were,'  groaned  Arthur.  '  What 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  spoken  to  my  uncle,  and  he  says — 
"  Not  another  shilling  if  you  marry  her." ' 

'  But  he  doesn't  mean  it  ?  ' 

'  Mean  it !     I  thought  you  knew  my  uncle  by  this  time.' 

Waveney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  have  been  a  fool — worse  than  a  fool.  I  have  been  a  villain 
to  act  as  I  have.  She  is  the  dearest  creature  in  the  world,  and  I 
have  been  a  brute  to  let  her  suppose  I  cared  for  her.  I  have 
known  I  could  never  marry  her.  He  told  me  years  ago  that  I 
should  never  have  her.  And  I  have  tried  to  forget  her,  and  to 
make  her  forget  me ;  for  I  have  always  known  she  liked  me,  and 
that  was  really  the  worst  part  of  it.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  How 
could  I  be  with  her,  and  think  she  cared  for  me,  and ' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Waveney.  '  I  believe  she  would  have  broken 
her  heart  without  you.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  as  it  stands. 
The  question  resolves  itself  to  this  :  How  are  you  to  marry  her  in 
spite  of  your  uncle  ? ' 

'I  haven't  a  penny  in  the  world,'  was  Arthur's  melancholy 
admission. 

'  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Nixon  ?  ' — and  Waveney  smiled  as  he 
asked  it. 

'  Yes ;  I  have  explained  my  position  to  her.  She  will  give  her 
consent  if  I  get  my  uncle's.  You  see,  the  thing  is  this — he  wants 
me  to  marry  Lady  Alexandrina  Millrind.  If  I  do,  of  course  I 
shall  be  his  heir.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

'  Lady  Alexandrina  Millrind  !     She  is  no  temptation  ? ' 

Arthur  laughed. 

'  She  is  a  handsome  girl  all  the  same.  And  you  are  prepared 
to  marry  dear  little  penniless  May,  and  chance  it  ?  It  is  a  bold 
venture,  after  the  life  you  have  led.' 

Arthur  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two.  '  I  have  thought  about 
it,  and  I  believe  I  am  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice.  You  know 
I  have  never  cared  for  knocking  about  town.  It  is  not  my  line.  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  a  profession  to  work  at.  I  have 
always  said  so.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  have.  I  can  answer  for  May.  Well  then, 
the  question  is  :  what  can  you  do  ?  The  Church  is  the  profession 
you  would  have  chosen,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  that  now.' 

'  Why  ? ' 
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'  Well,  a  man  who  has  been  knocking  about  town  isn't  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  you  would  expect  to  turn  parson.' 

'I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  What  does  knocking 
about  town  mean  in  your  case?  Knowing  some  decent  people, 
belonging  to  a  club  or  two,  and  wearing  a  coat  that  fits.  I  see 
nothing  in  this  to  prevent  a  man  from  going  into  the  Church.  It 
is  the  usual  thing  to  go  straight  into  the  Church  after  knocking 
about  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Where's  the  difference  ? ' 

Arthur  said  nothing. 

'  No,  depend  upon  it,  knocking  about  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  question  is,  what  sort  of  man  is  the  fellow  who  has  done 
the  knocking  about  ?  .  .  .  Well,  let  me  see,  you  have  got  your 
degree.  You  took  honours  at  Oxford ' 

'  A  couple  of  able  Thirds  ! ' 

' and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  exams.  Buckle 

to,  and  it  won't  be  long  before  you  are  in  your  first  curacy. 
Then  .  .  .'  Waveney  reflected.  'Waveney  is  in  my  gift,  you 
know,  and  the  rector  is  an  oldish  man.  You  would  probably  not 
have  very  long  to  wait.  .  .  .  Nonsense !  Pooh !  don't  talk  about 
that.  You  would  be  the  very  man  for  us.  I  will  give  you  the 
particulars  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Now,  come  out  and  get  some 
fresh  air,  will  you  ? ' 

'  You  would  have  made  a  good  man  of  business,'  laughed 
Arthur,  as  he  followed  him.  '  My  word  !  you  have  made  my  heart 
lighter.' 

As  they  crossed  the  hall,  Waveney  added  in  conclusion,  '  I 
have  more  than  one  string  to  my  bow.  I  have  the  gift  of  another 
living  about  five  miles  off.'  At  that  moment  a  servant  handed 
him  a  letter.  With  a  few  words  of  apology,  he  turned  back  to  the 
dining-room  and  shut  the  door. 

The  letter  was  in  Maggie's  handwriting.  Addressed  by  her  to 
Gifford  Street,  it  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Court  from  there.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

'My  dear  Waveney, — At  last  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  I 
have  not  time  even  now  to  tell  you  all  I  have  gone  through  since 
we  left  London ;  but  at  all  events  I  can  relieve  the  anxiety  which 
I  am  afraid  you  must  have  felt  if  you  called  at  Burders  Street  as 
you  intended,  by  assuring  you  that  we  are  in  safety. 

'  How  I  have  wondered  what  your  feelings  were  when  you  came 
to  Burders  Street  (as  I  have  no  doubt  you  did)  and  found  that  we 
were  gone  !  What  did  you  think  had  spirited  us  away  ?  Did  dear 
old  Mr.  Job  tell  you  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  visit  ?  If  so,  perhaps  you 
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guessed  the  truth — that  he  was  the  cause  of  our  flight.  Though 
I  don't  quite  see  why  you  should,  for  if  you  had  known  who  Mr. 
Gilbert  was,  you  would  naturally  have  told  me  about  him. 

*  Well,  dear,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  our  story  is  this.' 
[Here  followed  a  narration  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  including  an  account,  which  her  father  had 
given  her,  of  how  Gilbert  had  met  with  his  injury.  The  letter 
was  continued  thus :]  When  we  had  left  him  at  the  hospital,  we 
drove  to  Liverpool  Street  station,  where  a  porter  took  our  luggage 
to  the  cloak-room,  and  brought  us  a  ticket.  A  few  minutes  after, 
father  gave  the  ticket  to  another  porter,  and  he  got  the  things 
out  of  the  cloak-room  for  us,  and  put  them  on  a  cab,  and  we  drove 

to .     I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 

arrangements.  Father  was  managing  it  all  with  that  terrible 
clear-headedness  that  made  me  tremble  (alas  !  with  only  too 
much  reason,  as  it  has  proved)  for  what  might  follow.  He  had 
not  decided  where  we  were  to  go,  but  wished  to  make  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  for  them  to  trace  us,  and  to  get  out  of  London  as 
soon  as  he  could.  He  said  that  as  long  as  we  went  to  a  large 
town,  one  was  as  good  as  another,  and  that  time  was  the  all- 
important  consideration.  It  was  fear  lest  we  should  not  have 
time  to  cross  the  Channel  that  prevented  us  from  making  for  the 

Continent.     So  when  we  got  to ,  and  the  luggage  was  being 

taken  from  the  cab,  he  left  me  with  it,  and  went  into  the  station 
as  if  to  look  for  some  one  who  was  to  meet  us.  He  really  went  to 
inquire  what  places  the  next  train  passed  through,  and  found  that 
the  first  large  town  it  stopped  at  was  Smeltington.  [A  cry  broke 
from  Waveney.]  To  Smeltington  accordingly  we  travelled — 
separately ;  and  arrived  here,  left  our  luggage  separately  at  the 
cloak-room,  and  did  not  meet  till  we  were  well  away  from  the 
station.  Our  first  care  was  to  look  for  lodgings.  Father  was 
afraid  to  go  to  an  hotel.  The  station  stands  in  rather  a  new 
part  of  the  town  (so  the  landlady  says,  for  I  have  hardly  been 
out),  where  they  are  building  a  number  of  new  streets  of,  at 
present,  comparatively  clean  little  houses.  Well,  we  have  taken 
refuge  in  one  of  these  (you  will  see  our  address  above ;  we  are 
close  to  the  station),  and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  make  me  suppose  that  we  are  in  any  danger  of  dis- 
covery. Perhaps  that  wretched  man  is  still  insensible,  or  he 
may  even  be — no,  it  would  be  terrible  to  think  that  he  had  met 
his  end  at  father's  hand,  even  though  it  were  half  accident, 
and  in  spite  of  the  awful  wrong  to  father  of  which  I  believe 
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he  has  been  guilty.  But  altogether  it  has  been  an  aging  ex- 
perience, dear.  May  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  as  afraid 
of  a  policeman  as  I  am  ! 

Now  I  must  tell  you  the  saddest  part  of  all.     It  is  so  very 
sad  that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  write  it.     Waveney  dear,  I 
am  afraid  my  poor  father  has  quite  lost  his  memory.     He  knows 
me,  and  that  is  all ;  at  least,  I  think  he  knows  me,  for  there  are 
times  when  I  cannot  be  sure.     I  have  been  obliged  to  have  a 
doctor  to  see  him.    He  declined  to  give  a  definite  opinion,  but  his 
manner  deepened  my  worst  fears.     You  see,  it  is  only  what  the 
German  doctor  said  would  probably  happen  if  he  received  another 
shock.     But  it  is  a  terrible  trial  to  me,  dear.     It  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  me  if  you  could  come  to  Smeltington  before  very  long. 
It  is  not  far  from  Waveney  (the  thought   gives  me  a  curious 
feeling),  though  I  dare  say  it  is  a  tiresome  cross-country  journey. 
But  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  if  it  were  only  for  an  hour  or 
two,  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  next.     .     .     . 
Here  the  letter  came  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
Before  they  separated  for  the  night,  Waveney  said  to  Arthur  : 
1  You  must  return  to  Smeltington  to-morrow  ?  ' 
'  Yes  ;  we  have  some  people  coming  to  stay  with  us.' 
'  Any  one  of  importance,  may  I  ask  ? ' 
1  No  one  of  the  least. .   But  I  have  to  look  after  them.' 
'  Well,'  Waveney  began,  '  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  find  it  rather 

slow  here  just  now,  and  one  good  turn,  they  say ' 

Arthur   stopped   him.      '  Capital ! '  he   said.       '  We  shall  be 

delighted,  and ' 

'  Perhaps  I  could  say  a  word  to  the  uncle,  eh  ?  ' 
Arthur  laughed  ;    and  a  few  minutes  later,   they  bade  one 
another  good  night. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE   NARRATIVE   IS   CONTINUED   BY   MISS   LEIGH. 
I. 

To  think  that  we  have  been  in  Smeltington  more  than  half  a  year  ! 
That  summer  and  autumn  have  both  passed  away,  and  that  now 
winter  is  opening  into  spring !  I  have  always  loved  the  spring  ; 
but  I  feel  I  have  never  watched  the  lengthening  days  with  so 
much  thankfulness  as  I  watch  them  now.  I  manage  to  do 
without  the  lamp  until  after  tea,  for  that  seems  somehow  like 
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giving  the  winter  its  death-blow.  I  remember  that  as  children 
we  used  to  think  it  was  summer  when  we  first  had  tea  by  day- 
light, and  could  never  understand  why  it  was  not  until  so  long 
after  that  they  let  us  lie  upon  the  grass.  When  I  had  my  last 
walk  with  Waveney,  I  saw  that  the  hedges  were  spangled  with 
little  specks  of  green. 

We  are  not  in  the  lodgings  we  took  when  we  first  came  here. 
We  were  only  in  them  a  few  days  ;  Waveney,  after  his  first  visit, 
found  these  for  us  in  the  next  road,  and  here  we  have  remained 
ever  since.  We  have  two  sitting-rooms  and  two  bed-rooms,  and  the 
landlady  and  her  daughter  are  nice  people  and  make  us  comfort- 
able. I  have  no  work  to  do,  nowadays,  beyond  my  household 
duties,  which  are  limited,  and  attending  to  my  father,  for 
Waveney  has  been  very  good  to  us.  The  dear  old  fellow  insists 
upon  it. 

Alas  !  the  months  that  have  gone  by  have  done  nothing  to 
restore  my  poor  father's  memory.  It  seems  to  be  quite,  quite 
gone.  He  just  knows  me,  and  that  is  all.  I  fancy  he  knows 
Waveney,  too,  but  of  that  I  cannot  be  sure.  The  sight  of 
Waveney  certainly  brings  him  some  kind  of  associations,  for  while 
he  is  in  the  room,  my  father  never  ceases  to  watch  him,  and  he 
has  that  puzzled,  baffled  look  in  his  face  which  makes  my  heart 
ache  so — a  look  as  if  he  were  groping  in  some  dark  corner  of  his 
brain  for  a  recollection  he  feels  to  be  there,  but  can  never  find. 

There  is  something  very  mysterious — mysterious  as  it  is  terrible 
— about  this  disease.  It  is  so  capricious  in  its  development  that 
the  doctors  seem  to  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  about  it. 
It  was  very  wonderful  that,  after  having  been  mentally  helpless 
for  so  long  a  time,  he  should  regain  the  full  and  vivid  use  of  his 
faculties  in  a  few  moments,  as  he  regained  it  during  that  interview 
with  Gilbert.  I  sometimes  think  that  perhaps  some  great  excite- 
ment might  even  now  restore  his  powers — temporarily,  at  least. 

When  I  told  the  doctor,  who  is  now  attending  my  father,  of 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  (as  it  seems  to  me)  recovery  of  his 
faculties  that  preceded  his  present  prostration,  he  expressed  some 
surprise.  He  said  that  when  the  memory  is  temporarily  lost,  it 
is  commonly  restored  as  suddenly  as  it  disappeared ;  but  when 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  progressive,  if  the  memory  is  re- 
covered at  all,  which  rarely  happens,  the  recovery  is  generally 
gradual.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  another  shock,  if  indeed 
my  poor  father  is  capable  of  receiving  one,  would  probably  prove 
fatal. 
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When  I  said  that  his  memory  was  quite  gone,  I  was  not,  per- 
haps, perfectly  accurate.  His  actions  are  purely  automatic.  He 
has  almost  entirely  lost  the  power  of  speech.  He  appears  not  to 
be  conscious  of  anything  I  do  for  him,  nor  of  anything  that  goes 
on  about  him.  And  yet  from  the  strange  things  to  which  he 
occasionally  gives  utterance,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  still 
retains  some  vague  recollections  of  the  past,  and,  curious  as  it 
may  appear,  I  believe  they  are  in  some  way  associated  with 
Waveney.  He  startled  me  a  little  time  ago  by  suddenly  exclaim- 
ing, apropos  of  nothing  so  far  as  I  could  tell, '  Waveney  is  coming 
to-day;  he  is  going  to  bring  us  his  wife.'  Waveney  was  not 
coming  that  day,  and  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  Waveney  was 
not  married ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  understand  me.  The  sight  of 
Waveney  appears  to  make  him  restless ;  though  when  Waveney 
speaks  to  him  he  never  answers,  nor  does  he  show  in  any  way 
that  he  understands  what  he  says.  Why  his  poor  wandering 
thoughts  should  turn  especially  on  my  cousin  is  altogether  a 
mystery  to  me. 

Waveney  has  been  anxious  that  we  should  leave  Smeltington. 
It  is  a  detestable  place,  and  I  should  be  thankful  to  leave  it ;  but 
the  doctor  will  not  give  his  consent.  He  tells  us  that  absolute 
quiet  is  essential  to  my  father,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  undergo 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  journey.  But  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  stay  here  very  much  longer,  for  Waveney  thinks  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bothamley  are  not  likely  to  remain  in  London, 
where  they  have  been  living  since  their  return  from  their  honey- 
moon, for  longer  than  another  month ;  and  I  must  not  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  Aunt  Maria.  Mr.  Bothamley  is  an  oppressively 
important  person  in  Smeltington,  and  it  is  odd  to  know  that  one 
has  the  honour  of  being  his  niece.  He  is  immensely  rich,  and 
has  the  finest  house  on  Bushby  Hill.  But  poor  Aunt  Maria ! 
Waveney  believes  she  has  found  her  match. 

This  is  not  a  poor  part  of  Smeltington.  Our  road  is  positively 
fashionable — at  least  so  it  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  year  ago. 
A  retired  baker  and  his  wife  are  our  next-door  neighbours,  and  a 
few  doors  off  lives  a  commissionaire  who  is  employed  at  one  of  the 
largest  shops  in  the  town.  He  is  a  very  fine  old  man,  and,  when 
he  has  all  his  medals  on,  looks  like  an  elderly  general.  Still, 
though  this  is  not  really  the  poor  part  of  Smeltington,  ours  is  the 
best  road  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  bow  windows,  and 
small  patches  of  garden  between  us  and  the  roadway ;  but  in  the 
other  roads  there  are  not  many  houses  which  possess  both  these 
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distinctions.  In  one  way  and  another  I  have  come  to  know  two  or 
three  of  the  poorer  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  my  friends 
is  a  poor  girl  whose  story,  unhappily,  is  as  common  as  it  is  sad.  A 
few  weeks  ago  she  tried  to  end  her  misery  in  a  canal  not  far  from 
here,  but  was  rescued  after  she  had  thrown  herself  in.  One  cannot 
say  one  sympathises  with  such  an  act  as  that,  and  yet,  when 
one  thinks  of  her  utter  want  of  a  future,  of  the  irreparable 
stain  upon  her  life,  one  is  not  surprised  that  she  should  wish  to 
end  it.  I  have  had  a  strange  feeling  about  the  canal  ever  since 
I  have  known  this  poor  child  (she  is  only  a  girl  of  seventeen !). 
Its  still,  black  water  seems  to  have  gained  a  kind  of  weird  fasci- 
nation over  me.  I  found  at  one  time  that  my  walks  nearly 
always  brought  me  to  its  banks,  and  yet  I  could  never  look  at  it 
without  shuddering.  I  have  resolved  now  not  to  go  near  it ;  but 
still  I  cannot  get  it  thoroughly  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  if  I  lie 
awake  at  night,  the  picture  of  it,  so  silent  and  black  and  cruel  in 
the  starlight,  will  keep  coming  back  to  me,  and  it  always  seems  as 
if  it  were  ivaiting.  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  mean,  but  that  is 
the  feeling  it  gives  me — as  if  it  were  waiting.  It  is  a  horrid 
thought,  and  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  having  allowed  it  to  gain 
this  hold  upon  me.  But  hard  as  I  try  to  keep  it  from  my  mind, 
it  will  constantly  return,  and  it  is  always  that  same  feeling — as  if 
it  were  waiting.  It  is  very  tiresome,  for  the  walks  by  the  canal 
are  amongst  the  prettiest  in  the  country  round  Smeltington. 

Waveney  is  very  good  in  lending  me  books.  His  visits  make 
the  red-letter  days  in  my  life.  They  have  opened  a  new  line  which 
shortens  the  journey  for  him,  so  that  he  can  have  a  long  day 
in  Smeltington  and  return  to  the  Court  in  the  evening.  The 
nearness  of  our  house  to  the  station  is  a  great  convenience.  There 
are  plenty  of  trains,  and  he  and  I  often  go  a  station  or  two  out 
into  the  country.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the 
comfort  it  is  to  feel  that  I  have  him  to  go  to.  The  loneliness  of 
those  long  years  aged  me.  But  he,  too,  poor  old  fellow,  appears  to 
have  some  shadow  on  his  life.  I  don't  know  what  it  is ;  he  will  not 
take  me  into  his  confidence.  I  wish  he  would  !  I  have  several  times 
thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  telling  me,  but  he  always  changes 
his  mind  at  the  last  moment,  as  if  he  determined,  after  all,  to  keep 
his  trouble  to  himself.  I  fancy  sometimes  it  must  be  the  want  of 
achievement  in  his  life  which  troubles  him.  In  spite  of  occasional 
restlessness  and  indecision,  he  was  very  ambitious  as  a  boy. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OLD    HANDS. 

KARL  STEINMETZ  lifted  his  pen  from  the  paper  before  him  and 
scratched  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger. 

'  Now,  I  wonder,'  he  said  aloud,  '  how  many  bushels  there  are 
in  a  ton.  Ach,  how  am  I  to  find  that  out?  These  English 
weights  and  measures,  this  English  money,  when  there  is  a 
metrical  system ! ' 

He  sat  and  hardly  looked  up  when"  the  clock  struck  seven.  It 
was  a  quiet  room,  this  in  which  he  sat,  the  library  of  Paul's  Lon- 
don house.  The  noise  of  Piccadilly  reached  his  ears  as  a  faint 
roar,  not  entirely  unpleasant,  but  sociable  and  full  of  life.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  the  great  silence  of  Kussia,  where  sound 
seems  lost  in  space,  the  hum  of  a  crowded  humanity  was  a  pleasant 
change  to  this  philosopher,  who  loved  his  kind  while  fully  recog- 
nising its  little  weaknesses. 

While  he  sat  there  still  wondering  how  many  bushels  of  seed 
made  a  ton,  Paul  Alexis  came  into  the  room.  The  younger  man 
was  in  evening  dress.  He  looked  at  the  clock  rather  eagerly. 

'  Will  you  dine  here  ? '  he  asked,  and  Steinmetz  wheeled  round 
in  his  chair.  '  I  am  going  out  to  dinner,'  he  explained  further. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  elder  man. 

'  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough's.' 

Steinmetz  bowed  his  head  gravely »     He  said  nothing.     He 
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was  not  looking  at  Paul,  but  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet.     There 
was  a  short  silence.     Then  Paul  said  with  entire  simplicity : 

'  I  shall  probably  ask  her  to  marry  me.' 
•  '  And  she  will  probably  say  yes.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,'  said  Paul  with  a  laugh.  For 
this  man  was  without  conceit.  He  had  gradually  been  forced  to 
admit  that  there  are  among  men  persons  whose  natural  inclination 
is  towards  evil,  persons  who  value  not  the  truth,  nor  hold  by 
honesty.  But  he  was  guileless  enough  to  believe  that  women  are 
not  so.  He  actually  believed  that  women  are  truthful  and  open 
and  honourable.  He  believes  it  still,  which  is  somewhat  startling. 
There  are  a  few  such  dullards  yet.  '  I  do  not  see  why  she  should,' 
he  went  on  gravely.  He  was  standing  by  the  empty  fire-place,  a 
manly,  upright  figure,  one  who  was  not  very  clever,  not  brilliant 
at  all,  somewhat  slow  in  his  speech,  but  sure,  deadly  sure,  in  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose. 

Karl  Steinmetz  looked  at  him  and  smiled  openly  with  the 
quaint  air  of  resignation  that  was  his. 

'  You  have  never  seen  her,  eh  ?  '  inquired  Paul. 

Steinmetz  paused,  then  he  told  a  lie,  a  good  one,  well  told, 
deliberately. 

'No.' 

'  We  are  going  to  the  opera,  Box  F  2.  If  you  come  in  I  shall 
have  pleasure  in  introducing  you.  The  sooner  you  know  each  other 
the  better.  I  am  sure  you  will  approve.' 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  marry  money.' 

'Why?' 

Steinmetz  laughed. 

'  Oh,'  he  answered,  '  because  everybody  does  who  can.  There 
is  Catrina  Lanovitch,  an  estate  as  big  as  yours,  adjoining  yours. 
A  great  Eussian  family,  a  good  girl  who  ...  is  willing.' 

Paul  laughed,  a  good  wholesome  laugh. 

'  You  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  my  manifold  and  obvious 
qualifications,'  he  said.  '  Catrina  is  a  very  nice  girl,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  would  marry  me  even  if  I  asked  her.' 

'  Which  you  do  not  intend  to  do.' 

'  Certainly  not.' 

'  Then  you  will  make  an  enemy  of  her,'  said  Steinmetz  quietly. 
'  It  may  be  inconvenient,  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  A  woman 
scorned  .  .  .  you  know.  Shakespeare  or  the  Bible,  I  always  max 
them  up.  No,  Paul,  Catrina  Lanovitch  is  a  dangerous  enemy. 
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She  has  been  making  love  to  you  these  last  four  years,  and  you 
would  have  seen  it  if  you  had  not  been  a  fool !  I  am  afraid,  my 
good  Paul,  you  are  a  fool,  God  bless  you  for  it ! ' 

'  I  think  you  are  wrong,'  said  Paul  rather  curtly ;  '  not  about 
me  being  a  fool,  but  about  Catrina  Lanovitch.  If  you  are  right, 
however,  it  only  makes  me  dislike  her  instead  of  being  perfectly 
indifferent  to  her.' 

His  honest  face  flushed  up  finely,  and  he  turned  away  to  look 
at  the  clock  again. 

'  I  hate  your  way  of  talking  about  women,  Steinmetz.'  he  said. 
'  You're  a  cynical  old  beast,  you  know.' 

'  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  Prince.  I  admire  all  women — they 
are  so  clever,  so  innocent,  so  pure-minded.  Do  not  your  English 
novels  prove  it,  your  English  stage,  your  newspapers,  so  high- 
toned  ?  Who  supports  the  novelist,  the  play-wright,  the  actor — 
who  but  your  English  ladies  ? ' 

'  Better  than  being  cooks — like  your  German  ladies,'  retorted 
Paul  stoutly — '  if  you  are  German  this  evening.  Better  than 
being  cooks.' 

'  I  doubt  it !  I  very  much  doubt  it,  my  friend.  At  what  time 
shall  I  present  myself  at  Box  F  "2  this  evening  ? ' 

'  About  nine — as  soon  as  you  like.' 

Paul  looked  at  the  clock.  The  pointers  lagged  horribly.  He 
knew  that  the  carriage  was  certain  to  be  at  the  door,  waiting  in 
the  quiet  street  with  its  great  restless  horses,  its  two  perfectly- 
trained  men,  its  gleaming  lamps  and  shining  harness.  But  he 
would  not  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  being  the  first  arrival. 
Paul  had  himself  well  in  hand.  At  last  it  was  time  to  go. 

'  See  you  later,'  he  said. 

'  Thank  you — yes,'  replied  Steinmetz,  without  looking  up. 

So  Paul  Howard  Alexis  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  hand  of  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  and  as  he  left  his  own  door  that  lady  was  re- 
ceiving Claude  de  Chauxville  in  her  drawing-room.  The  two  had 
not  met  for  some  weeks — not  indeed  since  Etta  had  told  the 
Frenchman  that  she  could  not  marry  him.  Her  invitation  to  dine, 
couched  in  the  usual  friendly  words,  had  been  the  first  move  in  that 
game  commonly  called  '  bluff.'  Claude  de  Chauxville's  acceptance 
of  the  same  had  been  the  seco«d  move.  And  these  two  persons, 
who  were  not  afraid  of  each  other,  shook  hands  with  a  pleasant 
smile  of  greeting,  while  Paul  hurried  towards  them  through  the 
busy  streets. 

11—2 
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'  Am  I  forgiven — that  I  am  invited  to  dinner  ? '  asked 
de  Chauxville  imperturbably,  when  the  servant  had  left  them 
alone. 

Etta  was  one  of  those  women  who  are  conscious  of  their  dress. 
Some  may  protest  that  a  lady  moving  in  such  circles  would  not  be 
so.  But  in  all  circles  women  are  only  women,  and  in  every  class 
of  life  we  meet  such  as  Etta  Bamborough — women  who,  while 
they  talk,  glance  down  and  rearrange  a  flower  or  a  piece  of  lace. 
It  is  a  mere  habit,  seemingly  small  and  unimportant ;  but  it  marks 
the  woman  and  sets  her  apart. 

*  Etta  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  beautifully  dressed — too 
beautifully  dressed,  it  is  possible,  to  sit  down.  Her  maid  had  a 
moment  earlier  confessed  that  she  could  do  no  more,  and  Etta 
had  come  downstairs  a  vision  of  luxury,  of  womanly  loveliness. 
Nevertheless,  there  appeared  to  be  something  amiss.  She  was  so 
occupied  with  a  flower  at  her  shoulder  that  she  did  not  answer  at 
once. 

'  Forgiven  for  what  ? '  she  asked  at  length,  in  that  pre-occupied 
tone  of  voice  which  tells  wise  men  that  only  questions  of  dress  will 
be  considered. 

De  Chauxville  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  his  graceful  Gallic 
way. 

'  Mon  Dieu  I '  he  exclaimed.  '  For  a  crime  which  requires  no 
excuse,  and  no  explanation  other  than  a  mirror.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  innocently. 

'  A  mirror  ?  ' 

'  Yours.  Have  you  forgiven  me  for  falling  in  love  with  you  ? 
It  is,  I  am  told,  a  crime  that  women  sometimes  condone.' 

'  It  was  no  crime,'  she  said.  She  had  heard  the  wheels  of 
Paul's  carriage.  '  It  was  a  misfortune.  Please  let  us  forget  that 
it  ever  happened.' 

De  Chauxville  twirled  his  neat  moustache,  looking  keenly  at 
her  the  while. 

'  You  forget,'  he  said.     '  But  I — will  remember.' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  turned  with  a  smile  to  greet  Paul. 

'  I  think  you  know  each  other,'  she  said  gracefully  when  she 
had  shaken  hands,  and  the  two  men  bowed.  They  were  foreigners, 
be  it  understood.  There  were  three  languages  in  which  they  could 
understand  each  other  with  equal  ease. 

'Where  is  Maggie ?' exclaimed  Mrs.  Bamborougb.  'She  is 
always  late.' 
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'  When  I  am  here,'  reflected  de  Chauxville.  But  he  did  not 
say  it. 

Miss  Delafield  kept  them  waiting  a  few  minutes,  and  during 
that  time  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough  gave  a  very  fine  display  of 
prowess  with  the  double-stringed  bow.  When  a  man  attempts  to 
handle  this  delicate  weapon,  he  usually  makes,  if  one  may  put  it 
thus  crudely,  an  ass  of  himself.  He  generally  succeeds  in  snapping 
one  and  probably  both  of  the  strings,  injuring  himself  most  cer- 
tainly in  the  process. 

Not  so,  however,  this  clever  lady.  She  had  a  smile  and  an 
epigram  for  Claude  de  Chauxville,  a  grave  air  of  sympathetic 
interest  in  more  serious  affairs  for  Paul  Alexis.  She  was  bright 
and  amusing,  guileless  and  very  worldly-wise  in  the  same  breath- 
simple  for  Paul  and  a  match  for  de  Chauxville  within  the  space 
of  three  seconds.  Withal  she  was  a  beautiful  woman  beautifully 
dressed.  A  thousand  times  too  wise  to  scorn  her  womanhood,  as 
learned  fools  are  prone  to  do  in  print  and  on  platform  in  these 
wordy  days,  but  wielding  the  strongest  power  on  earth^ — to  wit,  that 
same  womanhood — with  daring  and  with  skill.  A  learned  woman 
is  not  of  much  account  in  the  world.  A  clever  woman  rules  as 
much  of  it  as  lies  in  her  neighbourhood — that  is  to  say,  as  much 
as  she  cares  to  rule.  For  women  love  power,  but  they  do  not  care 
to  wield  it  at  a  distance. 

Paul  was  asked  to  take  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  down  to 
dinner  by  the  lady  herself. 

'  Mon  ami,'  she  said  in  a  quiet  aside  to  de  Chauxville  before 
making  her  request,  'it  is  the  first  time  the  Prince  dines 
here.' 

She  spoke  in  French.  Maggie  and  Paul  were  talking  to- 
gether at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  De  Chauxville  bowed  in 
silence. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  was  necessarily  general,  and  as 
such  is  not  worth  reporting.  No  general  conversation,  one  finds, 
is  of  much  value  when  set  down  in  black  and  white.  It  is  not 
even  grammatical  nowadays.  To  be  more  correct,  let  us  note  that 
the  talk  lay  between  Etta  and  Monsieur  de  Chauxville,  who  had  a 
famous  supply  of  epigrams  and  bright  nothings  delivered  in  such 
a  way  that  they  really  sounded  like  wisdom.  Etta  was  equal  to 
him,  sometimes  capping  his  sharp  wit,  sometimes  contenting 
herself  with  silvery  laughter.  Maggie  Delafield  was  rather 
distraite,  as  de  Chauxville  noted.  The  girl's  dislike  for  him  was 
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an  iron  that  entered  the  quick  of  his  vanity  anew  every  time  he 
saw  her.  There  was  no  petulance  in  the  aversion,  such  as  he  had 
perceived  with  other  maidens  who  were  only  resenting  a  passing 
negligence,  or  seeking  to  pique  his  curiosity.  This  was  a  steady, 
and,  if  you  will,  unmaidenly  aversion  which  Maggie  conscien- 
tiously attempted  to  conceal. 

Paul,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  what  hostesses  call  heavy  in  hand. 
He  laughed  where  he  saw  something  to  laugh  at,  but  not  else- 
where, which  in  some  circles  is  considered  morose  and  in  bad 
form.  He  joined  readily  enough  in  the  conversation,  but  origin- 
ated nothing.  Those  topics  which  occupied  his  mind  did  not 
present  themselves  as  suitable  to  this  occasion.  His  devotion  to 
Etta  was  quite  obvious,  and  he  was  simple  enough  not  to  care  that 
it  should  be  so. 

Maggie  was  by  turns  quite  silent  and  very  talkative.  When 
Paul  and  Etta  were  speaking  together  she  never  looked  at  them, 
but  fixedly  at  her  own  plate,  at  a  decanter,  or  a  salt-cellar.  When 
she  spoke  she  addressed  her  remarks — valueless  enough  in 
themselves — exclusively  to  the  man  she  disliked,  Claude  de 
Chauxville. 

There  was  something  amiss  in  the  pretty  little  room.  There 
were  shadows  seated  around  that  little  table  a  quatre,  beside  the 
guests  in  their  pretty  dresses  and  their  black  coats;  silent  cold 
shadows,  who  ate  nothing,  while  they  chilled  the  dainty  food  and 
took  the  sweetness  from  the  succulent  dishes.  These  shadows 
had  crept  in  unawares,  a  silent  partie  carree,  to  take  their  phan- 
tom places  at  the  table,  and  only  Etta  seemed  able  to  jostle  hers 
aside  and  talk  it  down.  She  took  the  whole  burden  of  the  con- 
versation upon  her  pretty  shoulders,  and  bore  it  through  the  little 
banquet  with  unerring  skill  and  unflinching  good-humour.  In 
the  midst  of  her  merriest  laughter,  the  clever  grey  eyes  would 
flit  from  one  man's  face  to  the  other.  Paul  had  been  brought 
here  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Claude  de  Chauxville  had  been 
invited  that  he  might  be  tacitly  presented  to  his  successful  rival. 
Maggie  was  there  because  she  was  a  woman,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary fourth.  Puppets  all,  and  two  of  them  knew  it.  And  some 
of  us  know  it  all  our  lives.  We  are  living,  moving  puppets.  We 
let  ourselves  be  dragged  here  and  pushed  there,  the  victim  of 
one  who  happens  to  have  more  energy  of  mind,  a  greater 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  a  keener  grasp  of  the  situation  called 
life.  We  smirk  and  smile,  and  lose  the  game  because  we 
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have  begun  by  being  anvils,  and  are  afraid  of  trying  to  be  a 
hammer. 

But  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough  had  to  Seal  with  metal  of  a 
harder  grain  than  the  majority  of  us.  Claude  de  Chauxville  was 
for  the  moment  forced  to  assume  the  humble  role  of  anvil  because 
he  had  no  choice.  Maggie  Delafield  was  passive  for  the  tame 
being,  because  that  which  would  make  her  active  was  no  more 
than  a  tiny  seedling  in  her  heart.  The  girl  bid  fair  to  be  one  of 
those  women  who  develop  late,  who  ripen  slowly,  like  the  best 
fruit. 

During  the  drive  to  the  Opera-  House  the  two  women  in 
Etta's  snug  little  brougham  were  silent.  Etta  had  her  thoughts 
to  occupy  her.  She  was  at  the  crucial  point  of  a  difficult  game. 
She  could  not  afford  to  allow  even  a  friend  to  see  so  much  as  the 
corner  of  the  cards  she  held. 

In  the  luxurious  box  it  was  easily  enough  arranged — Etta  and 
Paul  together  in  front,  de  Chauxville  and  Maggie  at  the  other 
corner  of  the  box. 

'  I  have  asked  my  friend  Karl  Steinmetz  to  come  in  during 
the  evening,'  said  Paul  to  Etta  when  they  were  seated.  '  He  is 
anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance.  He  is  my  .  .  .  prime 
minister  over  in  Russia.' 

Etta  smiled  graciously. 

'  It  is  kind  of  him,'  she  answered,  '  to  be  anxious  to  make  my 
acquaintance.' 

She  was  apparently  listening  to  the  music ;  in  reality  she  was 
hurrying  back  mentally  over  half  a  dozen  years.  She  ha,d  never 
had  much  to  do  with  the  stout  German  philosopher,  but  she 
knew  enough  of  him  to  scorn  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  have 
forgotten  her  name  and  her  individuality.  Etta  Bamborough  had 
never  been  disconcerted  in  life  yet;  this  little  incident  came 
very  near  to  bringing  about  the  catastrophe. 

'  At  what  time,'  she  asked,  '  is  he  coming  in  ? ' 

'  About  half-past  nine.' 

Etta  had  a  watch  on  a  bracelet  on  her  arm.  Such  women 
always  know  the  time. 

It  was  a  race,  and  Etta  won  it.  She  had  only  half  an  hour. 
De  Chauxville  was  there,  and  Maggie  with  her  quiet,  honest  eyes. 
But  the  widow  of  Sydney  Bamborough  made  Paul  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife,  and  she  promised  to  give  him  his  answer  later.  She  did 
it  despite  a  thousand  difficulties  and  more  than  one  danger — 
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accomplished  it  with,  as  the  sporting  people  say,  plenty  to  spare — 
before  the  door  behind  them  was  opened  by  the  attendant,  and 
Karl  Steinmetz,  birrly,  humorously  imperturbable  and  impene- 
trable, stood  smiling  gravely  on  the  situation. 

He  saw  Claude  de  Chauxville,  and  before  the  Frenchman"  had 
tuqied  round  the  expression  on  Steinmetz'  large  and  placid 
countenance  had  changed  from  the  self-consciousness  usually  pre- 
ceding an  introduction  to  one  of  a  dim  recognition. 

'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  madame  somewhere  before, 
I  think.  In  St.  Petersburg,  was  it  not  ? ' 

Etta,  composed  and  smiling,  said  that  it  was  so,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Maggie.  De  Chauxville  took  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  that  young  lady's  side,  and  placing  himself  near  enough 
to  Paul  and  Etta  to  completely  frustrate  any  further  attempts  at 
confidential  conversation. 

For  a  moment  Steinmetz  and  Paul  were  left  standing  together. 

'I  have  had  a  telegram,'  said  Steinmetz  in  Eussian.  'We 
must  go  back  to  Tver.  There  is  cholera  again.  When  can  you 
come  ? ' 

Beneath  his  heavy  moustache  Paul  bit  his  lip. 

'  In  three  days,'  he  answered. 

'  True  ?  You  will  come  with  me  ?  '  inquired  Steinmetz  under 
cover  of  the  clashing  music. 

'  Of  course.' 

Steinmetz  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  glanced  towards  Etta, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

SAFE. 

THE  season  wore  on  to  its  perihelion — a  period,  the  scientific 
books  advise  us,  of  the  highest  clang  and  crash  of  speed  and  whirl, 
of  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  deepest  glow  of  a  planet's  existence. 
The  business  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  scientific 
demolition  of  our  common  enemy,  Time,  received  all  the  care  which 
such  matters  require. 

Debutantes  bloomed  and  were  duly  culled  by  aged  connoisseurs 
of  such  wares,  or  by  youthful  aspirants  with  the  means  to  pay 
the  piper  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  settlement.  The  usual 
number  of  young  persons  of  the  gentler  sex  entered  the  lists  of 
life,  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  love  that  makes  the 
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world  go  round,  to  ride  away  from  the  joust  wiser  and  sadder 
women. 

There  was  the  same  round  of  conventional  pleasures  which 
reader  and  his  humble  servant  have  mixed  in  deeply  or  dilettante, 
according  to  his  taste  or  capacity  for  such  giddy  work.  There  was 
withal  the  usual  heart-burning,  heart-bartering,  heart — anything 
you  will  but  breaking.  For  we  have  not  breaking  hearts  among 
us  to-day.  Providence,  it  would  seem,  has  run  short  of  the  com- 
modity, and  deals  out  only  a  few  among  a  number  of  persons. 

Amidst  the  whirl  of  rout,  and  ball,  and  picnic,  race-meeting, 
polo-match,  and  what-not,  Paul  Howard  Alexis  stalked  misunder- 
stood, distrusted ;  an  object  of  ridicule  to  some,  of  pity  to  others, 
of  impatience  to  all.  A  man,  if  it  please  you,  with  a  purpose — a 
purpose  at  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  most  of 
us,  having  decided  that  there  is  no  future,  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  despise  the  present. 

Paul  soon  discovered  that  he  was  found  out — at  no  time  a 
pleasant  condition  of  things,  except,  indeed,  when  callers  are  about. 
That  which  Eton  and  Cambridge  had  failed  to  lay  its  finger  upon, 
every  match-making  mother  had  found  out  for  herself  in  a  week. 
That  the  discovery  had  been  carefully  kept  in  each  maternal 
breast,  it  is  needless  to  relate.  Ces  dames  are  not  confidential 
upon  such  matters  between  themselves.  When  they  have  scented 
their  game  they  stalk  him,  and  if  possible  bag  him  in  a  feline 
solitude  which  has  no  fears  for  stout  ambitious  hearts.  The  fear  is 
that  some  other  prowling  mother  of  an  eligible  maiden  may  hit 
upon  the  same  scent. 

Paul  was  invited  to  quiet  dinners  and  a  little  music,  to  quiet 
dinners  without  the  music,  to  a  very  little  music  and  no  dinner 
whatever.  The  number  of  ladies  who  had  a  seat  in  a  box  thrown 
upon  their  hands  at  the  last  minute — a  seat  next  to  Angelina 
in  her  new  pink,  or  Blanche  in  her  sweet  poult  de  sole — the 
number  of  these  ladies  one  can  only  say  was  singular,  because 
politeness  forbids  one  to  suggest  that  it  was  suspicious.  Soft 
cheeks  became  rosy  at  his  approach — partly,  perhaps,  because  soft 
and  dainty  toes  in  satin  slippers  were  trodden  upon  with  maternal 
emphasis  at  that  moment.  Soft  eyes  looked  love  into  eyes  that, 
alas  !  only  returned  preoccupation.  There  was  always  room  on  an 
engagement  card  for  Paul's  name.  There  was  always  space  in  the 
smallest  drawing-room  for  Paul's  person,  vast  though  the  latter  was. 
There  was — fond  mothers  conveyed  it  to  him  subtly  after  supper 
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and  champagne — an  aching  void  in  more  than  one  maiden  heart 
which  was  his  exact  fit. 

But  Paul  was  at  once  too  simple  and  too  clever  for  matron  and 
maid  alike  :  too  simple,  because  he  failed  to  understand  the  inner 
meaning  of  many  pleasant  things  that  the  guileless  fair  one  said 
to  him ;  too  clever,  because  he  met  the  subtle  matron  with  the 
only  arm  she  feared,  a  perfect  honesty.  And  when  at  last  he 
obtained  his  answer  from  the  coy  and  hesitating  Etta,  there  was 
no  gossip  in  London  who  could  put  forward  a  just  cause  or 
impediment. 

Etta  gave  him  the  answer  one  evening  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  where  a  multitude  of  guests  had  assembled  ostensibly  to 
hear  certain  celebrated  singers,  apparently  to  whisper  recrimina- 
tions on  their  entertainer's  champagne.  It  was  a  dull  business — 
except,  indeed,  for  Paul  Howard  Alexis.  As  for  the  lady — the 
only  lady  his  honest  simple  world  contained — who  shall  say  ? 
Inwardly  she  may  have  been  in  trembling,  in  coy  alarm,  in  breath- 
less, blushing  hesitation.  Outwardly  she  was,  however,  exceed- 
ingly composed  and  self-possessed.  She  had  been  as  careful 
as  ever  for  her  toilet — as  hard  to  please;  as  ...  dare  we  say 
snappish  with  her  maids  ?  The  beautiful  hair  had  no  one  of  its 
aureate  threads  out  of  place.  The  pink  of  her  shell-like  cheek 
was  steady,  unruffled,  fair  to  behold.  Her  whole  demeanour 
was  admirable  in  its  well-bred  repose.  Did  she  love  him  ?  Was 
it  in  her  power  to  love  any  man  ?  Not  the  humble  chronicler — 
not  any  man,  perhaps,  and  but  few  women — can  essay  an  answer. 
Suffice  it  that  she  accepted  him.  In  exchange  for  the  title  he 
could  give  her,  the  position  he  could  assure  to  her,  the  wealth  he 
was  ready  to  lavish  upon  her,  and,  lastly,  let  us  mention  in  the 
effete  old-fashioned  way  the  love  he  bore  her — in  exchange  for 
these  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

Thus  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough  was  enabled  to  throw  down' 
her  cards  at  last  and  win  the  game  she  had  played  so  skilfully. 
The  widow  of  an  obscure  little  Foreign  Office  clerk,  she  might 
have  been  a  baroness,  but  she  put  the  smaller  honour  aside  and 
aspired  to  a  prince.  Behind  the  gay  smile  there  must  have  been 
a  quick  and  resourceful  brain,  daring  to  scheme,  intrepid  in  ex- 
ecution. Within  the  fair  breast  there  must  have  been  a  heart 
resolute,  indomitable,  devoid  of  weak  scruple.  Mark  the  last. 
It  is  the  scruple  that  keeps  the  reader  and  his  humble  servant 
from  being  greater  men  than  they  are. 
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'  Yes,'  says  Etta,  allowing  Paul  to  take  her  perfectly  gloved 
hand  in  his  great  steady  grasp ;  '  yes,  I  have  my  answer  ready.' 

They  were  alone  in  the  plashy  solitude  of  an  inner  conserva- 
tory, between  the  songs  of  the  great  singers.  She  was  half 
afraid  of  this  strong  man,  for  he  had  strange  ways  with  him — not 
uncouth,  but  unusual  and  somewhat  surprising  in  a  finicking, 
emotionless  generation. 

'  And  what  is  it  ? '  whispers  Paul  eagerly.  Ah  !  what  fools 
men  are — what  fools  they  always  will  be. 

Etta  gave  a  little  nod,  looking  shamefacedly  down  at  the 
pattern  of  her  lace  fan. 

'  Is  that  it  ? '  he  asked  breathlessly. 

The  nod  was  repeated,  and  Paul  Howard  Alexis  was  thereby 
made  the  happiest  man  in  England.  She  half  expected  him  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  despite  the  temporary  nature  of  their  soli- 
tude. Perhaps,  she  half  wished  it ;  for  behind  her  business-like 
and  exceedingly  practical  appreciation  of  his  wealth  there  lurked 
a  very  feminine  curiosity  and  interest  in  his  feelings — a  curiosity 
somewhat  whetted  by  the  manifold  differences  that  existed  between 
him  and  the  society  lovers  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  played 
the  pretty  game. 

But  Paul  contented  himself  with  raising  the  gloved  fingers  to 
his  lips,  restrained  by  a  feeling  of  respect  for  her  which  she  would 
not  have  understood  and  probably  did  not  merit. 

'  But,'  she  said  with  a  sudden  smile,  '  I  take  no  responsibility. 
I  am  not  very  sure  that  it  will  be  a  success.  I  can  only  try  to 
make  you  happy — goodness  knows  if  I  shall  succeed.' 

'You  have  only  to  be  yourself  to  do  that,'  he  answered,  with 
lover-like  promptness  and  a  blindness  which  is  the  special  privi- 
lege of  those  happy  fools.  She  gave  a  strange  little  smile. 

'  But  how  do  I  know  that  our  lives  will  harmonise  in  the  least  ? 
I  know  nothing  of  your  daily  existence  where  you  live — where 
you  want  to  live.' 

'  I  should  like  to  live  mostly  in  Kussia,'  he  answered  honestly. 

Her  expression  did  not  change.  -It  merely  fixed  itself  as  one 
sees  the  face  of  a  watching  cat  fix  itself,  when  the  longed  for 
mouse  shows  a  whisker. 

'  Ah  ! '  she  said  lightly,  confident  in  her  own  power ;  '  that 
will  arrange  itself  later.' 

'  I  am  glad  I  am  rich,'  said  Paul  simply,  '  because  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  all  you  want.  There  are  many  little  things  that 
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add  to  a  woman's  comfort ;  I  shall  find  them  out  and  see  that  you 
have  them.' 

'  Are  you  so  very  rich,  Paul  ? '  shg  asked  with  an  innocent 
wonder.  '  But  I  don't  think  it  matters ;  do  you  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  riches  have  much  to  do  with  happiness.' 

'No,'  he  answered.  He  was  not  a  person  with  many  theories 
upon  life  or  happiness  or  such  matters — which,  by  the  way,  are  in 
no  way  affected  by  theories.  By  taking  thought  we  cannot  add  a 
cubit  to  the  height  of  our  happiness.  We  can  only  undermine 
its  base  by  too  searching  an  analysis  of  that  upon  which  it  is 
built. 

So  Paul  replied  '  No,'  and  took  pleasure  in  looking  at  her,  as 
any  lover  must  needs  have  done. 

'  Except,  of  course,'  she  said,  '  that  one  may  do  good  with  great 
riches.' 

She  gave  a  little  sigh,  as  if  deploring  the  misfortune  that 
hitherto  her  own  small  means  had  fallen  short  of  the  happy  point 
at  which  one  may  begin  doing  good. 

'  Are  you  so  very  rich,  Paul  ? '  she  repeated,  as  if  she  was  rather 
afraid  of  those  riches  and  mistrusted  them. 

'  Oh,  I  suppose  so.     Horribly  rich  ! ' 

She  had  withdrawn  her  hand.  She  gave  it  to  him  again  with 
a  pretty  movement  usually  understood  to  indicate  bashfulness. 

'  It  can't  be  helped,'  she  said.  '  We  .  .  .' — she  dwelt  upon 
the  word  ever  so  slightly — '  we  can  perhaps  do  a  little  good 
with  it.' 

Then,  suddenly,  be  blurted  out  all  his  wishes  on  this  point — 
his  quixotic  aims,  the  foolish  imaginings  of  a  too  chivalrous  soul. 
She  listened,  prettily  eager,  sweetly  compassionate  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  peasantry  whom  he  had  made  the  object  of  his  simple  pity. 
Her  grey  eyes  contracted  with  horror  when  he  told  her  of  the 
misery  with  which  he  was  too  familiar.  Her  pretty  lips  quivered 
when  he  told  her  of  little  children  born  only  to  starve  because 
their  mothers  were  starving.  She  laid  her  gloved  fingers  gently 
on  his  when  he  recounted  tales  of  strong  men— good  fathers  in 
their  simple  barbarous  way — who  were  well  content  that  the 
children  should  die  rather  than  be  saved  to  pass  a  miserable 
existence,  without  joy,  without  hope. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  with  admiration  to  his  face  when  he  told 
her  what  he  hoped  to  do,  what  he  dreamt  of  accomplishing.  She 
even  made  a  few  eager,  heartfelt  suggestions,  fitly  coming  from  a 
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woman — touched  with  a  woman's  tenderness,  lightened  by  a 
woman's  sympathy  and  knowledge. 

It  was  in  its  way  a  tragedy,  the  picture  we  are  called  to  look 
upon — these  newly-made  lovers,  not  talking  of  themselves,  as  is 
the  time-honoured  habit  of  such ;  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
both  high-born,  refined,  and  wealthy ;  both  educated,  both  intel- 
ligent :  he,  simple-minded,  earnest,  quite  absorbed  in  his  happi- 
ness, because  that  happiness  seemed  to  fall  in  so  easily  with  the 
busier,  and,  as  some  say,  the  nobler,  side  of  his  ambition ;  she, 
failing  to  understand  his  aspirations,  thinking  only  of  his  wealth. 

'  But,'  she  said  at  length,  '  shall  you  ...  we  ...  be  allowed 
to  do  all  this  ?  I  thought  that  such  schemes  were  not  encouraged 
in  Russia.  It  is  such  a  pity  to  pauperise  the  people.' 

'  You  cannot  pauperise  a  man  who  has  absolutely  nothing,' 
replied  Paul.  '  Of  course,  we  shall  have  difficulties ;  but,  together, 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  them.' 

Etta  smiled  sympathetically,  and  the  smile  finished  up,  as  it 
were,  with  a  gleam  very  like  amusement.  She  had  been  vouch- 
safed for  a  moment  a  vision  of  herself  in  some  squalid  Russian 
village,  in  a  hideous  Russian-made  tweed  dress,  dispensing  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  a  people  only  little  raised  above  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  The  vision  made  her  smile,  as  well  it  might.  In  St. 
Petersburg  life  might  be  tolerable  for  a  little  in  the  height  of  the 
season — for  a  few  weeks  of  the  brilliant  Nortnern  winter — but  in 
no  other  part  of  Russia  could  she  dream  of  dwelling. 

They  sat  and  talked  of  their  future  as  lovers  will,  knowing  as 
little  of  it  as  any  of  us,  building  up  castles  in  the  air,  such  edifices 
as  we  have  all  constructed,  destined  no  doubt  to  the  same  rapid 
collapse  as  some  of  us  have  quailed  under.  Paul,  with  lamentable 
honesty,  talked  almost  as  much  of  his  stupid  peasants  as  of  his 
beautiful  companion,  which  pleased  her  not  too  well.  Etta,  with 
a  strange  persistence,  brought  the  conversation  ever  back  and 
back  to  the  house  in  London,  the  house  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  great 
grim  castle  in  the  Government  of  Tver,  and  the  princely  rent-roll. 
And  once  on  the  subject  of  Tver,  Paul  could  scarce  be  brought  to 
leave  it. 

'  I  am  going  back  there,'  he  said  at  length. 

4  When  ? '  she  asked  with  a  composure  which  did  infinite  credit 
to  her  modest  reserve.  Her  love  was  jealously  guarded.  It  lay 
too  deep  to  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  her  lover  would 
leave  her  soon. 
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'  To-morrow,'  was  his  answer. 

She  did  not  speak  at  once.  Should  she  try  the  extent  of  her 
power  over  him  ?  Never  was  lover  so  chivalrous,  so  respectful,  so 
sincere.  Should  she  gauge  the  height  of  her  supremacy  ?  If  it 
proved  less  powerful  than  she  suspected,  she  would  at  all  events  be 
credited  with  a  very  natural  aversion  to  parting  from  him. 

'  Paul,'  she  said,  '  you  cannot  do  that.  Not  so  soon.  I  cannot 
1'et  you  go.' 

He  flushed  up  to  the  eyes  suddenly  like  a  girl.  There  was  a 
little  pause  and  the  colour  slowly  left  his  face.  Somehow,  that 
pause  frightened  Etta. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  go,'  he  said  gravely  at  length. 

'  Must  ? — a  prince  ? ' 

'  It  is  on  that  account,'  he  replied. 

'  Then  I  am  to  conclude  that  you  are  more  devoted  to  your 
peasants  than  to  ...  me  ? ' 

He  assured  her  to  the  contrary.  She  tried  once  again,  but 
nothing  could  move  him  from  his  decision.  Etta  was  perhaps  a 
small-minded  person,  and  as  such  failed  to  attach  due  importance 
to  this  proof  that  her  power  over  him  Was  limited.  It  ceased,  in 
fact,  to  exist  as  soon  as  it  touched  that  strong  sense  of  duty 
which  is  to  be  found  in  many  men  and  in  remarkably  few  women. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  lover  was 
in  some  sense  a  relief  to  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough.  For  while 
he,  loverlike,  was  grave  and  earnest  during  the  small  remainder 
of  the  evening,  she  continued  to  be  sprightly  and  gay.  The  last 
he  saw  of  her  was  her  smiling  face  at  the  window  as  her  carriage 
drove  away. 

Arrived  at  the  little  house  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  Maggie 
and  Etta  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  biscuits  and  wine 
were  set  out.  Their  maids  came  and  took  their  cloaks  away, 
leaving  them  alone. 

'  Paul  and  I  are  engaged,'  said  Etta  suddenly.  She  was  pick- 
ing the  withered  flowers  from  her  dress  and  throwing  them 
carelessly  on  the  table. 

Maggie  was  standing  with  her  back  to  her,  with  her  two  hands 
on  the  mantelpiece.  She  was  about  to  turn  round  when  she 
caught  sight  of  her  own  face  in  the  mirror,  and  that  which  she 
saw  there  made  her  change  her  intention. 

'  I  am  not  surprised,'  she  said  in  an  even  voice,  standing  like 
a  statue.  '  I  congratulate  you.  I  think  he  is  ...  nice.' 
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'  You  also  think  he  is  too  good  for  me,'  said  Etta  with  a  little 
laugh.  There  was  something  in  that  laugh — a  ring  of  wounded 
vanity,  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  bad  woman  who  is  in  the  presence 
of  her  superior. 

'  No  ! '  answered  Maggie  slowly,  tracing  the  vein  of  the  marble 
across  the  mantelpiece.  '  No — o,  not  that.' 

Etta  looked  up  at  her.  It  was  rather  singular  that  she  did 
not  ask  what  Maggie  did  think.  Perhaps  she  was  afraid  of  a 
certain  British  honesty  which  characterised  the  girl's  thought  and 
speech.  Instead  she  rose  and  indulged  in  a  yawn  which  may  have 
been  counterfeit,  but  it  was  a  good  counterfeit. 

'  Will  you  have  a  biscuit  ? '  she  said. 

'  No,  thanks.' 

'  Then  shall  we  go  to  bed  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE   PB1NCE. 

THE  village  of  Osterno,  lying,  or  rather  scrambling,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oster,  is  at  no  time  an  exhilarating  spot.  It  is 
a  large  village,  numbering  over  nine  hundred  souls,  as  the  board 
affixed  to  its  first  house  testifieth  in  incomprehensible  Eussian 
figures. 

A  '  soul,'  be  it  known,  is  a  different  object  in  the  land  of  the 
Tsars  to  that  vague  protoplasm  about  which  our  young  persons 
think  such  mighty  thoughts,  our  old  men  write  such  famous  big 
books.  A  soul  is  in  fact  a  man — in  Eussia  the  women  have  not 
yet  begun  to  seek  their  rights  and  lose  their  privileges.  A  man 
is  therefore  a  '  soul '  in  Eussia,  and  as  such  enjoys  the  doubtful 
privilege  of  contributing  to  the  land  tax  and  to  every  other  tax. 
In  compensation  for  the  first-named  impost  he  is  apportioned  his 
share  of  the  common  land  of  the  village,  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
this  ekes  out  an  existence  which  would  be  valueless  if  he  were  a 
teetotaller.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  record  this  fact  in  the 
pages  of  a  respectable  volume  like  the  present ;  but  facts — as  the 
orator  who  deals  in  fiction  is  ever  ready  to  announce — facts  cannot 
be  ignored.  And  any  man  who  has  lived  in  Eussia,  has  dabbled 
in  Eussian  humanity  and  noted  the  singular  unattractiveness  of 
Eussian  life — any  such  man  can  scarcely  deny  the  fact  that  if  one 
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deprives  the  moujik  of  his  privilege  of  getting  gloriously  and  fre- 
quently intoxicated,  one  takes  away  from  that  same  moujik  the 
one  happiness  of  his  existence. 

That  the  Eussian  peasant  is  by  nature  one  of  the  cheeriest, 
the  noisiest,  and  lightest-hearted  of  men  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  Creator's  power  ;  for  this  dimly-lighted  '  soul '  has  nothing  to 
cheer  him  on  his  forlorn  way  but  the  memory  of  the  last  indulgence 
in  strong  drink  and  the  hope  of  more  to  come.  He  is  harassed  by 
a  ruthless  tax-collector ;  he  is  shut  off  from  the  world  by  enormous 
distances  over  impracticable  roads.  When  the  famine  comes,  and 
come  it  assuredly  will,  the  moujik  has  no  alternative  but  to  stay 
where  he  is  and  starve.  Since  Alexander  II.  of  philanthropic 
memory  made  the  Russian  serf  a  free  man,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
have  been  found  to  resolve  themselves  chiefly  into  a  perfect  liberty 
to  die  of  starvation,  of  cold,  or  of  dire  disease.  When  he  was  a 
serf  this  man  was  of  some  small  value  to  someone  ;  now  he  is  of 
no  consequence  to  anyone  whatsoever  except  himself,  and,  with 
considerable  intelligence,  he  sets  but  small  store  upon  his  own 
existence.  Freedom,  in  fact,  came  to  him  before  he  was  ready 
for  it ;  and,  hampered  as  he  has  been  by  petty  departmental 
tyranny,  Governmental  neglect,  and  a  natural  stupidity,  he  has 
made  but  very  small  progress  towards  a  mental  independence.  All 
that  he  has  learnt  to  do  is  to  hate  his  tyrants.  When  famine 
urges  him,  he  goes  blindly,  helplessly,  dumbly,  and  tries  to  take 
by  force  that  which  is  denied  by  force. 

With  us  in  England  the  poor  man  raises  up  his  voice  and  cries 
aloud  when  he  wants  something.  He  always  wants  something 
— never  work,  by  the  way — and  therefore  his  voice  pervades  the 
atmosphere.  He  has  his  evening  newspaper,  which  is  dear  at  the 
moderate  sum  of  a  halfpenny.  He  has  his  professional  organisers, 
and  his  Trafalgar  Square.  He  even  has  his  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  does  no  work,  and  he  does  not  starve.  In  his  genera- 
tion the  poor  man  thinks  himself  wise.  In  Russia,  however, 
things  are  managed  differently.  The  poor  man  is  under  the  heel 
of  the  rich.  Someday  there  will  be  in  Russia  a  Terror,  but  not 
yet.  Someday  the  moujik  will  erect  unto  himself  a  rough  sort  of 
guillotine,  but  not  in  our  day.  Perhaps  some  of  us  who  are  young 
men  now  may  dimly  read  in  our  dotage  of  a  great  upheaval 
beside  which  the  Terror  of  France  will  be  tame  and  uneventful. 
Who  can  tell  ?  When  a  country  begins  to  grow,  its  mental 
development  is  often  startlingly  rapid. 
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But  we  have  to  do  with  Russia  of  to-day,  and  the  village  of 
Osterno  in  the  Government  of  Tver.  Not  a '  famine '  Government, 
mind  you  !  For  these  are  the  Volga  Provinces — Samara,  Pensa, 
Voronish,  Vintka,  and  a  dozen  others.  No  !  Tver  the  civilised, 
the  prosperous,  the  manufacturing  centre. 

Osterno  is  built  of  wood.  Should  it  once  fairly  catch  alight  in 
a  high  wind,  all  that  will  be  left  of  this  town  will  be  a  few  charred 
timbers  and  some  dazed  human  beings.  The  inhabitants  know 
their  own  danger,  and  endeavour  to  meet  it  in  their  fatalistic 
manner.  Each  village  has  its  fire  organisation.  Each  '  soul '  has 
his  appointed  place,  his  appointed  duty,  and  his  special  contribu- 
tion— be  it  bucket  or  rope  or  ladder — to  bring  to  the  conflagra- 
tion. But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  sober  and  vigilant  at  the 
right  time ;  so  the  organisation,  like  many  larger  such,  is  a  broken 
reed. 

The  street,  bounded  on  either  side  by  low  wooden  houses,  is, 
singularly  enough,  well  paved  :  this,  the  traveller  is  told,  by  the 
tyrant  Prince  Pavlo,  who  made  the  road  because  he  did  not  like 
driving  over  ruts  and  through  puddles — the  usual  Russian  rural 
thoroughfare.  Not  because  Prince  Pavlo  wanted  to  give  the 
peasants  work,  not  because  he  wanted  to  save  them  from  starva- 
tion— not  at  all,  although  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  whim  he 
happened  to  render  those  trifling  services ;  but  merely  because  he 
was  a  great  '  barin ' — a  prince  who  could  have  anything  he  desired. 
Had  not  the  other  '  barin  ' — Steinmetz  by  name — superintended 
the  work  ?  Steinmetz  the  hated,  the  loathed,  the  tool  of  the 
tyrant  whom  they  never  see.  Ask  the  '  Starost ' — the  mayor  of 
the  village.  He  knows  the  barins,  and  hates  them. 

Michael  Roon,  the  Starosta,  or  elder  of  Osterno,  president  of 
the  Mir  or  village  council,  principal  shopkeeper,  mayor  and  only 
intelligent  soul  of  the  nine  hundred,  probably  had1  Tartar  blood 
in  his  veins.  To  this  strain  may  be  attributed  the  narrow  Tartar 
face,  the  keen  black  eyes,  the  short  spare  figure  which  many  re- 
member to  this  day,  although  Michael  Roon  has  been  dead  these 
many  years. 

Removed  far  above  the  majority  of  his  fellow  villagers  in 
intelligence  and  energy,  this  man  administered  the  law  of  his 
own  will  to  his  colleagues  on  the  village  council. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  one  evening  remembered  by  many 
for  its  death-roll,  that  the  Starosta  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  small  shop.  He  was  apparently  idle.  He  never  sold  vodka, 
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and  the  majority  of  the  villagers  were  in  one  of  the  three  thriving 
'  kabaks '  which  drove  a  famous  trade  in  strong  drink  and  weak 
tea.  It  was  a  very  hot  evening.  The  sun  had  set  in  a  pink  haze 
which  was  now  turning  to  an  unhealthy  grey,  and  spreading  over 
the  face  of  the  western  sky  like  the  shadow  of  death  across  the 
human  countenance. 

The  Starosta  shook  his  head  forebodingly.  It  was  cholera 
weather.  Cholera  had  come  to  Osterno.  Had  come,  the  Starosta 
thought,  to  stay.  It  had  settled  down  in  Osterno,  and  nothing  but 
the  winter  frosts  would  kill  it,  when  hunger-typhus  would  un- 
doubtedly succeed  it. 

Therefore  the  Starosta  shook  his  head  at  the  sunset,  and  forgot 
to  regret  the  badness  of  the  times  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  He  had  done  all  he  could.  He  had  notified  to  the  Zem- 
stvo  the  condition  of  his  village.  He  had  made  the  usual  appeal 
for  help,  which  had  been  forwarded  in  the  usual  way  to  Tver,  where 
it  had  apparently  been  received  with  the  usual  philosophic  silence. 

But  Michael  Eoon  had  also  telegraphed  to  Karl  Steinmetz, 
and  since  the  despatch  of  this  message  the  Starosta  had  dropped 
into  the  habit  of  standing  at  his  doorway  in  the  evening,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back  and  his  beady  black  eyes  bent 
westward  along  the  Prince's  high-road. 

On  the  particular  evening  with  which  we  have  to  do  the  beady 
eyes  looked  not  in  vain ;  for  presently  far  along  the  road  appeared 
a  black  speck  like  an  insect  crawling  over  the  face  of  a  map. 

1  Ah  ! '  said  the  Starosta.     '  Ah  !  he  never  fails.' 

Presently  a  neighbour  dropped  in  to  buy  some  of  the  dried 
leaf  which  the  Starosta,  honest  tradesman,  called  tea.  He  found 
the  purveyor  of  Cathay's  produce  at  the  door. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said  in  a  voice  thick  with  vodka.  '  You  see  some- 
thing on  the  road  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  A  cart  ? ' 

'  No,  a  carriage.     It  moves  too  quickly.' 

A  strange  expression  came  over  the  peasant's  face,  at  no  time 
a  pleasing  physiognomy.  The  bloodshot  eyes  flared  up  suddenly 
like  a  smouldering  flame  in  brown  paper.  The  unsteady  drink- 
sodden  lips  twitched.  The  man  threw  up  his  shaggy  head,  upon 
which  hair  and  beard  mingled  in  unkempt  confusion.  He  glared 
along  the  road  with  eyes  and  face  aglow  with  a  sullen,  beastlike 
hatred. 
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'  A  carriage  !     Then  it  is  for  the  castle.' 

1  Possibly,'  answered  the  Starosta. 

'The  Prince — curse  him,  curse  his  mother's  soul,  curse  his 
wife's  offspring ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Starosta  quietly.  '  Yes,  curse  him  and  all  his 
works.  What  is  it  you  want,  little  father — tea  ?  ' 

He  turned  into  the  shop  and  served  his  customer,  duly  inscrib- 
ing the  debt  among  others  in  a  rough  cheap  book. 

The  word  soon  spread  that  a  carriage  was  coming  along  the 
road  from  Tver.  All  the  villagers  came  to  the  doors  of  their 
dilapidated  wooden  huts.  Even  the  kabaks  were  emptied  for  a 
time.  As  the  vehicle  approached  it  became  apparent  that  the 
horses  were  going  at  a  great  pace ;  not  only  was  the  loose  horse 
galloping  but  also  the  pair  in  the  shafts.  The  carriage  was  an 
open  one,  an  ordinary  North  Russian  travelling  carriage,  not 
unlike  the  vehicle  we  call  the  victoria  set  on  high  wheels. 

Beside  the  driver  on  the  box  sat  another  servant.  In  the 
open  carriage  sat  one  man  only,  Karl  Steinmetz. 

As  he  passed  through  the  village  a  murmur  of  many  voices 
followed  him,  not  quite  drowned  by  the  rattle  of  his  wheels,  the 
clatter  of  the  horses'  feet.  The  murmur  was  a  curse.  Karl 
Steinmetz  heard  it  distinctly.  It  made  him  smile  with  a  queer 
expression  beneath  his  great  grey  moustache. 

The  Starosta  standing  in  his  doorway  saw  the  smile.  He 
raised  his  voice  with  his  neighbours  and  cursed.  As  Steinmetz 
passed  him  he  gave  a  little  jerk  of  the  head  towards  the  castle. 
The  jerk  of  the  head  might  have  been  due  to  an  inequality  of 
the  road,  but  it  might  also  convey  an  appointment.  The  keen, 
haggard  face  of  Michael  Roon  showed  no  sign  of  mutual  under- 
standing. And  the  carriage  rattled  on  through  the  stricken 
village. 

Two  hours  later,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  a  closed  carriage, 
with  two  bright  lamps  flaring  into  the  night,  passed  through  the 
village  towards  the  castle  at  a  gallop. 

*  It  is  the  Prince,'  the  peasants  said,  crouching  in  their  low 
doorways.  '  It  is  the  Prince.  We  know  his  bells — they  are  of 
silver — and  we  shall  starve  during  the  winter.  Curse  him — curse 
him!' 

They  raised  their  heads  and  listened  to  the  galloping  feet 
with  the  patient,  dumb  despair  which  is  the  curse  of  the  Sclavonic 
race.  Some  of  them  crept  to  their  doors,  and  looking  up  saw 
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that  the  castle  windows  were  ablaze  with  light.  If  Paul  Howard 
Alexis  was  a  plain  English  gentleman  in  London,  he  was  also  a 
great  prince  in  his  country,  keeping  up  a  princely  state,  enjoying 
the  gilded  solitude  that  belongs  to  the  high-born.  His  English 
education  had  inculcated  a  strict  sense  of  discipline,  and  as  in 
England,  and,  indeed,  all  through  his  life,  so  in  Russia  did  he 
attempt  to  do  his  duty. 

The  carriage  rattled  up  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  door,  which 
stood  open,  and  within,  on  either  side  of  the  broad  entrance-hall, 
the  servants  stood  to  welcome  their  master.  A  strange,  pic- 
turesque, motley  crew :  the  major-domo,  in  his  black  coat,  and 
beside  him  the  other  house-servants — tall,  upright  fellows,  in 
their  bright  livery.  Beyond  them  the  stable-men  and  keepers,  a 
little  army,  in  red  cloth  tunics,  with  wide  trousers  tucked  into 
high  boots,  all  holding  their  fur  caps  in  their  hands,  standing 
stiffly  at  attention,  clean,  honest,  and  not  too  intelligent. 

The  castle  of  Osterno  is  built  on  the  lines  of  many  Russian 
country  seats,  and  not  a  few  palaces  in  Moscow.  The  Royal 
Palace  in  the  Kremlin  is  an  example.  A  broad  entrance-hall,  at 
the  back  of  which  a  staircase  as  broad  stretches  up  to  a  gallery, 
around  which  the  dwelling-rooms  are  situated.  At  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  directly  facing  the  entrance-hall,  high  folding  doors 
disclose  the  drawing-room,  which  is  almost  a  throne-room.  All 
gorgeous,  lofty,  spacious,  as  only  Russian  houses  are.  Truly  this 
northern  empire,  this  great  white  land,  is  a  country  in  which  it  is 
good  to  be  an  emperor,  a  prince,  a  noble,  but  not  a  poor  man. 

Paul  passed  through  the  ranks  of  his  retainers,  himself  a  head 
taller  than  the  tallest  footman,  a  few  inches  broader  than  the 
sturdiest  keeper.  He  acknowledged  the  low  bows  by  a  quick  nod, 
and  passed  up  the  staircase.  Steinmetz — in  evening  dress,  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  one  or  two  orders  which  he  had  won  in  the 
more  active  days  of  his  earlier  diplomatic  life — was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

The  two  men  bowed  gravely  to  each  other.  Steinmetz  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  great  room  and  stood  aside.  The  Prince 
passed  on,  and  the  German  followed  him,  each  playing  his  part 
gravely,  as  men  in  high  places  are  called  to  do.  When  the  door 
was  closed  behind  them  and  they  were  alone,  there  was  no  re- 
laxation, no  smile  of  covert  derision.  These  men  knew  the 
Russian  character  thoroughly.  There  is,  be  it  known,  no  more 
impressionable  man  on.  the  face  of  God's  earth.  Paul  and  Stein- 
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metz  had  played  their  parts  so  long  that  these  came  to  be  natural 
to  them  as  soon  as  they  passed  the  Volga.  We  are  all  so  in  a 
minor  degree.  In  each  house,  to  each  of  our  friends,  we  are 
unconsciously  different  in  some  particular.  One  man  holds  us  in 
awe,  and  we  unconsciously  instil  that  feeling.  Another  considers 
us  a  buffoon,  and,  lo !  we  are  exceedingly  funny. 

Paul  and  Steinmetz  knew  that  the  people  around  them  in 
Osterno  were  somewhat  like  the  dumb  and  driven  beast.  These 
peasants  required  overawing  by  a  careful  display  of  pomp — an 
unrelaxed  dignity.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noble 
and  the  peasant  is  so  marked  in  the  land  of  the  Czar  that  it  is 
difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realise  or  believe  it.  It  is  like  the 
line  that  is  drawn  between  us  and  our  dogs.  If  we  suppose  it 
possible  that  dogs  could  be  taught  to  act  and  think  for  them- 
selves, if  we  take  such  a  development  as  practicable,  and  consider 
th«  possibilities  of  social  upheaval  lying  behind  such  an  education, 
we  can  in  a  minute  degree  realise  the  problem  which  Prince  Pavlo 
Alexis  and  all  his  fellow  nobles  will  be  called  upon  to  solve  within 
the  lifetime  of  men  already  born. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WHEN  in  the  bar-parlour  of  the  tavern  opposite  the  Insolvent 
Court  '  the  mottled-faced  man '  called  for  a  song,  and,  after  a 
stormy  altercation,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  on  the  principle  of  '  any- 
thin'  for  a  quiet  life,  as  the  man  said  wen  he  took  the  sitivation  at 
the  lighthouse,'  was  induced  to  ot/lige,  he  selected  the  ballad  of 
Bold  Turpin  and  the  Bishop.  The  song  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  those  of  the  ordinary  broad-sheets  of  the  period,  but 
it  is  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  fame  of  its  hero.  Popu- 
larly Turpin  holds  a  place  in  the  annals  of  '  the  road '  similar — 
longo  intervallo — to  that  held  by  Nelson  amongst  our  seamen 
and  Shakespeare  amongst  our  poets.  Popularly,  but  not  histori- 
cally ;  for,  despite  the  oak-tree  on  the  Northern  road  whose  trunk 
was  riddled  with  the  pistol-balls  of  travellers  who  knew  Turpin's 
favourite  trysting-place,  despite  the  yew-tree  in  Epping  Forest 
which  served  him  as  the  Boscobel  oak  served  King  Charles,  and 
despite  the  kiss  he  levied  on  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Fountain  in 
Marylebone  Gardens — a  study  of  Turpin  literature,  which  occupies 
three  pages  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  produces  the 
depressing  conviction  that  the  '  Prince  of  Highwaymen '  was  but 
a  sordid  hero,  with  less  gallantry  in  his  whole  body  .than  danced 
in  the  riding-boots  of  that  gay  Frenchman  Claude  du  Val,  whose 
curious  epitaph  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Co  vent  Garden 

recorded  how 

all 
Men  made  he  stand,  and  women  made  he  fall ; 

and  less  romance  than  fluttered  .in  the  ribbons  of  '  Sixteen-string ' 
Jack,  erstwhile  coachman  to  my  lord  Sandwich. 

The  fact  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ride  to  York  Turpin's 
reputation  would  never  have  eclipsed  that  of  his  jovial  companion 
Matthew  King,  who  owes  such  reputation  as  attaches  to  him 
mainly  to  his  having  been  shot  by  his  more  notorious  confederate 
in  that  struggle  in  '  Red  Lion '  Street  which  has  been  made  to 
serve  as  so  picturesque  a  starting-point  for  the  famous  gallop. 
'  Eookwood,'  however,  and  the  circus  tan,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Stygian  Library  of  Penny  Dreadfuls,  have  done  their  work,  and 
the  ride  to  York  remains  as  much  a  possession  of  the  people  as 
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any  other  mythical  event  in  their  history  since  the  mediaeval 
minstrels  shaped  their  noble  legend  of  that  earlier  ride  of  the 
Lady  Godiva  amidst  the  fantastic  gables  of  ancient  Coventry. 
•  Of  course,  it  is  manifest  at  the  outset  that  anyone  who 
attempts  to  disprove  a  tradition  will  find  himself  in  the  appalling 
predicament  of  having  to  prove  a  negative.  It  matters  nothing 
that  all  other  horses  since  Bucephalus  might  have  failed  where 
'  Black  Bess  '  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded — there  remains 
always  that  irreducible  minimum,  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule  ;  and  consequently  it  becomes  of  the  first  importance,  in  one 
of  those  euphonious  phrases  which  Americans  mistake  for  English, 
to  'locate  the  quadruped.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
Ainsworth  invented  the  mare  outright,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  '  the 
ride,'  he  merely  borrowed  her  ready-made.  There  seems  to  be  no 
mention  of  her  previous  to  the  publication  of  '  Rookwood '  in 
1834;  and  even  the  authors  of  those  subsequent  Grub  Street 
biographies,  which  increase  in  quantity  as  they  decrease  in 
quality,  and  become  more  circumstantial  on  less  authority,  appear 
hardly  to  have  taken  her  seriously,  since  they  omit  any  mention 
of  her  from  their  versions  of  the  ride  ;  whilst  the  notices  of  her 
owner's  career,  published  immediately  after  his  execution  on 
April  7,  1739,  which  contain  probably  all  that  is  reliable  con- 
cerning his  exploits,  seem  to  suggest  that  he  never  had  a  mount 
with  which  he  was  completely  satisfied.  No  doubt  Turpin,  who 
was  far  more  successful  as  a  horse-thief  than  on  the  road,  and 
who,  as  you  may  read  in  the  account  of  his  trial  '  taken  down 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Kyll,  Professor  of  Shorthand,'  was  eventually 
hanged,  not  for  stopping  coaches,  but  for  lifting  '  a  black  mare, 
blind  of  the  near  eye,'  and  a  gelding,  from  Heckington  Common, 
possessed,  at  one  time  or  another,  quite  a  stud  of  black  mares. 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  answers  to  the  description  of  '  Bonny 
Black  Bess,'  whereas  we  hear  of  him,  to  give  only  a  few  instances, 
now  in  illegal  ownership  of  the  '  celebrated  racehorse  White 
Stockings,'  now  escaping  from  Epping  Forest,  after  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  servant,  on  '  a  black  horse  which  he  took  out  of  a 
close,'  and  now  transferring  saddle  and  bridle  to  a  '  fine  chestnut 
mare.'  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  fortunate  in  his  mounts 
than  his  successor,  Hawkes,  the  '  Flying  Highwayman,'  the  renown 
of  whose  mare  once  brought  Lord  Coleraine  to  Newgate  with  a 
view  to  effecting  a  purchase,  on  which  occasion  the  prisoner  drew 
his  lordship  mysteriously  aside,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  'The 
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mare  won't  suit  you,  perhaps,  if  you  want  her  for  "  the  road."  It's 
not  every  man  that  can  get  her  up  to  a  carriage.'  But  that,  as 
Mr.  Kipling  says,  '  is  another  story.' 

Even,  however,  if  evidence  of  Black  Bess's  existence  could  be' 
won  from  the  chap-books  and  broad-sheets  of  the  past,  the  diffi- 
culty of  physical  endurance  would  remain.  Turpin,  it  is  said, 
rode  from  London  to  York  in  twelve  hours,  and  any  attempt  to 
modify  the  details  can  only  succeed  in  proving  too  much  or  too 
little  :  too  much  if  the  hours  are  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
miraculous,  too  little  if  the  miraculous  is  retained  at  the  expense 
of  the  hours.  Ainsworth,  who  .was  an  historical  novelist,  and,  as 
such,  untrammelled  by  history,  declared  unhesitatingly  in  favour 
of  the  incredible;  Grub  Street,  which  hoped  it  was  historical 
when  it  was  merely  illogical,  spoiled  a  fine  romance  by  a  half- 
hearted compromise  with  probability.  Ainsworth,  with  the  touch 
of  the  artist,  kills  '  Black  Bess '  within  sound  of  the  bells  of  York  ; 
Grrub  Street,  with  one  eye  on  tradition,  '  beds  down  '  its  unnamed 
horse  safely  in  the  stable  of  its  inn,  and  carries  the  intrepid  high- 
wayman, where  his  forerunner  had  preceded  him,  to  the  Bowling 
Green  of  the  town,  to  inquire  the  time  o'  day,  with  the  result  that 
when,  hours  later,  the  pursuit  reached  the  place  and  swore 
.copiously  to  the  identity  both  of  the  man  and  the  horse,  the  York 
bench  dismissed  the  case,  and  declared  that  the  alibi  was  complete. 
And  so  the  famous  race  ended,  to  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the 
law — '  a  race,'  in  the  unrivalled  diction  of  the  biographer,  '  that 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  finest  achievements  of  turf 
velocity.' 

Most  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  qualification  whatever,  that  it  was  a  case  of  Turpin  first  and 
'  turf  velocity '  nowhere.  It  happens,  however,  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  evidence  which  makes  some  comparison  possible. 
In  1831  George  Osbaldeston  rode  two  hundred  miles  in  seven 
hours  ten  minutes  and  four  seconds.  He  rode,  however,  not  on 
the  road  but  on  the  four-mile  course  at  Newmarket ;  he  was 
allowed  one  hour  twenty-two  minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds  for 
stoppages,  and  he  merely  used  twenty-eight  horses.  Almost  a 
century  earlier  Cooper  Thornhill  rode  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles  on  the  turnpike  road,  between  Stilton  and  London,  in 
twenty-six  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds  under  twelve  hours ;  but 
he,  again,  required  nineteen  horses.  It  is  true  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  appears  to  have  sponged  his  horses  down  with 
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brandy,  to  have  refreshed  them  with  ale,  or  even  to  have  wrapped 
raw  steaks  round  their  bits  ;  but  then,  neither  did  they  call  upon 
them  to  clear  turnpike  gates,  which  are  not  as  other  gates  are,  or 
to  take  apple-carts  in  their  stride.  Finally,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  before  Macadam  was  Turpin  is,  and  that  in  his  day 
the  King's  highway  was  little  if  any  better  than  a  modern  country 
lane.  To  this  day  you  may  see  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  the  paved 
tracks  laid  down  to  prevent  the  pack-horses  from  foundering  in 
the  mud  and  ruts,  which,  if  not  exactly  '  as  deep  as  a  well  or  as 
wide  as  a  church  door,'  were  quite  sufficient  to  serve. 

Macaulay  once  declared  that  '  the  ride '  had  been  fathered  on 
every  popular  highwayman  in  turn ;  any  way,  the  tradition  was 
in  existence  a  generation  before  Turpin's  day.  The  original 
*  Black  Bess '  seems  to  have  been  '  a  blood  bay,'  and  the  rider  that 
famous  North-country  robber  John  Nevison,  who,  in  recognition  of 
the  achievement,  is  declared  to  have  received,  from  no  less  exalted 
a  person  than  King  Charles,  a  free  pardon  and  the  appellation  of 
'  Swift  Nick.'  Nevison,  in  his  own  day,  was  a  much  more 
redoubtable  rascal  than  ever  Turpin  in  his.  He  is  declared  to 
have  indulged,  even  more  freely  than  his  fellows,  in  that  peculiar 
highway  virtue  of  charity  at  the  expense  of  the  rich ;  and  we  are 
assured  that  his  manner  with  ladies  was  most  persuasive.  His 
operations  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  on  a  grand  scale,  ami  he 
is  said  to  have  levied  toll  on  the  Yorkshire  drovers  in  return  for 
protection  against  his  own  cloth.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  ever  having  stooped  to  such  pettifogging  thefts  as 
the  silver  sucking-bottle  which  Du  Val  took  from  the  baby  on 
Blackheath,  or  the  serving-wench's  purse  which  caused  a  quarrel 
between  Turpin  and  King.  Two  feats  are  specially  recorded  of 
him — the  leap  over  the  sunken  road  in  the  rock  at  Ferrybridge 
and  the  ride  to  York.  The  story  of  the  latter  is  told  by  Defoe, 
in  his  '  Tour  through  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,'  and  his  version 
is  probably  as  true  as  another. 

At  four  o'clock  one  morning  Nevison  robbed  a  gentleman  on 
the  slope  of  Gad's  Hill,  and  then,  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  an  alibi  by  a  desperate  ride,  clattered  away  down  the 
hill  to  Gravesend.  He  lost  a  full  hour  in  securing  a  passage  over 
the  river,  but  once  across  he  rode  up  the  stream  to  Tilbury,  and 
then,  swinging  inland,  dashed  away  north  to  Chelmsford.  In  that 
town  he  baited  his  horse  for  half  an  hour,  and  gave  him  some 
balls ;  then  he  swung  himself  once  more  into  the  saddle,  and 
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settled  down  to  his  long  gallop  over  the  flat  country  to  Cambridge. 
He  passed  through  the  University  city  without  drawing  rein,  and, 
keeping  to  the  lanes,  came  at  last  by  Fenny  Stanton  and  Grodman- 
chester  into  Huntington.  There  he  rested  for  another  half-hour, 
baiting  his  horse  and  himself  indulging  in  a  nap ;  and  then  once 
more  into  the  saddle  and  away,  sailing  between  the  hedges  and 
cantering  over  the  moors,  until  late  in  the  summer  evening  he  saw 
the  mighty  cathedral  towering  above  the  walls  of  York.  Seven 
o'clock  had  struck  as  he  rode  in  through  the  gate,  but  his  first 
thought  was  for  his  horse.  Having  seen  him  groomed,  and  changed 
his  own  dusty  riding  apparel,  he  sauntered  down  to  the  Bowling 
Gfreen.  He  laid  a  small  wager  with  the  Mayor,  and  asked  his 
Worship  the  time  o'  day :  it  was  a  quarter  before  eight.  Of 
course  he  was  arrested  for  the  robbery ;  of  course  he  called  the 
Mayor  as  a  witness  ;  and  of  course  he  was  acquitted. 

The  ride  is  probably  quite  as  apocryphal  as  that  of  Turpin, 
but  it  has  at  least  the  right  of  priority.  Ains  worth  took  it  and 
weaved  it  into  '  Kookwood,'  and  so  gave  new  life  to  the  legend. 
In  L'Envoy  to  the  novel,  forestalling  the  criticisms  which  he  saw 
were  inevitable,  he  declared  he  had  made  his  highwayman  such 
as,  from  tradition  and  history,  tie  believed  him  to  have  been, 
which  only  proved  he  was  particularly  ignorant  of  his  subject. 
Mr.  Richard  Turpin  of  history,  ex-butcher,  sometime  poacher, 
house-breaker,  sheep-stealer,  and  horse-thief,  who  seated  an  ancient 
crone  on  her  own  fire  and  robbed  youthful  serving- wenches  of 
their  purses,  is  a  very  different  person  to  the  romantic  Mr.  Turpin 
of  'Rookwood.'  Ainsworth's  account  of  the  ride  is  necessarily 
pure  fiction,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  ignorance,  he  who  professed  to  portray  Turpin 
as  in  the  flesh  should  have  garbled  the  common  facts  of  his 
career.  Thus  Turpin  was  born,  not  at  Thacksted,  but  at  Hemp- 
stead  :  '1705.  Sept.  21.  Richardus  films  Johannis  et  Marise 
Turpin,'  is  the  entry  in  the  parish  register.  As  for  the  shooting  of 
'Tom'  King,  it  took  place,  not  at  Kilburn,  but  in  Whitechapel,  as  a 
reference  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day — '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
1737 — wiH  show.  The  Kings,  again,  appear  to  have  been  a  com- 
prehensively criminal  family,  with  a  determined  Tyburn  bias,  and 
a  Mr.  Tom  King  drove  up  'Heavy  Hill'  in  1755;  but  all  the 
same,  as  the  papers  again  prove,  the  King  shot  by  Turpin  was 
called  Matthew,  and  his  brother,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
was  Robert.  Nor  did  Turpin  gallop  away  after  the  fatal  shot  to 
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York.  He  fled,  as  King,  with  a  curse  at  him  for  a  {  coward,'  told 
the  '  runners  '  he  would,  to  a  deserted  mansion  in  Essex,  and  then 
to  the  cave  in  Epping  Forest,  which  Ainsworth  says  he  had  then 
ceased  to  occupy,  whence  he  was  at  last  unearthed  (as  you  may 
read  in  'The  London  Magazine,'  1737)  by  Mr.  Ives,  the  King's 
huntsman,  with  the  help  of  '  two  dry-footed  hounds.'  After  that 
he  certainly  did  come  to  York,  though  not  on  the  back  of  '  Black 
Bess,'  but  as  a  criminal  escaping,  under  the  alias  of  Palmer,  from 
custody  for  horse-stealing  in  Lincolnshire.  It  may  seem  captious 
to  convict  Ainsworth  of  these  inaccuracies ;  but  the  question  is, 
why,  if  he  allowed  himself  poet's  licence  with  regard  to  every 
other  event  in  his  hero's  career,  should  the  ride  to  York  be  con- 
sidered an  exception  ? 

Mr.  Appleton,  clerk  of. the  peace  in  Beverley  (where  Turpin 
was  removed  for  safe  custody  after  his  arrest  for  that  senseless 
shot  at  his  neighbour's  game-cock  at  Brough),  who  worked  up 
much  of  the  case  against  him,  has  left  us  a  precise  account — 
published  in  1739,  at  the  shop  of  Ward  &  Chandler,  without 
Temple  Bar — of  these  years  of  the  highwayman's  life ;  but  in  it, 
though  there  is  enough  of  horses  and  to  spare,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  '  Black  Bess '  or  the  ride.  The  London  papers  for,  and  previous 
to,  1739  contain  full  particulars  of  his  exploits,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  exhumation  of  his  body  by  the  doctors, 
its  recapture  by  the  mob,  its  progress,  naked  on  a  shutter,  through 
the  streets  of  York,  and  its  second  burial  '  in  black  lime '  in  the 
desecrated  churchyard  of  St.  Greorge,  but  they  have  never  an 
allusion  to  the  ride.  One  of  them,  indeed — '  The  London  Maga- 
zine ' — goes  so  far  as  to  apologise  '  for  troubling  the  publick  with 
any  account  of  so  mean  and  stupid  a  wretch.'  The  best  and  most 
reliable  biography  we  possess  of  him,  that  prefixed  to  '  Professor ' 
Kyll's  report  of  his  trial,  never  even  hints  at  it.  Most  striking  of 
all,  the  confession  he  made  to  the  '  topsman,'  which  was  printed 
immediately  after  the  execution,  makes  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
achievement.  In  short,  the  eighteenth  century  seems  never  to 
have  heard  of  it. 

In  1819  Caulfield  published  his  '  Portraits  of  Eemarkable 
Characters,'  and  in  it,  with  an  engraving  of  the  robber  seated  in 
his  cave  with  a  gun  between  his  knees,  is  a  long  reprint  of 
Turpin's  career,  again  without  a  mention  of  the  ride.  The  next 
version,  in  the  Museum,  is  that  published  in  Glasgow  in  1835, 
and  in  it  the  silence  is  still  maintained.  We  are  now  within  four 
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years  of  the  centenary  of  his  execution,  and  the  reticence  of  the 
biographers  is  fast  becoming  ominous;  but  in  the  May  of  the 
previous  year  '  a  strange  thing  had  happened ' — Ainsworth  had 
published  '  Kookwood,'  and  the  ride  was  rapidly  becoming  history. 
The  effect  was  as  sure  as  it  was  sudden.  In  1836  Pickwick 
appeared,  and  in  it  Mr.  Weller's  song  commencing — 

'  Bold  Turpin  vunce,  on  Hounslow  Heath 
His  bold  mare  Bess  bestrode-er.' 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  hesitation.  Grub  Street  had 
discovered  it  must  look  to  its  pockets ;  for  how  should  the  gutter 
patronise  history  which  was  less  seductive  than  fiction.  It  solved 
the  riddle  by  going  one  better.  Version  followed  version,  conceived 
alike  in  '  the  'Ercles  vein,'  in  which  the  bold  rider  galloped 
through  common  sense  to  the  substantiation  of  an  alibi  that 
would  have  staggered  even  that  obese  Jehu,  Mr.  Tony  Weller. 

Such  appears  to  be  all  that  is  discoverable  concerning  that 
great  achievement,  the  noise  whereof  spread  over  Merry  England, 
in  the  days  when  '  Old  Rowley  '  was  King  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  is  still  very  far  from  hushed.  On  the  whole,  one  may  hazard 
the  opinion  that,  in  forcing  the  grim  spectre  of  John  Nevison  to 
stand  and  deliver  his  laurels,  Ainsworth  performed  a  more  wonder- 
ful feat  than  was  ever  accomplished  by  his  own  hero.  Truly  the 
pen  is  greater  than  the  sword. 
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MAN  has  been  defined  as  '  a  collecting  animal.'  The  definition 
goes  far.  It  notes  the  fact  that  man  has  an  eye  to  the  past,  a 
regard,  respect,  reverence,  for  antiquity  and  things  ancient.  It 
notes  the  fact  that  man  has  an  eye  to  the  present,  to  beauty,  com- 
parison, exhaustive  illustration,  acquisition.  It  notes  the  fact  that 
man  has  an  eye  to  the  future,  desires  to  build  up  an  interest  that 
may  grow  as  he  grows,  to  send  down  something  that  bears  the 
impress  of  his  own  handiwork.  And  it  notes  the  fact  that  each 
man  has  his  individuality,  his  idiosyncrasy,  his  taste,  his  hobby. 

No  doubt  these  characteristics  often  lie  dormant  in  men,  not 
at  times  only  but  throughout  their  lives.  Still,  they  are  there, 
though  dormant.  And  they  are,  as  a  class,  distinctive  of  the 
man  as  compared  with  other  animals.  The  bower-bird — not  that 
a  bird  is  an  animal^— decking  its  garden  and  walking  about  in  it 
with  its  tail  spread,  comes  nearer  to  man  than  most  things  do 
which  are  not  man.  The  squirrel  storing  nuts  for  the  winter  is  a 
collecting  animal.  But  these  are  only  examples  of  the  working 
of  two  universal  laws,  from  which  no  living  thing  is  free,  the  in- 
stinct of  preserving  life  and  the  instinct  of  perpetuating  life. 

A  collecting  animal !  What  a  delight  it  is  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
in  one's  own  person  this  definition  ;  to  have  the  knowledge,  and 
to  have  the  money.  If  careful  search  were  made  by  some  favour- 
able inquirer,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  that  to  be  a  collector,  to 
collect,  calls  into  play  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  feelings 
of  which  man  is  capable.  It  certainly  calls  into  play  some  of  the 
worst.  We  must  draw,  of  course,  a  clear  and  broad  line  between 
calling  into  play  an  unworthy  feeling  and  inducing  the  man  to 
give  way  to  it.  Many  a  collector  has  been  tempted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  treasure  from  some  ignorant  person,  at  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  value,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  owner ;  and 
some  have  overcome  the  temptation.  Some  haven't.  Many  a 
collector  has  been  tempted  to  delay  the  return  of  a  specimen  or  a 
book  or  a  photograph,  in  the  idea — carefully  concealed  from  him- 
self— that  the  owner  and  he  will  forget  all  about  it,  or  one  of  them 
will  die,  or  in  some  other  way  it  will  become  a  part  of  his  own 
collection.  The  knowledge  of  most  of  us  is  adverse  to  the  view 
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that  collectors  always — or  shall  we  say  generally  ? — overcome  this 
curious  temptation.  Many  a  collector  has  been  tempted  to  dig 
up  by  the  roots  and  carry  away  the  only  specimen  he  can  find  of 
some  rare  plant.  Let  botanists  and  tourists  look  into  their  hearts 
and  their  other  receptacles,  and  blush. 

But  collecting  ancestors  is  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  col- 
lecting china,  or  coins,  or  ivories,  or  ferns.  You  cannot  buy  them, 
dear  or  cheap ;  you  cannot  steal  them ;  you  cannot  dig  them  up 
and  dry  them.  Of  course,  in  a  sense  you  can  buy  them ;  that  is, 
you  can  buy  a  picture  of  '  a  gentleman  in  half-armour,'  and,  having 
ascertained  the  period  represented  by  the  dress,  you  can  paint  a 
name  and  a  date  upon  it.  It  is  also,  in  a  sense,  possible  to  steal 
them :  in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  taking  what  is  not  your  own.  But 
you  cannot  take  them  away  from  the  people  to  whom  they  belong ; 
for  one  of  the  charms  of  an  ancestor  is  that  he  can  belong  to  a 
great  many  people,  and  half  a  dozen  more  make  no  practical  dif- 
ference. It  is  no  robbery  of  Lord  Spencer  to  claim  kinship  with 
the  departed  glories  of  burnt  Cowdray  and  drowned  Montacute. 
It  is  less  clear  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  you  can  dig  them  up 
and  dry  them.  It  is  only  in  metaphor  that  you  talk  of  unearthing 
an  ancestor  ;  and  a  dry  old  hunks  is  the  mere  abuse  of  a  deservedly 
disappointed  heir. 

Landscape  gardeners  tell  you  there  are  two  ways  of  making  a 
weeping  ash.  One  is  to  graft  buds  of  weepers  at  the  crown  of  an 
ordinary  stem.  The  other  is  to  plant  a  sapling  upside  down, 
branches  in  the  ground,  roots  in  the  air.  If  you  examine  some 
very  large  specimens,  you  will  see  reason  to  think  that  the  latter 
course  has  been  adopted.  So,  in  producing  a  genealogical  tree, 
you  may  proceed  on  either  of  two  methods.  You  can  begin  at 
the  top,  or  you  can  begin  at  the  bottom.  The  one  gives  you  a 
fan-shaped  tree  hung  from  the  tassel  of  the  fan ;  the  other  gives 
you  the  fan  as  a  woman  holds  it.  The  woman  is  always  right  in 
these  days. 

Beginning  then  at  the  bottom,  that  is,  at  yourself,  it  is  clear 
that  above  your  own  name  come  two  others.  Above  each  of  those 
two  others,  and  so  on.  In  four  generations,  counting  yourself  as 
one,  there  stand  above  you  eight  names,  and  of  these,  in  ordinary 
course,  only  one  is  your  own  name.  What  are  the  others  ?  Where 
did  the  eight  people  live  ?  Who  were  their  forbears  ?  Of  course, 
if  you  are  a  great  person  you  have  the  answer  at  once  ;  it  is  em- 
blazoned at  the  Heralds'  College  j  it  is  recorded  on  the  pages  of 
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the  history  of  England  or  of  Scotland  ;  you  have  it  constructively 
or  actually  in  the  Peerages,  the  County  Families,  the  Landed 
Gentry ;  you  can  draw  it  all  out  when  you  please.  But  there  are 
a  great  many  people,  and  not  such  very  small  people  either,  who 
can  by  no  means  tell  you  very  straight  off  all  the  eight  names  and 
all  about  them ;  there  are  a  great  many  more  who  are  lucky  if  as 
much  as  one  of  the  eight  is  found  in  those  interesting  volumes  ; 
there  are  a  vast  multitude  who  have  not  even  that  assistance  to- 
wards collecting  their  ancestors.  If  persons  belonging  to  any  of 
these  three  classes  desire  to  collect,  in  any  one  of  the  eight  branches 
which  does  not  link  on  to  lines  in  printed  books,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  do  it.  They  must  go  to  the  parish  registers.  After  that, 
if  they  have  been  fortunate,  they  have  plenty  of  other  places  to 
go  to,  probate  offices,  and  so  on ;  but  our  present  concern  is  with 
the  first  step,  the  parish  registers. 

Behold,  then,  a  collector  of  ancestors,  who  knows  all  about  his 
wife's  eight  names  and  a  good  deal  about  some  of  his  own  eight, 
going  forth  to  investigate  the  earlier  origin  of  a  relative  so  near  as 
his  mother's  father.  That  gentleman  was  not  a  young  man,  was 
rather  elderly,  when  the  collector's  mother  was  born,  and  she  was 
born  in  1801.  His  birth  may  have  taken  place  about  1750.  A 
reference  to  a  directory  of  the  cathedral  city  in  which  he  lived, 
dated  1825,  showed  that  he  was  sub-chanter  of  the  cathedral 
church,  rector  of  Thursdaythorpe  in  the  Wolds,  vicar  of  St.  Mary 
Priesthill  Junior  in  the  city,  and  curate  of  Appleton,  four  miles 
up  the  river.  The  '  Maior  and  Jurats  '  of  New  Eomney  once  ap- 
plied to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  send  them  '  a  nimble 
curate  in  full  orders  ' ;  and  on  January  31,  1664,  they  remonstrated 
with  their  non-resident  vicar  for  having  left  them  wholly  destitute 
since  Christmas  last,  up  to  which  time  they  had  enjoyed  the  ser- 
vices of  '  a  nimble  curate  who  was  usually  in  his  sermon  and 
prayer  before  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'  The  collector's 
grandparent  must  have  been  a  very  nimble  curate  if  he  did  all  his 
duties  at  Appleton  and  elsewhere. 

The  collector  had  never  had  speech  of  this  beneficed  gentle- 
man. How  much  could  have  been  learned  in  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation with  him,  if  he  had  consented  to  be  communicative ! 
He  was,  as  a  fact,  very  reticent.  '  We  are  a  fallen  family,'  was  all 
he  would  tell  his  young  daughter,  who  was  inquisitive,  as  young 
daughters  sometimes  are — or  were.  '  We  came  from  Scotland, 
long  ago,'  he  used  to  say.  And  once,  talking  of  some  great  people 
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near,  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  Countess  !  I  have  a  cousin  a  countess.' 
Before  his  death  he  destroyed  his  letters  and  papers ;  but  in  a 
private  drawer  there  had  once  been  seen  a  miniature  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  and  his  daughter  imagined  that  this  was  the 
cousin,  and  that  thereby  hung  a  tale.  The  collector  once  came  by 
accident  on  the  official  record  of  his  appointment  as  chaplain  to 
the  premier  Earl  of  Scotland ;  but  no  attainable  cousin  seemed  to 
lurk  in  either  of  the  countesses  of  the  said  earl. 

One  thing  was  quite  certain;  he  himself  came  from  Char- 
brook,  in  Westmorland,  and  his  father  was  a  '  statesman,'  the 
owner  and  worker,  that  is,  of  an  estate  in  land.  In  that  beautiful 
valley  of  Charbrook,  leading  up  from  the  left  bank  of  Turnmere  to 
the  Kirkliston  Pass,  his  forbears  had  lived  and  worked  their  own 
land.  Could  they  be  traced  in  the  registers  ?  Were  their  de- 
scendants still  there  ?  A  letter  to  the  vicar  settled  both  ques- 
tions. They  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  the  registers,  and  they 
and  another  family  were  at  present  the  most  respected  statesmen 
in  the  dale.  The  first  page  of  the  registers  might  not  mean  very 
much  in  the  way  of  antiquity,  but  the  answer  was  stimulating. 

To  get  to  Charbrook  village  you  have,  as  everyone  knows,  to 
go  by  Stringness,  if  you  go  by  water,  and  by  Birkthwaite,  wrongly 
called  Turnmere,  if  you  go  by  rail.  How  the  tourist  swarms  at 
Stringness,  and  how  bright  the  shore  looks,  with  its  dozens  of 
pleasure  boats  gaily  painted  and  red-cushioned  !  And  how  pretty 
the  white-winged  yachts  are,  bending  gracefully  beneath  the 
breeze  till  their  jib  laps  the  water.  And  if  you  are  there  on  the 
occasion  of  a  regatta,  when  the  racing  yachts  are  for  once  brought 
out  from  their  confinement  in  safe  houses,  you  do  indeed  see  a 
beautiful  sight.  Even  the  swiftly  plying  steam  yachts  are  not  un- 
picturesque,  from  the  little  cock-boat  with  a  tea-kettle  for  a  boiler, 
to  the  great  public  boats,  the  Teal,  and  the  Swan,  and  the  Tern, 
built  respectively  for  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  people,  and  on 
occasion  proving  that  they  possess  elastic  properties.  It  is  not 
quite  sure  that  the  steamer,  as  etherealised  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the 
neighbouring  Konigsee  into  a  glorified  gondola,  is  so  very  much 
superior,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  to  these  Midland  Railway 
boats,  with  W.S.Y. — supposed  to  be  short  for  whisky — embroidered 
on  the  jerseys  of  the  men.  And  how  well  the  great  crowds  on 
board  and  on  shore  conduct  themselves,  all  good  temper,  and 
quietness,  and  propriety.  The  contrast  between  this  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  in  this  respect  extreme.  There  is  probably  no  place  in 
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existence  which  is  so  trying  to  a  quiet  person  as  Man  in  the  hands 
of  trippers.  A  solitary  archaeologist,  sorely  afflicted  by  that  visit- 
ation, and  treated  with  special  contumely  by  some  of  the  '  softer ' 
sex,  thus  delivered  himself: 

It's  true,  but  rather  spiteful, 

To  say,  in  Mona's  isle, 
That  Man  is  quite  delightful, 

But  man  is  very  vile. 

'  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
And  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile.' 

With  fallen  man  the  poet 

Keproached  that  torrid  isle  ; 
In  Man,  he  did  not  know  it, 

Much  more  than  that  is  vile. 

Fair  Mona,  far  from  torrid, 

Of  tailless  things  the  nurse, 
Thy  tripping  man  is  horrid, 

Thy  tripping  woman  worse. 

But  pleasant  as  the  lake  tourists  are,  the  collector  avoided  them 
by  resting  at  the  most  quiet  and  restful  place  on  the  lake,  the 
Low-moor  Hotel,  with  its  private  pier  a  mile  short  of  Waterend, 
for  Kanturside.  A  pretty  walk  of  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half, 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  brings  you  from  Low-moor  to  Char- 
brook  Dale  and  village. 

At  Charbrook  Church  the  Vicar  disclosed  his  treasures,  kept 
still  in  the  old  oak  chest,  with  three  keys  and  a  partition  for  each  key. 
It  was  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  '  first  page  of  the  Register '  meant 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  antiquity,  and  that  extraordinary  care 
had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  venerable  relic.  The  first  date 
visible  was  1579.  The  records  had  been  kept  in  a  paper  book, 
and  the  earliest  pages  had  become  discoloured  and  worn,  almost 
to  the  last  degree.  Some  one  with  knowledge  and  means  had 
had  the  worn  fragments  let  into  paper  sheets,  in  the  skilful 
manner  now  carried  to  so  much  perfection  at  the  Eecord  Office, 
and  bound  in  a  vellum-covered  volume.  More  than  that,  the 
whole  of  the  faded  writing  had  been  read,  and  the  registers  from 
1579  to  the  time  of  the  modern  books  had  been  copied  into  a  fine 
folio  volume  in  a  clear  hand.  All  this  good  work  was  due  to  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  place,  whose  ancestors,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  among  the  principal  people  there  ;  his  name 

12—5 
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whether  the  real  name  or  not  does  not  matter,  George  Browne. 
The  inlaying  of  the  worn  leaves  and  the  vellum  binding  had  been 
done  at  Kipon — much  to  the  credit  of  the  Bipon  workman.  The 
example  set  by  the  village  of  Charbrook  is  well  worthy  of  imitation 
by  many  greater  places. 

The  ancestors  to  be  collected  were  Forrests,  and  the  Vicar's 
communication  had  said,  '  Fdrrests  and  Birketts  are  all  the  same,' 
whatever  that  might  mean.  Again,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  names  are  the  real  names  or  not.  The  second  entry  in  the 
Kegister,  in  the  year  1579,  ran  thus  :  '  George  Byrkhead  the  .  .  . 
Byrkhead  was  baptized  the  .  .  . '  Then  came  '  Cuthbert  Birkett 
was  buryed  the  3d  of  Aprill.'  Then,  'Margrett  Birkhead  the 
daughter  of  Christofer  Birkett  baptized  the  ...  of  the  moneth 
of  Aprill.'  Then,  '  Catheryne  hir  sister  being  her  Twynlynge  was 
baptized  the  same  daie ' — a  pretty  word  for  a  twin  sister  or  twin 
brother.  Seven  out  of  the  first  nine  legible  entries  were  of  these 
names.  It  was  clear  that  Birkett,  Birkhead,  and  Byrkhead,  were 
all  one,  and  that  the  Birketts  take  their  name  from  an  ancestor 
who  was  designated  '  o'  the  Byrk-head,'  his  home  nestling  in,  or 
under,  some  projecting  spur  of  the  hill,  clothed  with  birch  trees. 
Any  supposed  reference  to  the  character  of  the  ancestor  as  a  hard- 
headed  man  may  be  rejected.  No  Forrests  appeared  till  1703, 
when  there  was  an  entry,  '  Edward,  son  of  John  Forrest,'  baptized 
January  23,  1703,  meaning,  of  course,  what  we  should  call 
1704,  the  old  year  ending  with  March.  But  in  1647  there  was 
an  entry  which  suggests  an  interesting  question,  '  Isabell  Ellerey, 
daughter  of  George  of  Orrest.'  Everyone  knows  Orrest  and  Orrest 
Head,  at  the  foot  of  Charbrook  Dale,  not  far  from  Stringness.  Did 
the  name  Forrest  in  those  parts  come  by  elision  of  the  opening 
vowel  from  the  place-designation  '  of  Orrest '  ?  And  was  this  the 
last  surviving  hint  of  it,  mixed  up  with  a  permanent  surname 
taken  from  elsewhere  ?  The  Eegisters  gave  several  examples  of 
place-designations  on  which  surnames  might  be  founded ;  for 
instance,  '  o'  th'  Beckside.'  Ellerey,  or  Elleray,  is  itself  a  place- 
designation,  so  that  the  entry  would  mean  '  Isabell  of  Elleray  of 
Orrest,'  the  family  having  moved  from  Elleray  to  Orrest,  or  from 
Orrest  to  Elleray.  '  Price '  from  '  ap  Rhys,'  and  '  Pritchett '  from 
'ap  Richard,'  are  patronymics  formed  on  the  same  principle  as 
'Forrest'  from  '  of  Orrest.'  In  a  similar  manner  Saint  Liberius 
has  given  birth  to  Saint  Oliver,  through  the  form  Santo  Liverio, 
and  Saint  Odo  to  San  Tpdo,  from  Sant'  Odo. 
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This  John  Forrest  had  to  be  traced  upwards  and  downwards. 
Upwards,  there  was  no  sign  of  him ;  he  was  clearly  an  imported 
person — a  foreigner.  Downwards,  he  grew.  He  married  again, 
his  second  wife  being  '  Agnes  Fleeming.'  Fleming  is  a  common 
name  thereabouts,  and  the  le  Flemings  have  long  been  great 
people  in  those  parts.  The  old  Hall  of  Kirch- Konigsburg  was 
their  residence  for  seven  generations,  on  the  property  which  came 
to  them  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  by  marriage  with  the  Urswicks. 
It  was  not  till  1409  that  they  settled  at  Tieal,  when  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Lancaster  brought  to  the 
le  Flemings  their  present  lovely  domain.  The  particle  le  was 
dropped  in  the  next  generation ;  nearly  300  years  later  the  owner 
had  his  son  christened  '  Michael  le,'  and  from  that  time  they  have 
been  le  Flemings  again. 

This  second  marriage  of  the  foreigner  John  Forrest  was  in 
one  of  the  years  1707  to  1715,  near  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
margin  with  the  years  being  worn  away.  On  May  15,  1743,  his 
son  Eobert  married  Agnes  Birkett,  and  Richard,  their  fourth 
child,  was  baptized  March  19,  1748.  This  was  the  pluralist  of 
1825,  and  thus  the  two  names  were  added  which  alone  were 
wanted  to  complete  the  eight  in  that  generation.  The  four  cor- 
responding names  in  the  previous  generation  were  there  too,  and, 
if  John,  could  be  traced,  the  eight  in  the  generation  beyond  were 
in  the  books.  The.  leading  names,  moreover,  were  there  up  to 
the  tenth  generation,  beyond  which  the  registers  did  not  go. 
The  collector  had  secured  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ancestors,  and 
search  among  wives'  parents  would  give  more.  This  was  a  great 
haul  for  one  afternoon. 

The  other  treasures  of  Charbrook  Church  are  the  church  itself, 
with  a  roof  very  bold  for  its  period,  two  old  collecting  boxes  of  oak, 
with  inscriptions,  and  a  silver  chalice  with  an  inscription,  shown 
at  Carlisle  some  years  ago,  and  there  seen  by  the  unwitting  col- 
lector. All  of  these  were  found  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
search  for  ancestors.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1736  by  George 
Browne,  son  of  Elizabeth  Birkett,  who  was  aunt  of  Agnes,  the 
pluralist's  mother  ;  the  pluralist,  it  was  recorded,  preached  in  the 
church  when  it  was  forty  years  old  and  he  twenty-eight.  The 
collecting  boxes  were  inscribed,  '  Remember  the  poor.  W.B.  l.C. 
1692,'  those  initials  representing  William  Birkett  and  John  Cook- 
son.  The  chalice  was  inscribed,  '  This  is  the  gift  of  Agnes  Burkett 
if  daughter  of  Capton  George  Burkett  given  to  Charrebrooke 
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Church  Aprill  yc  28  Anno  Dom.  1688.'  The  is  had  been  omitted, 
and  was  added  by  the  same  hand  above  the  line.  These  four 
material  '  finds '  were  pieces  of  luck  such  as  very  rarely  come  in 
a  collector's  way. 

There  remained  the  most  material  of  the  links  with  Charbrook, 
the  existing  members  of  the  two  main  families.  One  of  the 
families  was  soon  exhausted ;  Birketts,  as  statesmen,  there  were 
none.  But,  of  course,  everyone  knows  the  '  Mortal  Man  '  of  Char- 
brook,  with  its  old  sign,  a  red-faced  man  fronting  a  pale-faced  one, 
and  the  legend  of  their  dialogue — 

'  O  !  Mortal  Man,  that  liv'st  on  bread, 

How  comes  thy  nose  to  be  so  red  ? ' 

'  Thou  silly  ass,  that  looks  so  pale, 

It  comes  of  drinking  Birkett's  ale  ! ' 

Forrests  had  become  heirs  of  the  two  '  estates '  formerly  held  by 
Birketts,  and  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  the  modern  statesman  the 
collector  had.  The  two  '  tenements,'  held  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Byrkheads  of  the  great  Barony  of  Kendal  (manor  of  Turn- 
mere,  sub-manor  of  Charbrook),  on  service  of  a  man  and  horse  for 
each,  have  always  been  known  as  Lowfold  and  Lowhouse  respec- 
tively. Lowfold  came  first  to  the  Forrests,  Eobert  having  been 
admitted  to  possession  in  1 743,  in  right  of  Agnes  his  wife,  heiress 
of  her  brother,  who  died  sine  prole  in  1739.  It  is  now  let  out  to 
cottagers,  the  two  farms  being  worked  as  one,  and  most  of  the 
windows  on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  storey  have  been  made  up, 
one  end  of  the  house  being  used  for  storage.  Before  these  changes 
it  must  have  been  very  picturesque,  both  on  the  long  straight 
face  which  looked  on  the  village  street,  with  a  particularly  fasci- 
nating and  unusual  upper  oriel,  and  also  on  the  court  side,  where 
the  long  h'ouse  with  its  gable  end,  and  the  barn  with  a  return 
gable,  form  with  the  wall  and  gate  a  rectangular  enclosure.  There 
is  a  peep  through  to  a  garden  with  southern-wood  ;  and  the  balus- 
traded  space  under  the  barn  roof,  at  the  head  of  the  covered  stone 
stairs,  with  doors  giving  access  to  various  lofts,  is  gay  with  trailing 
flowers,  like  a  German  Laube.  Failing  a  photograph  of  Lowfold 
in  the  shops  at  Stringness  and  Kanturside,  a  view  of  Highfold  may 
be  got,  where  the  buildings  are  at  the  back,  instead  of  forming  a 
quadrangle  with  the  front  of  the  house.  An  oak  cupboard  let  two 
feet  into  the  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Lowfold,  with  unusually  good 

carving  and  pendants,  has  '  1674  C.B.'  in  the  centre  of  the  canopy, 

Q 
and  at  one  end  in  a  circle         ,  that  is,  Christopher  Birkett  and 
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Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  Turner,  of  Kendal,  who  were 
married  September  5,  1657,  the  great-great-great  grandfather  and 
mother  of  the  collector.  This,  again,  was  a  very  unusual  piece  of 
luck.  On  a  slatey  stone  is  inscribed  'K.  Forrest  annos  18  natus 
1820,  Jun.  30,'  that  being  the  handiwork  of  a  son  of  LoWfold  who 
became  a  well-known  clergyman  in  Australia,  and  returned  to  die 
at  Kendal  and  be  buried  at  Charbrook.  The  '  tenement '  of  Low- 
house  came  to  the  Forrests  a  generation  later  than  Lowfold,  by 
marriage  with  another  Agnes  Birkett.  The  present  Lowhouse  is  a 
much  more  modern  house  than  Lowfold,  probably  a  hundred  years 
later.  It  has  on  a  gable  '  W.B.  M.B.  1627,'  William  Birkett  and 
Mary  his  wife,  father  and  mother  of  Christopher,  of  Lowfold.  But 
by  a  very  unusual  instance  of  spaciousness,  William  and  his  wife 
left  standing  within  the  large  enclosure  of  their  court-yard  the  old 
house  which  they  quitted  when  they  moved  to  the  new  house  in 
1627.  It  was  kept  upas  a  second  family  house  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  tradition  says  that  '  Capton  George  Burkett '  lived  here, 
whose  daughter  Agnes  gave  the  chalice  in  1688.  It  is  the  oldest 
house  in  the  district,  and  dates  at  least  from  Edward  IV.'s 
time.  An  etching  of  it  was  published  early  in  the  present  century 
in  the  Beauties  of  the  Lake  Scenery,  and  it  is  the  most  photo- 
graphed house  in  all  the  dale.  A  walk  round  it  shows  a  much 
larger  place  than  the  photograph  indicates. 

A  fine  tall  statesman,  sitting  in  an  ancient  chair  in  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  talking  of  the  old  people  and  the  old  times,  is  a 
very  pleasant  sight  to  see.  The  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced,  to 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  from  a  distant  city,  by  the  sense  that  the 
old  times  and  the  old  people  belong  to  him  too.  There  were  a 
few  excellent  bits  of  old  blue  china,  and  two  great  circular  Leeds 
dishes  with  the  feathered  edge,  exactly  like  two  great  Warburton 
dishes  which  the  collector  in  his  china  days  rescued  from  Nurem- 
berg, but  with  the  projecting  rim  at  the  bottom  which  puts  a 
chasm  between  Leeds  and  rare  Warburton.  In  the  passage 
between  the  entrance  and  the  best  room  there  was  a  beautiful  oak 
cupboard,  let  into  the  wall  as  at  Lowfold,  and  very  skilfully  carved, 
with  the  date  1634,  seven  years  after  the  completion  of  the  gable 
end.  Upstairs,  the  great  bedstead  was  quite  a  dream  of  handsome 
Jacobean  pillars  and  richly  sculptured  head.  It  bore  in  the  centre 
of  the  head  '  G.B.  1651,'  presumably  '  Capton  George.'  A  beau- 
tiful chest  on  the  landing  carried  in  bold  relief  the  legend  '  I.B. 
1694,'  for  John  Birkett.  Latest  of  all  the  dated  pieces  was  a  plain 
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chair  of  black  oak,  with  arms  of  the  Grlastonbury  type  and  the 
initials  *  A.B.' — no  doubt  the  Agnes  Birkett  who  became  heiress 
of  Lowfold  in  1739  and  brought  it  to  the  Forrests  in  1743.  A 
date,  '  1752,'  was  marked  on  the  back  in  different  character.  A 
collector  -must  be  very  grasping  who  asks  for  fortune  greater  than 
this. 

These  '  tenements '  were  two  out  of  the  forty-eight  customary 
tenements  of  the  sub-manor  of  Charbrook.  The  great  barony  of 
Kendal  was  granted  to  Ivo  Taillebois,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  fees.  One  of  these,  which  included 
Charbrook,  was  called  the  '  Kichmond  fee,'  because  it  was  granted 
to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Eichmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The 
tenants  held  on  the  tenure  of  service  at  '  the  western  border  for 
anent  Scotland.'  The  Kichmond  fee  is  famous  as  having  been 
the  subject  of  the  attempt  of  James  I.  and  Prince  Charles  to  put 
an  end  to  tenant-right  and  take  actual  possession  of  the  tenants' 
lands.  If  they  had  succeeded  we  might  now  have  a  race  of  mal- 
contents where  all  is  peace  and  order.  The  king's  plea  was  that 
with  the  advent  of  his  gracious  person  to  England  the  boundary 
was  obliterated  and  there  could  be  no  border  war.  If  no  border 
war,  then  no  border  service.  If  no,  border  service,  the  tenure  was 
bad.  Prince  Charles  filed  a  bill  against  the  tenants.  They  sub- 
scribed 2,700£.  and  gave  it  to  the  Chancellor,  Francis  Bacon,  and 
he  confirmed  them  in  their  customary  rights.  John  Forrest, 
Greorge  Browne,  and  Stephen  Birkhead,  were  among  the  bondsmen. 

The  Charbrook  statesmen  were  specially  favoured,  they  and 
their  neighbours  at  '  Amylside '  paying  only  half  and  two-thirds 
.the  fines  paid  on  change  of  lord  or  tenant  by  other  tenants  of  the 
Richmond  fee.  In  all  tenements  of  the  fee,  if  daughters  are  left 
and  no  son,  the  eldest  daughter  succeeds  without  subdivision,  and 
this  it  is  that  has  kept  the  tenements  and  the  families  together. 
A  widow,  too,  of  customary  right  holds  her  deceased  husband's 
tenement  during  chaste  widowhood,  another  means  of  keeping  a 
family  together.  In  this  case,  as  the  border  service  could  not  be 
performed  by  the  tenant  in  person,  the  lord  took  as  a  heriot  the 
best  beast  on  the  holding. 

Charbrook,  like  Amylside,  was  a  forest.  The  Lady  Margaret 
had  to  pay  out  21.  3s.  a  year  to  the  foresters  of  Charbrook,  and 
3i.  Is.  6d.  to  the  bowbearer  there.  When  the  '  old  park '  was 
disparked  it  was  divided  among  the  tenants,  with  a  special 
arrangement  to  give  a  piece  that  bore  wood  to  each  tenant  who 
had  np  wood  on  his  holding. 
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It  remained  to  call  on  the  great  storehouse  of  ancient  lore, 
Mr.  George  Browne,  the  king  of  the  dale,  as  some  ladies  had 
described  him,  the  statesman  to  whom  the  parish  is  indebted  for 
the  preservation  and  the  copy  of  the  registers.  Here  indeed  was 
a  feast  of  good  things — manor  rolls,  marriage  contracts,  volume 
after  volume  of  letters  and  drafts  of  letters  bound  in  order,  and, 
collected  on  one  sheet,  the  autographs  of  all  the  adult  males  of 
five  generations,  from  the  owner,  the  fourth  George  in  succession, 
up  to  Benjamin  Browne,  whose  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Birkett 
made  the  owner  and  the  collector  fourth  cousins.  As  to  the  house, 
there  never  was  such  an  oak  house.  From  the  entrance  hall  to  the 
top  landing  nothing  could  be  seen  but  oak,  old  oak :  oak  clocks, 
oak  chairs,  oak  chests,  oak  floors,  oak  doors,  oak  cupboards,  oak 
buffets,  oak  partitions,  oak  walls,  oak  staircases.  The  staircases 
were  particularly  engaging,  two  parallel  flights  on  each  story  up 
to  a  half-way  landing,  and  then  a  single  flight  doubling  back 
between  them  to  the  actual  landing  ;  all  standing  open  and  clear, 
so  that  from  the  bottom  you  saw  the  double  and  single  flights 
crossing  and  recrossing  in  the  air.  The  splendour  of  the  carving 
was  beyond  description,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  great  bed- 
stead and  the  cradle,  carrying  inscriptions  and  an  early  date.  To 
the  eye  of  the  collector,  and  perhaps  in  fact,  there  was  no  piece 
more  interesting  than  the  great  chair  which  commemorated  the 
marriage  of  Benjamin  Browne  and  Elizabeth  Birkett,  with  the 
appropriate  inscriptions — all  in  relief,  of  course,  though  that  may 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms — and  on  the  back  two  shields, 
one  bearing  the  double-necked  eagle  displayed,  for  Browne, 
and  the  other  the  Birkett  arms,  on  a  field  sable  three  garbs 
proper  within  a  bordure  or.  This  house,  again,  is  photographed 
by  everyone.  It  is  called  Townend,  and  the  statesman's  phloxes 
are  as  fine  in  their  way  as  his  oak.  Here  the  collector  was  shown 
original  letters  and  deeds  and  admissions  of  his  ancestors,  and  was 
informed  that  the  dashing  cavalry  general  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  war  between  North  and  South  was  grandson  of  a  Forrest 
who  went  out  to  '  Charles  Town ' ;  and  elsewhere  he  learned  that 
a  well  known  Australian  statesman — in  a  different  sense — was  the 
grandson  of  another. 

'  The  Forrests  came  from  Kanturside  to  Charbrook  about  1 700, 
and  their  tradition  is  that  they  came  originally  from  Scotland.' 
So  the  collector  was  informed.  As  Kanturside  was  for  a  few  days 
the  collector's  metropolis,  it  was  a  natural  thing  to  inspect  the 
registers  there.  The  mere  sight  of  them  is  delightful.  They 
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only  begin  in  1642,  but  for  the  first  hundred  years  they  were  kept 
on  long  narrow  pieces  of  parchment,  each  new  piece  sewn  on  to  the 
end  of  the  previous  piece  when  required.  They  are  in  three 
separate  rolls,  each  many  yards  long,  and  are  written  on  both 
sides.  The  lengths  of  the  pieces  vary  greatly.  In  the  oldest  roll 
the  average  length  is  about  a  foot,  and  the  longest  piece  is  about 
22  inches.  In  the  middle  roll  the  pieces  reach  28  and  30  inches 
in  length.  The  most  recent  roll  consists  of  pieces  about  2 1  inches 
long.  The  breadth  is  from  4£  to  4f  inches. 

John  Forrest  was  soon  found.  Indeed,  there  were  two.  One 
was  born  in  1684,  too  late  by  a  few  years  for  the  Charbrook  John. 
He  had  a  sister  Agnate,  and  was  son  of  Edwarde  fforrest  of  the 
Nook  End  and  Elen  his  wife.  The  other  was  the  right  John. 
He  was  born  or  baptized  in  the  closing  days  of  1659,  and  was 
brother  of  the  Edwarde  above.  They  were  sons  of  Edwarde 
fforrest  of  the  Nook  End  and  Margrett  his  wife.  As  their  oldest 
son  was  born  in  1651,  Edward  and  Margrett  would  be  born  about 
1630  at  the  latest,  and  it  was  no  use  looking  further  for  them  in 
registers  which  began  in  1642. 

One  of  the  entries  pointed  to  a  tragedy  of  some  kind,  for  the 
deaths  at  the  time  were  far  too  few  for  a  period  of  epidemic. 
Perhaps  the  tragic  circumstances  spoiled  the  parson's  grammar : 
'  May  the  1 1th  was  Margrett  wife  of  Edward  Forrest  and  Eichard 
his  son  were  buried.'  But,  indeed,  having  once  begun  with  a 
'  was,'  the  entry  would  have  made  Margrett  wife  of  both  father  and 
son,  without  the  '  were.' 

Another  entry  pointed  towards  the  Scottish  tradition  :  '  Gawen 
fforrest  was  baptized  18  January  1671.'  Besides  this  Gawen, 
there  were  in  the  earlier  generations  Grawen  Birkett  and  Gawen 
Reay,  and  Eobert  Birkett  married  Janet  Kea  in  1682.  The 
spellings  are  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  are  interested  either 
in  the  name  Wray— like  the  collector — or  in  the  name  Reay. 
Gawen,  son  of  'Gawen  Wrey,'  was  baptized  November  10,  1678; 
his  brother  Thomas,  son  of  '  Gawen  Reay,'  of  Brathay,  was  baptized 
November  23,  1684.  Here  we  have  Rea,  Reay,  and  Wrey  for  one 
and  the  same  family.  Near  Carlisle  we  find  a  spelling  which 
combines  two  of  these — Wreay.  Again,  Low  Wray  and  High 
Wray  and  Wray's  Castle  are  well-known  places  on  the  banks  of 
Turnmere  ;  and  Wraysholme  Tower  near  Cartmel  was  the  fortified 
keep  of  the  Harringtons,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
forfeited  at  Bosworth  to  Henry's  stepfather  Stanley. 
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Inquiry  showed  that  the  Nook  End  was  still  a  known  place, 
and  to  it  the  collector  naturally  found  his  way.  The  little  farm- 
house was  evidently  much  older  than  the  earliest  of  the  Eegister 
rolls.  It  is  the  furthest  house  on  Tieal  Head,  approached  by  a 
picturesque  road  that  becomes  a  footpath  at  Nook  End,  leading  to 
the  Red  Screes.  The  tenement  is  no  longer  the  residence  of  a 
statesman.  It  has  one  roof  for  a  large  and  lofty  kitchen,  and 
another  for  the  stairs.  The  rest  is  a  long  rectangle.  The  ground 
floor  is  all  one,  with  a  partition  of  black  panelled  oak  across  it.  A 
panelled  door  in  the  middle  of  the  partition  leads  from  the 
'  house '  to  the  '  parlour,'  just  as  a  door  leads  from  the  hall  to  the 
combination-room  in  the  colleges  in  Cambridge  of  the  older  type. 
'  Combination-room '  is  quite  modern,  and  '  the  common  chamber ' 
is  the  old  phrase — probably  because  the  fire  was  there,  at  which 
all  the  actual  members  of  the  society  had  a  right  to  warm  them- 
selves in  common.  No  early  college  in  Oxford  had  this  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  the  Oxford  ground-plans  being  less  like  those  of 
the  domestic  houses  of  the  period.  Magnificent  Oxford  was  always 
more  lofty  than  modest  Cambridge.  The  simple  division  of  the 
ground-floor  at  Nook  End  into  '  house '  and  '  parlour' — or  dining- 
room  and  withdrawing-room,  as  they  said  in  later  times  and  larger 
houses — is  the  old  English  plan.  The  upper  story  and  the 
stairs  were  all  of  oak,  as  at  Townend,  but  very  rough  and  rude. 
In  none  of  the  four  bedrooms  could  any  initials  or  dates  be  dis- 
covered. Only  there  was  in  one  of  them  the  very  largest  oak 
chest  anyone  ever  set  eyes  on.  The  tradition  is  that  it  took  ten 
men  to  get  it  upstairs.  To  look  at  it  and  at  the  stairs,  one  would 
say  it  must  have  been  built  in  the  room. 

And  there  at  Nook  End,  looking  down  on  to  Tieal  Water  and 
Mossmere,  the  collector  had  to  leave  the  shades  of  this  line  of 
ancestors,  in  all  the  mystery  of  the  tradition — still  fresh,  still 
held  among  their  descendants — that  they  were  a  fallen  family  and 
came  from  Scotland. 

Later  investigations  showed  that  Lowfold  came  to  the  Birk- 
heads  by  marriage  with  the  heiress,  Elizabeth  Airey,  in  1628. 
The  Ayrays  go  up  to  Edward  III.,  when  they  intermarried  with 
the  Gilpins,  ancestors  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  Apostle  of  the  North. 
Lowhouse,  the  older  of  the  two  Lowhouses,  was  still  the  home  of 
the  Birkheads  in  1476,  when  George,  probably  son-in-law  of 
Eichard  Gilpin,  was  Bailiff  of  Charbrook.  And  Robert  Forrest  of 
'  Emilsyd'  was  found  getting  married  in  1589. 
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THEY  hailed  from  Devonshire,  both  Liza  and  her  Lout.  She  was 
a  short,  sturdy,  raw-boned,  roley-poley  damsel,  with  a  face  shining 
with  good-nature  and  yellow  soap.  He  was  a  sulky,  black- 
browed,  unprepossessing  specimen  of  the  Bill  Sykes  order  of 
humanity,  boasting,  however,  of  the  highly  incongruous  Christian 
name  of  Arthur,  or  rather  '  Orthur,'  to  adopt  Liza's  own  pro- 
nunciation. With  regard  to  his  profession,  it  was  something  to 
do  with  a  cart,  though  what  might  have  been  that  cart's  particular 
line  of  business  I  am  unable,  after  lapse  of  time,  to  denote.  It 
might  have  been  a  mud-cart,  or  a  dust  ditto ;  it  might  equally 
well  have  been  connected  with  the  coal  interest,  or  have  been 
chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  building  materials,  or  dabbled  in 
drain-pipes,  or  taken  a  hand  in  paving-stones.  All  I  do  know  is 
that  the  cart  used  to  go  ploughing  up  the  middle  of  the  road, 
with  the  Lout  slouching  along  at  the  side,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  a  general  expression  of  dogged  determination  not  to 
take  them  out  unless  driven  to  it. 

As  to  Liza,  she  was  '  a  general,'  or  what  in  former  times  was 
known  as  a  maid-of-all-work.  There  was  no  slouching  about  her, 
and  no  half  measures.  Her  invariable  method  was  to  go  at 
everything  head  foremost,  and  see  what  came  of  it — a  proceeding 
that  was  not  without  results  upon  the  family  porcelain ;  indeed, 
'  Liza,  her  mark,'  might  have  been  traced  upon  most  of  the 
household  gods. 

Still,  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  she  meant  well, 
in  spite  of  the  dearth  of  jug-handles,  and  the  harvest  of  crack's 
and  mutilations  which  marked  her  domestic  progress. 

'  I  never  see  the  like,'  she  would  explain  tearfully  ;  '  if  I  only 
looks  at  the  things  they  falls  down  and  breaks  theirselves.' 

She  and  Orthur  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives.  If  they 
had  not  exactly  grown  in  beauty  side  by  side,  it  was  owing  to 
Nature  having  placed  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  when  she 
endowed  Liza  with  a  turnip-shaped  visage  and  a  turnup  nose,  at 
the  same  time  that,  having  roughly  sketched  in  Orthur's  features 
with  a  very  blunt  pencil,  she  had  stamped  the  design  with  the 
most  truculent,  ready-made  scowl  she  had  in  stock. 
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Not  that  Liza  was  conscious  of  there  being  any  room  for 
improvement  in  his  expression.  They  had  been  neighbours' 
children,  and  she  had  seen  him  scowl  his  way  up  from  boyhood ; 
her  own  youth  having  been  passed  in  a  galley-slave  sort  of 
existence,  chained  to  an  oar  in  the  shape  of  a  perpetual  baby, 
while  he  had  slouched  and  hung  about  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  accepting  her  homage  as  his  lawful  due,  at  the  same 
time  levying  tribute — such  as  the  largest  bite  out  of  her  apple,  or 
the  first  suck  at  a  bull's-eye — until  that  day  when  Liza,  having 
grown  up  as  well  as  she  could,  came  to  London  '  to  better  herself.' 

The  fact  of  her  success  in  securing  a  situation,  to  which  was 
attached  the  handsome  emolument  of  121.  per  annum,  having 
been  wafted  on  the  wings  of  rumour  to  distant  Devonshire,  was 
responsible  for  the  reappearance  of  the  Lout  upon  the  scene, 
burning  not  so  much  with  a  desire  to  '  better '  himself  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  wages  for  a  modicum  of  work. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  in  this  laudable  design  his  luck 
was — in  Liza's  opinion,  at  least — less  than  his  deserts,  he  never- 
theless succeeded  in  obtaining  the  nondescript  post  previously 
alluded  to.  Marrying,  however,  under  eighteen  shillings  a  week, 
was  considered  inadvisable ;  the  more  so  as  Liza  had  set  her  heart 
on  commencing  housekeeping  on  quite  an  ambitious  scale,  with 
no  less  than  four  chairs  and  a  set  of  tea-trays. 

To  this  end  she  devoted  all  that  could  possibly  be  laid  aside 
from  the  yearly  121.  Orthur,  as  a  superior  being  requiring 
beer  and  baccy  ad  lib.,  could  not  naturally  be  expected  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  fund.  It  was  also  requisite  that  his 
food  should  be  not  only  ample,  but  administered  at  intervals  of 
clockwork  regularity ;  whereas  Liza  regarded  meals  more  in  the 
light  of  tiresome  interruptions,  and  dinner,  in  particular,  as  a 
movable  feast,  or  a  species  of  passover  to  be  partaken  of  standing, 
with  your  sleeves  tucked  up  and  loins  girt,  in  the  intervals  of 
blacking  grates  or  cleaning  windows. 

Still,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  the  course  of  true  love,  as 
exemplified  in  the  persons  of  Liza  and  her  Lout,  ran  with  tolerable 
smoothness.  If  the  latter  was  not  an  ardent  wooer,  neither  was 
the  former  an  exacting  fiancee,  being  quite  content  when  her 
Sunday  out  allowed  her  the  privilege  of  walking  by  his  side,  and 
responding  deferentially  to  such  remarks  as  were  growled  out  once 
in  half  a  mile  or  so. 

And  thus  it  went  on — Liza  slaving  and  saving,  and  the  Lout 
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gorging  and  guzzling — until  a  change  came  over  the  scene  in 
consequence  of  the  advent  of  a  third  person.  This  was  none 
other  than  a  younger  sister  of  Liza's — name  of  Looheaser — for 
whom  the  former  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  nurse- 
maid. 

'  Looheaser,  she  be  that  sick  and  tired  o'  the  country,  and  see 
a  bit  o'  life  she  must  and  will  if  'tis  ever  so.' 

So  Looheaser,  aged  seventeen  (there  were  nearly  ten  years 
between  them  and  half  that  number  of  brothers  and  sisters), 
having  packed  her  box  and  secured  the  overflowings  in  a  blue- 
spotted  handkerchief,  came  up  to  London  to  see  life  from  behind  a 
perambulator. 

She  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  Liza — smarter,  perter,  more 
highly  coloured,  and  actually  sported  a  fringe.  Liza,  who  had 
not  seen  her  since  she  herself  left  home,  was  amazed  at  the 
metamorphosis . 

'  Lor,  Looheaser,'  she  exclaimed,  '  'ow  you've  gone  and  growed ! 
Why,  Orthur  won't  never  know  yer  ! ' 

All  the  same,  it  was  Orthur's  opinion,  transmitted  through 
the  medium  of  Liza,  that  '  Looheaser,  she'd  come  on  wonderful, 
and  he  shouldn't  be  s'prised  if  she  didn't  pick  up  a  young  man  of 
'er  own  soon.' 

Liza  chuckled  fondly  over  this  specimen  of  his  wit. 

'  The  high  dear  o'  Looheaser,  'er  as  I  uster  nuss — and  a  rare 
'eavy  child  she  were,  too — a-settin'  up  sweet'eartin' ! ' 

The  elder  sister  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  ended  by  breaking  a  teacup  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  as 
though  she  were  toasting  Looheaser  after  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  the  last  century. 

One  result  of  this  was  that  when  Sunday  came  round  the 
original  duet  became  a  trio,  for,  as  Liza  herself  put  it,  '  Looheaser 
didn't  know  nobody,  and  they  couldn't  let  a  gal  of  'er  age  go 
gaddin'  off  alone.  'Sides,  she'd  promised  mother,  down  in  Devon- 
shire, to  look  after  Looheaser,  and  any'ow,  Orthur,  he  didn't  mind. 
'Deed,  he  'ad  said  as  he  didn't  know  but  what  it  didn't  make 
things  livelier,  and,  lor,  the  way  that  gal  answers  'im  back  you 
never  'ear  the  like.  Why,'  in  mingled  admiration  and  horror, 
'  she  thinks  nothink  o'  contrydictin'  'im  to  'is  face,  she  don't,  and 
cheeks  'im,  she  do,  till  you'd  think  he'd  get  right  down  mad. 
And  when  I  ups  and  tells  'er  t'other  night  as  she  didn't  oughter 
go  on  so,  he  says,  "  Let  'er  be,"  he  says,  "  and  mind  my  own 
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bizniss,  as  she's  but  a  gal  as'll  steady  down  soon  enuff."  Well,' 
with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head,  '  I  don't  say  he  ain't  right,  only 
I'm  'arf  afeared  as  our  Looheaser's  a  bit  flighty.' 

Months  went  by,  and,  so  far  from  showing  any  tendency  to 
settle,  as  had  been  prognosticated,  Looheaser  became  even  more 
and  more  daring  in  her  doings,  crowning  all  by  the  purchase  of  a 
hat  and  feather  that  almost  took  away  Liza's  breath ;  while 
Orthur,  wiping  his  mouth  appreciatively  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  observed  that  '  that  was  somethink  like,  and  why  couldn't 
Liza  smarten  'erself  up  a  bit  more  while  she  was  about  it  ? ' 

'  Liza,  indeed ! '  with  a  toss  of  the  beplumed  head,  '  a  fine  guy 
she'd  look  in  one.  No,  let  her  stick  to  'er  old  black  bonnet,  sich 
as  she  (Looheaser)  wouldn't  bemean  'erself  by  wearing.  It  was 
good  enuff  for  the  likes  o'  'er.' 

Perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  now  and  again, 
Liza  would  return  from  one  of  these  Sunday  evening  expeditions 
somewhat  dispirited.  It  was  not  only  Looheaser's  dressiness,  but 
her  way  of  jeering  at  her  elder  sister  before  the  Lout  that  the 
former  found  rather  hard  to  bear.  Once  or  twice  she  even  got  so 
far  in  her  own  mind  as  to  wish  that  Looheaser  had  stayed  safely 
down  in  Devonshire,  instead  of  coming  to  see  life  and  making  an 
invariable  third  at  those  interviews  which  had  once  been  strictly 
tete-a-Ute. 

Still,  there  was  balm  in  Grilead,  or  rather  in  the  old  stocking 
containing  her  hard-earned  savings,  which  savings  had  by  this 
time  attained  such  a  high  level  of  prosperity  that  they  were  up  to 
the  first  darn  in  the  leg. 

For  Liza's  ambition  had  soared  above  the  four  chairs  and  the 
tea-trays,  and  now  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  round  table  with 
a  shiny  top,  which  was  to  support  a  flowerpot  and  saucer  set  in  the 
centre  of  a  white  crochet  mat. 

'  Looheaser,  she  crowshays  lovely,  and  I'll  get  'er  to  make  me 
one  with  fringe  all  round.' 

A  propos  of  whom  it  was  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the  hat  and 
feather,  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  picking  up  a  young  man  of 
her  own — or,  if  she  had,  kept  him  very  dark.  Liza,  having  put 
the  question  to  her  plain  one  day,  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
outburst  of  giggles  with  which  it  was  received. 

'Maybe  I  'ave  and  maybe  I  'aven't,'  was  the  only  answer 
vouchsafed  on  pressing  the  inquiry.  '  Lor,  Liza,  what  a  goose 
you  be ! ' 
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Orthur's  behaviour  was  queer,  too,  about  this  time,  and  occa- 
sioned his  long-suffering  sweetheart  many  searchings  of  the  heart. 

'  He  be  as  touchy  as  a  box  o'  lucifers,  and  no  pleasin'  on  'im 
nohow.  Looheaser,  she  jest  larfs  in  'is  face ;  but  then  she's  that 
darin'  as  I  never  see  the  like.' 

Altogether,  poor  Liza  was  beginning  to  be  much  perturbed, 
or,  as  she  would  have  expressed  it,  '  put  about.'  Vague  forebodings 
filled  her  mind,  and  she  '  felt  for  all  the  world  as  though  some 
think  were  goin'  to  'appen' — a  presentiment  that  was  shortly 
justified  by  the  breaking  of  a  looking-glass ;  and  the  most  ignorant 
person  living  knows  that  is  about  the  worst  misfortune  that  could 
befall  anyone.  Consequently  it  was  with  a  delighted  astonish- 
ment, too  great  for  words,  that  she,  not  long  after,  heard  Orthur 
growl  out  something  to  the  effect  that  he'd  '  jist  'ad  'is  wages  riz 
'alf  a  crown  a  week,  and  she'd  better  give  notice  so  as  they  could 
be  married  Easter  Monday.' 

Liza  blushed  a  light  purple,  while  her  ears  seemed  to  stand 
out  on  each  side  of  her  head  as  much  as  to  ask,  '  Can  we  believe 
our  own  testimony  at  this  unexpected  proof  of  the  honourableness 
of  the  Lout's  intentions  ?  ' 

'  Lor,  Orthur,  why  you  never  mean  it ! '  she  exclaimed  bash- 
fully as  soon  as  she  recovered  speech.  *'  Whatever's  made  yer 
took  like  that  all  of  a  suddent  ?  ' 

'  I  wanter  get  it  over,'  was  the  surly  reply  that  made  the 
recipient  conscious  of  a  vague  sensation  as  though  her  innermost 
feelings  had  corns  and  some  one  had  trodden  on  them. 

However,  it  wore  off,  and  having  given  the  required  notice,  she 
set  about  the  pleasing  task  of  getting  her  '  things  '  ready.  In  the 
exuberance  of  her  emotions  it  must  be  admitted  that  breakages 
occurred  with  monotonous  regularity  ;  jugs  relinquished  their 
spouts  almost  at  sight,  and  teacups  turned  Eed  Eepublicans  in 
the  matter  of  handles.  In  fact,  Liza's  proposed  path  to  the  altar 
might  be  said  to  have  been  strewn  with  broken  crockery. 

Excitement  culminated  on  that  Sunday  when  she  was  to  be 
'  asked  in  church '  for  the  first  time.  To  be  sure  she  was  unable 
to  be  present,  having  her  dinner  to  see  to,  but  Looheaser,  whose 
duties  were  of  a  lighter  nature,  deputised  on  the  occasion,  and 
called  in  on  her  way  back. 

*  How  did  it  sound,  Looheaser  ? ' 

The  latter,  struggling  with  mirth  that  seemed  to  border  on 
the  hysterical,  was  understood  to  utter  the  word  '  uncommon.' 
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Liza's  face  was  one  broad  grin  as  she  put  the  further  inquiry, 
Did  he  give  it  out  bold  ?     Could  you  'ear  the  names  plain  ? ' 

'  Orful  plain,'  was  the  answer,  culminating  in  a  choke. 

'  Lor,  Looheaser,'  slapping  her  vigorously  on  the  back,  '  'ow 
you  do  take  on  !  Did did  folks  stare  or  seem  took  aback,  like  ? ' 

Looheaser  couldn't  say,  but  on  the  whole  was  inclined  to 
think  they  took  it  pretty  easy. 

'  I  wish  I  could  a-gone  myself,'  sighed  her  sister  regretfully. 
'I  jest  should  a-liked  to  'ave  'eard  'ow  it  went,  though  I  guess  I 
should  a-jumped  when  my  name  and  Orthur's  was  give  out.  Lor,' 
Looheaser,  do  give  over — I  never  see  sich  a  gal  for  carryin'  on — 
and  I  was  goin'  to  tell  yer  as  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  be  married 
in  a  halpacker.  I  did  think  of  a  meriny,  as  you  know,  but  now 
I've  come  to  turn  it  over,  seems  to  me  a  halpacker's  genteeler, 

and  I  shall  'ave  it  made  fash'nable,  with  three  rows  of But 

there,  it's  no  good  talkin' ;  you  won't  take  nothink  serious.' 

Liza  was  very  busy  and  very  happy  during  the  next  week  or 
two.  Not  only  were  there  her  '  things  '  to  see  to,  but  there  were 
the  four  chairs  and  the  round  table  with  the  shiny  top  to  be 
purchased.  The  tea-trays  were  not  included  in  the  outlay  after 
all,  as  '  the  Missis '  was  going  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  set. 
Altogether  Liza  was  jubilant,  so  much  so  that  the  lack  of  reci- 
procity on  the  part  of  the  Lout  was  hardly  noted.  The  latter  had 
taken  two  rooms  in  a  back  street,  and  Liza,  having  paid  a  visit  of 
inspection  and  arranged  the  table  and  chairs — not  to  mention  the 
tea-trays — to  the  best  advantage,  was  so  charmed  by  the  result  as 
to  declare  that  '  it  only  wanted  the  flower-pot  in  the  winder  to 
make  it  look  real  'an'some.'  (The  flower-pot  in  question  being 
an  absentee  merely  in  consequence  of  the  intending  purchaser  not 
having  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  the  conflicting 
merits  of  a  '  geranyum '  or  a  *  fewcher.')  She  only  wished  '  Mother 
down  in  Devonshire  '  could  see  it  all ! 

Easter  Monday  broke  as  though  with  the  intention  to  do 
honour  to  Liza's  wedding-day.  It  was  on  the  very  stroke  of 
eleven — just  as  she,  arrayed  in  new  and  wonderful  garments,  with 
a  perfectly  astounding  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  all  her  boxes  and 
belongings  packed  and  corded  ready  to  be  sent  after  her,  was 
saying,  '  Thanky'm,'  in  answer  to  the  missis's  '  I  wish  you  well, 
Eliza,'  that  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  That'll  be  Looheaser,  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  observed  the  bride 
elect. 
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But  it  proved  to  be  a  slatternly  girl  with  a  dirty  face  and  a 
missive  to  match,  which  she  tendered  with  the  cursory  remark, 
'  'Ere  y'are.' 

There  was  no  direction  beyond  thumb-marks,  and  as  Liza 
examined  it  she  marvelled  much,  audibly  as  well  as  inwardly,  as 
to  its  import.  Finally,  having  stripped  off  the  outer  cover,  a 
scrap  of  paper  was  revealed  on  which  a  few  lines  were  scrawled  in 
a  hand  that  might  have  been  a  foot  from  the  persistent  manner 
in  which  it  ran  downhill  after  the  signature  that  brought  up  the 
rear. 

Liza,  whose  education  had,  for  family  reasons,  been  of  the 
most  rudimentary  and  fragmentary  order,  spelt  it  over  with 
difficulty.  As  she  did  so  it  appeared  to  the  onlooker  that  her 
face  became  not  so  much  pale  as  mottled.  Then  she  looked 
round  her  in  a  stunned  sort  of  way. 

'  I  never  was  much  of  a  'and  at  readin'  writin','  she  murmured. 
'  Maybe  I  ain't  made  it  out  right,  or  maybe  it's  jest  'er  fun.  She's 
full  o'  fun,  is  our  Looheaser.' 

She  handed  the  document  to  her  mistress. 

'  If  yer  wouldn't  mind  jest  castin'  yer  eye  over  it.' 

This  was  how  it  ran  : 

'  Liza, — Me  and  Arthur  was  married  this  mourning.  It  was  Ouf 
bands  as  was  put  up  all  along.  We'll  keep  the  furnycher  as  you 
won't  have  no  use  for,  and  will  come  in  'andy. — LOUISA.' 

'  Oh,  poor  Eliza,  what  a  shameful  trick  to  serve  you ! ' 

'  So  it  ain't  no  joke,  you  don't  think  ?  Then  I  guess  I  may  as 
well  be  takin'  off  these  yer  things,  and,  seein'  as  you  ain't  been 
able  to  suit  yerself,  I  might  as  well  stop  on  if  agreeable.' 

That  was  all,  except  that,  as  she  turned  away,  she  muttered, 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  throat,  '  Looheaser  might  well  larf.' 

And  so  the  alpaca  was  taken  off  and  put  carefully  away. 
'Liza  '  didn't  s'pose  she'd  never  want  it  now,'  and  within  an  hour 
was  scouring  pots  and  pans  as  though  the  idea  of  matrimony  was 
one  that  had  never  even  been  entertained  by  her.  Indeed,  during 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  week  she  worked  like  a  horse,  submitting 
everything  in  her  vicinity — from  the  children's  faces  to  the  dish- 
covers — to  such  a  power  of  friction  that  the  eye  sought  in  vain 
the  relief  of  an  unpolished  surface  to  rest  upon.  This  was  the 
only  sign  she  gave,  and  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  she 
really  felt  the  blow  she  had  received  so  uncomplainingly. 
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1  Surely  you  never  mean  to  let  them  keep  the  furniture  that 
you  bought  with  your  own  money  ? '  she  was  asked. 

'  Well,  I  dunno,'  was  the  answer ;  '  yer  see  'twouldn't  be  no 
good  of  to  me,  and  I  ain't  got  nowhere  to  put  it,  and  I  know 
Looheaser  thought  no  end  o'  that  round  table,  so  I  reckon  I'll  let 
it  be.' 

After  this  things  went  on  about  as  usual,  except  that  Liza 
took  to  going  to  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings  instead  of  '  walking 
out.'  It  was  also  observable  that  she  broke  less  ;  what  was  more,  she 
and  Looheaser  '  made  it  up.'  The  olive  branch  having  been  held 
out  by  the  latter,  was  at  once  grasped,  and  the  contract  ratified 
by  a  formal  tea-drinking,  at  which  Liza  enjoyed  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  sitting  on  one  of  her  own  chairs,  and  watching 
Looheaser,  who  giggled  more  than  ever,  preside  at  the  tea-tray 
to  which  she  could  also  lay  claim. 

The  first  meeting  between  Orthur  and  her  was  freer  from  the 
element  of  embarrassment  than  might  have  been  expected. 

'  Hullo,  Liza,  old  gal ! '  was  his  greeting,  '  come  to  see  'ow 
we're  a-gettin'  on  ?  Looheaser  'n'  me  we  give  you  the  slip,  but 
we  don't  bear  no  ill-feelin'.  Take  a  cheer  an'  make  yerself  at 
'ome.' 

'  Thanky,  Orthur,'  was  the  meek  reply.  '  I'm  much  obliged, 
I'm  sure,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you  'n'  Looheaser  both  lookin'  so 
well.' 

Liza  took  back  quite  a  glowing  account  of  her  visit.  '  Loo- 
heaser 'n'  Orthur  was  as  friendly  as  friendly,  and  the  round  table 
looked  beautiful.' 

But  as  the  months  wore  on  a  little  cloud  appeared*  upon  her 
brow,  and  she  was  regretfully  compelled  to  allow  that  things  were 
not  going  so  well  as  they  might  in  those  two  rooms  in  the  back 
street. 

'  Looheaser,'  with  tears  she  admitted  it,  '  Looheaser  was 
flighty,  and  too  fond  o'  dress  and  gossipin'  with  the  neighbours, 
while  Orthur,  'stead  o'  puttin'  up  with  'er  ways  and  givin'  'er  time 
to  settle,  let  'er  'ave  the  rough  side  of  'is  tongue,  and  was  a  deal 
too  often  at  the  public-'ouse  at  the  corner.' 

More  than  once  was  Liza  sent  for  to  act  as  mediator,  and 
matters  seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse,  when,  fortunately, 
a  digression  was  caused  by  the  advent  of  the  baby. 

Such  a  wonderful  baby  !  One,  indeed — if  you  credited  its 
aunt's  account — that  would  be  hard  to  beat,  not  so  much  on  the 
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score  of  size,  perhaps,  as  for  other  distinctive  qualities,  such  as 
general  intelligence  and  lung  power. 

She  reckoned  '  you'd  'ardly  meet  with  one  as  squalled  more, 

while  as  for  takin'  notice '    Liza's  vocabulary  was  quite  unequal 

to  the  strain  put  upon  it. 

There  were  great  doings  at  the  christening.  Liza — who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  don  the  alpaca  in  honour  of  the  event — was  god- 
mother. 

'  Name  this  chil^.' 

'  Orthur,  bless  'is  'eart.' 

The  officiating  clergyman  looked  puzzled  for  an  instant,  as 
though  doubting  whether  this  might  or  might  not  be  a  second 
name. 

For  a  brief  while  all  went  well.  Looheaser  took  a  pride  in  the 
baby,  whose  yells  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Lout  kept  away  from  the  public-house,  and  Liza  broke  a  dish  and 
a  basin,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  back  almost  into  her  old  form. 
How  long  this  halcyon  condition  of  affairs  might  have  endured 
but  for  the  advent  of  the  piano-organ  man  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

He  was  a  picturesque,  good-looking  vagabond  of  the  usual 
Italian  type,  with  ear-rings  in  his  ears  and  a  gay-coloured  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck  to  set  off  his  olive  complexion.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  street  one  day  when  Looheaser  was  tired  of 
nursing  the  baby,  who  was  bored  to  death  with  the  cutting  of  his 
first  tooth.  The  organ  struck  up  a  waltz  and  the  baby  a  howl 
simultaneously. 

'  Hold  yer  noise  do,'  said  his  mother,  '  and  let's  'ear  a  bit  o' 
moosick.' 

The  organ-grinder  looked  up  at  the  girl — for  she  was  not  yet 
twenty — as  she  stood  there  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  Her  high 
colouring  appealed  to  his  Southern  temperament,  and  he  showed 
his  white  teeth  in  a  grin.  She  smiled  back  at  him.  '  Lor,  what 
a  'an'some  chap,  and  nothink  to  do  all  day  but  turn  a  'andle.  I 
do  wish  Orthur  was  like  'im.  Drat  you  ! '  to  the  baby,  who  had 
just  reached  a  passage  marked  '  crescendo '  in  a  vocal  obbligato  that 
bid  fair  to  drown  the  instrument  altogether.  '  Will  you  'a-done  ? 
Ain't  I  never  to  'ave  a  minnit's  peace  ?  I'm  most  sick  of  it  all, 
that's  what  I  am.'  Then,  encouraged  by  another  admiring  glance, 
she  tossed  her  foolish  young  head  with  a  gratified  simper. 

After  this  the  man  came  regularly  every  week,  in  addition  to 
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which  Looheaser,  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  organ  in  the 
distance,  would  take  the  baby  and  stroll  in  that  direction. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  neighbours  (bless  them !)  began  to 
talk.  They  said  (  sich  conduck  on  the  part  of  a  married  woman 
was  purfeckly  disgraceful,  that  it  was.' 

And  so  it  filtered  round  to  Liza's  ears,  and  she — not  that  she 
believed  a  word  of  it,  not  she — ventured  to  interrogate  Looheaser 
timidly  on  the  subject,  who  was  up  in  arms  at  once,  and  '  wanted 
to  know  'ow  she  dared,  jest  because  she  was  fond  of  a  toon,  and 
the  man  was  civil-spoken,  spite  o'  bein'  a  furriner,  as  wasn't  'is 
fault,  and  she  was  sick  and  tired  of  her  life,  that  she  was,  and 
wished  she'd  never  been  born,  let  alone  married,  and  the  baby  that 
fractious  she  hadn't  no  rest  day  nor  night.  And  her  own  sister  to 
take  and  turn  agen  her,  which  was  a  thing  she'd  never  'ave 
believed ;  but  there,  she  s'posed  it  was  done  outer  spite  cos  of 
'avin'  married  Orthur,  as  had  gone  on  the  drink  agen,  and  she 

wished  she'd  never  set  eyes  on '  concluding  by  bursting  into 

noisy  tears,  while  the  baby  lifted  up  his  voice  in  sympathy,  and 
Liza  felt  herself  to  be  an  utter  barbarian. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  there  was  worse  to  come.  A  heavy, 
lurching  step  without  was  followed  by  a  dark,  slouching  body 
blocking  up  the  doorway,  and  a  thick,  beery  voice,  demanding 
'  What  the  dash  was  this  he'd  been  'earin'  'bout  a  blanked  organ- 
grinder  as  was  always  'angin'  round  an'  soft  sawderin'  'is  missus, 
who'd  better  look  to  'erself  if  he  ketched  'er  up  to  sich  games. 
While  as  for  that  doubly-adjectived  furriner.  he'd  better  be  quick 
and  sheer  off,  or  the  fust  time  he  come  acrost  'im  he'd  give  'im 
sich  a  pair  o'  black  eyes  as  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  outer  fur  a 
month.' 

Over  the  rest  of  the  scene  I  prefer  to  cast  a  veil.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Liza  returned  home  with  a  bump  on  her  forehead,  the 
presence  of  which  she  volubly  accounted  for  by  having  struck  her 
head  against  '  the  mankle  shelf.' 

For  some  while  after  this  she  was  extraordinarily  downcast,  going 
about  with  the  air  of  one  who  anticipated  the  worst.  One  day  it 
came.  White  and  breathless  she  rushed  into  her  missis's  presence 
and  gasped  out  the  terrible  tidings  that  '  Looheaser  'd  gone — took 
everythink  she  could  lay  'ands  on  and  gone  away  with  that  orgin- 
grinder  chap,  leavin'  the  baby  be'ind  'er,  and  go  she  (Liza)  must 
that  very  minnit,  for  Orthur  'd  be  comin'  'ome  to  'is  tea,  and 
no  knowin'  'ow  he'd  take  it,  perticlder  if  he'd  been  'avin'  a 
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drop ;  he  might  even  be  for  doin'  that  precious  hinnerceht  a 
hinjury.' 

There  was  no  holding  her  back,  and  so,  with  her  bonnet  pitched 
on  anyhow,  and  not  even  stopping  to  turn  down  her  sleeves,  Liza 
started  forth  on  her  mission  of  love  and  peril.  At  six  o'clock  the 
outraged  husband  returned  to  his  desolate  home.  Liza  trembled 
and  hugged  the  baby  closer.  The  first  glance  told  her  that  he 
had  been  drinking. 

'  Where's  Looheaser  ? '  he  growled ;  '  gaddin'  as  usual  ?  If  that 
gal  don't  take  V  mend  'er  ways,  I'll ' 

Then  she  broke  it  to  him  from  behind  a  bulwark  of  baby. 
'  Grorn  !  bolted  !  'ooked  it  an'  left  the  bloomin'  kid  be'ind  'er ! ' 

In  an  instant  semi-intoxication  had  given  way  to  brutal  frenzy. 
'  Giv'  it  ter  me — gimmy  the  brat,  I  tell  'ee,  an'  I'll  chuck  it  outer 
winder.  I  won't  ha'  nought  o'  hern.' 

But  Liza,  having  deposited  the  small  creature  in  its  cradle, 
stood  before  it,  short  and  dumpy,  with  her  rough  red  arms — not 
long  out  of  the  washing-tub — outstretched  after  the  fashion  of  a 
guardian  angel. 

'  You  shan't  do  it,  Orthur  !     Do  'ee  listen  to  me  a  bit  and ' 

There  was  a  murderous  glare  in  the  eyes  that  confronted  hers. 

'  Gimmy  that  there  babby — d'  ye  'ear  ? — or  fill  be  the  wuss  fur 
yer.' 

'  Orthur,  you'd  never  go  to  'urt  the  pretty  hinnercent,  as  it's 
not  'is  fault  as ' 

All  the  dormant  brutality  of  the  man's  lowest  nature  was 
upstirred. 

'  I'll  larn  yer  to  come  'ere  a-hinterfering  in  my  'ouse— you  as 
I  chucked  off  like  a  old  shoe.  You  to  stand  up  agin  me  an'  cheek 
me  to  my  face  !  Take  that ! ' 

'  That '  was  a  heavy  blow  that  sent  her  staggering.  But  in  an 
instant  she  had  recovered  herself,  and  before  he  could  follow  it  up 
with  another,  the  cradle  was  empty  and  Liza  was  gone. 

The  return  of  the  latter,  with  her  lip  cut,  accompanied  by  the 
baby  in  a  patchwork  counterpane,  was  an  effective  overture  to  the 
impassioned  request  that '  the  missis  would  let  her  keep  it  jest  one 
night,  till  she  could  find  some  one  to  take  care  of  it.  A  better  baby 
nor  a  quieter  never  breathed,  though,  maybe,  a  bit  fretful — and 
no  wonder,  through  being  waked  out  of  'is  sleep  so  suddent.' 

Testimony  to  this  effect  on  the  part  of  the  said  baby  being 
taken  as  read,  and  permission  accorded,  Liza  laid  the  luckless 
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infant  in  her  narrow  bed,  and  vowed  a  vow  which  was  more  or  less 
of  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  Biblical  one — '  Though  yer  father  and 
mother  forsake  yer,  Aunt  Liza  won't.' 

Next  day  the  baby  was  put  out  to  nurse  with  a  decent,  motherly 
woman,  who  promised  '  to  do  for  'im  like  he  was  'er  own  at  four 
shillin'  a  week.' 

'  But  how  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  pay  the  money  ?  '  it 
was  asked.  '  Why,  it  will  swallow  up  nearly  the  whole  of  your 
wages  ! ' 

Ciza,  thus  interrogated,  betrayed  a  slight  embarrassment. 

'  I  was  thinkin','  she  remarked,  rolling  her  blushing  arms  up 
in  her  apron,  '  I  was  thinkin'  as  p'raps  yer  wouldn't  mind  raisin' 
me  a  pound  or  two.  Yer  see,'  hastily,  '  I  could  make  it  up  to  yer 
in  other  ways.  I'd  give  up  my  beer  willin',  an'  I  dunno  but  what 
I'd  soon  get  uster  doin'  without  sugar  in  my  tea.  What's  more,  I 
always  did  say  as  I'd  jest  as  soon  'ave  drippin'  on  my  bread  as 
butter.  It's  what  we  was  all  reared  on,  an'  I  don't  doubt  it's  a  deal 
wholesomer.' 

From  the  very  first  the  father  cast  off  all  responsibility.  '  Blow 
the  babby ! '  was  his  response  to  an  appeal  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  contribute  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  off- 
spring. '  Blow  the  babby  !  Take  it  to  the  wuck'us.' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  simplify  matters  by  taking  himself  off 
no  one  knew  whither;  so  that  the  entire  burden  fell  upon  one 
pair  of  shoulders  which,  sturdy  as  they  were,  soon  began  to  feel 
themselves  overweighted. 

In  spite  of  the  many  sacrifices  cheerfully  undergone  it  was  a 
tight  fit  to  keep  that  baby  going  at  all.  Notwithstanding  his 
aunt's  repeated  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  he  had  been  a  weakly 
child  from  the  first,  and  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  bankrupt  in 
respect  of  parents  than  he  proceeded  to  put  himself  through  a 
course  of  infantile  ailments  which  were  as  exhaustive  to  his  own 
constitution  as  they  were  to  his  aunt's  exchequer.  Measles,  bron- 
chitis— anything  and  everything  that  came  in  his  way — that  baby 
appropriated  as  a  matter  of  course.  Liza  shivered  all  through  one 
winter  in  a  thin,  threadbare  jacket  so  that  he  might  wallow  in 
cod-liver  oil. 

'  Really,'  said  her  mistress,  '  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  Eliza 
about  her  appearance.  I  don't  believe  she  has  spent  a  penny  on 
herself  for  the  last  year.  Her  boots  are  all  broken  and  her  cotton 
dresses  nothing  but  patches.  I  shall  bate  doing  it,  but  she 
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must  be  made  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  the  baby  is  not 
everything.' 

This,  however,  was  the  one  fact  of  all  others  that  the  mind  of 
Liza  refused  to  grasp,  and  what  would  have  been  the  upshot  is 
not  easily  surmised  had  not  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  been 
eventually  severed  by  the  individual  most  concerned. 

The  baby,  not  content  with  having  sampled  most  of  the 
ailments  peculiar  to  his  kind,  now  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  single- 
handed  combat  with  the  croup.  All  through  the  long  hours  of 
one  night  he  fought  valiantly  for  his  life ;  then,  when  morning 
came,  realising  all  at  once  the  futility  of  the  struggle,  he  laid 
down  his  arms  and  went  to  look  for  better  luck  in  another  world. 

Liza  pawned  the  alpaca  dress  to  help  bury  him,  and,  having 
sunk  every  available  penny  in  crape,  looked  out  with  grief-sodden 
eyes  upon  a  blurred  and  watery  world,  and  refused  to  be  comforted 
because  now  there  was  no  one  to  whom  to  offer  herself  up  a  living 
sacrifice. 

One  day  a  gleam  of  brightness  shot  across  the  greyness  of  her 
mental  outlook.  It  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  old  empty 
stocking  which  had  once  constituted -her  savings  bank. 

Til  begin  puttin'  by  agen,'  she  said  to  herself.  'Maybe 
Looheaser  '11  be  comin'  back  some  day.  She  knows  I'd  never  be 
the  one  to  cast  it  up  in  'er  face,  and  there  ain't  nobody  else  to 
stand  by  'er.' 

So  Liza  is  silently  hoarding  up  love  and  money  in  the  fond 
hope  that  one  day  she  will  be  called  upon  to  lavish  both  upon  the 
outcast. 
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IT  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  reapers.  The  growth  of  straw 
was  so  great  that  in  many  districts  much  of  the  corn  had  to  be 
cut  by  hand  labour.  The  little  bands  of  Irish  harvesters,  whose 
annual  invasion  the  English  farmer  relies  upon,  were  heartily 
welcomed  during  the  past  season,  but  they  have  now  departed  to 
their  cabins  in  the  wild  windy  West  of  Ireland,  where  the  corn 
has  as  usual  ripened  but  poorly.  The  greater  number  of  these 
men  are  regularly  taken  on  by  the  same  farmers  and  the  pay  per 
day,  even  after  the  piece-work — i.e.  the  cutting — is  finished  is 
sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  them  from  seeking  work  elsewhere. 
The  younger  men,  however,  having  no  connection,  usually  travel 
about  in  a  company  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  one  of  whom 
goes  forward  as  an  advance  guard  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
terms  with  the  smaller  farmers  for  the  cutting  of  the  crops.  This 
latter  modus  operandi  is  of  course  more  uncertain,  but  the 
itinerant  reapers  have  this  year  earned  more  than  their  brethren. 
Lean  and  sunburnt,  they  have  now  returned  to  the  land  of  their 
birth ;  for  seldom  can  any  of  them  be  induced  to  sojourn  for  the 
winter  in  the  tents  of  the  Sassenach. 

In  the  county  Mayo,  from  which  four- fifths  of  the  harvestmen 
hail,  the  corn  is  often  not  garnered  till  late  in  October.  The 
aggregate  yield  is  insignificant  enough,  but  its  importance  in  the 
owner's  imagination  is  profound,  and  he  will  hasten  home  as  soon 
as  possible,  not  necessarily  to  work,  but  to  be  present  at  the  in- 
gathering. There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  acre  or 
two  of  stunted  oats  or  barley  growing  in  peaty  soil,  encompassed 
by  deep  bog  drains  which  lose  themselves  in  the  huge  waste  of 
unreclaimed  moorland  surrounding  these  miserable  farms,  and  the 
great  fields  of  waving  wheat  in  England,  with  their  green  hedge- 
rows and  comfortable-looking  farm-buildings,  peeping  out  com- 
placently from  the  sheltering  trees.  The  Hibernian  cares  little 
for  the  sleekness  and  prosperity  suggested  by  the  English  farmer's 
homestead.  He  comes  over  to  earn  gold,  to  work  like  the  bee  for 
the  honey  which  is  to  feed  him  in  the  winter,  and  he  does  not 
pause  drone-like  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  or  to  admire  the  scene 
of  his  labours.  What  time  '  coldly  sadly  descends  '  the  evening 
of  the  year,  he  migrates  like  a  bird  of  passage  to  his  winter  home 
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in  the  gloomy  West.  Gold  he  does  earn,  and  good  work  he  gives 
in  return.  The  expenses  are  slight :  he  is  unaccustomed  to  the  meat 
diet  of  Hodge,  and  his  lodging — the  barn — costs  nothing.  Beyond 
the  inevitable  drinking-bout  when  the  weather  vetoes  harvest 
work,  or  upon  an  occasional  Saturday  night's  debauch,  he  spends 
little  money  in  this  country.  To  have  a  big  lump  sum  in  his 
pocket  when  he  starts  for  home  is  his  great  object.  When  he 
secures  that  he  is  content.  Visions  of  a  glorious  lazy  time  in 
some  wretched  shebeen  drinking  pint  after  pint  of  black  porter 
pass  dreamily  through  his  brain,  and  the  walk  home  over  the 
soft  springy  peat  marsh  amid  the  bogholes  and  the  incessant 
rain  enters  not  for  a  moment  into  his  calculations.  Then  there  is 
the  excitement  of  travel  before  him  and  the  welcome  of  his  kins- 
men assured  by  their  knowledge  that  a  goodly  sum  of  gold  is  in 
his  possession,  and  that  he  will  doubtless  stand  treat  to  them  all. 
Not  that  their  welcome  would  be  the  less  hearty  or  spontaneous  if 
he  arrived  bruised  and  penniless  in  consequence  of  a  fight  while 
en  route  in  some  squalid  Dublin  slum,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence 
to  the  harvestman  in  the  days  when  he  sowed  his  wild  oats.  Let 
us  suppose,  however,  that  fortune  has  been  kind,  the  homeward 
journey  almost  completed  without  accident,  and  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  trains  missed  through  inadvertence.  He  has  121.  or 
more  intact.  The  night  train  from  Dublin  has  landed  him  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  at  the  nearest  Connaught  station  to 
his  mud  cottage,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  ten  Irish  miles 
away.  What  of  the  distance  ?  Is  it  not  his  own  old  home  that 
he  is  making  for,  where  he  was  born  and  bred,  and  is  not  every 
yard  of  the  way  familiar  ?  The  usual  west  wind  is  blowing  fresh, 
and  the  usual  fine  wetting  rain  is  beating  upon  his  old  weather- 
worn clothes  and  unshaven  face.  His  step  is  no  longer  the  slow 
heavy  plod  of  the  toiler  of  the  field,  for  his  boots  are  now  slung 
with  his  bundle  to  the  short  stick  which  he  carries  over  his 
shoulder ;  he  feels  free  and  unfettered  as  he  travels  barefooted 
mile  after  mile  of  the  bleak,  monotonous  road.  There  are  prob- 
ably several  comrades  from  the  harvest  walking  to  their  homes  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  they  keep  together  in  an  irregular 
company,  seldom  exchanging  a  word,  though  all  are  filled  with  an 
inexpressible  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  happiness.  Slowly,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  morning  breaks,  for  the  mist  lies  low  on 
the  mountains,  and  darkness  reluctantly  gives  place  to  the  dusky 
grey  of  the  dawn.  The  ranks  of  the  returning  harvestmen  are 
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thinned  as  they  diverge  one  by  one  across  the  bog  to  their  hold- 
ings far  up  in  some  lonely  town-land,  where  perhaps  an  illicit  still 
even  now  exists,  though  the  poteen  is  rarely  made  from  anything 
better  than  molasses.  The  call  of  the  curlew  and  the  plaintive 
whistle  of  the  golden  plover,  now  heard  from  a  distance  and  again 
right  overhead,  sound  like  music  to  the  harvestmen.  A  blur  of 
blue  turf  smoke  indicates  the  position  of  the  mud  cabin,  which  is 
itself  hardly  discernible,  but  which  nevertheless,  with  its  few  roods 
of  cultivated  land,  stands  out  like  an  island  in  the  ocean  of  bog. 
This  is  the  harvestman's  home,  which  he  loves  so  dearly  and  to 
return  to  which  is  so  sweet.  It  consists  of  two  rooms  and  possibly 
a  small  semi-detached  outhouse  which  is  used  as  a  storeroom  for 
perishable  articles.  There  is  not  a  chink  in  the  walls  or  thatch 
save  a  narrow  chimney,  which  seldom  if  ever  answers  its  purpose ; 
the  doorway  faces  the  east  and  emits  the  smoke.  What  little 
light  penetrates  inside  through  the  tiny  window  discloses  the 
deep  chocolate  stain  from  the  eternal  turf-reek  which  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  the  interior,  and  literally  paints  walls,  roof  and 
furniture  a  uniform  colour.  The  furniture  is  rough  and  also 
scanty,  a  few  stools  atoning  for  the  occasional  complete  absence  of 
chairs.  The  mud  floor  is  always  more  or  less  wet  from  the  patter 
of  the  children's  bare  feet  or  from  the  animals  which  have  free 
access  to  the  house.  At  night  there  is  a  goodly  company 
within  the  walls  of  this  spacious  mansion.  In  the  inside  room 
there  are  two  or  three  box  beds  or  berths  where  the  children  sleep 
according  to  their  age  and  sex;  from  nine  to  twelve  is  not  an 
uncommon  number  in  a  family.  In  the  state  berth  in  the  calliogh, 
or  recess  at  the  side  of  the  hearth,  the  father  and  mother  repose 
unscreened  from  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  and  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere  as  some  eight  quadrupeds  besides  the  poultry.  Pigs, 
cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  probably  a  horse  or  donkey,  have  their  bed 
space  respectively,  and  jealously  resent  any  encroachment  by  a 
bedfellow.  Astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  hardly  any 
disagreeable  odours.  The  overpowering  smell  of  the  peat-smoke 
ev-idently  acts  as  a  complete  disinfectant,  and  fortunately  it  is 
innoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hovel.  Equally  astonishing  is 
the  fact  that  the  whole  community  are  in  comparative  harmony, 
and  even  the  babies  rarely  cry.  There  is  plenty  of  occupation  for 
all  the  family  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  the  mother  doing 
little  else  but  nurse  the  youngest  infant.  The  harvestman  from 
the  day  of  his  return  is  a  changed  man.  His  toil  is  over  for  the 
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year,  and  he  quietly  settles  down  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
enjoy  himself  during  the  winter  months.  He  has  inherited  only 
one  form  of  everyday  enjoyment  and  he  has  learnt  no  other.  In 
his  opinion,  to  be  absolutely  idle  is  identical  with  true  happiness  : 
in  short,  he  hibernates.  A  week  suffices  for  him  to  hear  all  the 
gossip  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  (as  a  matter  of  course)  he  gets 
hopelessly  intoxicated  with  his  friends  for  a  few  nights.  His  wife 
and  family  busy  themselves  in  the  fields,  while  he  looks  on 
approvingly,  or  perhaps  in  a  desultory  way  lends  a  hand  for  a  few 
hours.  As  autumn  fades  into  winter  there  is  not  much  work  of  a 
pressing  nature  on  hand,  and  the  harvestman  hibernates  more 
thoroughly.  A  friend  or  kinsman  calls  in  occasionally  and  meets 
with  ready  hospitality,  but  the  master  of  the  house  seldom  stirs 
from  his  own  domain.  His  wife  sits  on  the  bedside  by  the  fire 
teasing  wool  or  knitting  stockings,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pours 
forth  some  bitter  invective  on  the  conduct  of  a  neighbour;  he 
listens  languidly,  sighs  wearily  at  intervals,  and  draws  closer  to 
the  fire,  but  he  heeds  her  not  at  all.  Apart  from  faction  feuds  of 
great  antiquity,  there  are  few  anxieties  in  the  life  of  the  Irish 
peasant.  When  adversity  does  visit  him,  he  is  completely  unstrung, 
and  drowns  his  grief  in  the  oblivion  born  of  fiery  whisky  or  new 
poteen.  In  a  few  days  it  is  all  forgotten,  and  a  stoical  resignation 
settles  down  upon  him,  though  secretly  he  feels  something  akin  to 
pleasure  in  the  misfortune. 

Politics  are  completely  out  of  fashion  nowadays  among  the 
peasantry ;  and  our  harvestman,  though  better  informed  in  these 
matters  from  his  visits  to  England,  takes  but  an  intermittent 
interest  in  the  whole  question  during  the  period  of  his  hiberna- 
tion. He  is  content  to  leave  the  '  bhoys ' — i.e.  the  unmarried 
men — to  take  any  drastic  measures  inspired  by  the  professional 
agitators,  and  he  pays  a  year's  reduced  rent  simply  because  even 
his  fertile  imagination  can  suggest  no  reason  why  he  should  try 
his  landlord's  patience  further  by  sinking  deeper  into  arrear. 
Political  meetings  excite  him  to  the  same  extent  as  a  fair  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  the  usual  reaction  from  a  day's  dissipation 
ensues.  When  sportsmen  come  for  a  day's  shooting  on  the 
surrounding  bog,  he  offers  to  show  them  places  where  the  snipe 
'  fairly  jostle  one  another.'  On  these  occasions  the  harvestman  is 
Been  at  his  best,  for  he  is  a  genuine  sportsman,  and  a  drop  of 
whisky  from  the  'jintlemen'  is  far  more  pleasing  to  him  than 
any  other  remuneration  for  his  services.  A  day  or  two  of  sport 
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such  as  this  (for  he  has  not  the  appliances  or  the  market  to  be 
tempted  to  poach),  the  monthly  fair  days,  and  the  drinking-bouts 
which  always  attend  a  funeral  or  a  wake,  are  the  only  times 
when  he  rouses  himself  from  the  state  of  hibernation. 

Theoretically,  he  is  discontented  with  his  condition,  and 
believes  himself  a  victim  to  injustice  and  oppression  ;  but  in  reality 
he  is  quite  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  never  dreams  of  bettering  it 
or  altering  his  mode  of  living.  On  the  few  fine  days  when  a 
frosty  sun  lights  up  the  sombre  bog  and  the  lakes  and  mountains 
rejoice  in  the  unexpected  brightness,  he  thinks  of  joining  the 
elder  children  in  their  work  about  the  farm.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  to  fetch  home  seaweed  for  manure  or  are  looking  for  wreck- 
age from  the  wide  Atlantic,  should  the  cabin  be  near  the  sea. 
The  thought,  however,  seldom  ripens  into  action,  and  he  gets  no 
farther  than  the  top  of  some  eminence  near  the  holding,  ostensibly 
to  look  after  the  sheep,  but  in  reality  to  scan  the  horizon  for  what 
is  vaguely  termed  in  the  West '  gapeseed,'  or  in  idle  curiosity.  Thus 
the  winter  drags  out  its  weary  length,  and  so  it  has  been  passed 
for  many  a  decade,  but  the  harvestman  is  as  insensible  to  its 
monotony  as  he  is  to  the  damp  and  to  all  the  other  discomforts  of 
his  home.  When  the  spring  comes,  he  will  rise  from  his  lethargy 
and  work  with  zeal  once  more,  for  he  is  a  good  agriculturist,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  work  to  be  got  through  during  seedtime 
before  the  annual  exodus  for  the  English  hay-harvest  takes  place 
from  the  West  of  Ireland. 
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THE  carps,  as  a  family,  come  originally  from  the  Himalayan  and 
Thibetan  region.  In  Central  Asia  their  ancestors  first  achieved 
distinction. 

How  do  I  know  that,  pray  ?  Well,  how  do  I  know  that  the 
Griffiths,  the  Evanses,  and  the  Lloyds  come  originally  from 
Wales  ?  There  are  Evanses  by  the  dozen  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool, in  New  York  and  Melbourne.  There  are  Griffiths  in  Cal- 
cutta, in  Montreal,  in  Manchester.  There  are  Lloyds  in  Chicago. 
But  there  are  more  Evanses  and  more  Griffiths  in  gallant  little 
Wales  than  in  all  the  rest  of  both  hemispheres  put  together. 
Moreover,  as  we  go  further  and  further  away  from  Wales  in  every 
direction,  the  proportion  of  Evanses,  of  Griffiths,  and  of  Lloyds  to 
the  total  population  diminishes  rapidly.  And  again,  if  we  look 
back  a  little  in  time,  we  find  documentary  evidence  of  many  an 
Evans  and  many  a  Griffith  within  the  Principality,  but  few  or 
none  outside  it.  Finally  several  persons  bearing  either  name,  but 
living  elsewhere  in  the  world,  may  demonstrably  be  traced  back 
to  Carnarvon  or  Glamorgan.  Hence,  on  the  whole,  we  are  fairly 
justified  in  concluding  that  every  Griffith  and  every  Evans  is  in 
the  last  resort  of  more  or  less  remote  Cymric  ancestry. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  carps.  They  are  a  big  tribe 
indeed,  and  they  are  divided  nowadays  into  several  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  more  or  less  resembling  one  another  in 
their  general  features,  though  differing  considerably  in  detail,  and 
more  especially  in  points  of  external  appearance.  A  technical 
naturalist  would  say  that  the  carps  (including  the  roaches,  bream, 
and  minnows)  were  a  large  and  widespread  family,  divided  into 
several  genera  and  species.  But  when  we  come  to  trace  them 
back  we  find  the  nature  of  their  existing  distribution  points 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  family  took  its  rise  in  the 
uplands  of  Central  Asia,  and  has  thence  been  dispersed  through 
the  ponds  and  rivers  of  the  terrestrial  world  by  colonisation  and 
migration.  Carps  are  most  numerous  and  varied  in  and  around 
their  original  home ;  they  thin  out  in  kinds  as  they  radiate  away 
from  it  to  north  and  south,  to  east  and  west,  across  the  spreading 
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continents  ;  and  they  have  not  reached  at  all  as  yet,  on  their  secular 
march,  to  the  most  outlying  or  isolated  land  areas. 

These  vicissitudes  of  noble  families — if  Sir  Bernard  Burke  will 
permit  me  to  encroach  so  far  upon  his  copyright — form  an  inter- 
esting part  of  that  wonderful  romance  of  natural  history  first 
opened  up  for  us  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  For  we  now  know 
that  we  can  trace  the  history  of  each  genus  or  species  through 
space  and  time  by  means  of  its  geographical  and  geological  dis- 
tribution. The  carps,  for  example,  are  a  very  ancient  race.  No 
family  in  England,  or  even  in  China,  can  vie  with  them  in  anti- 
quity. They  are  older  by  centuries  than  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
Pyramids.  They  must  have  started  a  very  long  time  ago  in  the 
Alpine  region  of  Central  Asia,  for  their  fossil  remains  are  found 
already  in  the  deposits  of  tertiary  fresh-water  lakes  in  France  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  similar  dry  lake-bottoms  from  Sumatra  on 
the  one  hand  to  Idaho,  in  the  far  west  of  America,  on  the  other. 
Now  fresh-water  fish  go  by  petite  vitesae,  they  travel  slow  in  dis- 
persing themselves  from  country  to  country,  because  mountain 
chains  form  difficult  barriers  for  them  to  surmount  in  their  migra- 
tions.** A  family,  therefore,  which  had  already  achieved  distinction 
and  spread  out  into  many  genera  and  species  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  during  the  tertiary  period  must  have  begun  to  exist  at  a 
much  earlier  epoch,  and  must  indeed  be  reckoned  among  the  fish 
peerage  of  our  time  as  of  most  honourable  antiquity. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  carps  are  a  travelled  class,  well 
dispersed  through  the  world  in  many  countries,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  cosmopolitan.  To 
be  sure,  they  have  colonised  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America — which  is  well  enough  for  a  beginning  ;  but  they  have 
never  succeeded  in  crossing  the  long  and  narrow  mountain  isthmus 
of  Panama,  so  that  they  are  unknown  as  yet  in  any  part  of  the 
South  American  continent.  Still  more  has  the  wide  ocean  proved 
a  bar  to  their  progress :  they  hate  the  sea,  and  therefore  not  a 
carp  exists  in  the  rivers  of  Australia  or  in  any  of  the  scattered 
Pacific  Islands.  The  family,  in  short,  has  dispersed  itself  overland 
from  its  Himalayan  home  through  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent ;  it  crossed  over  to  America  long  since  by  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  great  land  belt  which  once  united  Scandinavia  with 
Iceland  and  Greenland ;  but  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  traverse 
the  long  upland  barrier  of  Panama,  or  to  transport  itself  over  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 
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This  first  little  rough  sketch  of  a  family  history  will  serve  to 
show  in  broad  outline  what  is  the  sort  of  problems  which  con- 
front the  historian  of  organic  life,  and  what  are  the  chief  means 
at  his  disposal  for  solving  them.  The  evidence  is  often  tolerably 
wide  and  conclusive.  For  instance,  not  only  do  we  find  remains 
of  carps  at  many  different  points  in  the  tertiary  deposits,  but  we 
find  them  already  in  the  most  varied  forms,  belonging  to  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  genera — types  as  distinct  in  character  as  barbels 
and  gudgeons  and  dace  and  tench  and  loaches,  all  of  which  show 
descent  from  the  common  carp  ancestor.  From  this  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  family  had  even  then  existed  long  enough,  not 
only  to  spread  itself  widely  over  lakes  and  rivers,  but  also  to  split 
itself  up  into  an  immense  variety  of  specialised  forms,  each  adapted 
to  some  particular  niche  in  nature. 

Now,  how  does  such  a  family  manage  to  get  itself  dispersed, 
and  what  are  the  causes  which  lead  it  to  break  up  into  many 
various  forms,  all  alike  in  central  type,  yet  differing  much  from 
one  another  in  endless  minor  particulars  ?  Well,  we  must 
remember,  to  begin  with,  that  the  carps  as  a  group  are  all  fresh- 
water fishes.  In  general  organisation  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  life  in  ponds  and  lakes,  in  brooks  and  rivers.  One  primitive 
ancestral  carp,  no  doubt,  got  developed  by  natural  selection,  in 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  fresh-water  existence,  at  some  very 
early  period,  among  the  snow-fed  streams  of  the  Himalayan  dis- 
trict. Now  that  gave  him  a  great  pull ;  for  just  consider  what  an 
admirable  centre  the  Himalayas  form  for  a  fresh-water  race 
desirous  of  dispersing  itself  through  the  rivers  of  our  planet.  The 
great  Central  Asian  mountain-land  feeds  on  the  one  hand  the 
broad  Arctic  streams  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Brahmapootra.  Our  rising  carp 
family  had  thus  a  splendid  chance  of  going  north,  and  acclimatis- 
ing itself  to  very  cold  conditions  ;  or  of  going  south  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  tropical  India.  Nor  was  that  all.  Eastward  it  could 
descend  into  China  by  the  Hoang  Ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang ; 
westward,  it  could  invade  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian  district  by 
way  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  In  fact,  if  a  fresh-water 
fish  wanted  to  start  in  life  under  the  very  best  circumstances  for 
obtaining  in  the  end  (like  a  famous  London  weekly)  '  a  world-wide 
circulation,'  it  could  not  do  better  than  begin  by  publishing  itself 
in  the  backbone  highlands  of  Central  Asia. 

Experience  has  amply  justified  the  family  of  the  Cyprinidce 
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— that  is  their  official  title — in  their  choice  of  a  birthplace.  At 
the  present  day  they  are  remarkable  among  fresh-water  fishes  for 
their  cosmopolitan  tastes  and  almost  universal  distribution.  About 
one-third  of  the  species  of  lake  or  river  fish  now  known  to 
science — or  what  comes,  perhaps,  to  the  same  thing,  to  Doctor 
GHinther,  of  the  British  Museum — belong  to  this  successful  and 
enterprising  family.  They  can  stand,  in  one  form  or  another, 
every  type  of  climate,  from  the  arctic  and  the  temperate  to  the 
most  sweltering  heat  of  tropical  regions.  They  have  blossomed 
out  into  an  immense  variety  of  forms  of  all  weights  and  sizes,  in 
endless  adaptation  to  every  possible  type  of  fresh-water  existence. 
Some  are  big,  like  the  true  carp,  which  sometimes  reaches  five 
feet  in  length ;  others  are  tiny,  like  the  minnows,  the  gudgeons, 
and  the  skulking  little  stone-loaches.  Some  are  browzers,  which 
feed  only  on  vegetable  food  ;  others  are  savage  carnivores,  or 
feeders  on  snails  and  aquatic  insects.  Some  prefer  little  ponds  ; 
some  lurk  in  big  lakes  ;  some  are  adapted  to  the  motion  of  slow 
and  tranquil  streams  ;  some  can  dart  on  powerful  fins  against  the 
swirling  current  of  swift  mountain-fed  torrents.  They  agree  in 
nothing  but  in  their  technical  characters,  though  a  striking 
similarity  of  general  type — a  family  likeness,  in  fact — runs,  like  a 
common  thread,  through  hundreds  of  known  species. 

The  mode  of  dispersion  of  the  carps  over  three  parts  of  the 
globe  throws  some  light  upon  the  migration  and  limitations  of 
animals  in  general.  The  cyprinoids  are  in  type  a  peculiarly 
fresh-water  race — that,  in  fact,  is  their  raison  d'etre,  the  true 
secret  of  their  success :  they  are  exactly  adapted  in  form  and 
structure  to  a  fresh-water  existence.  But  they  hate  the  sea,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  so  pond-haunting  and  river- 
loving  a  family,  and  though  the  true  carp  can  manage  to  exist 
even  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  Caspian,  not  one  member  of  the 
family  has  ever  yet  accommodated  itself  to  a  truly  marine 
existence.  Hence  the  ocean  forms  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  race.  No  species  of  this  vast  group  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  across  from  Asia  to  Australia ;  for  Australia,  as 
I  have  already  noted  in  this  magazine,  has  been  shewn  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  to  have  been  separated  by  a  deep-sea  belt 
from  the  whole  of  Asia  ever  since  the  remote  period  when  the 
chalk  was  laid  down  on  the  rolling  floor  of  the  secondary  oceans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carps  could  easily  diffuse  themselves  over 
the  whole  of  Asia ;  for  the  rivers  which  rad  ate  in  every  direction 
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from  the  central  uplands  serve  them  as  ready-made  highways.  It 
would  also  be  easy  for  them,  with  the  Caspian  as  base,  to  overrun 
the  eastern  and  central  plains  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  Volga, 
the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  other  water-ways. 

But  how  could  they  cross  the  North  Sea  into  England,  or  the 
Atlantic  into  America,  and  how  could  they  transcend  the  moun- 
tain ranges  from  watershed  to  watershed  ?  How  account  for  their 
presence  in  Spain,  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  their 
presence  in  Italy,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  Alps  and  by 
Apennines  ?  These  questions  lead  us  into  the  core  of  the  problem 
of  animal  distribution.  Fresh-water  fish — to  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  subject  here  and  now  under  investigation — are 
greatly  aided  in  their  dispersion  and  their  colonisation  of  fresh 
areas  by  natural  changes.  Floods  will  often  carry  adult  fishes, 
and  still  oftener  eggs  or  spawn,  from  the  basin  of  one  lake  or  river 
into  another.  Inundated  plains  or  meadows  will  often  render  it 
possible  for  individual  fish  to  swim  from  one  system  into  its 
neighbour  system.  Tarns  or  torrents  into  which  the  fish  fauna 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  mountain  range  has  ascended,  may,  by 
the  action  of  glaciers,  of  denudation,  or  of  volcanic  eruption,  be 
made  to  empty  themselves  on  the  northern  side,  and  so  to  intro- 
duce new  fish  or  mollusks  into  the  northern  area.  Changes  of 
these  and  other  like  kinds  are  continually  taking  place,  though 
with  very  great  slowness  where  large  areas  are  affected.  Here, 
land  is  rising ;  there,  it  is  subsiding.  Here,  rivers  are  being 
diverted ;  there,  lakes  are  being  formed,  or  filled  up,  or  divided. 
Every  freshet  tells :  in  one  way  or  another,  the  net-work 
of  waterways  interosculates  in  time  with  infinite  diversity. 
Streams  or  meres  which  once  fed  this  river  now  feed  that  one. 
Lakes  which  emptied  here,  now  empty  there.  And  so,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  fish  that  inhabit  them  spread  into  new  districts,  and 
themselves  undergo  changes  of  more  or  less  importance  in  adap- 
tation to  the  altered  conditions  they  find  in  them.  All  nature  is 
a  flux,  and  all  life  flows  with  it. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  the  members  of  the  carp 
family  which  now  inhabit'  Britain  first  entered  these  islands, 
these  islands  (if  I  may  be  permitted  so  obvious  a  bull)  still  formed 
part  of  the  continent.  When  the  carp  of  North  America  first 
settled  beyond  the  Atlantic,  no  Atlantic  barred  their  path ;  they 
entered  the  New  World  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the 
now  submerged  land  belt  which  once  united  the  Palsearctic  area 
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of  Europe  with  the  Nearctic  of  America.  In  the  endless  slow 
changes  of  mountain  and  valley,  of  island  and  peninsula,  of  lake 
and  lowlands,  endless  slow  re-distributions  of  fauna  and  flora  have 
ever  taken  place,  and  still  take  place  continuously.  Within  a 
single  lifetime  I  have  noted  in  Britain  itself  not  a  few  of  them. 

There  is  another  way,  too,  perhaps  less  obvious,  in  which  fish 
may  be  transported  from  one  area  to  another.  They  may  cling 
as  eggs,  embedded  in  mud,  on  the  feet  of  aquatic  birds  like  herons 
or  water-ouzels.  Such  eggs  may  then  be  easily  transported 
over  great  mountain  ranges  or  across  climatic  belts,  and  may  be 
dropped  again  by  the  bird  in  some  distant  pond  or  some  icy-cold 
torrent.  I  mention  this  case  merely  as  one  example  of  the  many 
subsidiary  processes  by  which  migration  is  often  made  possible. 
Even  wild  beasts  coming  to  drink  may  act  as  unconscious  Pick- 
fords  in  the  interests  of  pisciculture.  At  any  rate,  the  result 
is  certain :  when  once  a  well-adapted  form  has  established  itself 
anywhere  it  proceeds  to  spread,  though  often  by  slow  degrees,  into 
every  situation  in  surrounding  areas  which  is  at  all  well  adapted 
for  it.  Absolute  barrier  there  is  none ;  relative  barriers  are  sur- 
mounted one  by  one  as  chance  or  fortune  favours. 

I  may,  perhaps,  venture  also  to  say  a  few  words  in  detail 
about  some  of  the  best  known  carps  individually,  before  I  pass  on 
and  proceed  to  introduce  my  second  family,  the  siluroids.  This 
course  is  all  the  more  allowable,  indeed,  as  several  of  the  Cyprin- 
idce  are  British  subjects,  while  the  siluroids  to  a  man  are  all 
absolute  aliens.  Nay,  more ;  the  carp,  as  a  group,  form  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  ponds  and  rivers :  they  can  be  adequately 
described  by  honest  and  straight-forward  English  names,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  some  learned  Latin 
alias.  Our  most  aristocratic  fresh- water  species,  it  is  true — like 
the  trout,  the  charr,  the  pollan,  and  the  grayling — belong  to  the 
rival  clan  of  the  Salmonidce,  whose  chief  is  the  king  of  fish 
himself,  the  unrivalled  salmon.  But  most  of  the  so-called  '  coarse 
fish'  of  Britain  are  genuine  cyprinoids,  and  though  they  are 
inferior  to  the  trout  and  salmon  group  from  the  culinary  stand- 
point, they  are  superior  to  them  in  number,  in  variety,  and  in 
antiquity. 

The  true  carp,  who  occupies  the  proud  position  of  head  of  the 
family,  is  but  a  naturalised  alien  in  our  British  waters.  By 
origin  he  is  a  Chinaman,  and  he  still  abounds  in  his  wild  condition 
among  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  Flowery  Land.  The  human 
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Chinaman,  however,  has  been  noted  from  all  time  for  his  strict 
attention  to  the  main  chance ;  he  doesn't  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet,  and  never  allows  a  good  thing  to  escape  him.  So, 
many  centuries  since,  he  domesticated  the  carp  and  passed  it  on 
by  transport  to  his  friends  and  neighbours.  At  an  early  date  the 
Oriental  stranger  was  naturalised  in  Germany ;  and  in  the  days 
of  James  I.  it  arrived  in  England.  Its  diffusion  by  human  hands 
is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  it  can  live  for  many  weeks  at  a 
time  out  of  water,  especially  if  packed  in  moist  leaves  or  damp 
linen.  This  is  a  common  peculiarity  of  pond-haunting  fishes, 
for  ponds  are  always  liable  to  dry  up  in  summer,  and  the  fish 
which  inhabit  them  have  therefore  learnt  from  ancestral  expe- 
rience to  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  while  the  drought  lasts, 
and  to  do  as  best  they  may  without  a  supply  of  water.  In  fact, 
existing  species  of  pond  fish  are  the  descendants  of  the  survivors 
which  have  thus  managed  to  escape  the  droughts  of  ages.  When 
packing  live  carp  for  transport  by  post,  some  authorities  recom- 
mend placing  in  their  mouths  a  small  piece  of  bread,  well  steeped 
in  brandy  ;  but  I  do  not  myself  approve  of  this  plan,  as  I  believe 
it  tends  to  encourage  the  fish  in  a  disastrous  love  for  ardent 
spirits.  The  eminently  respectable  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand, 
keep  carp  through  the  winter  hung  up  in  baskets,  but  feed  them 
on  a  blameless  course  of  bread  and  milk,  which  the  sternest 
moralist  could  not  fail  to  approve  of. 

Carp  are  mostly  herbivorous,  with  occasional  relapses  into  the 
vice  of  meat-eating.  They  feed  on  a  simple  diet  of  water  plants, 
just  varied  by  the  grubs  of  pond  insects,  small  snails,  and  earth- 
worms. While  food  abounds  they  eat  for  dear  life  with  astound- 
ing voracity ;  but  when  winter  comes  on  they  assemble  in  their 
millions,  or  as  near  it  as  they  can  get,  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud,  where  they  pass  several  months  in  a  fasting  condition. 
They  can  give  Succi  points,  indeed,  and  beat  him  by  six  weeks  or 
so.  The  carp  is  also  a  very  domestic  animal.  His  wife  lays  half- 
a-million  eggs  at  a  birth,  the  vast  majority  of  which,  however,  are 
cut  off  in  early  youth  by  the  enemies  of  their  species.  But  what 
parent  can  be  expected  to  look  adequately  after  a  family  of  five 
hundred  thousand  ?  The  weight  of  responsibility  is  too  minutely 
sub-divided,  and  accidents  carry  off  ninety-nine  per  cent,  as  infant 
mortality.  The  few  survivors  grow,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
to  an  enormous  size.  Dr.  Giinther  mentions,  with  some  just 
reserve,  the  case  of  a  carp  which  was  caught  in  Germany,  and 
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which  measured  nine  feet  from  the  end  of  his  snout  to  the  tip  of 
his  tail.     But  this,  as  the  Americans  say,  is  perhaps  '  a  fish  story.' 

The  gold  fish  is  also  a  carp  by  family.  He  inhabits  drawing- 
rooms.  By  origin  he  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  but  in  his 
wild  condition  he  is  simply  brown  :  domestication  and  the  heathen 
Chinee  have  succeeded  between  them  in  imparting  to  his  skin  a 
brilliant  golden  colouring.  The  telescope  fish,  with  his  quaintly 
protruding  goggle  eyes,  is  a  monstrosity  of  the  gold  fish,  produced, 
like  the  dachshund,  by  careful  selection.  His  habitat  is  the  aqua- 
rium. Science  will  have  none  of  him. 

Our  other  British  carps,  whose  name  is  legion,  include  the 
barbels,  the  gudgeons,  the  roach,  the  dace,  the  tench,  and  the 
minnow.  Among  them  they  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  fish 
population  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  But  their  individual  characters 
are  of  interest,  as  a  rule,  only  to  boys  and  anglers. 

The  great  rivals  of  the  carps  are  the  siluroids,  or  cat-fish.  This 
respectable  but  by  no  means  distinguished  family  shares  with  the 
cyprinoids  the  dominion  of  the  inland  waters.  A  third  of  the  known 
species  of  fresh-water  fish  are  carps  by  tribe ;  a  fourth  are  cat-fish. 
But  as  the  family  of  the  siluroids  has  no  representative  at  all  in 
Britain,  it  is  less  locally  interesting  to  us  than  the  great  clan  of 
its  rivals.  Still,  cat-fish  abound  in  Canada  and  India,  so  that 
they  may  pass  muster,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  words,  as  British 
subjects.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ugly,  naked-skinned  fishes, 
with  fleshy  beards  or  barbels,  not  unlike  gigantic  tadpoles  in 
outer  appearance ;  but  they  exhibit  an  immense  variety  of  forms, 
differing  far  more  widely  among  themselves  in  features  and  struc- 
ture than  do  their  rivals  the  cyprinoids.  Very  few  of  them  are 
edible,  and  many  are  loathsome. 

It  is  the  origin  and  distribution  of  this  curious  family,  how- 
ever, which  I  wish  here  to  lay  stress  upon.  Their  annals  are  still 
stranger  and  more  adventurous  in  their  way  than  those  of  the 
carp-like  fishes.  The  siluroids,  according  to  Dr.  Giinther,  are  a 
newer  race  on  our  earth  than  the  carps :  their  fossil  remains  are 
found  only  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  India,  while  not  a  bone  of 
them  has  yet  been  detected  anywhere  in  the  dry  lake-beds  ot 
prehistoric  Europe.  Nor  are  they,  like  so  many  of  the  carps, 
lovers  of  rapid,  snow-fed  torrents.  On  the  contrary,  the  siluroids 
are  essentially  mud  fish,  denizens  of  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
plains.  They  were  tropical,  and  probably  Indian  in  origin,  de- 
veloping later  than  the  carps,  and  ill  adapted  by  their  fins  for 
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rising  high  into  mountain  rivers,  where  the  headwaters  of  different 
basins  are  most  likely  to  intercommunicate.  The  cat-fish  would 
thus  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  started  in  life  at  a  grave  disadvan- 
tage, which  would  make  them  poor  competitors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  over  four  great  continents.  But  they  had  two  points  in 
their  favour  which  have  enabled  them  in  the  end  almost  to  over- 
take their  powerful  enemies,  and,  so  far  as  distribution  in  space 
goes,  positively  to  outstrip  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  can 
live  very  well  in  damp  mud,  or  even  travel  on  their  own  fins 
across  dry  land.  In  the  second  place,  they  don't  mind  salt ;  they 
can  pass  by  slow  degrees  through  the  brackish  waters  of  estuaries 
into  the  open  sea,  and  even  traverse  broad  stretches  of  intervening 
ocean.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cat-fish  already  almost  equal 
the  carps  in  variety  of  species,  while  they  beat  them  easily  in  the 
matter  of  colonial  enterprise. 

Still,  to  the  present  day,  the  tribe  is  chiefly  tropical.  Begin- 
ning life  most  probably  in  tropical  India  during  the  tertiary  period, 
the  cat-fish  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  over  the  equatorial 
zone.  Within  the  short  space  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  years 
(I  speak  as  a  geologist)  they  had  overrun  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  had  crossed  the  North  Pacific  (by  Behring's 
Straits,  I  suspect)  from  Japan  to  America.  From  India,  aided  by 
their  power  of  standing  a  sea  voyage,  they  attacked  Australia, 
where  the  more  purely  fluviatile  carp  had  never  been  able  to 
emigrate.  In  America  they  occupied  both  the  northern  and 
southern  continents  ;  and  from  Peru  or  Ecuador  one  species  even 
succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it 
lives  to  this  day  in  the  rivers  of  Hawaii.  But  the  coral  islands 
of  the  Pacific  still  remain  uncolonised  by  the  intrepid  cat-fish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cat-fish,  being  so  essentially  tropical, 
made  much  slower  progress  into  the  temperate  regions  than  the 
carps  who  preceded  them.  A  few  crossed  the  Himalayas  into 
Northern  Asia ;  still  fewer  made  their  way  via  the  Caspian  into 
Europe ;  and  no  member  of  the  group  has  yet  managed  to  travel 
as  far  to  the  north-west  in  this  direction  as  Britain.  In  America 
cat>fish  are  abundant  as  far  north  as  Canada,  where  one  species  is 
frequently  caught  as  manure  for  the  fields  by  the  thrifty  farmers. 
My  own  innocent  youth  knew  him  well  in  Lake  Ontario.  Into 
the  south  temperate  zone,  as  Dr.  Griinther  remarks,  the  siluroids 
have  penetrated  still  more  slowly.  Tropical  Australia  they  have 
annexed ;  but  not  a  single  cat-fish  has  made  his  way  across,  sea  to 
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Tasmania  or  New  Zealand.  The  warmer  parts  of  South  America 
possess  a  great  variety  of  interesting  forms  ;  but  as  one  goes  south 
towards  the  temperate  regions  of  the  continent  they  tail  off  in 
Chili  into  a  few  small  species  which  inhabit  the  rushing  torrents 
of  the  Andes,  and  practically  replace  the  loaches  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  None  at  all  have  acclimatised  themselves  in  the 
cold  streams  of  Patagonia. 

The  history  of  these  two  families,  thus  traced  for  us  in  detail 
by  the  geological  record  and  the  existing  distribution,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  great 
book  of  evolution.  It  explains  to  us  at  a  glance  why  these  various 
fish  occupy  at  present  the  exact  areas  in  which  they  now  live,  and 
how  they  have  arrived  at  their  existing  habitats  and  their  existing 
variety. 

I  must  say  a  few  brief  words,  however,  before  concluding  these 
annals  about  the  individual  members  of  the  cat-fish  group.  One 
species  alone  has  managed  to  take  up  its  abode  in  Europe.  This 
is  the  Wels  of  the  Germans,  the  true  silurus,  from  which  the 
family  as  a  whole  derives  its  name  of  siluroids.  It  occurs  in  the 
Danube  and  other  eastern  rivers,  but  has  never  made  its  way  into 
the  Rhine  or  any  streams  to  the  west  of  it.  Except  the  sturgeon, 
the  Wels  is  the  biggest  (and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  the  ugliest)  of 
European  fresh-water  fishes.  Its  huge,  gaping  mouth,  its  soft, 
slimy  skin,  its  six  big  barbels,  and  its  murderous  expression  all 
combine  to  render  it  peculiarly  hideous.  Some  specimens  reach 
the  length  of  sixteen  feet,  and  turn  the  scale  at  four  hundred 
pounds ;  but  these  figures,  being  fisherman's  weight,  may  be 
accepted  by  the  wise  cum  grano  satis.  I  do  not  guarantee  them. 
According  to  Yarrel,  a  Prussian  specimen  of  silurus  had  the  entire 
body  of  a  baby  in  its  stomach ;  but  a  noble  Hungarian  cat-fish 
goes  this  story  one  better,  for  it  is  said  to  have  contained  '  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  with  a  wedding-ring  on  her  finger  and  a 
purse  full  of  money  hanging  at  her  girdle.'  I  can  swallow  the 
lady,  but  I  decline  to  accept  the  wedding-ring  and  the  florins. 

Of  other  siluroids  the  one  best  known  in  society  is  the  electric 
cat-fish,  which  plays  its  pranks  in  the  Nile  and  the  West  African 
rivers.  This  startling  beast  possesses  the  power  of  stunning  its 
prey  by  a  sudden  shock  from  its  own  internal  galvanic  battery. 
Its  powers  of  shocking,  however,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
electric  eel  and  the  American  young  woman,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  dangerous  to  very  small  animals. 
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Many  of  the  cat-fish  have  considerable  powers  of  living  out  of 
water.  These  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  muddy  and  marshy 
places.  The  South  American  doras  travels  across  country  during 
the  dry  season  from  its  own  shrivelled  pond  in  search  of  larger 
bodies  of  water.  The  migrating  hordes  often  spend  several  nights 
on  the  way,  and  rest  during  the  daytime  under  the  protection  of 
foliage.  Several  other  species,  both  in  South  America  and  else- 
where, are  similarly  given  to  cross-country  journeys ;  they  have  a 
sort  of  foot-like  organ  with  which  they  walk,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  gurnards,  and  they  are  protected  against  attack  by  bony 
plates  or  shields  which  cover  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  by  defen- 
sive spines  in  the  style  of  the  stickleback.  Another  small  South 
American  group  of  cat-fish  were  believed  by  Humboldt  (who  was 
by  no  means  credulous)  to  inhabit  the  subterranean  waters  in  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  and  to  be  ejected  with  mud-streams 
during  violent  eruptions.  It  has  been  noted,  however,  that  the 
fish  don't  come  out  ready  boiled,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  a  volcanic  species  ;  and  Dr.  Grimther,  after  the  unromantic 
fashion  of  modern  science,  explains  their  appearance  during  the 
prevalence  of  eruptions  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  abound  in 
the  lakes  and  torrents  of  the  Andes;  that  they  are  killed  by  the 
escape  of  sulphuretted  gases,  and  that  they  are  then  swept  down 
by  the  floods  of  water  which  issue  from  the  volcano  in  its  moments 
of  excitement. 

The  other  little  cat-fish  of  the  Andes,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  are  extremely  interesting  from  their  close  resemblance 
to  the  northern  loaches,  alike  in  appearance,  in  habits,  and  even 
in  colouration.  But  the  loaches  belong  to  the  carp  tribe,  while 
these  little  Chilian  fish  are  modified  siluroids.  The  fact  is, 
wherever  you  get  similar  conditions  in  nature,  similar  forms  are 
developed  in  adaptation  to  them.  If  the  carp  family  could  only 
have  got  across  Panama  into  South  America,  we  should  have  had 
true  loaches  in  the  rapid  mountain  torrents  that  tear  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  But  as  they  couldn't,  the  siluroids,  which 
had  the  field  to  themselves,  proceeded  to  develop  little  torrent- 
haunting  forms,  which  are  cat-fish  in  structure  but  loaches  in 
appearance  and  external  features.  Such  rapprochements  of 
fundamentally  unlike  forms  are  common  everywhere  in  like 
circumstances. 
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HOME    TO    THEE. 

HOME — but  not  to  thee,  sweet, 

As  so  oft  before, 
Home — but  home  to  thee,  sweet, 

Never,  nevermore. 

Laggard  grow  the  feet,  sweet, 

Dragging  wearily, 
That  stepped  once  so  fleet,  sweet, 

Home  to  Love  and  thee. 

Thou'rt  not  there  to  greet,  sweet, 

Nor  to  welcome  me, 
I  no  more  shall  meet,  sweet, 

Home  and  Heav'n  in  thee. 

Home  !  without  thy  smile,  sweet  ? 

Home  !  without  thy  kiss  ? 
Home !  without  thy  heart,  sweet  ? 

Home !  and  that  to  miss  ? 

Home  !  no,  not  to  me,  sweet, 
Till  there  can  be  this — 

Daylight  without  sun,  sweet, 
Heaven  without  bliss. 

Yet — thou  art  at  home,  sweet, 

Waiting  still  for  me, 
While  I  homeless  roam,  sweet, — 

Home  eternally. 

And  my  steps  may  be,  sweet, 

Evermore  may  be, 
Home,  still  home  to  thee,  sweet, 

Home  to  God  and  thee ! 
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A    RUSTIC   IDYLL. 

THE  garden  was  full  of  purple  mallows.  In  the  neighbourhood 
these  were  called  geraniums,  and  when  an  opinion  was  expressed 
regarding  geraniums,  it  was  always  with  .the  purple  mallow  in  view. 

People  thought  the  Yardleys  might  have  kept  a  prettier 
garden,  as  there  were  two  girls  in  the  family  with  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time  on  their  hands ;  but  the  fact  is,  if  the  best  blooms  in 
the  year  had  appeared  there  in  rotation,  the  neighbours  would  not 
have  pronounced  favourable  judgment.  Mrs.  Yardley  was  too 
self-satisfied  to  be  popular,  and  her  daughters  were  unduly 
attractive.  When  there  are  not  men  enough  to  go  round,  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  that  one  house  should  monopolise  all  the  eligibles 
of  the  district. 

On  this  occasion  Lizzie,  the  younger  girl,  stood  by  the  door, 
with  her  needlework  in  her  hand — needlework  was  not  Lizzie's 
forte,  and  she  pricked  her  fingers  a  good  deal,  perhaps  because 
she  glanced  away  from  it  so  frequently  to  look  over  the  downs. 

Evidently  she  was  watching  for  some  one ;  that  that  someone 
was  not  the  man  who  approached,  the  slight  frown  between  her 
eyes  and  her  pouting  underlip  proved.  But  she  said  *  Good- 
evening  '  civilly,  as  he  stopped  by'  the  garden  gate. 

'  Good-evening,  Lizzie,'  he  answered,  as  he  lifted  the  latch  to 
come  up  the  path  between  the  mallows,  his  face  beaming  with 
health  arid  good-humour.  '  Are  you  all  alone  ? '  If  she  was  not 
disposed  to  be  cordial,  he  was. 

'  Yes  ;  mother  went  to  see  Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  ill,  and  Ellen  is 
gone  to  Grimpat.  I  expect  her  back  every  minute.' 

'  She  will  not  be  back  for  a  good  while  yet,'  the  man  rejoined, 
and  he  was  laughing. 

'  How  do  you  know  ? '  The  girl  folded  her  work  as  she  spoke 
and  turned  indoors  with  a  certain  impatience. 

'  I  overtook  her  and  Willie  Hewlett,  and  it  seems  they  have 
settled  matters.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  the  girl  said,  with  a  haughty 
inflection  of  the  voice. 
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'  I  knew  by  the  look  of  them  what  they  had  been  speakin'  of, 
and  I  asked  them  might  I  wish  them  joy,  and  they  said  "  Yes." ' 

(  They  were  joking.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  the  man  maintained  sturdily ;  *  they  have 
fixed  the  weddin'-day  and  everything,  and  they  are  coming  on  at 
their  leisure  to  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

Lizzie  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  a  glitter  of  resent- 
ment in  her  eyes,  and  the  hands  that  held  her  needlework 
twitching  a  little. 

'  I  never  thought  "Willie  cared  for  Ellen,'  she  said. 

*  No  more  did  I.     I  always  thought  it  was  you  he  wanted.     I 
hope  he  has  not  been  makin'  a  fool  of  you,  Lizzie.' 

'  What  a  stupid  goose  you  are,'  the  girl  answered,  with  a  little, 
not  unmerited,  disdain. 

'  I  was  always  a  goose  to  your  thinkin','  Gavin  said  resent- 
fully, *  but  I  loved  you,  which  smarter  people  don't  seem  to  have- 
done.' 

Lizzie  neither  looked  at  him  nor  spoke. 

*  See  here,' he  went  on  after  a  pause.     'Why  should  we  not 
have  a  double  weddin'  ?    I  am  as  good  a  fellow  as  Hewlett,  though 
you  mayn't  always  have  thought  so,  and  if  we  were  all  married  at 
the  same  time  it  would  put  people  from  thinkin' ' 

'  From  thinking  what  ?  '  The  blaze  of  indignation  in  her  eyes 
might  have  warned  him  had  he  been  more  observant. 

*  From  thinkin' — oh,  well,  from  thinkin'  that  he  might  have 
had  either  of  you,  and  that  he  chose  Ellen.' 

'  And  do  you  believe  that  anybody — anybody  could  think  you 
had  been  preferred  to  Willie  Hewlett  ? '  She  was  in  the  temper 
that  wants  to  wound,  and  therefore  seizes  the  first  weapon  that  is 
available. 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  When  half  a  dozen  other  men  have 
thrown  you  over  maybe  you  won't  think  so  badly  of  me.' 

She  gave  a  gasp  under  the  shock  of  this  not  altogether  un- 
deserved retort,  and  the  colour  rose  in  a  wave  to  the  dark  line  of 
her  hair. 

The  man  was  penitent  in  a  moment.  '  I  dare  say  you  think 
I'm  a  brute,'  he  Said  ;  '  but  somehow  you  always  drive  me  to  say 
things  I  don't  think  and  never  want  to  think.  I  love  you,  Lizzie. 
I've  loved  you  always  since  you  were  the  height  of»the  table,  and 
if  you  could  only  try  to  care  for  me  I  should  make  you  rare  and 
happy.' 
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He  was  in  dangerous  proximity  to  her  as  he  stooped  over  her. 
She  swung  round  suddenly,  and  struck  at  his  pleading  face  with 
her  open  hand,  all  her  resentment,  sense  of  affront,  and  humilia- 
tion adding  to  the  sting  of  the  blow.  '  You  great  stupid  oaf !  will 
you  never  understand  that  I  hate  you  ? '  she  said. 

The  man  reeled  slightly,  more  under  the  shock  than  the 
weight  of  the  stroke,  and  his  flushed,  smiling  face  grew  pale. 
'  You  vixen,'  he  said,  '  to  strike  a  man  for  loving  you  !  Well,  it's 
ended  now ;  you'll  miss  me  before  I'll  trouble  you  again,'  und 
lifting  his  little  cap  off  the  table,  he  flung  it  on  his  blond  head 
and  walked  out,  his  shoulders  thrown  back  and  his  mouth  set  like 
a  vice. 

Lizzie  looked  after  him  with  a  curious  sense  of  dismay.  It 
was  not  like  John  to  look  or  walk  like  that.  She  watched  him 
out  of  sight  in  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  and  then  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Men  were  all 
abominable,  all  of  them,  traitors  or  savages,  and  she  did  not  know 
which  were  worse.  The  curious  thing  was  that  any  girl  who 
respected  herself  should  care  what  they  thought  or  did. 

But  she  had  recovered  before  the  lovers  came  in,  and  she  offered 
her  congratulations  with  a  kind  of  patient  sweetness  that  would 
have  struck  them  had  they  had  thoughts  for  any  but  themselves. 
That  day's  incident  set  the  whole  neighbourhood  agog.  Ellen 
Yardley  was  to  marry  Willie  Hewlett,  and  Lizzie  and  John 
Gavin  had  quarrelled.  It  was  not  very  clear  how  the  latter  fact 
came  out,  though  it  was  surmised  that  a  bantering  friend  had 
advised  John  to  push  his  fortune  now,  and  that  John  had  answered 
that  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  Lizzie  Yardley,  which  speech, 
added  to  the  circumstance  that  he  never  went  near  the  house, 
carried  conviction  of  a  quarrel  to  every  mind. 

Reticence  is  not  an  affection  of  country  tongues.  The  neigh- 
bours came  successively  to  see  the  Yardleys,  to  congratulate  Ellen, 
and  to  probe  Lizzie's  wounds  to  the  quick,  partly  because  this  is 
usual  and  nobody  is  expected  to  resent  it,  and  partly  because 
they  were  really  curious  to  know  if  the  latter  suffered — if  she  had 
liked  Willie  Hewlett  overmuch,  and  why  she  had  quarrelled  with 
John  Gavin.  When  Lizzie  grew  restless  under  this  treatment, 
and  once  or  twice  requested  an  over-officious  friend  to  mind  her 
own  business,  the  friend  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  neither 
John  Gavin  nor  anybody  else  could  be  expected  to  put  up  with 
her  temper. 
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Lizzie  had  always  been  Mrs.  Yardley's  favourite,  and  the 
preference  was  obvious  to  everyone,  painfully  so  to  Ellen 
often,  but  from  the  new  state  of  affairs  the  mother  seemed  to 
derive  much  comfort.  To  get  her  plainer  daughter  well  settled 
was  surely  a  greater  triumph  than  to  dispose  of  the  pretty  one. 

Everything  seemed  against  Lizzie  in  those  days.  It  was 
Ellen  who  was  the  interesting  figure  now,  Ellen  who  received  the 
compliments  and  good  wishes,  Ellen  who  naturally  expected  to  be 
served  and  thought  about,  and  Lizzie  who  was  allotted  the  painful 
task  of  being  subordinate. 

It  is  very  hard  to  become  all  at  once  the  useful  member  of 
the  family,  the  one  who  cooks  while  others  feast,  the  one  who 
pipes  that  others  may  dance,  the  one  who  acts  super  while  the 
others  play  the  heroic  roles,  but  a  hundred  times  harder  is  it  if 
the  new  underling  is  a  dethroned  queen.  Lizzie  had  thought  to 
be  of  consequence  once,  but  that  was  before  Ellen  had  a  lover,  or 
John  Gavin  had  become  an  enemy. 

It  was  curious  how  she  missed  Gavin  ;  he  was  like  a  garment 
she  had  become  accustomed  to.  It  was  not  in  her  gala  hours  he 
came  into  her  mind,  but  when  she  wanted  to  rest  and  be  at  peace. 
She  saw  him  mentally  a  hundred  times,  and  it  was  always  with 
that  last  masterful  look  on  his  face,  and  the  proud  swing  in  his 
gait  as  he  walked  away.  It  was  not  altogether  her  fault  that  they 
were  enemies.  She  had  told  him  a  score  of  times  before  that  she 
hated  him,  and  he  had  never  minded  till  that  day ;  and  in  the  quarrel 
she  had  not  been  the  only  one  to  blame.  Now  everybody  seemed 
to  conspire  to  put  him  more  and  more  into  her  mind,  by  praising 
him,  by  saying  how  he  excelled  in  every  way,  how  he  was  the  very 
pick  of  the  parish.  And  nobody  had  ever  said  that,  nobody,  when 
it  would  have  mattered  ! 

Her  hope  was  that  he  would  come  to  Ellen's  wedding,  and  that 
he  and  she  would  be  friends  again.  She  was  a  warm-hearted 
creature  who  hated  to  be  at  feud  with  anybody,  and  she  had  been 
sufficiently  snubbed  and  repressed  lately  to  be  ready  to  offer  the 
olive  branch  if  necessary.  But  John  refused  Willie's  invitation ;  he 
had  been  at  two  weddings,  he  said,  and  the  third  must  be  his  own. 

She  had  met  him  once  after  their  stormy  parting,  but  nothing 
had  come  of  that.  She  stopped  near  him,  feeling  herself  growing 
cold  and  pale,  but  he  only  said  civilly,  '  Good-evening,  Lizzie,'  and 
passed  on. 

Things  had  been  like  this  about  six  months.     Ellen  was  mar- 
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ried  and  away,  and  Lizzie's  efforts  to  fill  that  practical  manager's 
place  were  altogether  useless.  Mrs.  Yardley  had  been  very  proud 
of  Lizzie  when  she  was  at  her  best,  but  she  was  not  very  tender 
of  her  now,  because  Ellen's  absence  left  the  domestic  burden  heavy 
at  the  cottage,  and  the  mother  was  wont  to  declare  consequently, 
careless  who  heard  her,  that  it  was  easier  to  do  things  twice  over 
than  to  watch  Lizzie  muddling  at  them. 

Mrs.  Yardley  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  She  loved  her 
younger  daughter  as  much  as  ever,  but  she  was  one  of  those  not 
very  uncommon  people  whose  firmament  will  admit  of  only  one 
star  at  a  time,  and  who  glorify  the  rising  or  risen  orb  at  the  cost 
of  every  other  claimant  to  interest  or  affection. 

Ellen,  the  ugly  duckling,  the  good  little  household  drudge, 
had  surprised  the  author  of  her  being  by  doing  unexpectedly  well 
for  herself,  and  the  author  incontinently  began  to  trumpet  the 
fine  qualities  that  insured  her  daughter's  success.  Ellen  was  a 
girl  worth  harbouring  ;  she  made  home  homelike,  it  was  no  wonder 
a  clever,  steady  man  wanted  to  marry  her ;  that  was  a  different 
thing  from  being  an  idle  doll. 

Mrs.  Yardley  meant  no  harm  ;  it  was  her  way  to  gird  habitually 
at  somebody,  but  to  the  erst  petted  darling  the  change  was  inex- 
plicable and  cruel. 

Lizzie  was  sitting  by  the  hearth  one  evening  when  Mrs.  Yard- 
ley  came  in  from  marketing.  The  latter  was  unusually  silent, 
and  there  was  a  certain  frosty  rebuke  in  her  aspect. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  have  broken  John  Gavin's  heart  after  all,' 
she  began  at  last. 

'  I  did  not  think  I  had,'  Lizzie  answered  gravely. 

*  He  is  going  to  marry  Lily  Eodgers  ! ' 

Lizzie  kept  her  eyes  on  the  knitting  in  her  hand.  '  I  hope 
she  will  make  him  a  good  wife,'  she  said. 

'  You  take  it  mighty  easy,'  Mrs.  Yardley  snapped ; '  the  best  match 
in  the  parish,  steady  as  a  judge,  and  never  out  of  work  for  a  day.' 

Lizzie  did  not  answer. 

'  Well,  /  don't  take  it  easy,'  the  mother  went  on.  She  wanted 
the  incentive  of  verbal  contradiction,  but,  failing  that,  was  quite 
equal  to  beating  herself  into  a  rage.  '  To  think  that  you  had 
him  in  your  offer  ten  times  over,  and  that  you  have  let  him  go  to 
a  useless  trollop  like  that !  Well,  since  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to 
marry  the  like  of  her,  I  am  glad  you  missed  him.' 

Lizzie  was  not  glad,  but  she  did  not  say  so. 
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That  very  evening  Lily  Kodgers  called  at  the  cottage,  as  if 
desiring  congratulations. 

'  It  seems  you  are  to  marry  John  Gavin,'  Mrs.  Yardley  said, 
in  a  tone  that  was  anything  but  cordial. 

Lily  laughed  and  blushed.  '  You  did  not  think  that  two  girls 
would  be  silly  enough  to  refuse  him  ? '  she  answered. 

'  Well,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  suitable  match,'  the  mother  said,  in 
a  tone  that  implied  expectation  of  the  very  reverse. 

Lily  gave  a  little  sigh.  '  People  have  to  take  their  chance,' 
she  said ;  '  they  say  marriage  is  a  lottery  any  way ; '  and  after  a 
while,  smiling  at  both  Mrs.  Yardley  and  Lizzie  rather  sadly,  the 
girl  took  her  leave.  It  seemed  to  Lizzie  that  contact  with  her 
old  lover  had  sobered  and  improved  even  Lily. 

Next  day  Lizzie  met  John  again,  and  this  time  she  stopped  him. 
'  I  hear  you  are  to  marry  Lily  Rodgers,'  she  said,  and  she 
spoke  bravely  and  brightly.     At  all  costs  she  wanted  to  talk  the 
thing  over  with  him  and  have  done  with  it. 
'  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.' 
'Soon?' 

'  The  time  is  not  fixed  yet.' 
'  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  together.' 
'  I  suppose  we'll  get  on  as  well  as  other  people.     I  had  dif- 
ferent ideas  once,  but  I  suppose  what  is  is  best.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is,  and  yet  I  don't  know.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  it 
will  be  best  for  you.' 

Lizzie  knew  then  that  it  was  not  Willie  Hewlett  she  had  loved. 
Weeks  passed  and  spring  was  all  over  the  land,  the  trees  were 
in  leaf,  the  fields  were  shooting  up  delicate  tongues  of  verdure, 
and  Mrs.  Yardley's  cottage  was  slowly  resuming  its  early  aspect 
of  brightness  and  order.  Lizzie  had  recently  taken  up  domestic 
work  with  intensity,  and  the  void  in  her  heart  seemed  to  ache 
less.  It  is  so  in  many  lives  ;  happiness  drops  out  or  is  flung  aside, 
and  after  a  vacant,  amazed  pause,  we  let  duty  bridge  over  the 
chasm  it  has  left. 

There  was  more  grit  in  Lizzife  than  her  enemies  had  imagined. 
After  the  thunderbolt  of  discovery  that  she,  the  disdainful,  craved 
the  man  she  had  flouted,  was  quite  ill  with  longing  for  the  pro- 
tection his  affection  had,  all  unsuspected,  afforded  her,  she  rose  to 
her  feet  again  prepared  to  walk  the  remaining  leagues  of  life 
steadily  and  patiently.  '  It  is  given  to  few  people  to  be  happy, 
but  it  is  always  possible  to  try  to  be  good,'  she  thought. 
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John  was  to  be  married  in  June,  people  said,  and  it  was  April 
now. 

Lizzie  sat  by  the  little  front  window  looking  out  on  the  bud- 
ding mallows.  It  was  in  her  mind  that  they  might  be  thinned 
by-and-by,  and  a  few  roses  planted  among  them.  It  was  a  still 
kind  of  day,  and  the  voices  of  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves  and  of  the 
rooks  among  the  elms  sounded  loud,  while  the  kettle  sang  on 
the  hearth  and  the  cat  purred  as  it  dozed  on  a  fold  of  her  gown. 
Everything  was  as  peaceful  as  a  dream,  when  suddenly,  as  in  a 
dream,  an  incongruous  figure  entered  tumultuously. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  the  garden  latch,  an  excited  figure  came 
unsteadily  up  the  narrow  path  between  the  mallows,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Lily  Eodgers  stood  on  the  threshold — Lily,  with 
a  white,  horrified  face,  and  hair  shaken  about  her  shoulders  with 
running. 

'  John ! '  she  gasped,  '  John ! ' 

'  Yes.'  Lizzie  seemed  to  have  expected  this  moment  always, 
to  have  known  always  that  some  dire  misfortune  was  coming.  She 
rose  and  mechanically  laid  her  work  aside  and  looked  at  the  bearer 
of  evil  tidings. 

'  Is  he  dead  ? ' 

*  No,  only  hurt,  but  it's  nearly  as  bad.     He  is  blind.' 

'  How  did  it  happen  ? ' 

'  He  was  at  the  limestone  quarry.  You  know  he  is  getting  his 
house  built,  and  the  men  were  blasting  the  stones,  and ' 

Lizzie  waited  to  hear  no  more,  she  snatched  her  shawl  from  the 
pin  where  it  hung  by  the  wall,  and  darted  through  the  door  down 
the  path,  across  the  meadow,  and  on  to  the  house  where  his 
mother  lived.  They  were  sure  to  have  taken  him  there. 

'  Blind  !  blind  !  blind  ! '  she  sobbed  as  she  flew  along.  '  Never 
able  to  see  the  face  of  friend,  or  sweetheart,  or  wife.  Blind  !  Could 
it  be  worse  to  have  died  ? ' 

But  there  was  no  excited  crowd  in  Mrs.  Gavin's  cottage  as  she 
opened  the  door;  the  house  was  still  with  a  dreadful  kind  of  still- 
ness, and  empty  save  for  the  wounded  man  who  sat  by  the  table, 
his  bandaged  eyes  resting  on  his  folded  arms. 

'  John  ! '  the  girl  said  huskily. 

'  Who  is  it  ? '  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

'  It's  me,  John — Lizzie  Yardley.  Is  this  dreadful  thing  true 
that  Lily  says  ?  Have  you  lost  your  sight  ?  ' 

'  I  can  see  no  more  than  a  stone,'  he  said  dully. 
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She  gave  a  cry  at  that.  (  Oh,  John,  dear  John  ! '  she  said  in 
an  agonised  voice. 

'  Hush  !  don't  let  it  grieve  you ;  it's  a  shame  to  make  you  cry, 
Lizzie.' 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  ' 

'  You  are  good  to  ask  that.    Lily  did  not  ask  it.    She  ran  away.5 

'  I  suppose  she  could  not  bear  to  stand  by  ?  ' 

'  You  must  not  mind  so  much,  Lizzie.  It  might  have  been 
worse.' 

'  Could  anything  be  worse  ? '  she  asked  in  a  sick  whisper. 

At  that  he  raised  himself  and  spoke  bravely.  '  Many  things 
might  have  been  worse.  Just  think  if  I'd  been  married  ! ' 

*  How  could  that  make  any  difference  ? '  was  the  dreary  answer. 
'  A  blind  man,  who  has  a  wife  dependent  on  him,  is  in  a  terrible 

strait.' 

'  I  don't  think  the  wife  would  ever  think  of  herself  if  she  loved 
him.' 

'  Lily  never  loved  me,'  he  said  slowly. 

'  Oh  yes,  John ;  don't  begin  to  think  hard  things,  now.  She 
loves  you—will  marry  you,  just  the  same ;  she  is  strong  and 
faithful.' 

*  And  I  will  learn  to  plait  straw  and  knit  stockings.    You  mean 
well,  Lizzie ;  but  to  me  there  is  no  comfort  in  foolish  talk  of  that 
sort.     As  to  Lily,  I  never  cared  for  her ;  I  never  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife.' 

'But  you  said  you  supposed  so  when  I  asked  you  was  it 
true.' 

'  Because  I  thought  you  should  have  known  better.  I  never 
loved  anybody  but  you.  I  have  never  been  able  to  put  anybody 
in  your  place. 

The  girl  began  to  cry  in  a  tired,  passionless  sort  of  way. 

'  I  wish  you  would  not,'  he  said  huskily.  '  I  can't  bear  you  to 
be  in  trouble.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  about  me  ?  But  you,  John — your  eyes  ! 
Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ' 

'  Why,  Lizzie,  it  would  be  enough  if  you  had  cared  for  me. 
Cheer  up,  and  be  thankful  you  are  out  of  it  all.' 

'  But  I  did  care,  John — I  do,'  she  said,  in  a  low  broken  voice. 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  tremulously,  but  drew  them  back 
instantly  and  pressed  them  on  his  bandaged  eyes. 

She  went  over  then  and  stood  beside  him,  leaning  against  his 
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shoulder,  she  felt  so  weak  and  weary.      '  If  it  was  not  too  late,'  he 
said  huskily. 

'  It  is  not  too  late,  John.  I  don't  think  you  understand  what 
true  love  is  if  you  think  it  grows  anything  but  more  and  greater 
under  misfortune.  If  you  think  you  will  be  a  little  less  unhappy 
with  me  than  without  me,'  she  faltered,  sobbing,  '  say  so,  and  let 
me  come  and  do  all  that  love  can  to  make  your  burden  lighter.' 

Then  John,  though  not  a  profane  person  habitually,  swore  a 
great  oath  and  snatched  the  bandage  off  his  eyes  and  flung  it  on 
the  floor. 

Lizzie  had  been  pale  before,  but  she  became  ghastly  now,  for 
there  was  nothing  of  consequence  the  matter  with  John's  eyes. 

'  How  could  you — how  could  you  ? '  she  said,  with  an  exceed- 
ing bitter  cry. 

Then  John  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her  and  took  her  in 
his  arms.  '  Lizzie,  it  was  not  a  trick  that  I  planned  or  thought 
out,  as  God  is  my  witness.  It  was  not  in  all  my  mind  ten  minutes 
before  it  happened.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was.  A  few  splints 
of  rock  were  flung  over  me  to-day  at  the  quarry ;  it  was  not 
serious,  though  it  might  have  been ;  but  my  eyes  were  filled  with 
grit,  and  mother  advised  me  not  to  go  back  to  work  till  she  fetched 
a  wash  for  them  from  the  doctor.  I  was  sitting  outside  with  a 
bandage  shading  them,  when  I  saw  Lily  Eodgers  crossing  the  field 
path.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to  her — one  needs  to  be  in  good  spirits 
to  get  on  with  Lily — so  I  drew  the  bandage  down  and  turned  my 
face  away.  It  would  have  been  far  simpler  to  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  "Whatever  is  the  matter  with  your  eyes,  John 
Gavin  ? "  says  she.  "  I  got  a  hurt  at  the  quarry,"  I  said,  "  and 
mother  has  gone  to  the  doctor's."  She  did  not  wait  for  one  word 
more ;  she  gave  a  cry  and  off  she  set  like  a  madwoman,  and  then 
you  came,  and  then — then — Lizzie,  it  was  such  a  temptation  to 
know  if  you  cared  a  little  bit.  I  never  thought  you  would  feel  it 
so  muck.  Say  you  forgive  me,  Lizzie — say  you  forgive  me.' 

'  You  seem  to  have  put  me  to  such  bootless  shame !  Why, 
John,  I  have  come  here  and  have  asked  you  to  marry  me,'  she 
said,  with  a  pale  little  smile. 

'  And  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  forget  that  ?  Do  you  not  think 
it  has  made  me  the  gladdest,  proudest  man  in  all  the  world  ? ' 

'  But  if  you  ever  talk  about  it '  Here  she  smiled  a  tremu- 
lous smile  and  held  up  a  finger  that  still  shook  a  little ;  and  then 
John  knew  he  was  both  loved  and  forgiven. 
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Rooti-toot !  Rooti-toot !  Which  of  us  can  hear  the  magic  notes 
of  Punch's  falsetto  voice  without  an  unconscious  slackening  of 
the  step,  and  an  involuntary  turning  of  the  head  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  evergreen  drama  in  which  audacious  vice  invari- 
ably triumphs  over  feeble  virtue,  the  majesty  of  the  law  is 
constantly  set  at  naught,  and  even  the  devil  meets  with  more 
than  his  match  ?  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  childish- 
ness of  our  tastes,  since  Punch  and  his  fellow-puppets  can  boast 
of  a  pedigree  more  ancient,  as  well  as  more  honourable,  than  that 
possessed  by  any  players  of  larger  growth.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  type  and  origin  of  the  mechanical  puppet,  or  marionette,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  doll  invented  by  the  precocious  maternal 
instinct  of  the  first  little  girl.  But  M.  Magnin,  the  highest 
modern  authority  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  these  little 
people  owe  their  origin  to  the  idol  worshipped  by  the  first  little 
girl's  papa.  The  primitive  man,  with  that  pathetic  desire  for  a 
personal  deity  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  every  human  breast, 
made  his  god  in  his  own  image,  and,  in  order  to  add  reality  to  the 
illusion,  first  painted  the  wooden  figure,  then  dressed  him,  and, 
lastly,  sought  to  give  him  the  movements  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance of  life  by  means  of  mechanical  contrivances. 

M.  Magnin's  theory  gains  in  probability  when  we  find  that  in 
almost  every  country  and  every  age  marionettes  have  passed 
through  three  stages  of  development.  In  the  first  they  appear  as 
sacred  images  in  the  temple  or  the  church,  in  the  second  as  the 
toys  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  third  as  the  playthings  of  the 
people.  This  process  took  place  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Christian  Europe. 

The  statuaire  mobile  of  the  Grecian  temples  expressed  their 
approval,  or  the  reverse,  of  projects  that  were  submitted  to  them 
by  movements  of  the  head  or  body,  and  when  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests  they  were  believed  to  indicate  to  their 
bearers  the  route  they  desired  to  take.  With  the  rise  of  the 
great  sculptors,  however,  who  created  marble  statues  that  seemed 
to  live  and  breathe  and  almost  speak,  the  mechanical  figures  were 
degraded  from  their  holy  office,  and  entered  upon  the  first  stage 
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of  their  secular  career,  when  they  were  the  favourites  of  the 
rich,  at  whose  banquets  they  performed,  and  when  distinguished 
scientists,  such  as  Eudoxus  and  Archytas,  did  not  disdain  to  lend 
their  minds  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
puppets  were  worked.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  as  we  learn 
from  allusions  in  contemporary  writers,  that  great  perfection 
should  have  been  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  Grecian 
marionettes,  whose  attractions,  moreover,  did  not  consist  only  of 
physical  feats,  since  they  delighted  their  audiences  with  jokes, 
satires,  political  hits,  and  topical  allusions,  the  showman's  voice 
being  altered  and  disguised  by  little  metal  instruments,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  pipes  used  by  Punch's  showman  to  this  day.  So 
popular  did  public  puppet-shows  become  at  length  that  in  the 
decadence  of  Greek  dramatic  art  a  famous  showman  was  allowed 
to  exhibit  his  little  players  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  where  the 
great  actors  of  earlier  days  had  performed  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides. 

In  the  temples  of  ancient  Rome  we  meet  with  the  mechanical 
statues  again,  which,  no  doubt,  the  priestly  wire-pullers  found 
extremely  useful  inventions.  Titus  Livius  describes  the  terror  of 
the  Senate  and  the  people  on  hearing  that,  on  some  festal  occa- 
sion, the  gods  had  turned  away  their  heads  from  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  them.  Among  the  Romans  there  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  so  keen  a.  taste  for  puppet-shows  as  among  the  Greeks, 
yet  under  the  empire  such  entertainments  must  have  been  common 
enough,  judging  from  the  many  allusions  to  these  mimic  dramas 
in  the  works  of  poets  and  philosophers.  The  sight  of  these  little 
manikins  obeying  every  impulse  of  the  threads  held  by  an 
invisible  hand,  speaking  the  words  inspired  by  one  dominant 
mind,  suggested  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  Horace,  and  many  other 
writers,  numerous  appropriate,  if  rather  obvious,  reflections.  One 
striking  proof  of  our  modern  Punch's  lineal  descent  from  these 
classical  puppets  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  buffoons  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marionette  theatres  were  usually  dressed 
in  parti-coloured  attire,  and  were  distinguished  by  humps,  big 
noses,  and  other  features  which  are  shared  by  the  hero  of  the 
latter-day  English  puppet-show. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  although,  on  the  rise  of  Christianity 
in  Rome,  the  theatres  and  public  games  were  anathematised  by  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  performances  of  the  marionettes 
were  countenanced,  or  at  least  left  unmolested.  Indeed,  it  was 
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not  long  before  the  Church,  on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  allow  the  devil  to  monopolise  all  the  best  amusements, 
began  to  make  use  of  mechanical  figures  and  the  showman's  art  to 
attract  the  people  to  her  ceremonies,  and  to  strengthen  their 
faith  in  her  miracles.  The  statuaire  'mobile  of  the  pagan  temples 
now  reappears  in  the  little  movable  figures  of  the  Virgin  JYIary 
(hence  the  derivation  of  the  word  marionette),  of  Christ,  and  ui 
the  saints. 

In  spite  of  the  favour  with  which  these  mechanical  toys  were 
regarded  by  the  Church,  the  manufacture  of  them  was  a  rather 
dangerous  trade,  since  an  exceptionally  skilful  mechanician  laid 
himself  open  to  charges  of  sorcery  and  magic.  The  talents  of  the 
famous  mathematician  Torriani,  who  beguiled  the  monastic  seclu- 
sion of  Charles  V.  with  representations  of  miniature  battles, 
wherein  the  wooden  soldiers  blew  trumpets,  beat  drums,  and  over- 
threw each  other  in  most  realistic  fashion,  roused  strong  suspicions 
of  magic  in  the  mind  of  the  superior  of  the  convent. 

The  first  modern  Italian  writer  who  alludes  to  the  public 
performances  of  marionettes  is  the  learned  doctor  Jerome  Cardan, 
who  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1501.  He  speaks  with  positive  enthu- 
siasm of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  working  the  little 
figures  had  then  been  brought,  how  by  the  pulling  of  a  single 
string  they  could  be  made  to  play,  fight,  hunt,  dance,  blow 
trumpets,  and  cook  '  very  artistically.'  Judging  from  sixteenth- 
century  pictures  and  descriptions,  the  popular  puppet-shows  of 
those  days  differed  but  little  from  the  performances  that  may  be 
witnessed  on  the  piazza  of  any  Italian  city  in  our  own  time. 
There  was  the  little  portable  stage,  or  castelletto,  on  which  the 
burattini  of  Florence  and  Home,  and  the  fantoccini  of  Naples, 
played  their  mimic  parts.  The  latter  city  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  hero  of  the  modern  street  drama,  Pulcinella — so  named,  it  is 
said,  from  the  hen  chicken  whose  cry  his  voice  is  supposed  to 
resemble.  The  Neapolitan  Pulcinella  was  by  no  means  such  n 
monster  of  iniquity  as  our  English  Punch.  He  seems  to  Lave 
been  nothing  worse  than  a  pleasure-loving,  quick-witted,  irrespon- 
sible scamp,  of  the  '  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  '  type. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  ready  adaptability  with  which  Pulc-i- 
nella  alters,  adapts,  or  modifies  his  character  and  habits  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In  Spain,  for 
example,  he  becomes  Don  Pulchinello,  and  he  and  his  fellow- 
puppets  act  dramas,  in  which  Moors,  Indians,  giants,  and  en- 
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chanters  play  conspicuous  parts,  while  in  the  marionette  theatres 
patronised  by  the  upper  classes  the  bull-fight  is  naturally  the 
favourite  spectacle.  In  Germany  Pulcinella  becomes  Hanswurst, 
a  buffoon  whose  distinguishing  features  are  a  heavy  wit  and  a 
gluttonous  appetite.  The  German  puppets  represented  chiefly 
mysteries  and  miracle  plays  (in  which  Hanswurst  was  accustomed 
to  chaff  our  first  parents  upon  their  fall,  and  to  condole  with  Noah 
upon  the  '  hazy  weather ')  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
metaphysical  controversy  came  into  fashion.  Then  the  crowds, 
even  at  the  fairs,  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  anything  but  the 
prodigious  history  of  Doctor  Faustus,  the  echo  and  resume  of  the 
tales  of  sorcery  so  common  in  the  middle  ages,  and  above  all  of 
the  legends  concerning  the  magician  Virgilius  and  his  clerk 
Theophilus.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the 
child  Goethe's  favourite  toy  was  a  marionette  theatre,  by  means  of 
which,  no  doubt,  he  learnt  something  of  the  necessities  of  the 
stage  and  the  technicalities  of  dramatic  art.  The  lasting  impres- 
sion which  the  darling  amusement  of  his  childhood  left  upon  the 
poet  is  proved  by  the  vivid  description  of  a  marionette  theatre 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  little  actors  which  is  contained  in 
'  Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  still  more  by  the  fact  that  his  greatest 
drama  is  founded  upon  the  story  of  Doctor  Faustus,  which,  for 
the  best  part  of  two  centuries,  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  in  the  puppet  repertoire,  Goethe  was  not  by  any  means 
the  only  great  German  who  patronised  the  puppet-show.  The 
music-loving  Prince  Nicolas  Esterhazy,  Haydn's  generous  patron, 
maintained  a  marionette  theatre  at  his  Castle  of  Eisenstadt,  which, 
for  the  perfection  of  its  mechanism,  scenery,  and  decorations,  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  existed.  For  this 
theatre  Haydn  himself  tells  us  that  he  composed  no  less  than  five 
operettas.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  composer's  well-known 
toy-symphony  may  have  been  written  as  an  overture  to  one  of 
these  miniature  operatic  performances. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  the  marionettes  began  their 
career  as  actors  in  ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  but,  on  being  expelled 
from  their  sacred  quarters,  they  found  a  home  at  the  great  annual 
fairs  of  St.  Laurent  and  St.  Germain.  The  first  use  of  the  word 
'  marionette '  (in  the  sense  of  a  popular  show)  occurs  in  a  book  of 
stories  by  G.  Bouchet,  which  appeared  in  1584  ;  but  neither 
Polichinelle  nor  Dame  Gigogne  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves upon  the  boards  of  the  puppet-stage  before  1649,  though 
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living  representatives  of  both  characters  had  long  been  popular. 
Pulcinella,  transformed  into  Polichinelle,  becomes  a  typical  little 
Frenchman  of  the  Gascon  type,  boastful,  jovial,  and  vivacious. 
The  repertoire  of  puppet  plays  performed  at  the  fairs  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  highly  ambitious  character,  such  pieces  as  '  Le  Ravisse- 
ment  d'Helene/  '  L'Enlevement  de  Proserpine,'  and  even  a  parody 
of  Moliere's  '  Medecin  Malgre  Lui'  being  favourites  with  the  public. 
Such  writers  as  Favart,  Piron,  and  Lesage  did  not  disdain  to  devote 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  the  marionette  theatre,  which  gradu- 
ally became  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Boulevards.  The  puppets 
were  also  welcome  guests  in  both  aristocratic  and  literary  circles. 
Even  at  Cirey  we  find  them  performing  before  M.  Voltaire  and  the 
intellectual  Madame  du  Chatelet.  Madame  de  Graffigny,  while 
staying  at  Cirey  in  1738,  writes  to  a  friend  that  she  has  just  been 
present  at  a  performance  of  '  L'Enfant  Prodigue '  by  a  troupe  of 
marionettes,  which  has  made  her  die  of  laughing.  Voltaire  had 
solemnly  declared  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  little  actors,  and  that 
their  piece  was  very  good.  The  lady  is  charmed  to  find  that  a 
great  philosopher  like  Voltaire  can  appreciate  such  trifles,  and 
observes  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  as  well  as  a  sage.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror  Polichinelle,  like  so  many  of  his  betters,  experienced 
sad  reverses,  for  a  miniature  guillotine  was  set  up  by  the  side  of 
the  real  guillotine,  and  there,  while  aristocratic  heads  were  falling 
beneath  the  knife,  Polichinelle  was  executed  with  all  solemnity, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  melancholy  sight  attracted  almost  as 
much  attention  from  the  bloodthirsty  crowd  as  the  more  realistic 
performance  that  was  taking  place  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. This  is  probably  the  only  occasion  in  his  career  of  upwards 
of  two  centuries  that  Polichinelle  has  not  got  the  better  of  his 
chronic  enemy,  the  public  executioner. 

In  England  performing  puppets,  under  various  names,  such  as 
'  motions,'  '  drolleries,'  or  '  mammets,'  have  formed  so  integral  a 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  people  that  there  is  scarcely  a  poet 
from  Chaucer  to  Byron,  or  a  prose  writer  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  Hazlitt,  but  has  made  some  allusion  to  them  and  to  their  enter- 
tainments. When  the  old  miracle-plays  were  superseded  by  secular 
dramas  in  theatres  of  larger  growth,  they  found  a  refuge  on  the 
stage  of  the  marionettes,  and  an  appreciative  audience  in  the 
gaping  crowds  who  thronged  the  fairs  and  markets.  That  popular 
character  of  the  mystery-play^,  '  the  old  vice  who  with  dagger  of 
lath  cries  ah,  ha !  to  the-  devil,'  was,  judging  from  his  behaviour 
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to  the  Evil  One,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  our  modern  Punch. 
Shakespeare,  in  common  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  makes 
numerous  allusions  to  the  puppets.  Hamlet  remarks  to  Ophelia, 
'  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love  if  I  could  see  the 
puppets  dallying.'  Speed  (in  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'),  referring 
to  Valentine  and  his  wooing  of  Silvia,  exclaims,  '  0  excellent 
motion !  0  exceeding  puppet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her.' 
Autolycus  (in  '  Twelfth  Night '),  describing  his  own  career,  says, 
'  He  hath  been  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a  process-server,  a  bailiff ; 
then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son.'  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  subject  was  the  same  that  delighted  Voltaire  nearly  two 
centuries  later. 

Though  these  references  are  numerous  in  Shakespeare's  works, 
they  are  quite  eclipsed  in  importance  by  the  representation  of  a 
puppet-play  which  forms  one  of  the  scenes  in  Ben  Jonson's 
'  Bartholomew  Fair.'  From  this  piece  we  gain  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  nature  of  such  a  performance  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Lanthorn  Leather  head,  the  showman,  boasts  of  the  suc- 
cessful motions  that  he  has  given  light  to  in  his  time.  '  Jeruzalem 
was  a  stately  thing,  and  so  was  Nineve,  and  the  city  of  Norwich, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  but  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  there 
was  a  get-penny .!  I  have  presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty- 
pence  audience,  nine  times  in  an  afternoon.  Your  home-born 
projects  prove  ever  the  best,  they  are  so  easy  and  familiar  ;  they 
put  too  much  learning  in  their  things  nowadays,  and  that,  I  fear, 
will  be  the  spoil  of  this.'  The  '  motion '  represented  by  Leather- 
head's  company  consists  of  '  The  ancient  modern  history  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  otherwise  called  the  Touchstone  of  True  Love,  with 
as  true  a  trial  of  friendship  between  Damon  and  Pythias.'  The 
little  players  are  taken  out  of  the  basket  in  which  they  live,  to  be 
introduced  to  Master  Cokes,  who  asks  the  showman  which  is  his 
Burbage,  and  which  is  his  best  actor,  his  Field.  Cokes  concludes 
his  criticism  of  the  troupe  with  the  remark,  '  Well,  they  are  a 
civil  company,  I  like  'em  for  that ;  they  offer  not  to  fleer,  nor 
jeer,  nor  break  jests,  as  the  great  players  do ;  and  then,  there  goes 
not  so  much  charge  to  the  feasting  of  'em,  or  making  'em  drunk, 
as  to  the  other,  by  reason  of  their  littleness.'  The  puppet-play,  in 
which  the  Hellespont  is  transformed  into  the  Thames,  Leander 
into  a  dyer's  son  about  Puddle  Wharf,  and  Hero  into  a  wench  of 
Bankside,  goes  forward  in  doggerel  verse  until  it  is  interrupted  by 
Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy,  a  Puritan,  who  objects  to  stage-plays,  and 
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looks  upon  wooden  actors  as  heathenish  idols.  The  puppet 
Dionysius  is  put  up  by  his  master  to  argue  the  question,  and 
triumphantly  confutes  the  Puritan,  who  declares  his  immediate 
conversion,  and  becomes  a  peaceable  member  of  the  audience. 

Although  the  Puritans  had  so  strong  an  objection  to  every 
kind  of  amusement,  the  marionette  theatres  were  left  unmolested 
in  1642,  when  all  other  places  of  entertainment  were  rigorously 
proscribed.  A  favourite  piece  during  the  prosperous  years  when 
the  puppets  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  dramatic  stage  was 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  and,  curiously  enough,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
this  fact  to  Milton's  '  Areopagitica,'  which  appeared  just  twenty 
years  before  his  own  version  of  the  drama  of  the  '  Fall  of  Man/ 
After  the  Kestoration,  in  spite  of  the  renewed  activity  of  poets  and 
comedians,  the  puppets  held  their  own,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  1675  the  company  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  petitioned  the  king  to  remove  a  puppet- 
show  which  was  established  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  which  was  detrimental  to  their  interests. 

After  the  year  1688  the  history  of  English  marionettes  con- 
centrates itself  upon  the  repertoire  and  personal  characteristics  of 
Punch.  It  has  been  .generally  believed  that  this  distinguished 
character  came  over  from  Holland  in  the  train  of  William  of 
Orange ;  but  M.  Magnin,  having  discovered  traces  of  his  presence 
in  England  before  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  hero  of  modern  marionettes  came  over  from  France  with  the 
Stuarts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  lighter  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  teems  with  alftisions  to  Punch,  who  at  that  period  was 
rather  a  light-hearted  rake,  like  his  French  and  Neapolitan  kins- 
men, than  the  brutal  ruffian  he  has  since  become.  During  the 

o 

early  part  of  his  career  in  this  country  Punch  was  considered 
to  have  certain  characteristics  in  common  with  Bluebeard, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Don  Juan,  while  his  attentions  to  other  ladies 
were  the  ground  of  his  perennial  quarrel  with  Judy.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  one  phase  of  our  national  morality,  that  this  side  of 
Punch's  character  lias  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  that  although 
\ve  look  on  with  equanimity  while  he  violates  the  sixth  command- 
ment, we  will  not  endure  so  much  as  a  hint  of  a  breach  of  the 
seventh. 

Punch  had  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of 
homage  paid  him  by  the  lead'Dg  spirits  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Addison,  as  a  young  man,  \vrote  Latin  -verses  about  him,  Swift 
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used  him  as  one  of  the  engines  of  his  political  satire,  and  Steele. 
in  the  '  Tatler,'  got  up  a  mock  quarrel  between  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff 
and  George  Powell,  Punch's  most  famous  showman.  In  the  course 
of  this  quarrel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  parody  of  a  con- 
troversy between  Hoadly  and  Blackall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  declares  that  he  knows  the  joiner  who  put  Punch 
together,  and  that  the  hero's  head  had  actually  once  been  laid 
aside  for  a  nut-cracker.  Moreover,  his  scolding  wife  is  but  a  bit 
of  crab-tree,  his  courtiers  were  all  taken  out  of  a  quick-set  hedge 
near  Islington,  and  Doctor  Faustus  himself  is  supposed  to  have 
learnt  his  whole  art  from  an  old  woman  whom  he  long  served  in 
the  figure  of  a  broom-staff.  We  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
however,  that  Mr.  Powell's  puppet-show  was  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  Italian  opera,  and  that  Punch's  fascinations  were  strong 
enough  to  rob  Nicolini  of  the  feminine  part  of  his  audience. 
Fielding,  it  will  be  remembered,  introduced  Punch  and  his  fellows 
into  '  Tom  Jones,'  Hogarth  caricatured  them  in  '  Southwark  Fair,' 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  constant  patron  of  the  puppet-show,  declared 
that  the  wooden  actors  could  play  Shakespeare  just  as  well  as  their 
colleagues  of  flesh  and  blood — a  remark  which  he  did  not  think  fit 
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to  insert  in  his  notes  to  Shakespeare's  works.  Curran.  as  a  young 
man,  was  an  amateur  of  marionettes,  and  on  one  occasion  obtained 
permission  from  a  showman  to  pull  the  strings  that  worked  the 
figures,  and  to  put  words  into  their  mouths.  So  well  did  he 
acquit  himself  of  his  task  that  the  audience  were  in  raptures,  and 
the  money  collected  was  four  times  as  much  as  usual.  It  is  said 
that  his  success  in  finding  retorts  and  arguments  for  his  little 
clients  showed  Curran  his  true  vocation,  and  led  him  to  choose  the 
bar  for  his  profession. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  a   sonnet   addressed  to 
Punch,  and  beginning 

Triumphant  Punch  !  with  joy  I  follow  thee 
Through  the  glad  progress  of  thy  wanton  course, 

has  been  attributed  to  Byron,  while,  perhaps  the  last  public  honour 
paid  to  the  popular  favourite  consisted  of  a  series  of  brilliant  illus- 
trations of  successive  phases  in  Punch's  career,  drawn  by  George 
Cruickshank,  the  letterpress  being  contributed  by  the  learned 
critic  and  annotator,  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  In  our  own  days  Punch 
may  seem  to  have  fallen  somewhat  from  his  high  estate.  Yet  is 
not  this  so  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ?  For  Punch's 
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followers  now  are  recruited  almost  entirely  from  among  the  ranks 
of  children,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  children  form  the  most 
faithful,  the  most  sympathetic,  and  the  least  critical  of  audiences. 
Besides,  in  the  children's  world  the  fashions  change  but  little,  and 
the  inhabitants  play  the  same  games,  love  the  same  toys,  and 
listen  to  the  same  tales  that  have  delighted  the  small  people  of 
countless  ages,  Therefore,  as  long  as  the  race  of  children  endures, 
or  until  babies  are  born  biases  and  cynical,  Mr.  Punch  may  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  a  long-continued  career  of  audacious  and 
successful  villainy. 


3H 
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AUTHOR   OF   'THE   POISON   OF  ASPS,' 

BOOK  IV.— Continued. 

ii. 

[Written  some  days  later. ,] 

AMONGST  his  many  kindnesses,  Waveney  has  obtained  permission 
for  me  to  practise  on  the  organ  in  the  parish  church  sometimes. 
I  generally  go  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  much  larger  organ  than 
the  one  in  the  little  church  at  home,  and  at  first  the  number  of 
stops  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But  I  have  got  used  to 
them  at  last,  and,  after  Waveney's  visits,  this  is  the  greatest  plea- 
sure I  have. 

The  church  stands  in  a  busy  part  of  the  town  ;  it  is  very  old, 
with  old  stained-glass  windows,  and  its  aisles  feel  still  and  restful 
after  the  jarring  streets  outside.  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  last  went  there,  and  the  sun,  coming  slantingly  through 
the  window  opposite  the  organ  seat,  covered  the  stone  pavement 
with  a  stream  of  many-tinted  light,  various  and  wonderful  as  the 
colours  of  the  ancient  glass.  The  topmost  rays  presently  stole 
up  the  organ's  side,  till  they  coloured  all  the  place  where  I  was 
sitting  and  bathed  me  in  a  shower  of  quivering  hues.  They  even 
glanced  upon  the  open  book,  making  it  difficult  for  me  to  read 
the  music.  I  played,  I  remember,  several  of  my  favourite  things, 
and  the  sound  rolled  through  the  old  church,  down  the  shadows  of 
its  paved  aisles,  through  the  intricacies  of  the  high  oak  roof,  beat- 
ing against  the  mullioned  windows  in  waves  as  of  a  prisoned  sea ; 
then  checked,  hushed,  and,  as  it  were,  lulled  to  rest  in  a  flow  of 
liquid  melody.  Happening  by-and-by  to  see  the  music  of  '  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,'  I  began  to  sing,  or  rather  hum,  it  pianissimo 
— as  I  fancied,  for  I  may  have  ended  by  singing  louder  than  when 
I  began.  As  the  last  notes  died  away,  I  was  startled  by  hearing 
what  sounded  like  a  sob  come  from  a  seat  just  behind  me.  I 
continued,  however,  to  play  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  as  I  turned 
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to  reach  another  sheet  of  music,  I  saw  that  some  one  was  sitting 
on  the  bench  beneath  the  window,  and  though  his  head  was  buried 
in  his  hands,  I  knew  that  it  was  Waveney. 

I  rose  and  went  to  him.  He  looked  up,  and  I  could  see  tears 
in  his  eyes.  The  thought  of  this  trouble  of  his  at  once  came  into 
rny  mind.  He  said  they  had  told  him  at  home  that  I  had  gone 
to  the  church,  and  so  he  had  followed  me. 

'  Waveney,'  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  his  arm,  *  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter.  You  know  you  have  some  trouble  you  are 
keeping  from  me.  .  .  .  Don't  keep  it  from  me  any  longer,  dear. 
Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  looked  steadily  in  my  face.  I 
could  see  that  a  struggle  was  warring  within  him.  But  with  a 
poor  attempt  at  a  smile  he  answered,  '  No,  Maggie,  no.  There  is 
— there  is  nothing  the  matter  of  any  consequence.  It  was  only 
that  as  you  sang,  your  soul  seemed  to  pass  into  the  words,  and  it 
set  the  blood  listening  in  my  frame  and  my  heart  quivering  like  a 
flame,  as  the  poet  says.  I  couldn't  pay  you  a  better  compliment, 
could  I  ? ' 

He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  and  yet  the  words  seemed  to  die 
away  mournfully,  while,  as  it  were,  they  were  still  on  his  lips.  I 
felt  more  convinced  than  ever  that  he  was  suffering  from  this 
trouble  which  he  was  keeping  from  me.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  could  not  compel  him  to  give  me  his  confidence.  After  a  minute 
or  two  of  silence,  I  offered  to  play  again. 

'  No,  Maggie,  no,'  he  said.     '  Not  again ;  I  couldn't  stand  it.' 

So  I  told  the  blower  that  I  had  no  further  need  of  his  services, 
and  came  back  and  sat  down  beside  Waveney. 

He  was  leaning  forward  with  his  head  in  his  hands  as  when  I 
first  saw  him.  The  sun  had  gone  in,  and  the  colours  had  faded 
from  the  organ  ;  the  empty  aisles  began  to  look  dreary  in  the  fail- 
ing light.  Without  the  sun  the  church  was  cold,  and  the  air  had 
the  heavy  damp  slightly  acrid  smell  peculiar  to  ill-aired  buildings. 
Waveney  sat  for  some  time  without  moving ;  when  at  last  he 
raised  his  face  and  turned  to  me,  I  was  startled  to  see  that  he  was 
as  white  as  the  stones  at  our  feet. 

'  ^lag'gie,'  he  said,  '  Maggie,  suppose  some  one  had  wronged 
you — had  wronged  and  deceived  you — some  one  you  were  fond  of; 
would  you  find  it  hard  to  forgive  him,  do  you  think  ? ' 

The  colour  mounted  to  my  cheeks — I  felt  a  kind  of  .pleasure  ; 
I  knew  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  his  unhappy  secret  at  last. 
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'  If  anyone  deceived  me  whom  I  was  fond  of,  I  would  try  to 
forgive  him.  But — but  if  it  was  some  one  I  loved  very  much  .  .  . 
and  he  deceived  me,  I  believe,  dear — well,  it  would  just  break 
my  heart.' 

Waveney  started  from  the  seat  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  '  Come,' 
he  said  hurriedly,  turning  from  me  as  he  spoke,  '  let  us  go.  I 
have  had  enough  of  this.' 

I  picked  up  the  music  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  was  just 
starting  to  follow  him,  when  I  found  I  had  forgotten  my  gloves, 
which  I  had  left  on  the  organ  seat.  I  called  to  Waveney  to  wait 
for  me,  but  he  took  no  notice,  and  had  gone  some  little  distance 
down  the  street  before  I  overtook  him.  We  walked  on  for  some 
time  in  silence. 

'Where  are  we  going,  dear?'  I  asked  presently,  for  he  had 
wandered  into  streets  that  were  new  to  me ;  and  as  he  did  not  hear, 
I  repeated  my  question. 

'  Where  are  we  going  ? '  he  echoed,  '  I  don't  know.  But  I 
know  this,  we  are  going  a  very  dangerous  road.'  Then  I  heard 
him  mutter  to  himself,  '  A  road,  by  heaven  !  by  which  there  is  no 
returning.' 

His  manner  shocked  me.  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  him 
before.  He  has  often  been  out  of  spirits  of  late,  but  never  so 
strangely  violent.  And  I  felt  I  was  powerless  to  help  him.  After 
what  had  passed  in  the  church,  it  was  impossible  to  obtrude  upon 
his  confidence  again.  That  his  trouble  was  in  some  way  due 
to  a  wrong  he  had  received  from  some  one  dear  to  him  I  had  no 
doubt ;  but  nothing  he  had  said  gave  me  any  clue  to  what  the 
wrong  could  be,  or  to  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  So  I 
just  laid  my  hand  within  his  arm,  that  he  might  feel  that  my 
sympathy  was  with  him,  and  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

How  long  we  had  been  walking  I  cannot  tell.  That  part  of 
the  town  was  strange  to  me,  and  I  was  so  much  occupied  with  my 
thoughts  that  I  took  little  notice  of  anything  else.  When  I  did 
return  to  outer  consciousness,  I  found  that  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
that  we  were  evidently  on  the  outskirts  of  Smeltington.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  Waveney  that  we  ought  to  go  back,  when,  as 
we  turned  the  corner  of  the  road,  I  saw,  not  twenty  yards  before 
us,  the  canal. 

In  an  instant  my  old  strange  feeling  of  apprehension  seized 
me.  It  is  impossible  to  put  it  into  words,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
analyse  it  at  all,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  that 
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slow  black  water  were  waiting.  It  must  have  been  my  poor  girl's 
story  that  gave  me  the  idea ;  it  is  stupid  of  me  not  to  get  rid  of  it. 

'  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back  now,'  I  said.  '  See  how  dark  it 
is.  My  father  will  be  wanting  his  tea.  Let  us  take  the  nearest 
way,  and  would  you  mind  walking  a  little  quicker,  dear?'  I 
turned  round  as  I  spoke. 

'  No,  by  the  canal  is  the  nearest  way,'  he  said ;  and,  as  he 
moved  on,  I  of  course  followed  him.  At  another  time  I  should 
have  been  vexed  that  our  road  lay  this  way ;  but  I  had  never  seen 
the  canal  except  by  daylight,  and  in  spite  of  my  inexplicable 
feeling  of  apprehension,  a  strange  curiosity  was  upon  me  to  see 
what  it  looked  like  in  the  dark. 

The  canal  appeared  to  form  a  kind  of  irregular  boundary  to 
that  part  of  Smeltington.  On  our  side  there  were  houses  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half-mile,  sometimes  in  streets  ending 
at  right  angles  to  the  water,  sometimes  in  rows "  running  parallel 
to  it,  with  little  gardens  that  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  towing- 
path.  But  on  the  other  side  stretched  the  open  country  with  not 
a  house  to  be  seen.  After  about  half-a-mile,  when  the  houses  had 
come  to  an  end  on  our  side  as  well,  we  walked  beside  a  wide  tract 
of  market  gardens  and  allotments,  with  only  a  stray  cottage  dotted 
about  here  and  there,  as  we  could  see  by  the  lights. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  singularly  still.  A  faint  murmur 
seemed  to  come  from  the  distant  streets,  and  I  could  hear  a  church 
bell  ringing,  from  which  I  knew  how  late  it  was ;  but  these  were 
the  only  sounds,  except  the  occasional  splash  of  a  water-rat  dart- 
ing under  the  bank  beneath  us.  A  barge  passed,  and  the  man 
with  the  horse  wished  Waveney  good  evening ;  but  otherwise  we 
met  no  one  in  the  length  of  our  walk.  It  had  clouded  over  since 
sunset,  so  that  no  stars  were  visible,  but  the  reflection  of  the 
furnaces  in  the  ironworks  glared  brightly  overhead. 

The  water  did  look  very  black  and  very  cruel — just  as  I  have 
pictured  it  to  myself  when  I  have  lain  awake  at  night.  Very 
black  and  cruel  and  cold  it  looked,  flowing  there  so  silently.  A 
chill  crept  over  me  as  I  looked  at  it.  And  yet  it  had  a  weird  fasci- 
nation for  me — an  inexplicable  fascination — a  feeling  as  if  all  life, 
all  the  world,  had  become  concentrated  in  those  inky  waters ;  as 
if  they  were  in  some  way  or  other  the  very  end  and  purpose  of 
existence.  But  I  cannot  really  explain  what  I  felt.  It  was  an 
eerie  feeling  no  words  can  convey.  It  would  be  impossible  by 
daylight.  It  was  the  result  of  the  darkness  and  silence,  and 
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perhaps  of  a  certain  excitement  within  me.     I  shudder  now  as  I 
recall  it. 

Then  I  could  not  prevent  my  thoughts  from  wandering  to  my 
poor  girl,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what  her  feelings  must  have  been 
when  she  came  to  it  that  night.  It  was  whilst  I  was  thinking  of 
this  that  I  suddenly  became  conscious  that  Waveney,  who  had  not 
spoken  for  some  time,  hafl  come  very  close  to  me,  and  was  peering 
into  my  face  through  the  darkness.  I  turned  to  speak  to  him, 
but  before  I  could  utter  a  word  I  felt  his  arm  round  me,  and  the 
next  instant  he  had  drawn  me  to  him,  and  putting  his  other  arm 
round  me  too,  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  twice. 

'  My  darling,  my  darling ! '  I  heard  him  say,  '  you  are  mine. 
You  were  given  to  me  in  childhood ;  you  have  been  restored  to 
me  without  my  seeking ;  each  time  I  have  tried  to  alter  things 
I  have  been  frustrated.  There  is  a  power  at  work  which  it  is 
useless — which  I  will  attempt  no  longer  to  resist.  I  yield  to  it ; 
I  claim  you  in  its  name ;  only  tell  me,  dearest,  that  I  have  your 
love.' 

His  voice  was  choked — his  utterance  so  thick  and  rapid  that 
his  words  were  almost  indistinguishable.  To  me  all  was  confused  ; 
I  heard  as  in  a  dream.  I  merely  answered — 

'You  have  it,  dearest  Waveney;  you  have  it.  It  has  been 
yours — always.' 

'  And  shall  be  mine  to  the  end,'  he  murmured,  pressing  me  yet 
closer  to  him.  He  spoke  other  words,  but  they  made  no  distinct 
impression  upon  my  mind. 

I  can  give  but  a  poor  account  of  the  rest  of  the  walk.  The 
remembrance  of  it  lingers  in  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  one 
precious  blissful  moment.  We  said  very  little ;  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  spoke  at  all.  But  I  know  I  was  happier  than  I  had 
ever  been  before  in  my  life.  At  the  door  of  our  house  we  parted, 
Waveney  having  refused  to  come  in.  When  I  reached  my  own 
room,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  opened  my  heart  to  God,  for  the 
prayer  of  my  life  was  answered. 

How  I  spent  the  evening  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  I  was  idle 
enough  to  do  nothing  till  bed-time  but  sit  and  look  into  the  fire. 

o  o 

I  gave  myself  up  to  living  in  my  great  happiness.  I  did  one 
thing  which,  I  suppose,  was  very  silly.  I  took  a  bracelet  (a  plain 
gold  band  set  with  a  single  diamond),  which  Waveney  gave  me 
years  ago,  out  of  its  cotton-wool,  and  wore  it  till  the  next  morning. 
It  seemed  sad  that  I  could  not  go  to  my  poor  father  in  my 
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happiness  and  tell  him  of  it,  and  make  him  share  it.  But  he  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hearth  looking  vacantly  into  the  fire,  nursing 
a  cat  that  belongs  to  the  landlady  and  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
become  curiously  attached,  and  I  knew  I  could  do  nothing  to 
help  him  to  understand.  At  last,  however,  the  longing  for  his 
sympathy — -for  his  sanction  of  what  I  had  done — was  too  great  for 
me.  I  went  to  his  chair,  and  kneeling  beside  him,  took  one  of 
his  hands  in  mine,  and  fixing  my  eyes  steadily  on  his,  said  very 
slowly — 

'  Father  dear,  Waveney  loves  me.  He  has  told  me  so  this 
afternoon.' 

To  my  delight,  a  look  of  comprehension  came  into  his  face. 

'  I  know.  Waveney  loves  you.  I  know  it.  He  loves  you. 
But  he  is  married.' 

'  Married,  father  ?  No ;  he  is  not  married.  How  could  he 
tell  me  he  loved  me  if  he  were  married  ?  He  is  not  married. 
What  makes  you  think  he  is,  dear  ?  ' 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment.  The  intelligence  was  ebbing 
from  his  face. 

'  The '  he  murmured — I  could  not  catch  the  word. 

'  The  what,  father  dearest  ? '  I  asked,  putting  my  ear  near 
his  lips. 

'  The — the  paper.' 

This  answer  was  quite  unintelligible  to  me. 

'  The  paper  ?  What  paper,  dear  ?  The  newspaper  ?  '  I 
hazarded. 

But  he  did  not  understand  me.  He  was  looking  at  the  cat 
he  was  stroking  and  took  no  further  notice  of  me,  nor  could  I  get 
another  word  from  him. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  got  up  as  usual,  and  went  to  bed.  He 
always  goes  to  bed  about  the  same  time,  and  always  of  his  own 
accord.  I  have  never  known  him  to  stay  beyond  a  quarter  past 
ten.  I  light  his  candle  and  see  him  as  far  as  his  room,  but  he 
never  wishes  me  good  night — never  seems  to  know  that  I  am  with 
him.  Yet  he  can  still  dress  and  undress  himself  without  diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless  I  take  the  precaution  of  opening  his  door  on 
my  way  to  bed  to  see  that  he  has  put  out  the  light. 

For  some  time  after  he  had  left  me  I  continued  to  wonder 
about  the  *  paper.'  But  to  no  purpose.  I  could  find  no  expla- 
nation. And  I  think  my  thoughts  at  last  strayed  back  in  the  old 
direction.  An  event,  however,  that  has  since  occurred  has 
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suggested  to  me  a  possible  explanation.  I  have  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  having  once  read  in  a  newspaper  something  about  a 
Lady  Keyworth.  Now,  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false,  I 
believe  I  read  it  on  the  very  morning  we  left  London,  and  that 
when  I  spoke  of  it  to  my  father  he  then  made  some  remark  about 
Waveney's  being  married  and  this  Lady  Keyworth's  being  pro- 
bably his  wife.  And  it  may  be  that  subsequent  events,  which 
have  wholly  driven  this  circumstance  from  my  mind,  have  served, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  impress  it  upon  my  father's.  I  must  have 
told  him  about  this  Lady  Keyworth  only  a  few  minutes  before 
Gilbert  came  into  our  room.  It  would  thus  have  been  the  last 
impression  on  his  mind  before  he  received  the  fatal  shock. 

in. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  which  Waveney  has  told  me  that 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention. 

The  first  is  that  Gilbert  has  returned  to  England.  An  illness 
of  many  phases  followed  his  accident.  I  think  the  doctors  never 
quite  gave  him  up,  but  I  know  that  for  a  long  time  his  life  was 
measured  by  hours.  They  were  afraid  he  would  lose  his  reason, 
even  if  he  recovered  physically.  Their  fears  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, have  proved  to  be  groundless,  for  after  having  been  abroad 
all  the  winter  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  returning  home  with  his 
health  restored  in  every  way. 

When  Waveney  told  me  this  it  did  not  make  as  much  im- 
pression upon  me  as  it  would  have  made  at  any  other  time, 
because  my  mind  was  full  of  something  else.  But  I  have  since 
thought  it  over,  and  it  now  makes  me  anxious.  Waveney,  who 
is  my  sole  informant  about  Gilbert,  says  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
Gilbert  has  told  no  one  the  particulars  of  his  accident,  the 
general  belief  amongst  his  friends  being  that  he  somehow  met 
with  it  in  the  street.  Nor  does  Waveney  think  he  has  communi- 
cated with  the  police.  But  what  steps  may  he  not  take  now  ?  It 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  trace  us  here,  and  Waveney  assures 
me  that  he  shall  not  learn  our  whereabouts  from  him.  And  yet  I 
cannot  help  feeling  anxious.  By  what  a  strange  chance  (if  chance 
it  were)  he  found  us  before !  Supposing  he  should  find  us  again ! 
I  dare  not  think  of  it. 

This  has  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Job.  It  was  an  inspiration  of 
Waveney's  to  take  him  away  into  the  country.  Waveney  went  to 
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Burders  Street  a  few  hours  after  we  had  left  it,  and  found  Mr. 
Job  much  distressed  at  our  loss,  and  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
give  up  his  shop.  While  they  were  talking  Mr.  Job  happened  to 
mention  that  he  had  once  lived  in  the  country,  whereupon  it 
occurred  to  Waveney  to  offer  him  a  cottage,  with  a  situation  for 
Tommy  at  the  Court.  Mr.  Job  accepted  the  offer,  and  Waveney 
has  put  him  into  a  cottage  next  door  to  old  Edwards,  while  work 
has  been  found  for  Tommy  under  one  of  the  gardeners.  The 
two  old  men,  it  appears,  have  become  great  friends.  Waveney, 
of  course,  impressed  upon  Mr.  Job  the  necessity  for  discretion 
with  regard  to  us,  and  he  tells  me  that  both  Mr.  Job  and  the 
boy  have  shown  themselves  models  of  prudence. 

The  only  friend  I  have  made  in  Smeltington  is  a  Mrs. 
Latimer.  She  lived  in  this  road  when  we  first  came  here,  but 
has  since  moved  to  another  part  of  the  town.  She  is  a  tall, 
slender,  middle-aged  woman,  with  iron-grey  hair,  strong  features 
that  must  once  have  been  handsome,  and  curious  alternations 
from  vivacity  to  preoccupation  in  her  manner.  She  attends  the 
church  to  which  I  go,  is  a  district  visitor,  and  takes  a  class  in  the 
Sunday-school.  But  she  evidently  cares  for  none  of  these  things  ; 
she  seldom  mentions  them,  and  when  she  does,  speaks  of  them 
as  if  they  were  a  penance  she  is  compelling  herself  to  perform. 
She  has  travelled,  and  has  seen  an  immense  deal  of  the  world ; 
and  when  she  rouses  herself  and  throws  off  the  indifferent  pre- 
occupied air  which  rather  spoils  her  manner,  talks  well,  with  a 
kind  of  half-foreign  animation. 

I  must  admit  I  feel  a  little  afraid  of  her.  She  has  very  dark 
eyes  which,  in  spite  of  the  tired  look  that  is  often  in  them,  have 
a  wonderful  play  of  expression  ;  positive  and  shrewd  enough  at 
most  times,  she  is  a  woman  full  of  strange  fancies,  and  can  only 
half  conceal  the  interest  she  takes  in  all  sorts  of  unwholesome 
experiences.  She  is  not  an  exacting  person,  and  is  much  too 
cynical  to  be  easily  offended,  but  I  never  feel  quite  at  home  with 
her.  I  know  nothing  of  her  history  beyond  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  married  twice.  From  something  she  once  said  I  imagine 
her  second  husband  to  be  still  alive.  She  speaks  bitterly  of  men. 

I  mention  Mrs.  Latimer  at  this  length  because,  though  I  can 
never  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  like  her,  she  appeals  to  my 
imagination ;  there  is  something  elusive  and  impenetrable  about 
her ;  I  find  myself  wondering  what  she  is  thinking  about  when 
she  is  not  talking,  and  I  feel  that  I  never  know.  I  mention  her, 
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too,  because  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  her  that  the 
occurrence  took  place  which  has  suggested  the  possible  expla- 
nation of  my  father's  remark  about  the  paper. 

As  I  turned  into  the  street  in  which  Mrs.  Latimer  lives,  a 
carriage  passed  which  Mrs.  Latimer  herself  has  pointed  out  to  me 
as  Mrs.  Nixon's,  and  in  the  carriage  were  Mrs.  Nixon  and  a  lady 
younger  than  herself.  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Nixon  before — she  is 
often  in  Smeltington — and  I  fancied  I  had  seen  her  companion 
too.  At  all  events,  I  think  I  should  have  taken  no  particular 
notice  of  them  had  I  not  heard  a  person  who  was  passing  me  at 
the  time  say  to  the  woman  who  was  with  her,  '  That's  Lady  Key- 
worth,'  nodding  as  she  spoke  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage. 

In  a  moment  the  recollection  of  the  Lady  Keyworth  I  had 
once  read  about  flashed  into  my  mind.  I  wondered  at  once  :  Can 
this  be  she  ?  I  don't  know  what  strange  feeling  crept  over  me, 
but  I  determined,  I  remember,  to  ask  Mrs.  Latimer  as  soon  as  I 
got  in  whether  she  could  tell  me  about  her. 

'  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Nixon's  carriage  go  by  just  now  ? '  I  inquired, 
when  we  had  shaken  hands,  and  Mrs.  Latimer  had  told  her  servant 
to  bring  in  the  tea. 

'  Yes ;  that  was  her  daughter  with  her.  You  have  heard  of 
Lady  Keyworth  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  have  seen  her  name  in  the  paper.' 

'  Probably ;  well,  that  Lady  Keyworth  is  the  daughter  Mrs. 
Nixon  had  with  her.  She  is  supposed,  I  believe,  to  be  a  beauty. 
Personally,  I  must  confess  her  beauty  does  not  appeal  to  me.  I 
admit  she  has  a  look  of  the  grande  dame,  but  it's  the  grande 
dame  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  feels  that  she 
owes  her  success  as  much  to  democracy  as — just  as  much  as  Mr. 
Bothamley,  for  instance.  It  is  a  success  made  by  the  journalist 
and  the  photographer.' 

I  'said  that  though  I  thought  Lady  Keyworth  was  handsome, 
exceptionally  handsome,  the  expression  of  her  face  had  not  pre- 
possessed me  in  her  favour. 

Mrs.  Latimer  smiled.  '  To  my  mind  there  is  something  a 
little  spurious  about  these  Juno-like  women.  One  feels  that  they 
ought  to  play  a  part  in  some  way  to  correspond  with  their  faces. 
When  I  see  a  woman  with  a  handsome  classical  face  amongst  a 
number  of  fast,  over-dressed  people,  say  on  a  drag  at  Ascot,  she 
always  makes  me  feel  that  she  is  something  of  an  impostor.' 

1  Is  Lady  Keyworth  fast  ? ' 
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'  I  have  not  heard  that  she  is.  They  say  she  is  seldom  with 
her  husband,  but  that  doesn't  go  for  much.  I  really  know  nothing 
about  her.' 

'  You  don't  know  who  her  husband  is  ? ' 

'  I  can't  tell  you.  I  haven't  a  Burke  or  a  Debrett,  or  we  would 
look  him  out.  I  am  afraid  I  was  never  so  well  up  in  my  peerage 
— what  is  it,  dear  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Tell  me.  Ah,  I  see,' 
she  added,  coming  to  my  side ;  '  you  are  faint.' 

I  don't  know  why  it  was  :  I  am  not  given  to  fainting,  but  just 
then  a  curious  weakness  came  over  me,  and  I  seemed  to  be  sink- 
ing down  through  my  chair.  It  was  very  stupid,  and  I  felt  very 
much  ashamed  of  myself ;  but  Mrs.  Latimer  was  kind,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  was  soon  over.  I  suppose,  to  be  honest,  I  do  know 
what  it  was  that  affected  me,  but,  disturbing  as  the  thought  might 
be,  it  was  absurd  to  be  betrayed  into  making  a  scene.  Lady 
Keyworth's  name  was  not  mentioned  by  us  again,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  returned  home  that  the  explanation  of  my  father's  remark 
about  the  paper  suggested  itself  to  me  as  I  have  given  it. 

Still,  my  little  display  of  weakness  had  one  excellent  result. 
It  brought  me  nearer  to  Mrs.  Latimer.  She  had  hitherto  shown 
as  little  disposition  to  offer  sympathy  as  to  seek  it;  and  as  I 
could  not  have  told  her  our  story,  I  had  been  glad  to  find  her  as 
free  from  curiosity  as  she  is.  This  afternoon,  however,  her  re- 
serve yielded  a  little,  and  I  saw  the  nature  of  this  strange  woman 
in  a  different  light. 

'  You  and  I  should  be  good  friends,'  she  said ;  '  it  is  sorrow 
which  makes  true  friendship.'  I  have  told  her  of  my  poor  father's 
affliction.  '  One  forgets  one  has  a  heart,  one  seems  to  have  so 
little  use  for  it.  I  had  one  once — and  it's  to  that  I  owe  half  my 
troubles.  At  least,'  she  smiled  in  a  curious  way,  '  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  think  so.' 

I  tried  to  say  something  sympathetic. 

Mrs.  Latimer  laughed.  '  I  was  not  making  a  bid  for  your 
sympathy,'  she  checked  me.  ' I  should  be  taking  it  under  false 
pretences.  I  understand — I  know.  I  know  you  have  the  kindest 
heart  in  the  world,  but  still  my  troubles,  if  you  knew  them,  are  not 
of  a  kind  you  could  sympathise  with.  And  you  would  be  quite 
right  not  to  sympathise  with  them.  I  have  no  wish  to  pose.  The 
sinning — and  it  is  by  no  means  too  strong  a  word  for  it — has 
been  nearly  all  on  my  side.  But  still,'  she  added,  '  one  wishes 
sometimes  there  were  a  statute  of  limitation  for  one's  memories. 

15 — 2 
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There  are   moments  when   one  almost  thinks  one  has  suffered 
enough, — enough  even  for  atonement,  I  mean.' 

She  looked  old,  old  and  worn,  as  she  said  it,  and  there  was  a 
drawn  expression  about  her  mouth  it  was  painful  to  see.  I  felt 
that  at  last  the  real  woman  was  before  me ;  I  realised  that  hitherto 
our  intercourse  had  lain  wholly  on  the  surface.  I  divined  that 
these  memories,  whatever  they  were,  made  the  perpetual  subject 
of  her  thought. 

I  can  write  no  more.  My  father  has  been  taken  very  ill,  and 
the  doctor,  who  has  just  left,  tells  me  that  he  fears  there  is  not 
much  hope — at  least,  that  I  should  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I 
made  him  tell  me  the  truth. 

I  have  written  to  Waveney  to  ask  him  to  come  at  once.  It  is 
a  fortnight  since  that  afternoon  he  joined  me  in  the  church,  and  I 
have  not  seen  nor  heard  from  him  since.  Everything  has  grown 
confused.  That  afternoon  seems  to  _me  now  like  a  dream.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  I  could  have  mistaken  his  meaning. 
But  I  shall  know  all  when  he  comes,  and  I  cannot  tell  the  relief  it 
will  be  to  have  his  sympathy  and  help. 

My  poor  father  !  His  life  is  so  utterly  sad  that  I  almost  think, 
if  it  is  not  unnatural  to  say  it,  it  would  be  happier  for  him  if  he 
were  not  spared.  How  thankful  I  am  now  that  I  can  feel  sure  of 
his  innocence !  That  awful  doubt  hung  over  me  for  years.  Thank 
(rod  !  it  has  been  removed. 

If  only  he  had  not  come  to  me  so  late ! 

The  end  of  Miss  Leigh's  narrative. 


BOOK  V. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Quousque,  Dominc  ? 

FKEE,  happy  Smeltington  had  settled  to  work  for  the  afternoon. 
The  straight  chimneys  were  rolling  out  their  folds  of  rich  black 
smoke ;  the  machinery  was  in  full  roar  and  din ;  the  steam-worked 
wheels  were  whirling  their  merriest;  the  steam  hammers  were 
rising  and  falling  with  their  precise  omnipotence,  and  in  that 
Cyclopean  region  none,  we  may  be  certain,  moved  more  surely 
than  those  by  which  the  power  of  that  social  and  political  Vulcan, 
Mr.  Bothamley,  was  being  continually  forged.  Pleasantly  shone 
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the  afternoon  sun  on  Bushby  Hill,  and  approvingly  smiled  its 
mansions.  Upon  what  progress,  what  wealth,  what  freedom,  what 
happiness  did  they  not  look  down  !  Smeltington  might  well  quote 
itself  as  a  triumph  of  enterprise  and  prosperity.  For  what  wealth 
with  such  a  suburb  as  Bushby  Hill !  What  progress  with  those 
omnipotent  engines  !  What  happiness  to  vote  for  Mr.  Bothamley  ! 

But  it  is  not  with  the  roar  and  the  din  that  we  have  to  do, 
nevertheless.  No ;  our  business  takes  us  away  from  the  whirl  and 
clang  of  the  works,  and  even  from  the  seething  streets,  to  a 
modest  road,  and  to  a  house  where  lay  a  man  whose  life's  work  was 
awaiting  its  last  stroke  from  the  finishing  hand  of  death.  Maggie 
sat  by  her  father's  side.  His  eyes  were  upon  her,  but  they  had 
no  recognition  in  them.  Her  hand  stroked  one  of  his  as  it  lay  on 
the  counterpane.  Very  pale  and  very  worn  she  looked ;  there 
were  heavy  circles  under  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  patient  weariness  in 
her  face  that  told  of  '  the  hope  and  the  fear  and  the  sorrow.' 

By-and-by  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  rose  and 
opened  it.  It  was  the  doctor  who  came  in,  and  after  a  few  whis- 
pered words,  she  left  him  with  her  father,  and  went  downstairs. 
On  the  way  she  met  the  landlady,  who  told  her  that  Waveney  was 
waiting  in  the  sitting-room  below. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting.  Waveney  looked  scarcely  less  worn 
than  she.  There  was  a  constraint  in  his  manner  which  at  another 
time  she  would  certainly  have  detected,  but  at  that  moment  her 
mind  was  full  of  her  trouble,  and  her  only  thought  was  one  of 
thankfulness  for  his  presence.  He  had  come  from  the  station, 
having  just  arrived  from  Waveney. 

'  It  is  good  of  you,  dear,  to  come  so  soon,'  she  said — it  was  her 
letter,  of  course,  that  had  brought  him  to  Smeltington.  '  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  you  with  me  now.' 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the  sofa. 

'  My  poor  father,'  she  went  on,  'is  still — still  unconscious,  but 
I  think  it  is  possible,  and  the  doctor  seems  to  think  so  too,  that 
he  may  recover  his  memory,  perhaps  for  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  before  he — before  he  passes  away,  dear. 
Stray  gleams  of  light  seem  to  break  into  his  poor  dark  thoughts 
from  time  to  time.' 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  see  him  ?  ' 

'  The  doctor  is  with  him  now.  I  will  ask  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  when  he  comes  down.' 

They  were  silent  for  some  moments.     The  thoughts  of  both 
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were  sad.  Maggie's  were  full  of  her  grief,  and  she  would  not 
have  noticed  the  constraint  in  his  manner,  even  if  it  had  still 
been  there.  But  it  was  not ;  it  had  left  him  ;  his  manner  showed 
only  consideration  and  sympathy. 

'  It  is  for  the  best,'  he  said.  '  I  think  it  will  be  a  happy 
release  for  him.' 

'  Yes,  most  people,  I  suppose,  would  say  so.' 

'  And,'  he  added,  gently,  '  it  is  the  only  solution  for  you.' 

'  Ah,  don't  say  that,  dear.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is 
happier  and  better  that  he  should — should  be  taken,  but  I  don't 
wish  any  selfish  or  heartless ' 

'  Surely  you  could  not  have  given  him  more  than  you  have 
given  ? ' 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  '  He  came  to  me  too  late,' 
she  said.  '  I  had  filled  his  place  before  he  came.' 

'  I  understand.' 

'  With  your  father.     Your  father  had  taken  his  place.' 

'  Still  I  think  you  have  done  enough,'  he  insisted,  to  encourage 
her. 

'  I  have  done  what  I  could,'  she  said,  quite  simply. 

They  did  not  talk  very  much.  The  consciousness  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  great  shadow  was  upon  them,  and  in  its  presence 
their  own  private  interests  seemed  irrelevant  and  almost  profane. 
Maggie  said  none  of  the  things  she  had  meant  to  say ;  she  left 
her  questions  unasked,  his  long  (as  it  appeared  to  her)  silence  and 
withdrawal  unaccounted  for.  For  the  present  she  found  it  enough 
merely  to  feel  that  he  was  with  her.  That  very  thought  of  her 
release  which  he  had  suggested  made  her  reluctant  to  think  just 
then  of  matters  only  concerning  herself.  And  the  perception  that 
with  her  freedom  a  change  must  come  in  their  relations  added  an 
unforeseen  element  of  difficulty  which  helped  too  to  keep  her 
silent. 

It  was  little  help  \Vaveney  gave  her.  He  murmured  some  few 
words  of  comfort,  the  kindest  he  could  find ;  and  then  they  fell 
into  silence,  sitting  side  by  side  as  they  would  sometimes  sit  in 
the  distant  days  of  their  childhood  to  listen  to  Sir  George's  old- 
world  stories  in  the  twilight  by  the  library  fire. 

Presently  the  doctor  came  down  to  them.  He  had  no  more 
cheerful  account  to  give  of  poor  Leigh.  He  did  not  think  it  well 
that  he  should  be  disturbed  just  then,  but  said  that  Waveney 
might  see  him  to-morrow.  Perhaps  he  would  call  late  in  the 
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afternoon — or,  better,  in  the  evening.  He  told  Waveney,  who 
followed  him  into  the  passage,  that  the  end  was  drawing  very  near. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Waveney  reached  the  Oaks. 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  Nora  and  May  were  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 
Mrs.  Nixon  received  him  pleasantly,  with  the  easy  greeting  their 
relations  permitted,  and  May  with  the  heightening  of  the  colour 
in  her  cheek  which  Waveney's  appearance  nowadays  often  tended 
to  produce,  he  being  over-muclv  in  the  secrets  of  Arthur  and 
herself. 

With  Xora  things  had  not  gone  well  since  we  last  saw  her. 
Waveney  had  become  quite  impossible.  That  invaluable  patience 
and  forbearance  of  his  were  all  gone ;  the  spirit  of  revolt  had 
gained  sadly  upon  the  spirit  of  acceptance.  His  mere  avoidance 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  distressed  her  very  much,  and,  since  he 
was  good  enough  to  avoid  her,  the  depression  of  spirits  from  which 
he  seemed  constantly  to  be  suffering  need  not  have  affected  her 
own  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  his  antagonism  to  all  she  did  sorely 
tried  her,  and  he  had  begun  to  express  his  disapproval  with  a  fre- 
quency her  temper  found  hard  to  bear.  He  had  come  to  occupy 
a  place  in  her  life  not  unlike  that  which  had  once  been  occupied 
by  her  mother.  He  was  a  certain  restraint  upon  her  actions,  and 
invariably  an  unpleasant  subject  of  thought. 

It  was  in  the  affairs  of  the  lovers,  whose  happiness  he  had  in  a 
measure  taken  into  his  keeping,  that  Wraveney  found  the  pretext 
for  his  unexpected — Nora  had  left  him  a  week  before,  and  it  had 
not  been  arranged  that  he  should  follow  her — appearance  at  the 
Oaks.  Mrs.  Nixon  was  not  very  curious  to  know  what  errand 
had  brought  him  to  Stokely,  and  Nora  was  not  curious  at  all ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  more  interesting  matter  for  conversation, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  usual  trivialities  jarred  upon 
him  rather  just  then,  Waveney,  with  sly  and  friendly  glances  at 
May,  entered  upon  the  details  of  his  mission.  In  the  first  place, 
he  told  them  that  he  had  secured  a  gentleman  to  fill  the  Waveney 
living — which  had  fallen  conveniently  vacant  in  the  first  days  of 
the  year — until  such  time  as  Arthur  should  be  qualified  to  receive 
it.  In  the  second  place,  he  had  come  to  urge,  at  Arthur's  instiga- 
tion, that  as  his  uncle  had  so  far  relented  as  to  cut  him  off  with 
300£.  a  year,  instead  of  with  the  dreadful  shilling  he  had  expected, 
the  marriage  should  not  be  postponed  till  Arthur  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Waveney,  but  should  take  place  soon  after  his.  ordination 
and  first  settlement  in  his  curacy. 
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Waveney  pleaded  the  lovers'  cause  delicately  and  successfully ; 
Mrs.  Nixon  gave  an  unpleasantly  cheerful  consent,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  settled  before  the  time  came  to  dress  for  dinner.  May 
lingered  in  the  room  after  Nora  and  her  mother  had  left  it.  Be- 
tween Wavfcney  and  May  a  close  friendship  had  existed  since  a 
certain  evening  which  we  dare  say  the  reader  has  not  forgotten. 
To-day  his  preoccupation  did  not  escape  her.  She  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  some  trouble  on  his  mind,  and  the  best  way 
of  relieving  it  that  occurred  to  her  was  to  endeavour  to  divert  his 
thoughts.  '  I  will  make  him  talk,'  she  thought.  Arthur,  of 
course,  was  the  subject  upon  which  she  herself  was  most  anxious 
to  talk  ;  the  subject  upon  which  she  found  most  difficulty  in  talk- 
ing being,  precisely,  Arthur.  She  would  make  the  effort,  however 
— for  Waveney's  sake.  Woman-like  she  approached  her  subject 
circuitously. 

'  Is  Greek  hard  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Is  Greek  hard  ? '  Waveney  repeated,  surprised  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  question.  '  Yes,  it  is — very  hard ;  at  least,  I 
think  most  people  find  it  harder  than  Latin.'  Then  an  idea 
occurred  to  him  :  he  added,  musingly,  '  The  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  very  hard.  I  suppose  you  were  not  thinking  of 
that  ?  No,  you  were  speaking  generally.  Perhaps  you  have  some 
thought  of  learning  Greek  yourself?  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you  ?  Can  I  lend  you  a  grammar  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  the  New  Testament,'  said  May, 
innocently. 

*  Indeed !    With  any  reference  to  an  examination,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

'  No — yes.' 

'Not  for  self?' 

'  No.' 

'  Possibly  for  partner  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  don't  belong  to  a  firm.  I 
was  asking  you  about  Greek.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me ' 

'Whether  Arthur  knows  enough  Greek  and  of  other  things 
to  pass  his  bishop's  examination?  Of  course  he  does;  he  took 
honours  at  Oxford.  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  securing  the 
services  of  Uncle  James,  and  of  some  girls  to  be  your  brides ' 

'  Thank  you.  Have  you  any  other  advice  to  give  ?  Uncle 
James  is  corning  here  to-morrow.' 

'  Ah  !     I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,' 
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*  And  Mr.  Gilbert  is  coming  with  him.' 

'  Gilbert  coming  with  him  ! '  exclaimed  Waveney,  in  conster- 
nation. 

'  Yes.     Why,  Waveney,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

*  Nothing,'   he   said,    recovering   himself.      '  All   that  is  the 
matter,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  that  we  shall  keep  dinner  waiting  if 
we  stay  here  much  longer.' 

'  You  may  keep  dinner  waiting.  It  doesn't  take  me  long  to 
dress,'  May  retorted  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her.  But  she 
wondered  why  he  had  been  so  much  disturbed  by  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

It  was  Nora  who  was  responsible  for  that  gentleman's  unseason- 
able visit.  Her  debt  to  him  had  given  her  another  subject  for 
disagreeable  reflection.  At  one  time  it  had  caused  her  considerable 
uneasiness — for  this  reason.  Among  Mr.  Gilbert's  papers  there 
must  certainly,  she  had  thought,  be  some  note  or  memorandum 
of  the  money  he  had  lent  her.  Now,  if  he  had  died,  or  had  perma- 
nently lost  his  reason,  into  whose  hands  would  that  memorandum 
have  fallen  ?  To  what  extent  might  she  not  have  been  com- 
promised ?  Fortunately,  of  course,  he  had  recovered  and  had 
returned  to  England,  and  the  only  question  now  was  as  to  how 
the  money  was  to  be  obtained  to  pay  him. 

During  the  past  few  months  she  had  contrived,  partly  by 
unusual  economy,  and  partly  by  increased  importunity,  to  put 
something  on  one  side  for  this  purpose ;  and  she  hoped,  if  Mr. 
Gilbert  would  only  wait  another  couple  of  months,  to  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  sum  out  of  the  money  which  Waveney  would  give  her 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  house  in  town.  That  Mr.  Gilbert 
would  be  willing  to  wait  she  had  very  little  doubt ;  but,  much  as 
she  shrank  from  all  reference  to  this  transaction,  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  certainly  more  gracious,  to  see 
Mr.  Gilbert  personally,  and  ask  his  permission  to  remain  a 
little  longer  in  his  debt.  And  in  the  promised  visit  of  the  Major, 
a  man  of  a  temperament  needing  a  good  deal  of  entertainment, 
she  had  found  an  excuse  for  persuading  her  mother  to  send  Mr. 
Gilbert  an  invitation. 

Waveney  decided  that  he  would  leave  the  Oaks  next  day. 
Gilbert  and  he  must  meet  sooner  or  later  ;  if  chance  did  not  bring 
them  together,  it  was  probable  that  Gilbert  himself  would  ensure 
their  meeting.  But  Waveney  was  anxious  to  avoid  him  now.  In 
a  few  hours,  at  the  furthest,  poor  Leigh  must  have  breathed  his 
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last,  and  passed  effectually  beyond  the  reach  of  human  malice  and 
injustice.  Then  he  would  be  free  to  do  what  a  possibly  excessive 
prudence  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing :  he  would  be 
free  to  use  the  information  Maggie  had  obtained  from  her  father, 
and  enlighten  Nora  and  her  mother  with  regard  to  Gilbert's 
character  and  antecedents. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead. 

WAVENEY  accordingly  left  the  Oaks  the  following  afternoon,  and 
had  himself  driven  to  the  station.  Here  he  left  his  portmanteau, 
and  then  walked  to  Leigh's  lodgings.  Whether  he  remained  in 
Smeltington  for  the  night,  or  went  back  to  Waveney  by  the  last 
train,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  seemed  probable  that 
he  would  remain. 

Maggie  received  him  as  usual  in  her  little  sitting-room.  The 
cloth  was  on  the  table ;  she  was  pouring  out  for  herself  a  cup  of 
tea.  Another  night  of  watching  and  anxiety  had  deepened  the 
lines  of  pain  in  her  face.  Even  the  sight  of  Waveney  scarcely 
brightened  it  to-day.  She  did  not  notice  that  his  face  was  only 
less  worn  than  her  own ;  for  his  night,  too,  had  been  sleepless — 
he,  too,  had  passed  it  in  the  depths. 

'  The  end  is  very  near,'  she  said,  keeping  his  hand  within  her 
own.  '  The  doctor  has  been  this  morning,  and  I  expect  him  to 
come  again  by-and-by.  He  does  not  think  my  poor  father  can 
last  many  hours.  You — you  can  wait  with  me  a  little  while  ? ' 

'  Till  the  end,  dear,  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you.' 

'  Yes,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.  There  is  something 
very — very  awful  in  this  waiting  for  death.  I  am  very  glad,  dear, 
you  were  able  to  come.' 

For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke.  The  gathering  tears  stole 
over  her  cheek,  but  they  brought  a  measure  of  relief.  Her  worn 
face  was  a  shade  brighter  as  she  moved  to  her  place  at  the  table, 
and  poured  Waveney  out  some  tea. 

'  I  must  leave  you  soon,'  she  said  presently.  '  The  doctor  will 
probably  be  here  in  another  hour ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  object, 
will  you  come  upstairs  ? ' 

'  Is  he  sensible  ? '  he  asked.  '  Has  he  recovered  his  memory 
at  all  ? ' 
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She  shook  her  head.     '  No,  not  at  present.' 

4  Do  you  think  he  will  recover  it  before •  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell ;  I  hardly  think  so  now.' 

A  little  later  she  rose  to  return  to  her  father. 

'  Will  you  stay  here  till  the  doctor  comes  ? '  she  asked. 

Waveney  said  that  he  would,  and  Maggie  went  from  the 
room. 

Left  to  his  own  thoughts,  the  minutes  seemed  to  Waveney  to 
pass  like  years.  The  sleeplessness  of  the  previous  night  had  told 
upon  his  nerves,  and  made  them  wretchedly  unfit  to  bear  the 
strain  which  the  hourly-increasing  difficulties  of  his  position  put 
upon  them.  The  act  of  thinking  had  become  acutely  painful. 
Still  a  most  momentous  decision  must  be  made  before*  the  next 
few  hours  were  over.  He  had  had  months  in  which  to  make  it, 
and  yet  the  crisis,  now  that  it  had  come  at  last,  found  him  still 
unprepared.  In  a  few  hours — at  the  latest,  in  a  few  days — he 
must  tell  her  of  his  marriage.  Then  how  was  he  to  act  ?  There 
was  one  course  which  he  had  striven — and  successfully — to  justify 
to  himself :  would  he  make  a  last  throw  for  happiness,  and  despe- 
rately take  that  ? 

The  minutes  seemed  to  him  to  pass  like  years,  and  every 
minute  the  throbbing  of  his  overwrought  nerves  grew  more  acutely 
painful.  There  was  a  cheap  alarum  clock  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  its  loud  rapid  tick,  made  the  more  distressing  by  the  deep 
quiet  of  the  house,  fretted  him  with  its  harsh  persistence  out  of 
his  self-control ;  as  a  way  of  escape,  he  determined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  time,  till  the  doctor  arrived,  out  of  doors. 

The  darkness  and  the  touch  of  the  fresh  night  air  came  as  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  him.  He  sauntered  slowly  down  the  road, 
strolling  mechanically  to  the  station,  which  was  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  away.  It  was  not  till  he  found  himself  in  the  bustle  due  to 
the  arrival  of  a  train  that  he  returned  to  full  consciousness  of 
his  surroundings.  The  lights,  the  noise,  the  confusion  were  as 
welcome  to  him  now  as  the  darkness  had  been  a  few  minutes 
before.  There  is  some  comfort  in  suffering  in  company,  for  soli- 
tude makes  trouble  harder  to  bear  by  intensifying  our  individu- 
ality ;  and  about  a  station  there  is  a  vague  suggestion  of  escape. 
And  so  Waveney  went  on  to  the  platform,  and  was  in  time  to  see 
the  departing  train  make  a  semicircle  of  light  as  it  passed  round 
a  curve  in  the  darkness. 

He  was  still  looking  after  it,  when  he  heard  himself  addressed 
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from  behind.     He  turned  round,  and  saw  that  the  person  who 
had  addressed  him  was  Mr.  Gilbert. 

'  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  How  de  do,  Keyworth,  how 
de  do  ?  '  said  Gilbert,  shaking  Waveney  by  the  hand  with  a  show 
of  objectionable  friendliness.  '  Most  unexpected  pleasure.  I  am 
sure  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  meet— me,  I  must  say,  for 
the  Major  has  not  turned  up.' 

'No — how  do  you  do?'  stammered  Waveney.  'No,  I  am 
afraid  I ' 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  laughed  Gilbert,  '  I  have  spoken  too  soon.  I  have 
claimed  an  attention  which  has  not  been  paid  me.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  travelling  yourself  ?  You  have  not  come  by  my 
train  ?  No.  I  hope  you  did  not  intend  to  go  on  by  it  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Waveney,  '  that  was  not  my  train.'  Adding  hurriedly 
to  prevent  Gilbert's  questions,  '  I  think  you  were  not  expected 
at  the  Oaks  till  later.' 

'  Indeed  !  Well,  do  you  know,  till  I  saw  you  I  fancied  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  Major  Nixon  was 
to  have  met  me  in  town  and  travelled  down  with  me ;  but  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  him.  In  the  second,  Mrs.  Nixon  has  not  sent  her 
carriage,  which  the  Major  told  me  she  had  promised  us.  The 
Major  said  he  intended  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  this  afternoon 
which  was  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Bothamley — yes,  you  see,  that's 
what  it  has  come  to :  Bothamley  has  captured  the  Major.  He 
chose  the  last  train  for  this  reason.' 

'  The  last  train  ?  That  accounts  for  it.  This  is  not  the  last 
train.  When  is  the  last  train  from  London  due  ? '  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  a  porter  who  had  given  Gilbert  his  services. 

'  Another  hour  and  a  half,'  was  the  answer. 

Gilbert  understood  his  mistake.  He  had  •  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  train  he  had  travelled  by  was  the  last. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  *  I  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  leave  my  luggage  here  for  the  carriage,  and  if 
you  are  returning  to  the  Oaks,  will  come  with  you.'  And  he 
turned  to  the  porter  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  as  he 
spoke. 

'  Stop,'  Waveney  interposed.     '  I  am   not   returning   to  the 

Oaks.     I  am '    What  in  the  world  should  he  say  to  the  man  ? 

'  I  am  going  on  by  a  later  train.' 

*  You  can  take  the  things  all  the  same,'  said  Gilbert,  speaking 
to  the  porter.  '  They  must  wait  for  the  carriage  anyhow.'  Then 
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turning  to  Waveney,  whose  hesitation  had  not  escaped  him,  he 
said,  '  May  I  ask  when  your  train  is  due  ? ' 

Waveney  saw  that  his  position  was  to  be  made  unpleasantly 
difficult.  He  had  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  Smeltington. 
The  last  train  for  Waveney  he  knew  to  be  due  at  that  moment ; 
about  any  other  train  he  knew  nothing.  '  In  about  half  an  hour,' 
he  answered  at  random,  glancing  nervously  at  the  porter. 

'  You  are  going  to  town  ?  ' 

'  To  town  ?  Ah — yes,  I  am  going  to  town,'  he  repeated. 
Where  else  should  he  say  he  was  going  ?  With  the  last  train  for 
Waveney  already  due,  he  could  hardly  say  he  was  going  there. 

'  The  next  up  train  is  in  fifty  minutes,'  volunteered  the  porter 
politely. 

1  Ah,  yes,  that's  my  train,'  said  Waveney  indifferently. 

Now  of  this  Mr.  Gilbert  was  an  interested  and  curious  ob- 
server. '  It  is  strange  that  he  should  not  know  which  train  he  is 
going  by,'  he  thought.  Aloud  he  said,  '  Well,  Keyworth,  I  will 
stay  and  keep  you  company.  It  will  be  slow  work  for  you  waiting 
by  yourself,  and  I  may  just  as  well  drive  up  with  the  Major.  Let 
us  walk  up  and  down,  shall  we  ?  ' 

Waveney  had  no  alternative  but  to  consent.  The  other  took 
his  arm. 

This  excessive  friendliness  on  Gilbert's  part  was  the  result  of  a 
policy,  well  considered  and  mature.  He  had  not  expected  to  meet 
Waveney  at  Smeltington,  but  he  had  determined  how  he  would 
act  towards  him  whenever  they  did  meet.  If  possible,  they  were 
to  remain  friends.  It  might  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish, 
since  Waveney  was  probably  in  communication  with  the  Leighs, 
but  he  had  decided  to  chance  it  and  try. 

For  the  man  beside  him  Waveney  felt  an  overwhelming  abhor- 
rence. In  the  first  embarrassment  of  the  meeting  his  presence  of 
mind  had  failed  him,  but  each  second  that  they  paced  the  now 
'deserted  platform  his  grasp  of  the  position  grew  firmer,  and  his 
disgust  at  finding  himself  linked  arm-in-arm  with  such  a  man 
became  more  and  more  intense.  With  an  angry  movement  he 
drew  his  arm  away.  It  was  for  Leigh's  sake  only  he  endured 
his  presence,  as  it  had  been  for  Leigh's  sake  he  had  remained 
silent  yesterday,  and  had  suffered  those  who  had  so  strong  a 
claim  upon  his  consideration  to  continue  in  ignorance  of  Gilbert's 
history. 

His  main  object  now  was  to  escape,    It  was  not  only  necessary 
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that  he  should  leave  the  station  before  the  arrival  of  the  London 
train,  but  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Maggie.  The  time  for  the 
doctor's  visit  had  passed ;  and  if,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  she 
had  discovered  his  absence,  she  would  probably  be  watching  with 
considerable  uneasiness  for  his  return. 

To  find  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  station  was  comparatively 
easy.  But  to  invent  such  a  pretext  as  would  prevent  Gilbert 
from  accompanying  him,  in  the  present  jaded  and  overwrought 
state  of  his  brain,  he  found  unexpectedly  difficult.  Meanwhile 
the  minutes  were  slipping  away ;  nearly  half  the  time  left  to  him 
before  the  departure  of  the  London  train  had  gone  ;  and  as  they 
continued  their  horrible  pacing  of  the  deserted  platform,  no  plan 
that  had  any  probability  of  success  in  it  would  suggest  itself  to 
his  mind.  The  misery  of  these  moments  was  acute. 

Gilbert  was  watching  him  closely.  Waveney's  uneasiness 
appeared  to  him  by  no  means  ah  unnatural  sequel  to  his  strange 
indifference  about  his  train.  What  did  it  mean?  When  and 
whither  was  he  really  going  ?  Gilbert  resolved  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him  until  he  had  seen  him  take  his  ticket  for  London  or  ... 

The  device  Waveney  hit  upon  at  last  was  simple  enough. 
Stopping  under  the  clock,  he  turned  suddenly  to  Gilbert  and  said, 
'  I  have  still  about  half  an  hour  left  before  my  train  is  due. 
There  are  some  old  friends  of  mine  who  live  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  station ;  I  think  I  shall  go  and  see  them.  I  shall  "find 
you  here,  I  suppose,  when  I  come  back  ? '  he  added  with  a  want 
of  ceremony  which  his  tone  did  not  diminish. 

The  announcement  produced  a  profound  impression  upon 
Gilbert. 

'  I  will  come  with  you  as  far  as  your  friends'  door,  Keyworth,' 
he  said,  making  a  friendly  effort  (which  was  with  difficulty  eluded) 
to  regain  his  hold  of  Waveney's  arm. 

Waveney  swore.  But  unless  he  quarrelled  with  him,  how 
could  he  prevent  the  fellow  from  accompanying  him  ?  Waveney 
glanced  once  more  at  the  clock,  and  then  turned  to  lead  the  way 
to  Leigh's  door. 

The  night  was  dark.  Since  Waveney  had  come  out  rain  had 
begun  to  fall.  The  station  was  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  the  interval  being  filled  by  a  suburb  of  cheap  houses 
built  upon  what  had  before  been  a  stretch  of  sooty  common,  the 
remains  of  which  might  still  be  seen  in  the  numerous  open  spaces 
among  the  loose  roads  and  unfinished  streets  of  this  rather  mean, 
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lower  middle-class  neighbourhood.  At  night  the  by-roads  of  the 
suburb  were  dark  and  lonely  ;  and,  in  winter,  unpleasantly  muddy. 

The  darkness  and  solitude  were  not  without  effect  upon 
Waveney.  The  mere  presence  of  Gilbert  was  trial  enough  to 
his  patience,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  being  trifled  with  and 
baffled  by  him  was  more  than  his  temper  could  endure.  A 
longing  to  fall  upon  him — to  fall  upon  him,  and,  first,  wring  from 
him  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  then  exact  a  summary  ven- 
geance for  his  deeds — seized  Waveney,  and  the  memory  of  Leigh's 
sufferings  gave  it  the  strength  of  a  great  temptation  in  the  silence 
of  the  empty  road. 

At  the  corner  of  the  last  street  he  paused.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  were  leading  Gilbert  to  the  very  deathbed  of  the  man 
he  had  wronged.  Poor  Leigh  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  malice, 
but  Waveney  shrank  from  the  mere  thought  of  Gilbert's  being 
near  to  him  at  such  a  time.  He  resolved  to  make,  another  effort 
to  escape. 

Gilbert  anticipated  him.  He  declared  his  intention  of  ac- 
companying him  to  his  friends'  door.  Waveney  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  yielded  and  moved  on. 

They  passed  down  the  road  till  at  Leigh's  door  they  parted. 
Waveney,  after  a  few  anxious  moments,  for  he  feared  some  ill 
chance  might  perhaps  bring  Maggie  to  the  door,  passed  in,  and 
Gilbert  was  left  standing  beneath  the  window  of  the  dying  man. 

He  stood  there  for  some  moments  gazing  at  the  house  as  if 
he  hoped  to  learn  its  secrets  by  the  sheer  intensity  of  his  observa- 
tion. Then  he  moved  to  a  lamp,  taking  out  his  watch  when  he 
reached  it.  It  was  many  seconds  before  he  moved  again.  He 
kept  his  watch  in  his  hand  as  if  the  sight  of  it  helped  him  in  the 
calculation  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Presently  he  replaced 
the  watch  and  looked  about  him.  At  that  moment  the  door  of 
Leigh's  house  opened  and  a  woman  came  out. 

It  was  the  landlady's  daughter.  Before  she  had  crossed  the 
few  feet  of  garden  to  the  outer  gate  Gilbert  had  decided  to  speak 
to  her.  He  moved  from  the  lamp-post  and  reached  her  as  she 
turned  from  the  gate. 

'  I  see  you  come  from  Xo.  8,'  he  said.  '  May  I  ask  whether  a 
gentleman  and  his  daughter  are  lodging  there  ?  I  think  8  is  the 
number  I  want.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  woman,  *  we  have  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
lodging  with  us.' 
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'Thank  you,'  said  Gilbert.  And  he  moved  as  if  he  would 
pass  her. 

*  Were  you  going  to  call  now  ? '  the  woman  inquired. 
'  Yes ;  is  the  gentleman  at  home,  can  you  tell  me  ? ' 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  '  You — you  don't  happen  to 
have  heard,  then,  that — that  the  gentleman  is  very  ill  ? ' 

'  111  ?     No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  woman ;  '  at  least,'  she  hesitated  again,  '  it  is 
worse  than  that  really.' 

'  Worse  ? '  he  repeated.  '  You  don't  mean  that '  the  words 

died  on  his  lips. 

1  Yes,  he  has  just  passed  away,  poor  gentleman !  The  end  has 
come  very  sudden  at  last.  The  doctor  expected  he  would  live  a 
few  hours.  I  am  going  now,'  she  added,  '  to  the  chemist  to  get 
something  he  has  ordered  for  the  lady.  The  shock,  coming 
sudden  like  this,  seems  quite  to  have  broken  her  down.' 

Gilbert  asked  the  woman  another  question  or  two  before  he 
let  her  go.  When  she  had  left  him  he  turned  back  and  strolled 
towards  the  station. 

*  Extraordinary,'  he  murmured.  ,  '  It  is  really  an  extraordinary 
thing.     But  how  lucky  it  was  I  came  with  him  ! ' 


(To  le  continued.') 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MOSCOW   DOCTOR. 

1  COLOSSAL  ! '  exclaimed  Steinmetz  beneath  his  breath.  With  a 
little  trick  of  the  tongue  he  transferred  his  cigar  from  the  right- 
hand  to  the  left-hand  corner  of  his  mouth.  '  Colossal — 1 ! '  he 
repeated. 

For  a  moment  Paul  looked  up  from  the  papers  spread  out  on 
the  table  before  him — looked  with  the  preoccupied  air  of  a  man 
who  is  adding  up  something  in  his  mind.  Then  he  returned  to 
his  occupation.  He  had  been  at  this  work  for  four  hours  without 
a  break.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Since  dinner 
Karl  Steinmetz  had  consumed  no  less  than  five  cigars,  while  he  had 
not  spoken  five  words.  These  two  men,  locked  in  a  small  room  in 
the  middle  of  the  castle  of  Osterno — a  room  with  no  window,  but 
which  gained  its  light  from  the  clear  heaven  by  a  shaft  and  a  sky- 
light on  the  roof — locked  in  thus  they  had  been  engaged  in  the 
addition  of  an  enormous  mass  of  figures.  Each  sheet  had  been 
carefully  annotated  and  added  by  Steinmetz,  and  as  each  was 
finished  he  handed  it  to  his  companion. 

'  Is  that  fool  never  coming  ? '  asked  Paul,  with  an  impatient 
glance  at  the  clock. 

'  Our  very  dear  friend  the  Starosta/  replied  Steinmetz,  '  is  no 
slave  to  time.  He  is  late.' 

The  room  had  the  appearance  of  an  office/     There  were  two 
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safes — square  chests  such  as  we  learn  to  associate  with  the  name 
of  Griffiths  in  this  country.  There  was  a  huge  writing-table — a 
double  table — at  which  Paul  and  Steinmetz  were  seated.  There 
were  sundry  stationery  cases  and  an  almanac  or  so  suspended  on 
the  walls,  which  were  oaken  panels.  A  large  white  stove — common 
to  all  Kussian  rooms — stood  against  the  wall.  The  room  had  no 
less  than  three  doors,  with  a  handle  on  no  one  of  them.  Each 
door  opened  with  a  key,  like  a  cupboard. 

Steinmetz  had  apparently  finished  his  work.  He  was  sitting 
back  in  his  chair  contemplating  his  companion  with  a  little  smile. 
It  apparently  tickled  some  obtuse  Teutonic  sense  of  humour  to  see 
this  prince  doing  work  which  is  usually  assigned  to  clerks — work- 
ing out  statistics  and  abstruse  calculations  as  to  how  much  food  is 
required  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  almost  oppressive.  A  Eussian 
village  after  nightfall  is  the  quietest  human  habitation  on  earth. 
For  the  moujik — the  native  of  a  country  which  will  some  day 
supply  the  universe  with  petroleum — cannot  afford  to  light  up  his 
humble  abode,  and  therefore  sits  in  darkness.  Had  the  village  of 
Osterno  possessed  the  liveliness  of  a  Spanish  hamlet,  the  sound  of 
voices  and  laughter  could  not  have  reached  the  castle  perched  high 
up  on  the  rock  above. 

But  Osterno  was  asleep :  the  castle  servants  had  long  gone  to 
rest,  and  the  great  silence  of  Eussia  wrapped  its  wings  over  all. 
When,  therefore,  the  clear,  coughing  bark  of  a  wolf  was  heard,  both 
occupants  of  the  little  room  looked  up.  The  sound  was  repeated, 
and  Steinmetz  slowly  rose  from  his  seat. 

'  I  can  quite  believe  that  our  friend  is  able  to  call  a  wolf  or  a 
lynx  to  him,'  he  said.  '  He  does  it  well.' 

'  I  have  seen  him  do  so,'  said  Paul  without  looking  up.  '  But 
it  is  a  common  enough  accomplishment  among  the  keepers.' 

Steinmetz  had  left  the  room  before  he  finished  speaking. 
One  of  the  doors  of  this  little  room  communioated  with  a  larger 
apartment  used  as  a  secretary's  office,  and  through  this  by  a  small 
staircase  with  a  side  entrance  to  the  castle.  By  this  side  entrance 
the  stewards  of  the  different  outlying  estates  were  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  resident  secretary — a  German  selected  and 
overawed  by  Karl  Steinmetz — a  mere  calculating  machine  of  a 
man  with  whom  we  have  no  affairs  to  transact. 

Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  Steinmetz  came  back,  closely 
followed  by  the  Starosta,  whose' black  eyes  twinkled  and  gleamed 
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in  the  sudden  light  of  the  lamp.  He  dropped  on  his  knees  when 
he  saw  Paul — suddenly,  abjectly,  like  an  animal  in  his  dumb  atti- 
tude of  deprecation. 

With  a  jerk  of  his  head  Paul  bade  him  rise,  which  the  man 
did,  standing  back  against  the  panelled  wall,  placing  as  great  a 
distance  between  himself  and  the  prince  as  the  size  of  the  room 
would  allow. 

'  Well,'  said  Paul,  curtly,  almost  roughly,  '  I  hear  you  are  in 
trouble  in  the  village.' 

'  The  cholera  has  come,  Excellency.' 

'  Many  deaths  ?  ' 

'  To-day — eleven.' 

Paul  looked  up  sharply. 

'  And  the  doctor  ? ' 

'  He  has  not  come  yet,  Excellency.  I  sent  for  him — a  fortnight 
ago.  The  cholera  is  at  Oseff,  at  Dolja,  at  Kalisheffa.  It  is  every- 
where. He  has  forty  thousand  souls  under  his  care.  He  has  to 
obey  the  Zemstvo,  to  go  where  they  tell  him.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  me.' 

'  Yes,'  interrupted  Paul,  '  I  know.  And  the  people  themselves, 
do  they  attempt  to  understand  it — to  follow  out  my  instructions  ? ' 

The  Starosta  spread  out  his  thin  hands  in  deprecation.  He 
cringed  a  little  as  he  stood.  He  had  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins, 
which,  while  it  raised  him  above  his  fellows  in  Osterno,  carried  with 
it  the  usual  tendency  to  cringe.  It  is  in  the  blood  ;  it  is  part  of 
what  the  people  who  stood  without  Pilate's  palace  took  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  their  children. 

'  Your  Excellency,'  he  said,  '  knows  what  they  are.  It  is  slow. 
They  make  no  progress.  For  them  one  disease  is  as  another. 
"  Bog  dal  e  Bog  vzial,"  they  say.  "  Grod  gave  and  Grod  took  !  " 

He  paused,  his  black  eyes  flashing  from  one  face  to  the  other. 

'  Only  the  Moscow  Doctor,  Excellency,'  he  said  significantly, 
'  can  manage  them.' 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  glancing 
at  Steinmetz,  who  was  looking  on  in  silence,  with  his  queer,  mock- 
ing smile. 

'  I  will  go  with  you  now,'  he  said.    '  It  is  late  enough  already/ 

The  Starosta  bowed  very  low,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Paul  went  to  a  cupboard  and  took  from  it  an  old  fur  coat, 
dragged  at  the  seams,  stained  about  the  cuffs  a  dull  brown — 
doctors  know  the  colour.  Such  stains  have  hanged  a  man  before 
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now,  for  they  are  the  marks  of  blood.  Paul  put  on  this  coat.  He 
took  a  long  soft  silken  scarf  such  as  Eussians  wear  in  winter,  and 
wrapped  it  round  his  throat,  quite  concealing  the  lower  part  of  his 
face.  He  crammed  a  fur  cap  down  over  his  ears. 

1  Come,'  he  said. 

Karl  Steinmetz  accompanied  them  downstairs,  carrying  a  lamp 
in  one  hand.  He  closed  the  door  behind  them,  but  did  not  lock 
it.  Then  he  went  upstairs  again  to  the  quiet  little  room,  where  he 
sat  down  in  a  deep  chair.  He  looked  at  the  open  door  of  the  cup- 
board from  which  Paul  Alexis  had  taken  his  simple  disguise,  with 
a  large  tolerant  humour. 

4  El  senor  don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,'  he  said  sleepily. 

It  is  said  that  to  a  doctor  nothing  is  shocking  and  nothing  is 
disgusting.  But  doctors  are,  after  all,  only  men  of  stomach  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  what  nauseates  one 
will  nauseate  the  other.  When  the  Starosta  unceremoniously 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  miserable  cabin  belonging  to  Vassili  Tula, 
Paul  gave  a  little  gasp.  The  foul  air  pouring  out  of  the  noisome 
den  was  such  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  human  lungs  could 
assimilate  it.  This  Vassili  Tula  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  a  dis- 
content, a  braggart.  The  Nihilist  propaganda  had  in  the  early 
days  of  that  mistaken  mission  reached  him  and  unsettled  his  dis- 
contented mind.  Misfortune  seemed  to  pursue  him.  In  higher 
grades  of  life  than  his  there  are  men  who,  like  Tula,  make  a  pro- 
fession of  misfortune. 

Paul  stumbled  down  two  steps.  The  cottage  was  dark.  The 
Starosta  had  apparently  trodden  on  a  chicken,  which  screamed 
shrilly  and  fluttered  about  in  the  dark  with  that  complete  abandon 
which  belongs  to  chickens,  sheep,  and  some  women. 

'  Have  you  no  light  ?  '  cried  the  Starosta. 

Paul  retreated  to  the  top  step,  where  he  had  a  short-lived 
struggle  with  a  well-grown  calf  which  had  been  living  in  the  room 
with  the  family,  and  evinced  a  very  creditable  desire  for  fresh  air. 

'  Yes,  yes,  we  have  a  little  petroleum,'  said  a  voice.     '  But  we. 
have  no  matches.' 

The  Starosta  struck  a  light. 

'  I  have  brought  the  Moscow  Doctor  to  see  you.' 

'  The  Moscow  Doctor  ! '  cried  several  voices.  '  Sbogom — 
sbogom.  God  be  with  you.' 

In  the  dim  light  the  whole  of  the  floor  seemed  to  get  up  and 
shake  itself.  There  were  at  least  seven  persons  sleeping  in  the 
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hut.     Two  of  them  did  not  get  up.     One  was  dead.     The  other 
was  dying  of  cholera. 

A  heavily  built  man  reached  down  from  the  top  of  the  brick 
stove  a  cheap  tin  paraffin  lamp,  which  he  handed  to  the  Starosta. 
By  the  light  of  this  Paul  came  again  into  the  hut.  The  floor  was 
filthy,  as  may  be  imagined,  for  beasts  and  human  beings  lived  here 
together. 

The  man — Vassili  Tula — threw  himself  down  on  his  knees, 
clawing  at  Paul's  coat  with  great  unwashed  hands,  whining  out  a 
tale  of  sorrow  and  misfortune.  In  a  moment  they  were  all  on  their 
knees,  clinging  to  him,  crying  to  him  for  help.  Tula  himself,  a 
wild-looking  Slav  of  fifty  or  thereabouts ;  his  wife,  haggard, 
emaciated,  horrible  to  look  upon,  for  she  was  toothless  and  almost 
blind ;  two  women,  and  a  loutish  boy  of  sixteen. 

Paul  pushed  his  way,  not  unkindly,  towards  the  corner 
where  the  two  motionless  forms  lay  half  concealed  by  a  mass  of 
ragged  sheepskin. 

'  Here,'  he  said,  '  this  woman  is  dead.  Take  her  out.  When 
will  you  learn  to  be  clean  ?  This  boy  may  live — with  care.  Bring 
the  light  closer,  little  mother.  So,  it  is  well.  He  will  live.  Come, 
don't  sit  crying.  Take  all  these  rags  out  and  burn  them.  All  of 
you  go  out.  It  is  a  fine  night.  You  are  better  in  the  cart-shed 
than  here.  Here,  you,  Tula,  go  round  with  the  Starosta  to  his 
sltore.  He  will  give  you  clean  blankets.' 

They  obeyed  him  blindly.  Tula  and  one  of  the  young  women 
(his  daughters)  dragged  the  dead  body,  which  was  that  of  a  very 
old  woman,  out  into  the  night.  The  Starosta  had  retired  to  the 
doorway  when  the  lamp  was  lighted,  his  courage  having  failed 
him.  The  air  was  foul  with  the  reek  of  smoke  and  filth  and 
infection. 

'  Come,  Vassili  Tula,'  the  village  elder  said,  with  suspicious 
eagerness.  '  Come  with  me,  I  will  give  you  what  the  good  doctor 
says.  Though  you  owe  me  money,  and  you  never  try  to  pay  me.' 

But  Tula  was  kissing  and  mumbling  over  the  hem  of  Paul's 
coat.  Paul  took  no  notice  of  him. 

'  We  are  starving,  Excellency,'  the  man  was  saying.  '  I  can 
get  no  work.  I  had  to  sell  my  horse  in  the  winter,  and  I  cannot 
plough  my  little  piece  of  land.  The  Government  will  not  help 
us.  The  Prince — curse  him  ! — does  nothing  for  us.  He  lives  in 
Petersburg,  where  he  spends  all  his  money,  and  has  food  and  wine 
more  than  he  wants.  The  Count  Stepan  Lanovitch  used  to  assist 
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us — God  be  with  him  !  But  he  has  been  sent  to  Siberia  because 
he  helped  the  peasants.  He  was  like  you;  he  was  a  great  "barm," 
a  great  noble,  and  yet  he  helped  the  peasants.' 

Paul  turned  round  sharply  and  shook  the  man  off. 

'  Go,'  he  said,  '  with  the  Starosta  and  get  what  I  tell  you.  A 
great  strong  fellow  like  you  has  no  business  on  his  knees  to  any 
man.  I  will  not  help  you  unless  you  help  yourself.  You  are  a 
lazy  good-for-nothing.  Get  out.' 

He  pushed  him  out  of  the  hut,  and  kicked  after  him  a  few 
rags  of  clothing  which  were  lying  about  on  the  floor  all  filthy  and 
slimy. 

'  Good  God  ! '  muttered  he  under  his  breath  in  English,  '  that 
a  place  like  this  should  exist  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Osterno ! ' 

From  hut  to  hut  he  went  all  through  that  night  on  his  mission 
of  mercy — without  enthusiasm,  without  high-flown  notions  re- 
specting mankind,  but  with  the  simple  sense  of  duty  that  was  his. 
These  people  were  his  things — his  dumb  and  driven  beasts.  In 
his  heart  there  may  have  existed  a  grudge  against  the  Almighty 
for  placing  him  in  a  position  which  was  not  only  intensely  dis- 
agreeable, but  also  somewhat  ridiculous.  For  he  did  not  dare  to 
tell  his  friends  of  these  things.  He  had  spoken  of  them  to  no 
man  except  Karl  Steinmetz,  who  was  in  a  sense  his  dependent. 
English  public  school  and  university  had  instilled  into  him  the 
intensely  British  feeling  of  shame  respecting  good  works.  He 
could  take  chaff  as  well  as  any  man,  for  he  was  grave  by  habit, 
and  a  grave  man  receives  the  most  chaff  most  good-humouredly. 
But  he  had  a  nervous  dread  of  being  found  out.  He  had  made 
a  sort  of  religion  of  suppressing  the  fact  that  he  was  a  prince  ;  the 
holy  of  holies  of  this  cult  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  prince  who 
sought  to  do  good  to  his  neighbour — a  prince  in  whom  one  might 
repose  trust. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  number  that  he  had  gone 
down  into  his  own  village  insisting  in  a  rough-and-ready  way  on 
cleanliness  and  purity, 

'  The  Moscow  Doctor,'  the  peasants  would  say  in  the  '  kabak  ' 
over  their  vodka  and  their  tea,  '  the  Moscow  Doctor  comes  in  and 
kicks  our  beds  out  of  the  door.  He  comes  in  and  throws  our 
furniture  into  the  street.  But  afterwards  he  gives  us  new  beds 
and  new  furniture.' 

It  was  a  joke  that  always  obtained  in  the  '  kabak.'  It  flavoured 
the  vodka,  and  with  that  fiery  poison  served  to  raise  a  laugh. 
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The  Moscow  Doctor  was  looked  upon  in  Osterno  and  in  many 
neighbouring  villages  as  second  only  to  God.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  peasants  placed  him  before  their  Creator.  They  were  stupid, 
vodka-soddened,  hapless  men.  The  Moscow  Doctor  they  could  see 
for  themselves.  He  came  in,  a  very  tangible  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood,  built  on  a  large  and  manly  scale;  he  took  them  by  the 
shoulders  and  bundled  them  out  of  their  own  houses,  kicking  their 
bedding  after  them.  He  scolded  them,  he  rated  them,  and  abused 
them.  He  brought  them  food  and  medicine.  He  understood  the 
diseases  which  from  time  to  time  swept  over  their  villages.  No 
cold  was  too  intense  for  him  to  brave  should  they  be  in  distress. 
He  asked  no  money,  and  he  gave  none.  But  they  lived  on  his 
charity,  and  they  were  wise  enough  to  know  it. 

What  wonder  if  these  poor  wretches  loved  the  man  whom  they 
could  see  and  hear  above  the  God  who  manifested  Himself  to  them 
in  no  way !  The  orthodox  priests  of  their  villages  had  no  money 
to  spend  on  their  parishioners.  On  the  contrary,  they  asked  for 
money  to  keep  the  churches  in  repair.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
these  poor  ignorant,  helpless  peasants  would  listen  to  no  priest ; 
for  the  priest  could  not  explain  to  them  why  it  was  that  God  sent 
a  fom>months-long  winter  which  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  behind  impassable  barriers  of  snow;  that  God  sent  them 
droughts  in  the  summer  so  that  there  was  no  crop  of  rye ;  that 
God  scourged  them  with  dread  and  horrible  disease  ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realise  in  these  days  of  a 
lamentably  cheap  press  and  a  cheaper  literature  the  mental  con- 
dition of  men  and  women  who  have  no  education,  no  newspaper, 
no  news  of  the  world,  no  communication  with  the  universe.  To 
them  the  mystery  of  the  Moscow  Doctor  was  as  incomprehensible 
as  to  us  is  the  Deity.  They  were  so  near  to  the  animals  that  Paul 
could  not  succeed  in  teaching  them  that  disease  and  death  followed 
on  the  heel  of  dirt  and  neglect.  They  were  too  ignorant  to  reason, 
too  low  down  the  animal  scale  to  comprehend  things  which  some 
of  the  dumb  animals  undoubtedly  recognise. 

Paul  Alexis,  half  Russian,  half  English,  understood  these  people 
very  thoroughly.  He  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  their 
simplicity,  their  unfathomable  superstition.  He  governed  as  no 
other  could  have  ruled  them,  by  fear  and  kindness  at  once.  He 
mastered  them  by  his  vitality,  the  wholesome  strength  of  his 
nature,  his  infinite  superiority.  He  avoided  the  terrible  mistake 
of  the  Nihilists  by  treating  them  as  children  to  whom  education 
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must  be  given  little  by  little  instead  of  throwing  down  before 
them  a  mass  of  dangerous  knowledge  which  their  minds,  unac- 
customed to  such  strong  food,  are  incapable  of  digesting. 

A  British  coldness  of  blood  damped  as  it  were  the  Eussian 
quixotism  which  would  desire  to  see  result  follow  upon  action — to 
see  the  world  make  quicker  progress  than  its  Creator  has  decreed. 
With  very  unsatisfactory  material  Paul  was  setting  in  motion  a 
great  rock  which  will  roll  down  into  the  ages  unconnected  with 
his  name,  clearing  a  path  through  a  very  thick  forest  of  ignorance 
and  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CATEINA. 

THE  man  who  carries  a  deceit,  however  innocent,  with  him 
through  life  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  handicapped  in  that  unfair 
competition.  He  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  with  a  '  sprung '  mainmast. 
A  side  breeze  may  arise  at  any  moment  which  throws  him  all 
aback  and  upon  his  beam  ends.  He  runs  illegitimate  risks,  which 
are  things  much  given  to  dragging  fit  a  man's  mind,  handicapping 
his  thoughts. 

Paul  suffered  in  this  way.  It  was  a  distinct  burden  to  him 
to  play  a  double  part,  although  each  was  innocent  enough  in  itself. 
At  school,  and  later  on  at  Cambridge,  he  had  consistently  and 
steadily  suppressed  a  truth  from  friend  and  foe  alike — namely, 
that  he  was  in  his  own  country  a  prince.  No  great  crime  on  the 
face  of  it ;  but  a  constant  suppression  of  a  very  small  truth  is  as 
burdensome  as  any  suggestion  of  falsehood.  It  makes  one  afraid 
of  contemptible  foes,  and  doubtful  of  the  value  of  one's  own 
friendship. 

Paul  was  a  simple-minded  man.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Eussian  Government.  Indeed,  he  cultivated  a  fine  contempt  for 
that  august  body.  But  he  was  distinctly  afraid  of  being  found 
out,  for  that  discovery  could  only  mean  an  incontinent  cessation 
of  the  good  work  which  rendered  his  life  happy. 

The  fear  of  being  deprived  of  this  interest  in  existence  should 
certainly  have  been  lessened,  if  not  quite  allayed,  by  the  fact  that 
a  greater  interest  had  been  brought  into  his  life  in  the  pleasant 
form  of  a  prospective  wife.  When  he  was  in  London  with  Etta 
Sydney  Bamborough,  he  did  not,  however,  forget  Osterno.  He 
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only  longed  for  the  time  when  he  could  take  Etta  freely  into  his 
confidence  and  engage  her  interest  in  the  object  of  his  ambition — 
namely,  to  make  the  huge  Osterno  estate  into  that  lump  of  leaven 
which  might  in  time  leaven  the  whole  of  the  empire. 

That  a  man  is  capable  of  sustaining  two  absorbing  interests  at 
once  is  a  matter  of  e very-day  illustration.  Are  we  not  surrounded 
by  men  who  do  their  work  well  in  life  and  love  their  wives  well  at 
home  without  allowing  the  one  to  interfere  with  the  other?  That 
women  are  capable  of  the  same  seems  exceedingly  probable.  But 
we  are  a  race  of  sheep  who  run  after  each  other,  guided  for  the 
moment  by  a  catchword  which  will  not  bear  investigation,  or  an 
erroneous  deduction  set  in  alliterative  verse  which  clings  to  the 
mind  and  sways  it.  Thus  we  all  think  that  woman's  whole  exist- 
ence is,  and  is  only  capable  of,  love,  because  a  poet,  in  the 
trickiness  of  his  trade,  once  said  so. 

Now,  Paul  held  a  different  opinion.  He  thought  that  Etta 
could  manage  to  love  him  well,  as  she  said  she  did,  and  yet  take 
an  interest  in  that  which  was  in  reality  the  object  of  his  life.  He 
intended  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  telling  her  all  about 
the  work  he  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  at  Osterno,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  withholding  something  from  her  was  a 
constant  burden  to  an  upright  and  honest  nature. 

'  I  think,'  he  said  one  morning  to  Steinmetz, '  that  I  will  write 
and  tell  Mrs.  Sydney  Bamborough  all  about  this  place.' 

'  I  should  not  do  that,'  replied  Steinmetz  with  a  leisurely 
promptitude. 

They  were  alone  in  a  great  smoking-room  of  which  the  walls 
were  hung  all  round  with  hunting  trophies.  Paul  was  smoking  a 
cigar.  Steinmetz  reflected  gravely  over  a  pipe.  They  were  both 
reading  Russian  newspapers — periodicals  chiefly  remarkable  for 
that  which  they  leave  unsaid. 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  Paul. 

'  On  principle.  Never  tell  a  woman  that  which  is  not  interest- 
ing enough  to  magnify  into  a  secret.' 

Paul  turned  over  his  newspaper.  He  began  reading  again. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  looked  up. 

'  We  are  engaged  to  be  married,'  he  observed  pointedly. 

Steinmetz  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  slowly  and  imperturbably. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  it  was  no  satisfaction  to  impart  news.  He 
either  knew  it  before  or  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the 
matter. 
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'  That  makes  it  worse,'  he  said.  '  A  woman  only  conceals 
what  is  bad  about  her  husband.  If  she  knows  anything  that  is 
likely  to  make  other  women  think  that  their  husbands  are  inferior, 
she  will  tell  it,' 

Paul  laughed. 

'  But  this  is  not  good,'  he  argued.  '  "We  have  kept  it  so  con- 
foundedly quiet  that  I  am  beginning  to  feel  as  if  it  is  a  crime.' 

Steinmetz  uncrossed  his  legs,  crossed  them  again,  and  then 
spoke  after  mature  reflection : 

'  As  I  understand  the  law  of  libel,  a  man  is  punished,  not  for 
telling  a  lie,  but  for  telling  either  the  truth  or  a  lie  with  malicious 
intent.  I  imagine  the  Almighty  will  take  the  intent  into  con- 
sideration, if  human  justice  finds  it  expedient  to  do  so.' 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Argument  was  not  his  strong 
point,  and,  like  most  men  who  cannot  argue,  he  was  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  arguments  of  others.  He  recognised  the  necessity 
for  secrecy — the  absolute  need  of  a  thousand  little  secretive  pre- 
cautions and  disguises  which  were  intensely  disagreeable  to  him. 
But  he  also  grumbled  at  them  freely,  and  whenever  he  made 
such  objection  Karl  Steinmetz  grew  uneasy,  as  if  the  question 
which  he  disposed  of  with  facile  philosophy  or  humorous  resigna- 
tion had  behind  it  a  possibility  and  an  importance  of  which  he 
was  fully  aware.  It  was  on  these  rare  occasions  that  he  might 
have  conveyed  to  a  keen  observer  the  impression  that  he  wag 
playing  a  very  dangerous  game  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

'  All  that  we  do,'  pursued  Steinmetz,  '  is  to  bow  to  a  lamentable 
necessity  for  deceit.  I  have  bowed  to  it  all  my  life.  It  has  been 
my  trade,  perhaps.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  placed  in 
charge  of  four  or  five  thousand  human  beings  who  are  no  more 
capable  of  helping  themselves  than  are  sheep.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  the  forefathers  of  these  sheep  cut  down  the  forests  and 
omitted  to  plant  more,  so  that  the  flocks  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  have  no  fuel.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  a  most  terrific 
winter  annually  renders  the  land  unproductive  for  four  months. 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  the  Government  to  whom  we  are  forced  to 
bow  .  .  .  the  Czar  whose  name  lifts  our  hats  from  our  heads  ...  it 
is  not  our  fault  that  progress  and  education  are  taboo,  and  that  all 
who  endeavour  to  forward  the  cause  of  humanity  are  promptly 
put  away  in  a  safe  place  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  forward  their 
own  salvation  and  nothing  else.  Nothing  is  our  fault,  mein  lieb&r, 
in  this  country.  We  have  to  make  the  best  of  adverse  circum- 
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stances.  We  are  not  breaking  any  human  law,  and  in  doing 
nothing  we  should  be  breaking  a  divine  command.' 

Paul  flicked  the  ash  off  his  cigar.  He  had  heard  all  this 
before.  Karl  Steinmetz's  words  were  usually  more  remarkable  for 
solid  thoughtfulness  than  for  brilliancy  of  conception  or  any  great 
novelty  of  expression. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Paul  quietly,  '  I  am  not  going  to  leave  off.  You 
need  not  fear  that.  Only  I  shall  have  to  tell  my  wife.  Surely  a 
woman  could  help  us  in  a  thousand  ways.  There  is  such  a  lot 
that  only  a  woman  understands.' 

'  Yes/  grunted  Steinmetz ;  '  and  only  the  right  sort  of  woman.' 

Paul  looked  up  sharply. 

'  You  must  leave  that  to  me,'  he  said. 

'  My  very  dear  friend,  I  leave  everything  to  you.'  Paul 
smiled. 

There  was  no  positive  proof  that  this  was  not  strictly  true. 
There  was  no  saying  that  Karl  Steinmetz  did  not  leave  everything 
to  everybody.  But  wise  people  thought  differently. 

'  You  don't  know  Etta,'  he  said,  half  shyly.  '  She  is  full  of 
sympathy  and  pity  for  these  people.' 

Steinmetz  bowed  gravely. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.' 

'  And  yet  you  say  that  she  must  not  be  told.' 

'  Certainly  not.  A  secret  is  considerably  strained  if  it  be 
divided  between  two  people.  Stretching  it  to  three  will  probably 
break  it.  You  can  tell  her  when  you  are  married.  Does  she 
consent  to  live  in  Osterno  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes.     I  think  so.' 

'Urn  ...  m.' 

'  What  did  you  say  ? ' 

'  Um  .  .  .  m,'  repeated  Steinmetz,  and  the  conversation 
somewhat  naturally  showed  signs  of  collapse. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  servant  in  bright 
livery,  with  powdered  wig,  silk  stockings,  and  a  countenance 
which  might  have  been  of  wood,  brought  in  a  letter  on  a 
silver  tray. 

Paul  took  the  square  envelope  and  turned  it  over,  display  in  <* 
as  he  did  so  a  coronet  in  black  and  gold  on  the  corner,  like  a  stamp. 

Karl  Steinmetz  saw  the  coronet.  He  never  took  his  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive glance  from  Paul's  face  while  he  opened  the  letter  and 
read  it. 
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'  A  fresh  difficulty/  said  Paul,  throwing  the  note  across  to  his 
companion. 

Steinmetz  looked  grave  while  he  unfolded  the  thick  stationery. 

'  DEAR  PAUL  [the  letter  ran], — I  hear  you  are  at  Osterno  and 
that  the  Moscow  Doctor  is  in  your  country.  We  are  in  great 
distress  at  Thors — cholera,  I  fear.  The  fame  of  your  doctor  has 
spread  to  my  people,  and  they  are  clamouring  for  him.  Can  you 
bring  or  send  him  over  ?  You  know  your  room  here  is  always  in 
readiness.  Come  soon  with  the  great  doctor  and  also  Herr  Stein- 
metz. In  doing  so  you  will  give  more  than  pleasure  to  your  old 
friend,  CATRINA  LANOVITCH.' 

'  P.S. — Mother  is  afraid  to  go  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  infection. 
She  thinks  she  has  a  little  cold.' 

Steinmetz  folded  the  letter  very  carefully,  pressing  the  seam 
of  it  reflectively  with  his  stout  forefinger  and  thumb. 

'  I  always  think  of  the  lie  first,'  he  said.  '  It  is  my  nature  or 
my  misfortune.  We  can  easily  write  and  say  that  the  Moscow 
Doctor  has  left.' 

He  paused,  scratching  his  brow  pensively  with  his  curved 
forefinger.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  seeking  not  so  much 
the  truth  as  the  most  convenient  perversion  of  the  same. 

'  But  then,'  he  went  on,  '  by  doing  that  we  leave  these  poor 
devils  to  die  in  their  .  .  .  sties.  Catrina  cannot  manage  them. 
They  are  worse  than  our  people.' 

'  Whatever  is  the  best  lie  to  tell,'  burst  in  Paul — '  as  we 
seem  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  them — I  must  go  to  Thors ;  that 
is  quite  certain.' 

'  There  is  no  must  in  the  case,'  put  in  Steinmetz  quietly,  as 
a  parenthesis.  'No  man  is  compelled  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  of  infection.  But  I  know  you  will  go,  whatever  I  say.' 

'  I  suppose  I  shall,'  admitted  Paul. 

'And  Catrina  will  find  you  out  at  once.' 

'  Why  ? ' 

Steinmetz  drew  in  his  feet.  He  leant  forward  and  knocked 
his  pipe  on  one  of  the  logs  that  lay  ready  to  light  in  the  great 
open  fireplace. 

'  Because  she  loves  you,'  he  said  shortly.  '  There  is  no  coming 
the  Moscow  Doctor  over  her,  mein  lieber.' 

Paul  laughed  rather  awkwardly.     He  was  one  of  the  few  men — 
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daily  growing  fewer — who  hold  that  a  woman's  love  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  tossed  lightly  about  in  conversation. 

'  Then '  he  began,  speaking  rather  quickly,  as  if  afraid 

that  Steinmetz  was  going  to  say  more.  '  If,'  he  amended,  '  you 
think  she  will  find  out,  she  must  not  see  me,  that  is  all.' 

Steinmetz  reflected  again.  He  was  unusually  grave  over  this 
matter.  One  would  scarcely  have  taken  this  stout  German  for  a 
person  of  any  sentiment  whatever.  Nevertheless  he  would  have 
liked  Paul  to  marry  Catrina  Lanovitch  in  preference  to  Etta 
Sydney  Bamborough,  merely  because  he  thought  that  the  former 
loved  him,  while  he  felt  sure  that  the  latter  did  not.  So  much 
for  the  sentimental  point  of  view — a  starting  point,  by  the  way, 
which  usually  makes  all  the  difference  in  a  man's  life.  For  a 
man  needs  to  be  loved  as  much  as  a  woman  needs  it.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view,  Karl  Steinmetz  knew  too  much  about  Etta 
to  place  entire  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  her  motives.  He 
keenly  suspected  that  she  was  marrying  Paul  for  his  money — for 
the  position  he  could  give  her  in  the  world. 

'  We  must  be  careful,'  he  said.  '  We  must  place  clearly  before 
ourselves  the  risks  that  we  are  running  before  we  come  to  any 
decision.  For  you  the  risk  is  simply  that  of  unofficial  banishment. 
They  can  hardly  send  you  to  Siberia  because  you  are  half  an 
Englishman  ;  and  that  impertinent  country  has  a  habit  of  getting 
up  and  shouting  when  her  sons  are  interfered  with.  But  they  can 
easily  make  Eussia  impossible  for  you.  They  can  do  you  more 
harm  than  you  think.  They  can  do  these  poor  devils  of  peasants 
of  yours  more  harm  than  we  can  comfortably  contemplate.  As  for 
me ' — he  paused  and  shrugged  his  great  shoulders — '  it  means 
Siberia.  Already  I  am  a  suspect — a  persona  ingrata.' 

'  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  refuse  to  help  Catrina,'  said  Paul,  in 
a  voice  which  Steinmetz  seemed  to  know ;  for  he  suddenly  gave  in. 

'  As  you  will,'  he  said. 

He  sat  up,  and,  drawing  a  small  table  towards  him,  took  up  a 
pen  reflectively.  Paul  watched  him  in  silence. 

When  the  letter  was  finished,  Steinmetz  read  it  aloud : 

'  MY  DEAR  CATRINA, — The  Moscow  Doctor  and  your  obedient 
servant  will  be  (D.V.)  in  Thors  by  seven  o'clock  to-night.  We 
propose  spending  about  an  hour  in  the  village,  if  you  will  kindly 
advise  the  Starosta  to  be  ready  for  us.  As  our  time  is  limited, 
and  we  are  much  needed  in  Osterno,  we  shall  have  to  deprive  our- 
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selves  of  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  the  castle.  The  Prince  sends 
kind  remembrances,  and  proposes  riding  over  to  Thors  to  avail 
himself  of  your  proffered  hospitality  in  a  day  or  two.  With 
salutations  to  the  Countess, 

'  Your  old  friend, 

'  KARL  STEINMETZ.' 

Steinmetz  waited  with  the  letter  in  his  hand  for  Paul's  ap- 
proval. '  You  see,'  he  explained, '  you  are  notoriously  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  peasants.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  you  suddenly 
displayed  so  much  interest  as  to  induce  you  to  go  to  Thors  on  a 
mission  of  charity.' 

Paul  nodded.  '  All  right,'  he  said.  '  Yes,  I  see ;  though  I 
confess  I  sometimes  forget  what  the  deuce  I  am  supposed  to  be.' 

Steinmetz  laughed  pleasantly  as  he  folded  the  letter.  He  rose 
and  went  to  the  door. 

'  I  will  send  it  off,'  he  said.  He  paused  on  the  threshold  and 
looked  back  gravely.  '  Do  not  forget,'  he  added,  '  that  Catrina 
Lanovitch  loves  you.' 


CHAPTER    XII. 

AT  THORS. 

BELOW  the  windows  of  a  long  low  stone  house,  in  its  architecture 
remarkably  like  a  fortified  farm — below  these  deep-embrasured 
windows  the  river  Oster  mumbled  softly.  One  of  the  windows  was 
wide  open,  and  with  the  voice  of  the  water  a  wonderful  music 
rolled  out  to  mingle  and  lose  itself  in  the  hum  of  the  pine  woods. 

The  room  was  a  small  one ;  beneath  the  artistic  wall-paper  one 
detected  the  outline  of  square-hewn  stones.  There  were  women's 
things  lying  about ;  there  were  flowers  in  a  bowl  on  a  low  strong 
table.  There  were  a  few  good  engravings  on  the  wall ;  deep- 
curtained  windows,  low  chairs,  a  sofa,  a  fan.  But  it  was  not 
a  womanly  room.  The  music  filling  it,  vibrating  back  from  the 
grim  stone  walls,  was  not  womanly  music.  It  was  more  than 
manly.  It  was  not  earthly,  but  almost  divine.  It  happened  to 
be  Grieg,  with  the  halting  beat  of  a  disabled,  perhaps  a  broken, 
heart  in  it,  as  that  master's  music  usually  has. 

The  girl  was  alone  in  the  room.  The  presence  of  anyone 
would  have  silenced  something  that  was  throbbing  at  the  back  of 
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the  chords.  Quite  suddenly  she  stopped.  She  knew  how  to  play 
the  quaint  last  notes.  She  knew  something  that  no  master  had 
ever  taught  her. 

She  swung  round  on  the  stool  and  faced  the  light.  It  was 
afternoon — an  autumn  afternoon  in  Kussia — and  the  pink  light 
made  the  very  best  of  a  face  which  was  not  beautiful  at  all,  never 
could  be  beautiful — a  face  about  which  even  the  owner,  a  woman, 
could  have  no  possible  illusion.  It  was  broad  and  powerful,  with 
eyes  too  far  apart,  forehead  too  broad  and  low,  jaw  too  heavy, 
mouth  too  determined.  The  eyes  were  almond-shaped,  and  slightly 
sloping  downwards  and  inwards — deep,  passionate,  blue  eyes  set 
in  a  Mongolian  head.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  could, 
morally  speaking,  make  mincemeat  of  nine  young  men  out  of  ten. 
But  she  could  not  have  made  one  out  of  the  number  love  her. 
For  it  has  been  decreed  that  women  shall  win  love — except  in 
some  happy  exceptions — by  beauty  only.  The  same  unwritten 
law  has  it  that  a  man's  appearance  does  not  matter — a  law  much 
appreciated  by  some  of  us,  and  duly  canonised  by  not  a  few. 

The  girl  was  evidently  listening.  She  glanced  at  a  little 
golden  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  then  at  the  open  window. 
She  rose — she  was  short,  and  somewhat  broadly  built — and  went 
to  the  window. 

'  He  will  be  back,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  in  a  few  minutes  now.' 

She  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  pressed  back  her  hair 
with  a  little  movement  of  impatience,  expressive,  perhaps,  of  a 
great  suspense.  She  stood  idly  drumming  on  the  window-sill  for 
a  few  moments ;  then,  with  a  quick  little  sigh,  she  went  back  to 
the  piano.  As  she  moved  she  gave  a  jerk  of  the  head  from  time 
to  time,  as  schoolgirls  who  have  too  much  hair  are  wont  to  do. 
The  reason  of  this  nervous  movement  was  a  wondrous  plait  of  gold 
reaching  far  below  her  waist.  Catrina  Lanovitch  almost  worshipped 
her  own  hair.  She  knew  without  any  doubt  that  not  one  woman 
in  ten  thousand  could  rival  her  in  this  feminine  glory — knew  it  as 
indubitably  as  she  knew  that  she  was  plain.  The  latter  fact  she 
faced  with  an  unflinching,  cold  conviction  which  was  not  feminine 
at  all.  She  did  not  say  that  she  was  hideous  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  a  contradiction  or  a  series  of  saving  clauses.  She  never 
spoke  of  it  to  anyone.  She  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  as  it  was 
beyond  doubt,  so  was  it  outside  discussion.  All  her  femininity 
seemed  to  be  concentrated,  all  her  vanity  centred,  on  her  hair.  It 
was  her  one  pride,  perhaps  her  one  hope.  Women  have  been 
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loved  for  their  voices.  Catrina's  voice  was  musical  enough,  but  it 
was  deep  and  strong.  It  was  passionate,  tender  if  she  wished, 
fascinating  ;  but  it  was  not  lovable.  If  the  voice  may  win  love, 
why  not  the  hair  ? 

Catrina  despised  all  men  but  one — that  one  she  worshipped. 
She  lived  night  and  day  with  one  great  desire,  beside  which 
heaven  and  hell  were  mere  words.  Neither  the  hope  of  the  one 
nor  the  fear  of  the  other  in  any  way  touched  or  affected  her 
desire.  She  wanted  to  make  Paul  Alexis  love  her ;  and,  woman- 
like, she  clung  to  the  one  womanly  charm  that  was  hers — the 
wonderful  golden  hair.  Pathetic,  ay,  pathetic,  with  a  grin  behind 
the  pathos,  as  there  ever  is. 

She  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  her  strong,  small  hands  tore 
the  heart  out  of  each  wire.  There  are  some  people  who  get 
farther  into  a  piano  than  others,  making  the  wires  speak  as  with 
a  voice.  Catrina  Lanovitch  had  this  trick.  She  only  played  a 
Russian  people-song — a  simple  lay  such  as  one  may  hear  issuing 
from  the  door  of  any  '  kabak '  on  a  summer  evening.  But  she 
infused  a  true  Eussian  soul  into  it — the  soul  that  is  cursed  with  a 
fatal  power  of  dumb  and  patient  endurance.  She  did  not  sway 
from  side  to  side  as  do  some  people  who  lose  themselves  in  the 
intoxication  of  music.  But  she  sat  quite  upright,  her  sturdy, 
square  shoulders  motionless.  Her  strange  eyes  were  fixed  with 
the  stillness  of  distant  contemplation. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  leaped  to  her  feet.  She  did  not  go 
to  the  window,  but  stood  listening  beside  the  piano.  The  beat  of 
a  horse's  feet  on  the  narrow  road  was  distinctly  audible,  hollow 
and  sodden  as  is  the  sound  of  a  wooden  road.  It  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  certain  unsteadiness  indicated  that  the  horse 
was  tired. 

'  I  thought  he  might  have  come,'  she  whispered,  and  she  sat 
down  breathlessly. 

When  the  servant  came  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  later, 
Catrina  was  at  the  piano. 

'  A  letter,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  maid. 

'  Lay  it  on  the  table,'  answered  Catrina  without  looking  round. 
She  was  playing  the  closing  bars  of  a  nocturne. 

She  rose  slowly,  turned,  and  seized  the  letter  as  a  starving 
man  seizes  food.  There  was  something  almost  wolf-like  in  her  eyes. 

*  Steinmetz,'  she  exclaimed,  reading  the  address.  '  Steinmetz. 
Oh  !  why  won't  he  write  to  me  ? ' 
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She  tore  open  the  letter,  read  it,  and  stood  holding  it  in  her 
hand,  looking  out  over  the  trackless  pine  woods  with  absorbed, 
speculative  eyes.  The  sun  had  just  set.  The  farthest  ridge  of 
pine  trees  stood  out  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  in  black  relief  on  the 
rosy  sky.  Catrina  Lanovitch  watched  the  rosiness  fade  into  pearly 
grey. 

'  Madame  the  Countess  awaits  mademoiselle  for  tea,'  said  the 
maid's  voice  suddenly  in  the  gloom  of  the  doorway. 

'  I  will  come.' 

The  village  of  Thors — twenty  miles  farther  down  the  river 
Oster,  twenty  miles  nearer  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Volga — was  little  more  than  a  hamlet  in  the  days  of  which  we 
write.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  three  hundred  souls  of  Thors 
may  increase  and  multiply — some  day  when  Eussia  is  attacked 
by  the  railway  fever.  For  Thors  is  on  the  Chorno-Ziom — the  belt 
of  black  and  fertile  soil  that  runs  right  across  the  vast  empire. 

Karl  Steinmetz,  a  dogged  watcher  of  the  Wandering  Jew — the 
deathless  scoffer  at  our  Lord's  agony,  who  shall  never  die,  who 
shall  leave  cholera  in  his  track  wherever  he  may  wander — Karl 
Steinmetz  knew  that  the  Oster  was  in  itself  a  Wandering  Jew. 
This  river  meandered  through  the  lonesome  country,  bearing 
cholera  germs  within  its  waters.  Whenever  Osterno  had  cholera 
it  sent  it  down  the  river  to  Thors,  and  so  on  to  the  Volga. 

Thors  lay  groaning  under  the  scourge,  and  the  Countess 
Lanovitch  shut  herself  within  her  stone  walls,  shivering  with  fear, 
begging  her  daughter  to  return  to  Petersburg. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Karl  Steinmetz  and  the  Moscow 
Doctor  rode  into  the  little  village,  to  find  the  Starosta,  a  simple 
Russian  farmer,  awaiting  them  outside  the  '  kabak.' 

Steinmetz  knew  the  man,  and  immediately  took  command  01 
the  situation  with  that  unquestioned  sense  of  authority  which  in 
Russia  places  the  '  barin '  on  much  the  same  footing  as  that  taken 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  in  our  Eastern  empire. 

'Now,  Starosta,'  he  said,  'we  have  only  an  hour  to  spend  in 
Thors.  This  is  the  Moscow  Doctor.  If  you  listen  to  what  he 
tells  you,  you  will  soon  have  no  sickness  in  the  village.  The 
worst  houses  first — and  quickly.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  but  if 
you  do  not  care  to  come  in  you  may  stay  outside.' 

As  they  walked  down  the  straggling  village-street  the  Moscow 
Doctor  told  the  Starosta  in  no  measured  terms,  as  was  his  wont, 
wherein  lay  the  heart  of  the  sickness.  Here,  as  in  Osterno,  dirt 
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and  neglect  were  at  the  base  of  all  the  trouble.  Here,  as  in  the 
larger  village,  the  houses  were  more  like  the  abode  of  four-footed 
beasts  than  the  dwellings  of  human  beings. 

The  Starosta  prudently  remained  outside  the  first  house  to 
which  he  introduced  the  visitors.  Paul  went  fearlessly  in,  while 
Steinmetz  stood  in  the  doorway  holding  open  the  door. 

As  he  was  standing  there  he  perceived  a  flickering  light 
approaching  him.  The  light  was  evidently  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary hand-lantern,  and  from  the  swinging  motion  it  was  easy  to 
divine  that  it  was  being  carried  by  someone  who  was  walking 
quickly. 

'  Who  is  this  ?  '  asked  Steinmetz. 

'  It  is  likely  to  be  the  Countess  Catrina,  Excellency.' 

Steinmetz  glanced  back  into  the  cottage,  which  was  dark  save 
for  the  light  of  a  single  petroleum  lamp.  Paul's  huge  form  could 
be  dimly  distinguished  bending  over  a  heap  of  humanity  and 
foul  clothing  in  a  corner. 

'  Does  she  visit  the  cottages  ? '  asked  Steinmetz  sharply. 

'  She  does,  Grod  be  with  her !  She  has  no  fear.  She  is  an 
angel.  Without  her  we  should  all  be  dead.' 

'  She  won't  visit  this  if  I  can  help  it,'  muttered  Steinmetz. 

The  light  flickered  along  the  road  towards  them.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  it  fell  on  the  stricken  cottage,  on  the 
Starosta  standing  in  the  road,  on  Steinmetz  in  the  doorway. 

'  Herr  Steinmetz,  is  that  you  ? '  asked  a  voice,  deep  and 
musical,  in  the  darkness. 

'  Zum  Befehl,'  answered  Steinmetz  without  moving. 

Catrina  came  up  to  him.  She  was  clad  in  a  long  dark  cloak, 
a  dark  hat,  and  wore  no  gloves.  She  brought  with  her  a  clean 
aromatic  odour  of  disinfectants.  She  carried  the  lantern  herself, 
while  behind  her  walked  a  man-servant  in  livery  with  a  large 
basket  in  either  hand. 

1  It  is  good  of  you,'  she  said,  '  to  come  to  us  in  our  need — also 
to  persuade  the  good  doctor  to  come  with  you.' 

'  It  is  not  much  that  we  can  do,'  answered  Steinmetz,  taking 
the  small  outstretched  hand  within  his  large  soft  grasp ;  '  but  that 
little  you  may  always  count  upon.' 

'  I  know,'  she  said  gravely. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  expecting  him  to  step  aside  and  allow 
her  to  pass  into  the  cottage;  but  Steinmetz  stood  quite  still, 
looking  down  at  her  with  his  pleasant  smile. 
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'  And  how  is  it  with  you  ? '  he  asked,  speaking  in  German,  as 
they  always  did  together. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  answered  indifferently.  '  I  am  well,  of  course.  I 
always  am.  I  have  the  strength  of  a  horse.  Of  course,  I  have 
been  troubled  about  these  poor  people.  It  has  been  terrible. 
They  are  worse  than  children.  I  cannot  quite  understand  why 
God  afflicts  them  so.  They  have  never  done  any  harm.  They 
are  not  like  the  Jews.  It  seems  unjust.  I  have  been  very  busy, 
in  my  small  way.  My  mother,  you  know,  does  not  take  much 
interest  in  things  that  are  not  clean.' 

*  Madame  the  Countess  reads  French  novels  and  the  fictional 
productions  of  some  modern  English  ladies,'  suggested  Steinmetz 
quietly. 

'  Yes ;  but  she  objects  to  honest  dirt,'  said  Catrina  coldly. 
'  May  I  go  in  ?  ' 

Steinmetz  did  not  move. 

'  I  think  not.  This  Moscow  man  is  eccentric.  He  likes  to  do 
good  sub  rosa.  He  prefers  to  be  alone.' 

Catrina  tried  to  look  into  the  cottage ;  but  Karl  Steinmetz,  as 
we  know,  was  fat,  and  filled  up  the  whole  doorway. 

'  I  should  like  to  thank  him  for  coming  to  us,  or,  at  least,  to 
offer  him  hospitality.  I  suppose  one  cannot  pay  him.' 

'  No  ;  one  cannot  pay  him,'  answered  Steinmetz  gravely. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  From  the  interior  of  the  cottage 
came  the  murmured  gratitude  of  the  peasants,  broken  at  times  by 
a  wail  of  agony — the  wail  of  a  man.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sound  to 
hear.  Catrina  heard  it,  and  it  twisted  her  plain,  strong  face  in  a 
sudden  spasm  of  sympathy. 

Again  she  made  an  impatient  little  movement. 

'  Let  me  go  in,'' she  urged.     '  I  may  be  able  to  help.' 

Steinmetz  shook  his  head. 

*  Better  not ! '  he  said.     '  Besides,  your  life  is  too  precious  to 
these  poor  people  to  run  unnecessary  risks.' 

She  gave  a  strange,  bitter  laugh. 

'  And  what  about  you  ?  '  she  said.  '  And  Paul  ? ' 

'  You  never  hear  of  Paul  going  into  any  of  the  cottages,' 
snapped  Steinmetz  sharply.  '  For  me  it  is  different.  You  have 
never  heard  that  of  Paul.' 

'  No,'  she  answered  slowly ;  '  and  it  is  quite  right.  His  life 

.  .  .  it  is  different  for  him.  How  .  .  how  is  Paul?' 
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'  He  is  well,  thank  you.' 

Steinmetz  glanced  down  at  her.  She  was  looking  across  the 
plains  beyond  the  boundless  pine  forests  that  lay  between  Thors 
and  the  Volga. 

'  Quite  well,'  he  went  on,  kindly  enough.  '  He  hopes  to  ride 
over  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  Countess  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day.' 

And  the  keen,  kind  eyes  saw  what  they  expected  in  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  lamp. 

At  this  moment  Steinmetz  was  pushed  aside  from  within,  and 
a  hulking  young  man  staggered  out  into  the  road,  propelled  from 
behind  with  considerable  vigour.  After  him  came  a  shower  of 
clothes  and  bedding. 

'  Pah ! '  exclaimed  Steinmetz,  spluttering.  '  Himmel !  What 
filth  !  Be  careful,  Catrina  ! ' 

But  Catrina  had  slipped  past  him.  In  an  instant  he  had 
caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

'  Come  back  ! '  he  cried.     '  You  must  not  go  in  there.' 

She  was  just  over  the  threshold. 

'You  have  some  reason  for  keeping  me  out,'  she  returned, 
wriggling  in  his  strong  grasp.  '  I  will  ...  I  will ! ' 

"With  a  twist  she  wrenched  herself  free  and  went  into  the 
dimly  lighted  room. 

Almost  immediately  she  gave  a  mocking  laugh. 

'  Paul ! '  she  said. 


(To  "be  continued.') 
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NEWCASTLE,  November  19. — Just  as  I  come  into  court,  this  dark 
November  morning,  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  exhibiting  to 
the  jury  the  knife  that  did  the  deed,  that  let  out  the  young  girl's 
life.  He  holds  it  in  his  left  hand ;  the  blade  lies  in  bright  stain- 
lessness  against  his  Queen's-Counsel  lawn  cuffs,  with  Dutch  clean- 
liness and  sharpness.  The  court  is  lit  by  gas-jets  that  are  out  of 
sight  above  the  flat  ground-glass  roof;  the  great  chamber  is  full 
of  a  tawny  haze,  as  though  all  were  being  looked  at  through  dim, 
smoked,  yellow  glass.  Here  and  there,  in  the  crowded  galleries 
and  in  the  mounting  hemicircle  of  seats  behind  the  dock,  are 
vivid  splashes  of  scarlet — the  prisoner's  comrades,  who  have  come 
to  see  the  last  of  him.  Burly  Northumbrian  policemen  with 
long  wands,  the  more  dandified  servants  of  the  High  Sheriff  in 
yellow  and  black  thread  shoulder-knots,  stand  about,  incurious. 
From  the  right-hand  gallery,  craning  over  the  rail,  hangs  many 
a  breathless  pretty  Newcastle  girl,  flutteringly  drawn  within  the 
palpitating  attraction  of  the  tragedy  :  tender  hearts  beating  with 
pity,  with  horror,  with  fearful  delight.  They  would  like  to  be 
loved  like  that,  almost  well  enough  to  be  stabbed  to  death ;  the 
hero  then  to  be  led  unfaltering  to  the  scaffold,  fateful  Julian  Sorel 
of  the  Line. 

And  in  the  dock  sits  the  protagonist.  He  is  a  young  soldier, 
barely  of  age,  barely  full  grown.  He  has  a  round,  rather  flat  face, 
suffused  even  to  the  forehead  with  a  curious  uniform  pink.  His 
hair  is  worn  in  the  appropriate  Tommy  Atkins  swoop ;  under  the 
haze  of  gas  the  eyes  are  shadowed  into  veritable  caverns,  as  deep 
as  those  of  the  tortured  (Edipe  roi.  He  sits  there  with  his  head 
thrown  slightly  back,  looking  from  witness  to  judge,  and  occasion- 
ally sidelong  at  the  jury ;  he  gives  little  dry  coughs  behind  his 
hand  (noticeable,  the  niceties  of  demeanour,  even  of  the  murderer), 
and  then  looks  down  at  his  boots,  or  up  at  the  gallery.  Perfectly 
unconcerned ;  one  might  fairly  say,  apparently  the  least  interested 
person  in  court.  And  yet  the  young  fellow  is  as  it  were  already 
pinioned  and  in  the  hangman's  grasp.  In  the  language  of  the 
bar,  '  deader  case '  never  was.  Perhaps  it  is  his  very  hopelessness 
that  takes  away  all  his  interest. 
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Poor  Mary  M.'s  murder  can  be  best  described  by  the  reverend 
gentleman  who,  unhappily,  saw  it.  He  was  out  on  his  tricycle,  a 
July  evening,  getting  on  to  half-past  eight,  going  slowly,  owing 
to  some  accident  to  the  machine,  when  some  distance  ahead  of 
him,  in  the  dusk,  he  sees  mannikin  figures  struggling  on  the 
ground ;  one  of  the  figures  lying,  as  he  choicely  says,  prone  •  the 
other  above,  striking  fiercely,  three  times,  down.  In  the  purity 
of  the  reverend  gentleman's  heart  he  takes  them  for  choir-boys 
larking ;  just  as  Lord  Spencer  from  the  Viceregal  Lodge  thought 
the  Phoenix  Park  assassins  were  wrestling  for  fun.  As  he  draws 
slowly  closer,  the  uppermost  figure  leaps  up,  and  he  sees  it  holds 
a  knife ;  he  sees  the  other  figure  is  a  woman's.  '  I  got  off  my 
machine,'  says  the  reverend  gentleman,  in  that  absurd  first-lesson 
voice  most  of  the  clergy  see  fit  to  assume,  '  and  I  called  out,  "  Stop 
him ! "  I  pursued  him  some  way,  and  seeing  I  could  not  cateh 
him,  I  returned  to  the  poor  creature,  who  had  struggled  to  her 
feet.  She  was  bleeding  profusely ' ;  and  then  the  old  undergraduate 
breaks  out,  and  he  adds,  quite  naturally,  '  awfully  ! — frightfully  ! ' 
They  carried  her  into  the  vestry  of  the  church  outside  of  which  it 
all  occurred,  and  there  poor  Mary  ,almost  immediately  expired, 
within  three  minutes,  just  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

In  the  meantime  the  soldier,  unpursued  (in  civilian  clothes, 
but  wearing  a  cruel  red),  makes  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  public- 
house  and  has  a  pot  of  whisky  (two  glasses)  and  sixpenn'orth  of 
bread-and-cheese.  He  cleans  the  brand-new  knife  and  consumes 
his  bread-and-cheese  with  it.  The  landlord  says  he|s  quite  sober, 
but  flustered.  People  come  in  and  begin  to  talk  about  the  murder, 
and  the  young  fellow  says,  '  I  saw  the  murder ;  a  soldier  did  it. 
I  am  a  soldier  myself.'  A  little  later  he  calls  for  paper  and  pen 
and  ink  and  writes  out  a  full  confession,  and  just  before  he  goes 
he  hands  it  to  the  landlord.  '  Don't  open  it  till  five  minutes  after 
I've  gone,'  and  out  he  saunters,  about  eleven  o'clock. 

The  landlord  waits,  opens  the  paper,  reads  it,  horror-struck,  and 
goes  for  the  police.  At  one  in  the  morning  Samuel  E.  is  arrested 
close  by,  wandering  about,  with  the  knife  open  in  his  fist.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  use  it ;  gives  it  up  at  once.  He  asks  if  she 
is  dead,  and  if  he  can  see  her,  and  they  tell  him  to-morrow.  He 
says :  '  We  had  a  quarrel  or  two  behind  a  hedge,  and  then,  when 
we  got  on  the  road  and  I  was  leaving  her,  she  came  to  me  and  put 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  then  the  idea  came  into  my  head, 
and  I  struck  her.  But  the  reason  for  it  shall  never  cross  my  lips.' 
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Truly,  as  his  poor  old  father  said,  trembling  with  grief,  '  Sam  has 
done  for  himself  this  time.' 

There  is  an  air  about  the  dead  girl's  father  (poor  -child !  she 
was  only  seventeen)  at  once  dignified,  sorrowful,  and  just,  that  is 
extremely  touching.  He  describes  himself  as  a  labourer,  but  with 
his  soldierly  bearing,  clipped  moustache,  decent  black  overcoat,  he 
more  suggests  and  resembles  a  retired  lieutenant-colonel  fallen  on 
evil  days,  his  savings  lost  through  the  failure  of  a  bank.  There 
is  a  manly  ring  in  his  voice,  an  evident  desire  to  tell  nothing  but 
the  truth,  an  evident  appreciation  of  the  terrible  position  of  the 
man  in  the  dock,  that  makes  his  figure  almost  heroic.  And  yet 
there  can  be  nothing  about  him  of  that  dismal  insensibility  one 
finds  so  often  in  the  lower  orders — not  fortitude,  any  more  than 
the  Indian's  is  fortitude,  but  sheer,  blank  vacancy  of  feeling  ;  for 
I  am  told  of  a  scene  at  his  daughter's  graveside  when  he  stood 
there,  solitary  and  tremendous,  calling  down  vengeance  on  the 
murderer,  vowing  himself  to  the  lawful  pursuit.  He  wants  nothing 
but  the  law,  will  tell  nothing  but  the  strict  truth.  '  My  daughter 
and  the  prisoner  seemed  on  very  good  terms,'  he  says ;  '  they  had 
no  words ;  they  were  very  affectionate ;  they  were  to  have  been 
married.' 

If  Samuel  E.  does  not  tell  us  the  reason  why  he  did  it,  we 
shall  never  learn  it  now.  He  was  at  tea  at  the  house  on  the 
Sunday,  when  they  were  all  on  the  best  of  terms.  On  the  Mon- 
day he  came  over  from  Strensall  Camp,  bought  a  civilian's  suit, 
and  hid  his  uniform  under  a  hedge ;  in  the  afternoon,  he  bought 
a  knife  and  had  it  sharpened  in  the  shop.  '  I  told  him  it  was 
quite  sharp  enough  for  ordinary  purposes,'  says  the  shopkeeper, 
'  but  he  insisted  on  having  it  further  sharpened.'  He  told  the 
police  he  had  meant  to  kill  the  girl  on  the  Sunday,  but  after  an 
explanation  with  her  on  Tynemouth  Pier  had  been  apparently 
satisfied,  and,  in  token  of  it,  ha*d  thrown  his  bayonet  into  the  sea. 
Strange  form  of  reconciliation  between  lovers  !  And  still  the  idea, 
the  idea  that  the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  her  to  himself  was  to 
kill  her,  beats,  bat-like,  in  that  poor  blunt  head.  He  can't  get 
away  from  it,  the  mysterious  overlapping  of  the  two  passions  of 
love  and  hate,  the  desire  of  Othello  for  the  life  of  Desdemona,  the 
animal  instinct  that  drives  the  rabbit  and  the  rat  to  devour  its 
young.  He  is  jealous,  but  not  overwhelmingly  so  ;  not  more  than 
Edwin  ever  is  of  Angelina  in  decorous  South  Kensington.  One 
reads  in  his  boyish  scrawls  from  Strensall  vague  threats  of  his 
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coming  over  when  she  least  expects  it,  of  his  having  been  told  of 
her  walking  about  with  '  two  Scotch  fellers  ; '  but  that  is  all.  At 
such  times,  in  decorous  stucco  South  Kensington,  when  Angelina 
dances  more  than  twice  with  another,  Edwin  gnashes  his  teeth  and 
goes  off  to  the  refreshment-room ;  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  go  to  the 
stores  (with  somebody  else's  ticket)  and  buy  a  knife.  It  seems  to 
be  just  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  their  heads,  their  chances  of 
education,  the  being  brought  up  amongst  '  nice  people,'  to  whom 
murder  and  violence  are  as  foreign  a  notion  as  cold  poison.  It's 
very  hard,  isn't  it,  to  be  hanged  for  the  shape  of  one's  skull  ? 

And  so  the  trial  goes  on,  the  witnesses  come  and  go.  Wit- 
nesses from  the  public-house,  gossips,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
with  ridiculous  broad  faces,  absolutely  expressionless  as  the  fat 
wife's  who  ambles  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  Hogarth's  print  of 
'  Afternoon.'  They  say  things  that  occasionally  raise  a  titter. 
The  woman  who  sold  the  civilian  suit  corrects  counsel  when  he 
says  he  believes  she  keeps  an  old-clothes  shop.  '  Not  an  old- 
clothes  shop  ;  I  am  a  wardrobe-dealer.'  Even  the  prisoner  smiles. 
He  looks  quite  cheerful,  merry,  boyish. 

As  the  morning  wears  away  I  -look  round  the  court :  at  the 
reporters,  one  with  a  head  strikingly  resembling  the  bust  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  others  young  and  smart,  with  the  fashionable 
turn-down  collars  and  a  general  detached  air  of  only  just  doing  a 
little  reporting  on  the  way  to  something  more  worthy  of  their 
style  and  talents  ;  at  the  jury,  with  all  the  different  types  :  the 
inattentive,  the  puzzled,  the  sympathetic,  the  angry,  the  conscien- 
tious who  takes  notes,  the  bored  who  yawns  and  smooths  his  hair. 
They  look  neither  particularly  attentive  nor  over-intelligent,  but 
somehow  those  twelve  rather  dull  men  almost  invariably  manage 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Juries  very  rarely  make  a  mistake,  unless  it 
be  on  what  one  may  fairly  call  the  right  side.  I  have  occasionally 
heard  a  wrongful  acquittal,  never  a  wrongful  conviction. 

And  down  among  the  solicitors  sits  somebody's  little  boy,  who 
has  been  brought  into  court  to  see  the  man  tried  for  his  life.  He 
looks  like  Phiz's  drawing  of  David  Copperfield — Dickens  himself 
at  twelve  must  have  looked  just  like  that,  with  his  rough,  bright 
hair,  his  pretty  colour,  his  rapt  expression.  He  wears  a  chrysan- 
themum in  his  buttonhole,  and  he  never  takes  his  eyes  off  the 
witnesses,  nor  off  his  lordship's  grave  face  when,  under  the  pendu- 
lous black  cap,  he  carries  out  the  inevitable  verdict  of  the  jury  and 
sentences  the  prisoner  to  death. 
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Samuel  E.  has  nothing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounced  on  him  according  to  law.  At  the  chaplain's 
deep  Amen  !  he  turns  to  leave  the  dock,  nods  brightly,  and  smiles 
to  the  comrades  who  stand  up  to  see  him  descend  the  stairs, 
down  to  the  cells  below  the  court,  out  of  their  sight  for  ever. 

I  hear  afterwards  that  he  dies  with  perfect  coolness,  without 
bravado,  but  with  complete  calm  ;  that  the  pink  colour  never 
leaves  his  face,  even  when  he  stands  'on  the  scaffold.  And  he 
never  gives  the  reason. 

As  I  stroll  up  to  lodgings  I  hear  the  newspaper-boys  in  Grey 
Street  shouting  out  the  verdict,  and  I  meet  the  little  chap  from 
the  solicitors'  seats,  walking  about  with  his  hand  in  his  father's. 
His  expression  is  as  rapt  and  angelic  as  ever,  but  the  chrysanthe- 
mum droops  fatefully.  .  .  . 

I  heard  last  night  as  strange  a  true  tale  of  circumstantial  evidence 
as  ever  was  disbelieved  in  an  impossible  shilling  shocker. 

Eccola  !  Murder  committed  in  the  North  of  England,  mur- 
derer undiscovered,  case  being  rapidly  forgotten,  passing  away 
(important  clues  and  all)  into  the  limbo  of  undiscovered  crime. 
The  actual  perpetrator  is  in  prison  for  some  other  offence  in  the 
South  (the  general  explanation,  by  the  way,  of  undiscovered  crime), 
and  there,  wearying  of  his  life  and  the  unremitting  attentions  of 
the  warders,  he  confesses  to  the  murder  and  demands  to  be  hanged 
and  set  at  rest. 

I  sometimes  think  that,  if  ever  I  commit  a  murder,  the  first 
step  I  shall  take  towards  completely  averting  suspicion  will  be  to 
go  and  give  myself  up  for  it  at  the  nearest  police-station.  The 
police  appear  to  have  so  inherent  a  dislike  to  anyone  discovering 
anything  but  themselves,  have  such  a  deep  contempt  for  the 
methods  of  the  amateur  (even  the  amateur-perpetrator),  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  get  oneself  arrested,  much  less 
tried,  on  one's  own  initiative.  The  sergeant  refuses  to  take  the 
charge,  declares  from  your  natural  agitation  you  have  been  drink- 
ing heavily  the  past  few  weeks,  or  suffer  from  delusions ;  and, 
instead  of  being  taken  as  of  right  to  a  cell,  you  are  conducted  to  the 
door,  with  the  polite  intimation  that  you  must  think  yourself  lucky 
for  not  getting  into  serious  trouble  as  the  originator  of  a  i'uLse 
charge  and  the  laying  of  further  burdens  of  investigation  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  much-overworked  and  highly  intelligent  body. 

Such  seemed  likely  to  be  the  disposal  of  the  murderer  confessed 
from  the  South  when  they  brought  him  up  to  be  tried  in  the 
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North.  Nobody  believed  him.  I  imagine  he  would  have  been 
acquitted,  with  a  solemn  warning  from  his  lordship  on  the  rude 
folly  of  taking  up  the  valuable  time  of  the  court,  when  actually 
(I  believe  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings)  a  morning  bather 
in  the  Serpentine  struck  his  head  or  his  heel,  diving,  against  the 
murdered  man's  pocket-book,  where  it  had  been  thrown  two  years 
before,  almost  immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  by 
the  murderer.  It  had  lain  two  years  in  the  Serpentine  waters, 
overpassed  by  many  a  morning  and  evening  head  and  heel ;  and 
in  the  pocket  qf  it  they  found,  plainly  legible,  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  crime,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  man  who  after- 
wards confessed  to  it. 

That  would  be  a  little  crude,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith's 
series ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  writers  of  shockers  are  very  wel- 
come to  it.  Though  I  don't  say  it  is  possible,  I  affirm  it  to  be  true. 
DURHAM,  November  22.— The  fat  and  uneasy  young  man  in 
the  dock  quivers  like  a  jelly,  and  rubs  one  hand  uneasily  over 
another  between  the  spikes.  He  is  being  tried  for  bigamy.  He 
was  arrested  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  country.  '  It's  a  good  job 
you  caught  me,'  he  naively  remarks  to  the  inspector.  '  I  was  just 
off  to  South  Africa.'  Semper  aliquid  novi  refert  Africa. 

Bigamy  looms  large  in  a  theatrical  sense,  but,  regarded  closely, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  really  comes  to  very  little.  Prisoner 
has  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  wife  (faults  on  both  sides),  and  they 
arrange  to  part,  for  better,  for  worse.  He  has  employment  as 
travelling  bill-inspector  for  the  pantomime,  and,  going  home  late 
one  night,  he  meets  a  poor  Tearsheet,  whom  he  questions  as  to  her 
distress.  He  learns  this  and  that,  and,  mainly,  that  she  wants  to 
go  home  to  her  people.  He  takes  her  home,  and  a  tenderness 
springs  up  between  them  ;  after  a  little  queer  courting,  he  marries 
her — that  is,  goes  through  the  ceremony,  thinking  he  sufficiently 
protects  himself  against  the  law  by  telling  her  and  her  people 
that  he  is  married  already.  Perfectly  clear,  the  ceremony  is  gone 
through  for  respectability's  sake  alone,  and,  in  their  estimation, 
has  nothing  sacramental  about  it. 

The  second  wife  (Tearsheet  married  and  done  for)  keeps 
conveniently  out  of  the  way ;  doesn't  appear  before  us  in  court  at 
all.  Her  stepfather  swears  positively  he'd  no  idea  the  prisoner 
was  already  married.  He  is  seized  with  almost  complete  deafness 
in  cross-examination,  in  the  manner  of  witnesses  who  don't  want 
to  hear  too  much.  He  may  swear  what  he  likes,  like  Benedick 
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talking,  but  nobody  marks  him.  Somehow,  let  a  witness  swear 
what  he  will,  there  is  that  about  truth  that  stands  out  even  in 
the  witness-box.  It  is  perfectly  clear  he  knew  all  about  it,  and 
was  glad  to  get  Tearsheet  off  his  hands  at  any  price. 

I  meet  him  afterwards  outside  the  court,  eating  a  stale  bun 
out  of  a  paper  bag,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  world  and  the 
course  of  justice  therein,  grumbling  between  the  mouthfuls  to 
a  female  friend. 

For  the  defence  they  call  the  prisoner's  mother  and  wife.  The 
mother  is  an  old  dame,  dressed  in  black  beaded  bonnet  and  a 
striped  black  jacket,  with  a  weary  criss-crossed  face  of  tired 
trouble.  She  says  she  went  to  Tearsheet's  home  and  told  them 
all  her  son  was  already  another's.  She  is  "evidently  speaking  the 
truth.  The  prisoner's  wife  makes  a  touching  little  appeal  to  be 
allowed  to  take  her  fat  young  man  home  unpunished.  As  she 
turns  her  head  I  see  a  pulse  in  her  throat,  beating  like  a  small 
heart,  speaking  eloquently  to  her  woe.  Two  of  'her  children  are 
very  ill,  she  says  ;  she  doesn't  believe  one  of  them  will  be  alive  on 
her  return.  The  fat  young  man  quivers  dolorously  and,  rubbing 
his  hands,  looks  up  at  the  judge  like  a  puppy  that  doesn't  know* 
whether  he's  going  to  be  beaten  or  caressed. 

For  the  result,  he  is  mercifully  released  on  his  own  recog- 
nisances of  501.  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon.  He  looks 
round  with  alacrity  for  his  hat,  and  steps  out  of  the  dock  to  rejoin 
his  little  wife,  with  her  broad  felt  hat  and  sharp  nose.  Let  us 
hope  they  will  agree  together  better  in  future ;  that  there  will  be 
no  more  what  she  calls  '  clashes  about  women ; '  that  the  fat 
young  man  will  keep  his  quivering  sensibility  within  lawful 
bounds.  Knight-errantry  can  so  easily  become  an  illicit  calling. 

Friday. — The  deputy-clerk  of  assize  calls  in  clear  herald  tones, 
'  Thomas  Leinster  Sinclair,  come  forth  and  surrender  yourself,  or 
you  will  forfeit  your  recognisances.'  He  calls  it,  rather  half- 
heartedly, three  times.  Not  a  sign  in  court  of  Thomas  Leinster 
Sinclair;  not  a  sound,  except  the  dry,  incredulous  cough  of  a 
county  policeman.  '  What's  the  good  of  that  nonsense  ? '  the 
cough  seems  to  say  ;  '  Sinclair  was  seen  in  Liverpool  on  Monday. 
Why,  he's  in  mid- Atlantic  by  now.  Gret  on  with  something  else, 
do!' 

Then  the  deputy-clerk  calls  thrice  on  the  bail :  '  Matthew 
Thompson  and  Thomas  Edward  Brigham,  come  forth  and  produce 
the  body  of  Thomas  Leinster  Sinclair,  or  you  will  forfeit  your 
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recognisances.'  But  the  bail,  not  having  the  body,  cannot  produce 
it.  They  look  uncommonly  piteous ;  as  well  they  may,  having 
pledged  themselves  for  Sinclair's  appearance  to  the  tune  of  250?. 
apiece. 

I  am  sorry  we  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  trying  Mr. 
Sinclair,  for  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  his  method 
of  executing"  it  (always  supposing  him  guilty),  are  neither  of  them 
without  interest — savouring,  indeed,  again  of  our  young  friend 
the  shocker. 

He  is  charged  with  setting  fire  to  the  steamship  of  which  he  is 
part  owner ;  and  on  the  principle  that  if  you  want  a  thing  done 
you  should  do  it  yourself  (especially  a  crime),  it  is  asserted  he 
disguised  himself,  and  se  successfully  that,  undetected,  he  moved 
among  his  own  crew,  and  in  the  silent  watches  off  Flamborough 
Head  so  knowingly  arranged  the  paraffin  and  the  esparto  grass 
down  in  the  hold — why,  one  can  see  it  all  from  here,  as  our  lively 
neighbours  say.  • 

To  reduce  the  story  to  briefest  outline,  it  is  this.  Steamship 
arrives  in  London  Docks  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Tuesday ; 
and  on  the  Wednesday,  Sinclair,  who  has  come  down  from  New- 
castle in  his  character  of  part  owner,  goes  on  board  her.  There 
are  certain  affairs  to  regulate  :  the  captain  has  died  on  the  way 
out  to  Lisbon,  and  so  on ;  but  once  they  are  over  Sinclair  leaves, 
to  go  home  to  Newcastle  by  rail,  merely  mentioning  casually  to 
the  new  captain  as  he  goes  that  he  has  given  a  passage  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tyne  to  a  respectable  man — '  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
the  way,  captain  ' — who  will  come  on  board  next  day,  the  Thursday, 
just  before  she  leaves  the  river.  Will  the  captain  give  him  the 
second  mate's  berth  aft  ?  Captain  gives  sailor-like  nod,  and  away 
goes  Sinclair,  presumably  homewards  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Next  day  (Thursday  afternoon,  March  1),  about  five,  there 
steps  on  board  the  respectable  deaf  and  dumb  passenger.  He 
wears  a  beard,  a  cloth  cap,  coat  collar  turned  up,  rug  round  his 
shoulders,  rather  muffling  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  blandly 
hands  his  letter  of  recommendation  from  Sinclair  to  the  mate,  as 
though  he  believed  him  to  be  the  captain  (not  a  bad  piece  of 
business  that !),  and  then,  on  being  motioned,  to  the  captain 
himself.  The  letter  remarks,  by  the  way,  that  the  respectable 
man  is  dumb,  but  not  deaf ;  Sinclair,  apparently,  having  recon- 
sidered the  advisability  of  not  over-inflicting  himself;  always 
supposing  Sinclair  and  the  passenger  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as 
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the  Crown  asserts,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  chance  of 
proving. 

The  passenger,  though  respectable,  is  lonely  and  obscure. 
Naturally,  he  cannot  speak,  but  when  addressed  by  cheerful  and 
communicative  tars  he  emits  morose  noises  from  the  back  of  the 
throat  that  much  distress  them.  The  day  he  chiefly  spends 
sitting  on  his  berth,  wrapped  in  his  rug ;  once  only  so  far  forgetting 
himself  (according  to  the  black  cook)  as  to  bid  him  enter  when  he 
knocks  with  tea.  The  night  he  mostly  spends  on  deck,  wandering 
about,  a  humped  figure,  either  vainly  searching  for  his  lost  voice 
among  the  many  wandering  tones  of  ocean,  or  (as  the  prosecution 
suspect)  looking  for  a  likely  spot  to  drop  the  paraffin  among  the 
esparto  grass.  Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  fire  breaks  out. 
The  sea  is  calm,  they  are  not  far  from  the  shore,  boats  are 
plentiful ;  however  devouring  the  flames,  there  is  not  much 
danger,  even  for  a  poor  dumb  passenger.  Hatches  are  battened 
down,  and  the  steamship,  still  afire,  reaches  the  Tyne  in  safety  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Thereupon,  mysteriously  as  he  came  on 
board,  mysteriously  disappears  the  respectable  passenger.  He 
waits  not  to  thank  the  captain  for  his  hospitality ;  no  one  even 
sees  him  go.  From  that  time  to  this  no  trace  of  the  man  wno  is 
dumb  but  not  deaf  has  been  discovered.  Sinclair,  on  being 
interrogated,  says  he  understood  he  was  a  commercial  traveller ; 
he  met  him  by  accident  in  a  restaurant  in  the  city,  when  he 
presented  him  with  a  letter  begging  a  passage.  Credat  Judceus. 
Why,  a  commercial  traveller,  however  respectable,  can  scarcely 
get  along  without  a  voice;  one  might  as  well  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  dumb  auctioneer. 

Coincident  with  the  disappearance  of  the  passenger,  Sinclair 
turns  up  in  a  waterside  public-house,  dirty,  shaky,  unshorn,  de- 
manding whisky,  drinking  it  neat.  One  of  his  crew  even  meets 
him  shortly,  and  tells  him  of  the  misfortune  to  the  ship  of  which 
he  is  part  owner.  He  was  not  so  much  moved  as  one  might 
expect ;  he  says  he  will  go  down  and  have  a  look  at  her  to-morrow. 
For  the  rest — 

Nay,  dry  the  starting  tear  ;  she  was  heavily  insured. 

All  might  yet  be  well  if  Sinclair  would  only  tell  us,  like 
Lazarus,  where  he  was  those  three  days — Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday.  He  has  a  tale,  of  course,  but  really,  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  it  won't  wash.  He  says  that  on  Thursday  afternoon 
he  was  going  clown  to  Woolwich ;  that  he  went  for  refreshment 
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at  Cannon  Street  into  the  second-class  refreshment-room  (where 
an  intelligent  officer  has  discovered  there  isn't  such  a  thing),  that 
coming  out  he  fell  into  clutches  seductive,  disreputable,  was 
carried  off  N.,  and  abode  there  till  Saturday  morning,  when,  sick 
and  shivering,  he  took  the  train  home  from  King's  Cross,  and 
reached  Newcastle  just  in  time  to  meet  his  petty  officer  with  the 
news  of  the  fire.  All  Friday  he  was  so  bad  he  kept  the  house, 
and  even  sent  for  the  doctor.  So  he  says. 

Thomas  Leinster  Sinclair,  all  may  yet  be  well  if  only  you  will 
give  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  doctor,  some  other  indica- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  town  that  sheltered  you  than  the  vague 
letter  N.  Why,  N.  is  no  more  use  to  us  than  M. 

But  Sinclair  prefers  to  borrow  501.  from  his  trusting  bail  '  for 
legal  expenses,'  and  to  be  seen  with  it  in  Liverpool  on  the  Monday. 
He  is  polite  enough  to  write  his  lordship  the  judge  of  assize  a 
letter  in  which  he  is  '  deeply  sorry  that  I  shall  not  stand  before 
you  on  Thursday,  as  the  rapid  accumulation  of  worry  has  caused 
my  Brain-power  to  give  in,'  ending  with  the  poetic  announcement : 
*  therefore,  with  the  deepest  Kegret,  I  efface  myself  from  the  world  ; ' 
which  may  mean  anything  from  an  alias  to  growing  a  beard,  but, 
seeing  the  501.,  scarcely  portends  suicide.  His  lordship's  reply  is 
to  immediately  issue  a  bench  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  we  get  on 
to  something  else. 

YORK,  November  29. — The  sun  streams  into  court  in  broad 
and  genial  patches.  It  is  so  like-  Nature  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  being  really  effective,  for  the  sunlight  always  avoids  the  dock. 
Perhaps  the  luminary  thinks  that,  amid  all  this  mere  crowd  of 
coiners,  burglars,  thieves,  stack-firers,  sacrilegists,  there  is  no  one 
of  sufficient  eminence  to  throw  his  shafts  at,  Haymarket  Theatre 
fashion. 

They  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  utility  men  and  women  on 
the  huge  stage  of  crime.  Battered  females  who  weep,  who  have 
come  to  it  through  drink,  who  curtsey  with  mouldy  gentility  when 
they  get  four  months ;  a  pianist  at  a  free-and-easy  in  a  red  shawl 
who,  merely  to  oblige  a  friend,  sold  a  stolen  watch  ;  a  shy  servant- 
girl  in  a  broad  straw  hat,  for  breaking  and  entering  her  late 
master's  house  and' carry  ing  off  clocks  and  clothes  ;  a  decent  post- 
mistress in  black,  with  a  comfortable,  cook-like  air,  who,  trade 
being  bad  at  her  little  shop,  has  been  abstracting  coin  from  the 
letters  entrusted  to  her.  Counsel  delivers  a  flowery  debating- 
society  harangue  on  her  behalf,  by  which  he  makes  it  clear  that 
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the  real  criminals  are  the  public,  for  putting  temptation  in  the 
way  of  respectable  officials  by  sending  registered  letters.  If  there 
were  no  registered  letters,  there  would  be  no  thieves.  Counsel 
gives  me  the  impression  of  thinking  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
selection  of  his  phrases  and  the  rounding  of  his  periods  than  of 
his  client,  who,  when  at  last  he  sits  down,  gets  twelve  months  for 
his  pains.  Succeeded  by  a  sturdy  rogue  who,  being  benighted, 
broke  into  a  church  and  drank  the  sacramental  wine  (any  port  in 
a  storm),  and,  not  content  with  that,  made  himself  up  a  bed  in  the 
vestry  on  the  crisp  and  immaculate  surplices.  Impudent  fellow  ! 
eighteen  months.  And  yet  sacrilege  seems  a  heavy  gun  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  a  man  just  for  procuring  himself  a  night's  lodging  ;  while 
arson  scarcely  seems  fairly  to  describe  the  misadventure  of  John 
Cyrill,  who  has  fired  his  master's  stack.  He  is  a  startled-looking 
youth  with  fresh  cheeks  and  long  ridges  of  terror  on  his  forehead. 
He  says  he  was  going  to  his  master's  farm  '  to  take  some  curd  cans 
and  baskets,'  and  he  just  stopped  behind  the  stack  to  light  a 
cigarette.  [It  appears  that  all  the  hinds  in  these  parts  smoke 
cigarettes.]  He  threw  away  the  match,  carelessly  enough,  into  the 
stack,  which  instantly  flamed ;  into  the  stack  also,  in  panic,  went 
the  cigarette.  When  the  police  and  the  brigade  came,  there  was 
John  Cyrill  standing  by,  with  chattering  jaw,  too  frightened  to 
explain  what  a  mere  accident  it  all  was.  The  intelligent  officer, 
struck  with  such  manifest  evidence  of  guilt,  at  once  arrested  him. 
'  I  charged  him  with  wilf 'ly  and  felawnously  setting  fire  to  the 
stack.'  But  the  jury  think  otherwise,  and  at  once  acquit  him ; 
whereupon  John  Cyrill's  lines  of  terror  disappear,  and  he  steps  out 
of  the  dock,  to  be  embraced  by  an  agitated  mother,  and  we  get  on 
to  something  else.  .  .  . 

Now,  in  almost  every  circuit  town  you  go  to,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  grand  jury  make  a  presentment  that  the  lash 
should  be  inflicted  on  these  hideous  ruffians  who  assault  women 
and  children.  I  am  amazed  that  the'  presentment,  after  going 
through  the  farce  of  being  forwarded  to  what  is  called  the  proper 
quarter,  is  never  acted  on,  never  even  paid  any  further  attention 
to,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  lash 
can  only  be  given  for  robbery  with  violence,  and  the  terror  in 
which  it  is  held  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  though  the  robber 
will  often  plead  guilty  to  the  robbery,  he  will  always  deny  the 
violence  with  all  the  blasphemy  of  which  he  is  master.  Only 
yesterday  a  couple  of  scoundrels  who  had  robbed  and  assaulted  an 
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old  man,  admitted  the  robbery,  but  called  on  the  Creator  to  '  strike 
them  stiff'  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  violence.  They  knew 
very  well  that  would  lay  them  open  to  be  flogged. 

December  1. — At  York  we  have  three  murders;  altogether,  a 
heavier  assize  than  has  been  known  here  for  years.  All  over  the 
country  it's  the  same  story  ;  at  this  present  moment  there  are  no 
less  than  six  men  lying  under  sentence  of  death  on  the  different 
circuits.  I  imagine  this  recrudescence  of  crimes  of  violence  is  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  wet  summer.  Men  can't  get  out  of 
doors ;  they  go  to  the  public-houses,  they  drink  heavily,  and  if 
they  don't  start  fighting  there,  they  carry  their  '  nasty  tempers ' 
home  to  wives  grown  irritable,  from  want  of  sunshine,  in  damp 
cottages.  Let  anyone  test  his  own  feelings  in  constant  rain  in 
August  and  September,  and  then  translate  them,  for  heightening 
purposes,  into  close  interiors,  crowded  with  wet  children  and  all 
the  discomforts  of  a  small  home.  Men  given  to  violence  brood 
more  in. wet  weather,  and,  as  boots  grow  mildewed,  so  in  such 
minds  there  springs  a  fungus  that  impels  to  crime. 

So  was  it,  doubtless,  with  Stonehouse,  who  sits  in  the  dock 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  wears  the  pallid  mask 
of  Laocoon,  the  same  tense,  half-opened  mouth  and  ridged  fore- 
head. All  day  he  sits,  in  ghastly  struggle  with  the  hangman's 
rope  in  place  of  the  sea-serpent.  When,  finally,  a  merciful  jury 
convict  him  of  manslaughter  only,  and  the  rope  falls  away,  you 
see  Laocoon  as  he  might  have  looked  if  he  had  won  in  the  despe- 
rate encounter,  and,  with  his  boys,  watched  the  baffled  monsters 
cleave  once  more  the  blue  waters  of  the  ^Egean.  When  he  hears 
the  verdict  he  closes  his  mouth,  the  face  clears,  he  looks  twenty 
years  younger. 

Not  so  fortunate  David  Bell,  charged  with  killing  his  landlady 
at  Middlesbrough.  He  won't  sit  down  ;  in  his  heavy  overcoat,  he 
prefers  all  day  to  stand,  turning  his  sound  ear  towards  the  jury  and 
the  witnesses,  sheltering  it  with  his  hand.  Poor  squat  man, 
struggling  with  tears,  shaken  sometimes  with  his  grief;  his  is 
the  head  of  a  burgomaster  by  Franz  Hals,  without  the  bonhomie. 

He  was  a  lodger  in  the  dead  woman's  house,  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  her  and  her  children,  often  giving  them  presents. 
Little  daughter  Nellie,  with  heavy,  swimming  eyes,  dressed  in 
crape  by  the  kind  neighbours,  says  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  the  front  room,  her  mother  sewing,  Mr.  Bell  studying  the 
paper  in  a  Cardigan  jacket,  she  with  scarlet  cheeks  reading  over 
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the  coals,  her  brother,  the  boilersmith,  gone  out ;  for  though  it 
had  been  a  wet  evening,  at  a  quarter  to  eight  it  was  'just  fairing- 
up.'  Something  was  said  about  houses  and  getting  married,  and 
she  heard  her  mother,  a  very  quick-tempered  woman,  mutter,  she 
would  not  think  of  marrying  '  such  a  thing  as  you.'  And  then 
Nellie  takes  her  delightful  book  to  bed  with  her,  and  a  little  later, 
before  nine,  hearing  a  sort  of  scraping  noise,  creeps  downstairs  to 
find  her  mother  dead  on  the  hearthrug,  and  Bell  gone. 

Jane  Ayres,  the  neighbour,  with  her  honest  mottled  face,  red 
comforter,  and  knitted  shawl,  breaks  into  honest  tears  as  she 
describes  how  the  prisoner  came  rushing  in,  horror-struck,  to 
implore  help.  She  was  too  frightened  to  go  in,  and  waited  for  the 
return  of  her  husband,  who  comes  at  once ;  while,  meantime,  Bell 
goes  off  and  finds  a  policeman.  He  has  known  the  policeman 
twenty-two  years ;  they  call  each  other  Josh  and  David.  At  the 
station  the  policeman  says  to  the  sergeant :  '  Here's  a  bad  job ; 
here's  Bell  killed  his  landlady  ! '  '  You  don't  say  so,'  remarks  the 
sergeant,  stolidly  enough.  Whereupon  Bell,  '  It's  too  true.  I've 
done  the  job.  Poor  Annie  !  poor  lass !  it's  done,'  and  breaks  into 
tempestuous  weeping. 

December  3. — If  Bell's  crime  is  more  or  less  inexplicable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  motive  for  Arthur  Kendall's ;  it  was 
revenge,  that  '  sort  of  wild  justice.'  Here  are  the  facts.  Crossland, 
tried  and  acquitted  at  the  summer  York  Assizes,  had  done  all  he 
could  to  shift  the  offence,  a  very  gross  and  horrible  one,  on  to 
Kendall's  shoulders.  Acquitted  of  it,  as  I  say,  Crossland  steps  out 
of  the  dock,  while  Kendall,  failing  human  justice,  determines  to 
execute  the  criminal  himself.  All  that  night,  the  23rd  of  July,  he 
searches  for  him,  revolver  in  pocket ;  while  Crossland,  suspecting 
apparently  some  such  attempt,  doesn't  sleep  at  his  own  home,  but 
spends  the  night  at  a  friend's,  one  Russell,  for  whose  murder 
Kendall  is  now  being  tried.  A  terrible  bitterness  that,  to  start 
out  to  kill  your  foe,  to  kill  the  wrong  man,  to  have  your  foe 
appear  against  you  as  principal  witness,  sound  and  well ;  except 
for  the  sort  of  permanent  dimple  in  his  cheek  where  the  bullet 
entered  that  only  broke  his  jaw,  only  silenced  him  for  a  time 
instead  of  for  ever. 

Such  is  Arthur  Kendall's  fate,  who  is  described  in  the  calendar 
as  a  clerk,  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  well  educated.  He  is  a 
determined-looking  young  fellow,  with  high  cheek-bones,  of  some- 
what Swedish  appearance.  He  stands  during  the  whole  of  the 
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trial,  and  sends  down  constant  pencil  notes  to  his  counsel.  Cross- 
land  is  a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  chin  beard,  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  costermonger  and  a  Deal  boatman.  The  permanent 
dimple  in  his  cheek  of  Kendall's  bullet  is  very  noticeable  ;  almost 
like  a  star  in  a  plate-glass  window  fractured  by  a  stone.  Kendall 
has  marked  his  man  for  life,  if  he  has  done  nothing  else. 

There's  a  shrewd  old  shoemaker  who  appears  before  us  as 
witness,  in  appearance  half  pantaloon  and  half  Chinchilla  monkey, 
who  saw  the  whole  affair  when,  next  morning,  the  24th,  Kendall 
at  last  found  his  foe,  in  Kussell's  company,  at  work  down  at  Hull 
docks,  where  they  were  both  employed.  He  saw  Kendall  go  up  to 
Crossland  and  say  something  ('  Do  you  charge  me  with  this  ? ') ; 
he  saw  Crossland  turn  away  ('  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  what- 
ever to  say  to  you  ').  Then  he  sees  Kendall  fire  right  in  Cross- 
land's  face,  who  stumbles  and  half  falls ;  Eussell  comes  at  him 
with  a  spanner,  and  Kendall  fires  at  him,  not  before  Eussell  had 
struck  him  heavily.  Crossland  gets  up  and  runs  away,  screaming 
Murder,  round  one  of  the  outhouses,  pursued  by  Kendall,  firing 
two  more  barrels,  but  missing.  At  a  heap  of  stones  he  stumbles 
and  falls.  Something  goes  wrong  with  the  revolver  :  it  seems  to 
think  enough  has  been  done,  for  it  won't  go  off.  Kendall  stands 
over  Crossland,  screaming  and  crawling ;  Kendall,  blind  and 
impotent,  clicking  the  trigger.  Then  help  comes,  and  Kendall  is 
seized  ;  one  of  the  witnesses  says  he  has  to  bite  his  hand  to  make 
him  give  up  the  revolver. 

Dire  Dantesque  procession  over  the  dock  bridge :  Kendall, 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  blow  from  the  spanner ;  Crossland, 
assisted,  in  speechless  agony,  with  a  fractured  jaw ;  Eussei'l, 
carried,  put  into  a  cab,  driven  funereally  to  the  infirmary,  where  a 
day  or  two  later  he  dies.  See  to  what  a  pass  revenge,  that  '  sort 
of  wild  justice,'  may  lead  a  man  who  conceives  himself  wronged* 
who  owns  a  revolver,  who  has  lived  two  years  in  America. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  by  the  way,  who  saw  the  latter  part  of 
the  encounter,  and  helped  seize  Kendall,  is  a  rather  handsome, 
uneasy  young  man,  who  describes  himself  as  a  waiter  out  of  em- 
ployment. He  is  not  long  in  finding  employment  again,  for  a 
week  later  I  see  him  assisting  at  the  Law  Students  Society's 
dinner  at  Leeds,  calmly  handling  the  vegetable  dishes  instead  of 
a  half-crazed  murderer.  So,  after  assisting  at  a  tragedy,  one  falls 
back  again  into  those  ordinary  duties  of  which,  mercifully,  our 
life  is  so  largely  composed. 
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When  I  get  back  to  court  at  seven  o'clock  everyone  is  troop- 
ing away  out  into  the  dim  and  windy  night.  The  pavement  is 
wet  in  the  glistening  gaslight.  Between  the  court  and  the  castle, 
that  is  now  the  prison,  there  are,  perhaps,  thirty  paces  that  lead  to 
the  sombre  little  door  in  the  ancient  wall,  behind  which  lies  so 
much  misery  and  degradation.  It  is  so  close  to  the  court  that 
the  warders  just  walk  across  with  prisoners  to  be  tried,  back  with 
them  if  condemned,  merely  holding  them  by  the  arm.  In  the 
gloom  outside  the  gaslight  I  see  dark  figures  of  police  and  warders 
moving  across  to  the  squat,  despairing  door.  The  door  is  so  small, 
the  wall  above  so  very  high.  And  among  them  moves  a  grey 
patch.  It  is  Arthur  Kendall,  in  the  clothes  in  which  he  did  the 
deed.  The  door  opens ;  he  goes  in  alone  with  the  warder.  It  is 
closed,  and  the  police  troop  back.  He  is  condemned. 

December  *4.— There's  a  small  oval  pane  of  glass  let  into  the 
courthouse  door,  something  like  a  club  billiard-room  arrangement 
to  enable  you  to  wait  for  the  stroke,  through  which  I  can  look  in 
and  see  what  they  are  doing.  The  assize  draws  to  a  close  ;  it  is 
almost  the  last  case;  the  court  is  half-empty.  The  police  are 
yawning;  one  of  the  counsel  is  fast  asleep,  clutching  a  brief, 
dreaming  of  the  shoot  he  has  been  obliged  to  miss  while  waiting 
for  his  case  to  come  on. 

The  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  talking  to  the  jury ;  I  can  see  his 
thin  lips  move.  He  stands  just  against  and  under  the  creamy 
gas  globe  that  tops  the  iron  bar  at  the  end  of  the  dock,  between 
him  and  the  men  he  is  addressing.  He  wears  a  faded  light  coat 
with  the  collar  turned  up  ;  his  fleshless  wrists  protrude,  and  with 
bony,  knotted  hands  he  clutches  the  dock-rail.  The  face  is  small- 
featured  and  drawn — the  face  of  a  spy,  a  traitor ;  there  is  some- 
thing unutterably  base  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  Italian — a 
Florentine  villain,  pandar  to  the  Grand  Duke,  by  Delia  Robbia. 
The  narrow  skull,  with  its  boss  behind,  is  covered  with  a  dusty, 
clipped  down  ;  a  thin  growth  of  hair  sprouts  over  his  lips  and 
hollow  cheeks. 

As  I  open  the  door  the  voice  is  borne  to  me  in  dismal  creak- 
ing accents  of  faded  false  refinement — the  refinement  of  a  broken- 
down  lecturer  on  electro-biology.  He  begins  to  cry ;  he  says  it  is 
all  clue  to  misfortune  and  opium. 

Abhorred  of  men,  beyond  the  pale  of  any  possible  human 
mercy,  he  goes  to  penal  servitude  for  eight  years.  He  shuffles 
away  with  round  back  ;  he  gives  me  the  impression  of  having 
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slippers  on.  And  the  counsel,  who  has  been  fast  asleep,  dreaming 
of  the  covert-side,  gets  up  and  shouts,  '  May  it  please  your  Lord- 
ship !  Grentlemen  of  the  jury '  in  tones  of  morning  briskness 

that  bring  fresh  air,  and  youth,  and  hope  back  into  the  drowsy, 
frowsy,  crime-haunted  old  court. 

LEEDS,  December  7. — It  is  a  relief  to  get  back  onto  the  civil 
side  once  more,  with  its  placidity,  its  trivial  disputes,  its  amazing 
quodlibets  and  quidlibets  ;  summing  up  therein,  somewhat  loosely, 
all  legal  technicalities  of  affidavit,  and  Order  XIV.,  and  the  rest  of 
it.  What  a  pleasant  change  from  '  wounding  with  intent  to  kill ' 
to  the  young  man  who  has  been  merely  slandered  !  <  Thou  art  a 
young  thief  and  a  rascal ! '  are  the  precise  words  Mr.  Brown  used 
of  him.  They  have  a  pleasant  Shakespearean  flavour,  but  they 
cannot  be  justified  nor  glossed.  Mr.  Brown  won't  withdraw  them ; 
he  even  repeats  them,  stolidly  smoking  in  the  bar-parlour.  He 
snaps  his  fingers  at  solicitor's  letters,  he  cheerfully  accepts  service 
of  the  writ,  but  he  doesn't  put  in  an  appearance  in  court.  So  the 
young  man  gets  51.  damages,  and  seems  to  think  he  ought  to  have 
had  more.  For  my  part,  I  hereby  give  Mr.  Brown  notice  that  if  he 
pleases  to  call  me  a  young  thief  and  a  rascal,  and  will  pay  51.  for 
the  luxury,  he  is  welcome  to  do  it  as  often  as  the  fancy  takes  him. 

And  next  a  dismal  action  about  nails — whether  they  were  rusty 
or  not  when  sold ;  wherein  the  plaintiff  much  obscures  the  clear- 
ness of  his  evidence,  and,  I  fancy,  rather  prejudices  the  jury 
against  him  (I  know  he  prejudiced  me)  by  being  violently  shaken 
by  volleys  of  hiccoughs.  Nervousness,  I  suppose.  Verdict,  more 
or  less,  for  the  defendant.  And  after  him  a  libel  action  between 
country  doctors  and  a  bone-setter.  The  bone-setter  is  an  elderly 
farmer  with  the  head  of  a  minor  prophet  and  a  battered  tin  ear- 
trumpet  like  a  cow's  horn.  He  has  done  a  brisk  trade  in  the 
countryside  for  years  at  three  and  four  shillings  a  job,  and  has 
always  been  at  loggerheads  with  the  '  duly  qualified  medical  men ' 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Xow  that  he  is  waxing  old  his  daughter 
helps  him — wrenches  joints,  breaks  bones,  resets  them,  just  like 
a  man.  She  is  a  rough-coloured,  confident,  rather  good-looking 
young  person,  with  powerful  hands.  The  libel  was  quite  un- 
justified, and  the  doctors  get  30Z.  damages. 

Once  we  are  set  thoroughly  going  the  cause  list  shows  signs, 
as  it  always  does,  of  melting  away.  Cases  are  settled  out  of  court, 
breaches  of  promise  (I  regret  to  say)  disappear,  jurors  are  with- 
drawn, defendants  don't  show  up.  Still  there  is  enough  to  keep 
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us  employed  for  a  fortnight,  while  on  the  Crown  side  I  hear  there 
are  a  hundred  and  fourteen  prisoners. 

Here  in  the  civil  court  we  are  so  quiet,  almost  so  listless,  that 
I  can  hear  the  tuning  of  the  great  organ  outside  in  the  Victoria  Hall. 

December  15. — Libel  and  slander  between  gravediggers — 
whether  the  flowers  on  a  grave  were  kept  in  proper  order ;  a  rail- 
way case — claim  by  an  exceedingly  depressed  sanitary  inspector  for 
shock  to  his  system  by  the  undue  starting  of  a  train ;  quarrel 
between  builders  and  architects ;  quarrel  between  showmen  as 
to  whether  the  tent  hired  was  fit  and  proper  for  the  '  Vanishing 
Lady ; '  disputes  about  a  wall,  about  ancient  lights,  about  bills 
of  exchange  and  bills  of  sale ;  libel  by  one  alderman  on  an- 
other, delivered  in  a  speech  at  a  ward  meeting,  wherein  one 
gets  a  fair  notion  of  the  intensity  of  the  odium  politicum  in 
a  country  town  ;  and,  finally,  a  cause  with  which  we  get  '  stuck ' 
for  over  two  days,  all  about  a  village  green — whether  it  is  waste 
of  the  manor,  and  so  belongs  to  the  lord  thereof,  or  whether 
it  is  defendant  Lister's,  who  claims  to  have  dried  his  linen 
on  it  for  years,  as  owner.  The  back  benches  for  two  days  are 
crowded  with  ancient  inhabitants,  giving  clear  and  deliberate 
evidence  both  ways.  They  are  all  very  old  and  very  deaf,  with 
heads  like  carved  Nuremberg  pipes  :  Snug  and  Bottom,  and  Snout 
and  Starveling,  hinds  and  farmers,  and  pig-jobbers  and  dealers 
generally.  One  old  body  can't  tell  the  time,  and  doesn't  know 
how  many  pence  there  are  in  a  shilling  ;  and  one,  as  a  reason  for 
telling  the  truth,  declares  he's  too  old  to  begin  to  lie.  Nos  bons 
villageois  ! 

If  it  all  gets  a  little  dull,  I  stroll  over  to  the  other  court,  where 
I  find  the  familiar  highly  charged  atmosphere,  the  galleries  full 
of  breathless  girls  looking  down  on  the  man  in  the  dock,  who  sits 
there  despairingly  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  The  usual  police- 
man is  giving  evidence.  '  I  'rested  the  pris'ner,  and  I  charged 
him  with  wilf'ly  and  felawnously,'  &c.,  &c. 

Last  night  I  heard  a  story  so  droll  that,  at  the  risk  of  getting 
somebody  into  trouble,  of  even  a  Government  inquiry,  I  cannot 
forbear  from  telling  it.  I  don't  know  the  date,  and  I  take  upon 
myself  to  forget  the  name  of  the  town ;  enough  that  it  is  one  of 
those  places  for  sessions  where  the  court  meets  once  a  year,  at  other 
times  the  business  going  elsewhere,  so  as  to  give  them  all  a  turn. 

The  court  was  just  rising,  the  presiding  magistrate  declaring 
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'  Well,  that  concludes  the  business,'  when  from  the  back  of  the  court 
rose  some  disturbing  noise.  The  magistrate,  overhearing  it  (as  he 

could  not  fail  to,  for  the  court  at  B is  small),  conceived  that 

the  majesty  of  the  law  was  being  outraged,  and  ordered  the  bailiff 
instantly  to  produce  before  them  the  author. 

The  bailiff  hales  forward  a  retiring  rustic  who  is  understood 
to  say  his  name  is  Pears.  '  Pears,'  says  the  presiding  magistrate, 
trembling  with  indignation,  '  you  have  been  guilty  of  one  of  the 
grossest  contempts  of  court  it  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness.  You. 
will  go  to  prison.'  The  other  magistrates  nod  approvingly,  the 
court  breaks  up,  and  the  unhappy  Pears  is  consigned  to  the  lowest 
dungeon  in  B gaol,  and  totally  forgotten. 

Another  year  rolls  away,  as  they  say  in  novels,  and  again  the 

sessions  meet  at  B .  Again  the  court  is  just  rising,  the 

presiding  magistrate  declaring,  '  Well,  that  concludes  the  business,' 
when  the  bailiff,  advancing  timidly  (not  so  sure  that  he  himself  is 
not  guilty  of  contempt),  ventures  respectfully  to  ask,  '  May  it 
please  your  honour,  what  are  we  to  do  with  Pears  ? ' 

It  takes  the  magistrates  some  little  time  to  realise  their 
position,  but  when  they  do  they  are  equal  to  it.  They  hasten  to 
make  a  collection  among  themselve's  on  the  Bench,  and  they  call 
forward  Pears,  who  has  the  vague  apprehension  he  is  going  to  be 
hanged.  '  Pears,'  says  the  presiding  magistrate,  his  voice  broken 
with  emotion,  '  we  have  been  talking  over  your  case,  and  are 
inclined  to  deal  with  you  mercifully.'  Pears  touches  his  forehead 
vacantly.  '  You  have  been  a  year  in  prison ;  you  are  a  young 
man,  and  we  are  unwilling  entirely  to  blast  your  future.  We 
hope  it  will  all  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  that  henceforth  you  will 
try  and  do  better.  We — er — have  made  a  little  collection  for 
you,  and  we — er — hope  it  will  give  you  a  new  start  in  life.'  And 
the  amazed  Pears,  instead  of  finding  himself  in  the  condemned 
cell,  holds  out  his  hands  to  receive  some  151.  So  the  court  breaks 
up  in  apprehensive  agitation,  and  Pears  goes  home  to  his  wife, 
who  was  not  sorry  at  his  disappearance,  but  is  very  glad  to  see 
him  return  with  1 51. 

On  what  principle  he  was  left  to  languish  for  a  year  in  gaol  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that  de  minimis  non  curat  lex. 
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SLIGACHAN  AND    THE   COOLINS. 

• 

IN  due  time,  having  surfeited  on  purple  peaks  and  grey  islets,  and 
having,  like  other  enthusiasts  of  the  romantic  in  nature,  dozed 
snugly  in  the  sun  when  our  eyes  ought  to  have  been  most  on  the 
alert,  the  pinnacled  Coolins  appeared  to  us  and  we  were  landed  at 
Portree.  The  capital  of  Skye  looked  almost  too  fair  and  peaceful. 
A  man  well  trained  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  could  not 
but  fancy  there  must  be  a  set-off  to  its  caressing  charms.  Two 
white-sailed  yachts  swayed  in  its  blue  bay,  and  the  green  of  the 
wooded  knolls  about  the  harbour  was  at  its  brightest  under  the 
unclouded  sun.  We  were  short  of  things,  however  (drugs,  inter 
alia),  and  we  wished  to  investigate  the  Portree  shops.  Vain 
aspiration  !  The  shops  were  all  shut,  though  it  was  barely  evening. 
There  was  a  strange  sense  of  abnormal  population  about  the 
streets  and  sea-walks,  and  the  cracked  voice  of  an  old  man  with 
whiskers  like  Ibsen's  sounded  from  a  principal  corner  in  a  Moody 
and  Sankey  solo.  In  effect,  it  was  a  day  of  preparation  for  the 
Sacrament.  This  explained  the  looks  of  pious  ennui  on  the  faces 
of  the  young  men,  who  stood  about  in  their  Sabbath  clothes,  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  It  also  explained  the  demure 
expressions  of  the  lassies,  who  passed  the  idlers  by  without  so 
much  as  one  upward  peep.  And  it  explained  further  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  uncouth  but  exceedingly  picturesque  persons  from 
the  country,  who  seemed  almost  overcome  by  the  magnificence  of 
such  shreds  of  the  glories  of  town  life  as  even  Portree  under  these 
restrained  conditions  afforded  them.  The  lobster-red  countenances 
of  the  rural  dames  went  well  with  the  penitential  and  utter 
black  of  their  attire. 

As  the  apothecary  quite  declined  to  imperil  his  soul  by  serving 
us  with  anything,  we  left  Portree  to  itself.  We  were,  of  course, 
bound  for  Sligachan  ;  and  the  seven-mile  walk  in  the  gayest  and 
sweetest  hours  of  the  day  was  something  to  anticipate  with 
subdued  rapture.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  serene  and  kind 
than  the  look  of  the  sky  at  starting.  We  had  such  faith  in  it 
that  we  left  even  our  macintoshes  to  follow  us  by  the  mail-cart. 
We  had  the  sparkling  Portree  loch  on  the  one 'hand  for  a  while  ; 
heather,  honeysuckle,  and  grey  hills  on  the  other.  The  air  was 
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odorous  and  mild.  But  ere  an  hour  had  passed  and  the  gaunt 
shapes  of  the  Coolins  had  stepped  measurably  nearer  to  us,  dire 
clouds  began  to  thicken  about  the  mountains.  And  in  the  end  we 
splashed  to  the  portal  of  the  Sligachan  Hotel  in  a  truly  com- 
passionable  state.  For  an  hour  we  had  had  to  feel  our  way 
through  the  thick  ribs  of  rain  that  pelted  us,  helped  all  too 
frequently  by  the  lamps  of  the  lightning,  and  unnerved  by  the 
thunder-claps  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  dark  precipices 
of  the  hills.  There  is  a  little  exaggeration  here,  but  not  so  much 
as  you  would  imagine. 

Anyhow,  I  have  seldom  seen  such  rain,  and  never  have  I  been 
made  so  miserable  by  '  clouds  in  dissolution.'  There  were  about 
thirty  persons  dining  as  we  passed  their  room  window  towards  the 
porch.  Stepping  as  we  did  from  the  midst  of  the  storm  and  half 
darkness,  we  must  have  moved  their  pity.  The  hotel  was  full. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  smoke-room,  on  camp  beds  uneasy 
enough  to  have  dissatisfied  a  Spartan  general.  Our  atmosphere 
was  a  fell  compound  of  stale  tobacco,  peat  reek,  and  half-dried 
coats,  waistcoats,  and  trousers,  several  suits  of  which  hung  about 
the  fireplace.  Outside,  the  night  was  wild.  The  wind  bellowed 
without  pause,  and  the  rain  volleyed  against  the  panes  as  if  it 
would  surely  smash  them. 

Sligachan  must  be  described.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able little  spots  in  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
Coolins  as  its  monopoly. 

It  is  just  a  whitewashed  old  cottage,  with  wing  added  to  wing. 
Its  farthest  wing  north  is  the  beginning  of  outbuildings,  stables, 
and  the  like.  The  mountains  south  and  east  embrace  it,  but  not 
closely.  From  its  windows  you  may  see  the  gleam  of  the  head  of 
Loch  Sligachan,  an  arm  of  the  sea  three  miles  long.  When  the 
waterfalls  on  Ben  Lee  show  thick  and  white  from  the  Sligachan 
breakfast-table,  the  Sligachan  anglers  hurry  over  their  fresh  herrings 
and  ham  and  eggs,  and  start  off  with  their  rods.  Ben  Glamaig,  an 
isosceles  triangle  of  a  hill  2,587  feet  high,  fronts  the  house  to  the 
east.  To  the  man  heedless  of  the  superior  charms  of  rock-edges  and 
needles,  Glamaig  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  mountains  in  the  north. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  without  trees  (it  is  part  of  a  deer  forest) ; 
where  it  is  not  crimson  with  heather  or  green  with  grass  it  is  a 
delicate  grey  which  changes  its  tones  wonderfully  with  the  weather. 
But  Glamaig  is  really  nothing  to  the  Coolins  proper.  These  are  to 
the  south  of  the  hotel,  and  if  your  bedroom  looks  in  their  direction 
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you  may  be  congratulated.     Scour  na  Gillean,  the  master  peak,  is 
less  than  three  miles  from  your  washhand-basin. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sligachan  is  nothing  but 
moorland  and  watercourses.  There  could  not  be  a  more  lonely 
spot.  But  with  the  silver  of  the  loch  in  one  direction  and  the 
majestic  mountain-tops  dominant  in  other  directions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  cavil  at  the  place  for  its  dreariness. 

One  comes  here  at  first  much  disposed  to  pick  holes  in  the 
Coolins'  reputation  for  sublimity.  They  are  such  a  very  limited ' 
mountain  range.  Conceive  them  as  a  semicircle  of  crags  some 
ten  miles  in  diameter,  and  with  one  radiating  spoke  of  peaks 
besides.  This  last  combines  with  the  lower  curve  of  the  range  to 
enclose  the  Loch  Coruisk,  about  which  Scott  and  others  have 
written  memorable  words.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  are 
singularly  uniform  in  altitude,  all  being  about  three  thousand  feet 
high.  But  this  said,  all  that  can  be  said  in  abatement  of  their 
grandeur  has  been  said.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
such  a  collection  of  pinnacles  and  weather-worn  needles  of  rock  in 
so  small  a  compass.  And  north  and  south  they  rise  from  the  moor 
and  the  sea  with  an  abruptness  that  startles. 

They  are  not  to  be  made  acquaintance  with  lightly.  One  soon 
learns  this  much  from  the  verbal  testimony  of  one's  fellow-guests 
at  Sligachan.  The  Alpine  ropes  in  the  hotel  vestibule  tell  the 
same  tale.  So  do  the  cut  and  scarred  hands  and  attenuated 
breeches  of  the  men  who,  over  Talisker,  in  the  smoke-room,  narrate 
their  exploits  among  the  pinnacles  and  edges.  Like  enough,  too, 
as  in  our  case,  the  wild  weather  which  veils  their  crests  and  holds 
their  nether  reaches  in  a  bond  of  fearsome  shadow,  from  out  which 
white  cataracts  roll  to  the  valleys,  tells  the  same  tale.  A  man  may 
only  too  easily  get  himself  into  a  predicament  here  from  which  his 
nerves  decline  without  strong  coercion  to  allow  him  to  attempt  to 
release  himself. 

For  ourselves,  we  did  not  see  Scour  na  Gillean's  summit  until 
the  third  day.  But  we  had  by  then  already  become  familiar  with 
his  eastern  spur,  which  drops  nobly  into  the  execrable  Glen 
Sligachan.  The  clouds  had  tossed  and  eddied  about  it  while  we 
fished  in  the  river  of  the  glen.  Dore's  hell>has  no  blacker  recesses 
than  Scour  na  Gillean's,  seen  thus  canopied  with  storms.  The 
mountain  was  much  too  absorbing  for  an  angler.  But  in  the 
zenith  of  our  respectful  admiration,  and  while  we  were  yet  five 
miles  from  port,  the  heavens  loosed  themselves  upon  us  again,  and 
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.  a  second  furious  evening  began  with  a  pretty  soft  afternoon.  It 
was  now  that  we  came  to  loathe  Glen  Sligachan.  The  glen  is 
really  fine  to  see,  trending  south,  as  it  does,  from  the  hotel  to  the 
Atlantic  between  the  Coolins  and  that  bold  mountain,  Marsco,  and 
the  far  bolder  and  more  astounding  spread-eagle  peak  of  Blaven. 
But  it  is  tormenting  to  travel,  and  in  times  of  heavy  rain  it  is  almost 
impassable.  However,  it  soon  reduced  us  to  a  state  of  resigned 
apathy.  We  took  its  rocks  and  morasses  and  burns  in  full  spate 
with  what  vigour  was  left  in  us,  and  so  duly  reached  the  hotel,  a 
second  time  in  four-and-twenty  hours  soaked  wellnigh  to  the 
marrow.  But  there  is  true  hospitality  at  Sligachan,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  was  glad  and  grateful  when  John  the  waiter  gave  me  the  loan 
of  his  home-made  suit  of  tweed. 

Casual  tourists  come  and  go  at  this  little  nook.  Two  dismal 
days  in  succession  suffice  to  weed  out  these  dilettante  visitors.  They 
have  neither  patience  nor  imagination  enough  to  wait  for  their 
reward.  But  their  departure  profits  the  survivors.  These  are  then 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  fully  appointed  bedchambers,  and  the 
litter  of  the  smoke-room  is  diminished  by  so  many  pairs  of  sodden 
unmentionables,  so  many  yellow-backed  novels,  guide-books,  and 
deer-stalkers  with  gaudy  flies  sticking  ostentatiously  over  their 
peaks.  Society  becomes  more  eclectic.  Mountain-climbers  can  now 
hob-a-nob  comfortably  with  each  other  and  talk  in  their  formidable 
jargon  without  exciting  the  stares,  envy,  or  ill-concealed  derision  of 
the  Philistines.  And  men  who  are  anglers  first  and  civilised  human 
integers  only  secondarily  can  now  compare  flies  and  tell  their 
innocent  little  yarns  with  full  assurance  of  a  certain  sympathy. 

There  is  one  other  notable  element  of  compensation  in  wild 
weather  up  here.  The  midges  are  temporarily  banished.  On  a 
fine  day  in  August  they  are  plagues  of  the  first  magnitude  by  the 
Coolins.  There  is  no  cheating  them.  They  sting  enthusiasm  out 
of  the  strongest  of  souls  and  turn  one's  adjectives  upside  down. 
I  have  never  felt  them  worse  than  at  Sligachan.  They  are  assuredly 
the  serpent  in  this  paradise.  No  matter  with  what  unholy  or  fetid 
confection  a  man  anoints  himself  to  keep  them  aloof,  they  persist 
in  acting  as  if  they  knew  that  the  warm  blood  beneath  would 
repay  them  for  their  persevering  quest  of  it.  It>  is  reputed  that 
oil  of  lavender  is  disagreeable  to  them  ;  but  we  had  no  oil  of  laven- 
der, and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  little  wretches  can  be  defeated 
by  so  unpretending  a  foe. 

At  length  an  opportunity  presented  itself.     The  morning  was 
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incomparably  serene.  Cottony  wisps  of  white  vapour  hung  about 
the  rocks  of  the  Coolins  for  a  while,  until  the  sun  had  melted  them 
all  into  nothingness.  Scour  na  Gillian's  jagged  cone  was  exposed 
to  its  topmost  crag.  The  glass  stood  steady.  Quite  early  the 
midges  proclaimed  their  activity.  And  the  voice  of  the  streams 
and  waterfalls  round  about  the  hotel  bore  a  note  of  lullaby  which 
more  than  aught  else  assured  us  of  fine  weather. 

We  took  no  guide.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  advice  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  already  been  up  Scour  na  Gillean  twice,  the 
first  time  alone.  '  If  you  will  believe  me,'  he  said  impressively  as 
he  jpolished  his  spectacles,  '  I  felt  aghast  on  the  second  occasion 
when  I  saw  what  might  have  happened  to  me.'  We  flattered 
ourselves,  however,  that  he  rang  his  bell  of  warning  with  too  much 
parade.  Besides,  the  testimony  of  two  Alpine  climbers,  who  had 
the  same  destination  in  view,  was  in  our  favour.  On  so  considerate 
a  day  we  had  but  to  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  our 
four  eyes.  These  others  were  not  bound  in  the  same  direction  as 
ourselves.  There  are  divers  ways  of  reaching  the  mountain-top— 
all  sensational  and  (it  may  really  be  said)  all  dangerous,  save  one. 
They  had  selected  the  most  dangerous  of  the  routes,  and  went  off 
with  coils  of  new  rope  about  their  waists. 

On  such  a  day  it  was  exquisite  among  the  heather  clumps. 
The  burns,  which  thirty  hours  earlier  had  fought  and  fumed  to- 
wards the  sea,  were  now  clear,  shallow,  and  languid.  The  tails  of 
the  trout  whisked  as  we  disturbed  them  with  our  shadows.  We 
disturbed  also  sundry  grouse  who  were  destined  in  a  day  or  two  to 
hear  and  see  even  more  disquieting  objects  :  for  the  twelfth  was  at 
hand.  Loch  Sligachan,  in  the  rear,  little  by  little  disclosed  itself 
— a  placid  pool  of  silver  with  the  hot  hills  peering  longingly  into  it. 

We  rose  from  the  moorland  to  the  first  ridge,  and  thence  with 
more  effort  to  the  summit  of  the  second  ridge.  Then  we  paused 
to  enjoy  the  mountain's  shape  in  tranquil  laziness  and  to  smoke 
just  one  pipe  apiece.  Propinquity  had  taught  us  much  about 
Scour  na  Gillean  that  his  admirers,  content  to  view  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, cannot  know.  The  huge  black  mass  as  seen  from  Sligachan 
had  now  fallen  into  sections.  The  northern  face,  which  we  had 
thought  solid,  declared  itself  as  a  ridge  first  of  all,  with  four 
isolated  pinnacles,  precipice-bound  at  their  bases,  leading  to  the 
fifth  pinnacle,  which  is  Scour  na  Gillean  itself.  A  novice  would  as 
soon  think  of  tackling  a  chimney-stack  as  these  formidable  vertical 
teeth  of  granite,  from  one  to  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
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Scour  na  Grillean's  crest  towered  between  us  and  the  sun — a 
gigantic  black  cube  of  rock.  The  shoulder  by  which  we  were  to 
approach  it  was  on  a  sufficiently  severe  slope ;  and  from  the  neck 
to  the  top  of  its  head  it  was  clear  that  we  were  in  for  a  scramble 
of  the  most  pronounced  kind. 

In  effect,  the  final  slope  up  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a 
debris  of  boulders,  sharp-edged  and  in  chaotic  confusion.  Beneath 
them  the  cheerful  gurgling  of  water  was  heard.  It  is  an  acrobat's 
task  to  ascend  by  these  rocks  without  loss  of  balance  and  without 
using  hands.  The  angle  is  a  steep  one  however,  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  a  dignified  perpendicularity.  We  were  glad  midway  to  creep 
under  the  lee  of  a  huge  slab  of  rock  and  get  at  the  ice-cold  water 
of  a  spring.  Thence  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Scour's  head,  and 
rested  with  our  legs  dangling  over  Lotta  Corrie  (some  two  thousand 
feet  down)  to  taste  the  grandeur  of  this  savage  nook  of  the  Coolins 
and  prepare  for  the  last  stage  of  the  ascent. 

Lotta  Corrie  is  magnificent.  It  is  a  dark  stony  abyss  hooped 
in  by  a  girdle  of  mountain-tops ;  absolutely  desolate,  but  with  for 
its  never-ending  associate  the  cry  of  the  waters  which  descend  from 
the  sides  of  the  basin  into  its  gloomy  bed.  There  are  eagles  still 
among  the  Coolins,  though  not  so  many  as  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  gamekeeper  of  Glen  Brittle  was  wont  to  slay  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  score  per  annum.  If  the  birds  have  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  sublime,  they  must  often  haunt  the  tooth  of  Bhasteir 
and  skim  above  Lotta  Corrie's  depths. 

It  was  a  hand-over-head  business  for  the  remainder  of  the 
climb.  We  clung  too  close  to  the  Lotta  Corrie  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  thus  had  some  chimney  work  to  face  which  we  might 
have  avoided.  But  at  the  best  this  is  not  a  lady's  mountain.  The 
fair  adventuress  who  has  found  Mont  Blanc  no  great  tax  upon  her 
feelings  would  probably  be  annoyed  if  not  discomfited  by  this  hill 
of  the  Coolins. 

Scour  na  Grillean's  summit  is  just  four  or  five  square  yards  of 
surface  with  a  small  cairn  and  some  moss  on  it.  It  were  hard  to 
conceive  a  more  trying  spot  upon  which  to  be  surrounded  by  black 
cloud  and  the  storm  winds.  West,  the  descent  is  dangerous  to  a 
ridge  leading  to  Bhasteir  such  as  none  but  cragsmen  venture  on. 
North  and  east  the  precipices  are  uncompromising,  though  with 
risky  foothold  in  places  for  men  with  ropes.  South  is  the  drop  to 
Lotta  Corrie  by  successive  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  with  inter- 
jacent slopes  of  loose  shale  that  look  fatal  to  touch.  And  even 
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south-east,  by  the  way  we  had  come,  the  view  downwards  was  not 
without  the  suggestion  of  a  thrill.  Indeed,  we  studiously  deferred 
thinking  about  the  responsibilities  of  the  return  until  they  forced 
themselves  upon  us.  Perched  on  so  airy  and  pronounced  a  rock 
point,  I  had  sensations  which  I  immediately  recognised  as  akin  to 
those  I  have  felt  in  a  balloon,  with  half  a  mile  or  more  of  space 
between  the  basket  and  terra  firma. 

But  our  panorama  of  the  Coolins  was  worth  much  inconvenience 
to  behold.  It  is  a  spectacle  unique  in  the  land.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  compare  these  dog-tooth  ridges  to  the  sides  of  a 
Titanic  rat-trap,  or  series  of  rat-traps.  One  could  fancy  that  at  a 
word  the  mountains  to  the  left  might  overturn  and  fit  into  the 
mountains  to  the  right — with  a  crash  to  shake  a  hemisphere. 

It  is  as  well  that  the  Coolins  are  in  Skye  and  not,  say,  in 
Middlesex.  If  they  were  within  reach  of  our  metropolitan  excur- 
sionists on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  goodness  knows  what  mortality 
they  would  occasion.  Their  delightful  temptations  would  be 
irresistible,  and  clerks  and  shopkeepers  would  go  to  their  doom  of 
broken  necks  by  the  score  per  Saturday.  That  is,  of  course, 
assuming  they  would  long  remain  in  their  present  glorious 
state  of  nature.  An  unsound  assumption  enough,  however  !  It 
may  rather  be  taken  for  granted  that  their  gaunt  teeth  and  spires 
would  be  chopped  and  chained,  their  precipices  cut  into  ter- 
races, and  that  in  the  end  there  would  be  no  more  excitement  in 
scaling  the  Bhasteir  tooth,  the  Old  Man  of  Scour  Dearg  or  Scour 
Alaisdair,  than  in  plodding  up  the  hundreds  of  steps  to  the  ball  of 
St.  Paul's.  Heaven  be  praised,  therefore,  that  the  Coolins  are 
where  they  are ! 

From  Scour  na  Grillean's  summit  his  northern  pinnacles  are 
formidable  indeed.  Eecumbent  on  the  moss,  with  sandwiches  and 
our  flasks,  we  were  looking  down  upon  them  with  great  respect 
when  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  appeared  over  the  edge  of 
the  crest  of  the  tallest  of  them,  for  all  the  world  like  a  nursery 
monkey  on  its  stick.  A  little  later  and  we  were  exchanging 
'  Halloos '  with  our  Sligachan  friends,  and  assuring  them  we  did 
not  envy  them  their  plight.  But  they  bore  our  craven  messages 
heroically,  and  shouted  back  across  the  chasm  that  parted  us 
words  in  high  praise  of  the  hazardous  work  they  had  done  and  had 
yet  to  do.  Then  for  half  an  hour  we  watched  them,  as  a  schoolboy 
might  watch  a  steeplejack  scaling  a  church  spire  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  They  made  a  strong  picture,  and  I  regretted  I  had 
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not  my  Kodak  over  my  shoulder.  With  this  little  treasure  1 
could  have  taken  some  photographs  the  realism  of  which  would 
have  seemed  too  stern  for  British  mountain  scenery. 

One  point  about  the  Coolins  must  not  be  omitted.  The 
rocks  are  so  highly  magnetic  that  they  render  a  compass  the  most 
fatal  of  aids  in  a  mist — to  the  man  who  does  not  understand  the 
extent  of  its  inevitable  error.  We  gave  the  thing  a  fair  test.  As 
nearly  as  possible  it  pointed  due  west  for  north. 

The  Ordnance  maps  of  the  district  are  more  veracious  than  the 
compass  used  locally.  But  they,  too,  are  not  irreproachable. 
Unofficial  explorers  have  done  something  to  correct  their  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  record  of  the  heights  of  the  various  mountains 
and  in  the  due  relationship  of  peak  to  peak,  and  of  the  lateral 
ridges.  Like  enough,  Her  Majesty's  servants  were  deceived  by 
their  compasses  here  and  there  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
preferred  to  estimate  some  of  the  summits  by  guesswork  rather 
than  risk  their  necks  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  For  sur- 
veyors the  district  is  a  most  onerous  one.  Without  a  tent  it  were 
impossible  to  make  even  a  superficial  report  of  the  country  between 
Grlen  Brittle  and  Sligachan.  The  hotel  _at  the  latter  place  is  sup- 
posed to  be  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  south-west  of  Skye. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  leading  English  periodical  marvelled  at  the 
inadequate  accommodation  for  visitors  here,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  '  at  any  similar  point  in  Switzerland  there  would  be 
from  three  to  six  large  hotels.'  One  may  be  excused  for  rejoicing 
that  the  wilds  of  the  Coolins  are  not  adulterated  so  considerably. 
But  at  the  same  time  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  have  an  inn,  of 
however  humble  a  kind,  in  Glen  Brittle  ! 

The  descent  of  Scour  na  Gillean  is,  after  the  first  few  minutes, 
easy  as  shelling  peas.  The  opening  steps  are,  however,  important. 
They  may  cost  very  dear,  and  in  thick  weather  it  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion whether  the  solitary  tourist  who  has  '  lost  his  head '  would 
do  better  to  sit  still  and  take  his  chance  of  death  from  exposure 
or  attempt  to  feel  his  way  cautiously  down  the  rock-face  he 
fancies. 

Our  Alpine  friends  caught  us  ere  we  were  on  the  more  level 
moorland  again.  They  '  enthused '  rapturously.  '  As  good  as  the 
Matterhprn  ! '  said  one  of  them,  in  praise  of  Scour  na  Grillean  by 
'  the  pinnacle  route.'  Of  course  he  spoke  from  an  experience  of 
the  mountain  that  blesses  Zermatt.  Others,  equally  qualified  to 
offer  an  opinion,  have  said  as  much.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
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bered,  however,  in  favour  of  the  Coolins,  that,  though  many  of 
their  ascents  are  extremely  sensational,  the  rockhold  is  quite  ex- 
ceptionally firm.  The  cliffs  and  crags  present  a  granulated  sur- 
face rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater.  They  are  not  agreeable  to 
unprotected  hands — but  this  demerit  is  as  nothing  to  their  virtue 
of  trustworthiness.  In  fact,  the  man  with  a  strong  head  and 
trained  hands  and  feet  may  go  anywhere  in  these  mountains  with- 
out a  quarter  of  the  risk  that  is  apparent. 

Sligachan  is  the  vestibule  to  Loch  Coruisk  as  well  as  to  the 
Coolins.  It  is  rather  remote  from  the  lake,  but  in  Skye  one  must 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies  in  the  matter  of  facilities  of  access. 

What  of  novelty  can  a  plain  man  say  about  this  little  close- 
pent  pool,  the  aspect  of  which  varies  so  astoundingly  with  the 
weather  ?  It  has  been  lauded  for  its  quiet  beauty  and  painted  in 
Stygian  colours.  No  spot  in  the  realm  is  more  apt  to  defeat 
expectation. 

We  had  read  Scott  on  the  loch  and  seen  Turner's  picture  of  it. 
We  had  also  gazed  with  awe  on  an  oil-painting  in  the  Sligachan 
dining-room,  which  gave  the  loch  a  sort  of  Satanic  beauty,  and 
surrounded  it  with  giant  mountains  whose  sides,  sheer  as  walls, 
bore  crests  the  most  fantastic.  The  testimony  of  visitors  differed 
strangely.  Some  were  fatigued  by  the  journey  thither  and  thence, 
and  gave  reports  that  were  patently  petulant.  Ladies  who  had 
ridden  five-sixths  of  the  way  were  as  eloquent  as  Scott  in  praise 
of  the  loch  ;  while  their  brothers  or  husbands,  who  had  done  their 
work  afoot,  said  '  pooh '  to  it,  and  preferred  to  talk  of  anything 
else.  It  was  a  case  of  quot  homines  tot  sententice  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

And  so  we  walked  to  see  it  for  ourselves. 

It  is  not  an  easy  expedition.  Only  the  other  day  a  tourist 
started  from  Sligachan  in  like  manner  on  a  Tuesday,  lost  himself, 
and  remained  lost  until  the  Thursday  afternoon.  He  probably 
was  very  deficient  in  the  bump  of  locality ;  and  gentlemen  thus 
deficient  ought  to  be  careful  how  they  wander  out  of  sight  of 
street  lamps  and  telegraph  posts.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
walk  from  Sligachan  to  Camasunary,  thence  to  Coruisk  by  the 
coast,  and  from  Coruisk  back  to  Sligachan  over  Drumhain,  is  a 
strong  one,  though  in  mere  distance,  I  suppose,  under  twenty 
miles. 

It  yields  a  red-letter  day  none  the  less.  Black  Scour  na 
Gillean,  ruddy  Mursco,  with  the  one  little  bothy  on  its  green 
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flank,  gigantic  riven  Blaven,  Loch  na  Creabhaich  (so  fair  to  the 
angler),  the  Bad  Step,  Coruisk  itself,  and  the  superb  view  from 
Dramhain  of  the  Coolins  on  the  one  hand,  and  Blaven's  great  face 
of  precipices  on  the  other — these  are  the  details  of  the  excursion, 
ineffaceable  from  the  memory. 

Many  think  Blaven  the  finest  mountain  in  Skye.  It  is 
certainly  the  one  with  the  largest  individuality.  We  sat  at  its 
feet,  among  the  perfumed  heather  and  bog-myrtle,  and  paid  it 
homage  for  a  while.  Its  fissures,  cut  from  its  head  to  its  base, 
made  jetty  black  lines,  which  contrasted  solemnly  with  the  dark 
purple  of  the  bulk  of  the  mountain,  which  on  the  Grlen  Sligachan 
side  is  bare  rock,  without  one  blade  of  grass  to  soften  it.  Here, 
too,  are  alluring  needles  and  sawlike  edges.  We  left  it  with  regret 
for  the  farmhouse  of  Camasunary,  where  we  drank  milk  amid  a 
bevy  of  collie  dogs,  who  wagged  their  tails  to  greet  us. 

The  walk  from  Camasunary  by  the  coast  is  not  a  nice  walk. 
There  are  warnings  in  the  Sligachan  Visitors'  Book  about  it : 
strangers  are  entreated  by  timid  tourists  not  to  risk  their  necks 
by  attempting  it.  Most  likely  Mr.  Greg,  the  gentleman  who  so 
narrowly  missed  a  death  from  exhaustion  hereabouts  in  September 
1893,  was  frightened  by  it,  and  to  escape  it  wandered  from  peril 
to  peril  until  his  heart  gave  out.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
alone  a  man  may  get  terrified  by  an  obstacle  which  would  merely 
excite  a  laugh  of  disgust  if  he  had  a  companion. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  even  a  footpath. 
Quite  early  we  made  our  own  way — and  rough  it  was,  with  the 
naked  rock-precipices  hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads,  and  the 
sea  beneath  us  steeply  to  the  left.  But  the  Bad  Step  proper, 
which  ought  to  have  given  us  at  least  a  mild  shudder,  we  failed 
to  identify.  I  fancy  we  faced  worse  steps  than  it ;  for  we  got  too 
high  up,  and  became  involved  in  precipices  from  which  we  did 
well  eventually  to  escape  by  nervous  glissades  down  the  vast 
smoothed  rock-surfaces,  from  narrow  ledge  to  narrow  ledge,  until 
Coruisk  was  attained.  The  two  miles  from  Camasunary  to  the 
loch  cost  us  more  than  two  hours. 

Coruisk  repaid  us  certainly  for  our  anxieties.  We  saw  it 
neither  under  a  cloudless  sky  nor  in  the  black  embrace  of  storms. 
But  there  were  clouds  enough  to  serve  us.  They  made  a  halo 
over  the  water,  girdling  the  mountains  at  their  waists.  Nothing 
gives  hills  so  much  charm  as  this.  The  black  spires  and  teeth  of 
the  Coolins  showed  thus  as  if  suspended  betwixt  heaven  and  earth. 
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Momentarily,  however,  the  prospect  changed  with  the  drifting  of 
the  scud  and  the  generation  of  new  clouds.  Scour  Dearg  was 
especially  noticeable.  The  vapour  lent  vigorous  illusion  to  the 
mountains  :  they  looked  twice  their  height,  and  Scour  Dearg' s 
crowning  pillar  seemed  as  inaccessible  as  the  blue  of  the  heavens 
beyond  clouds,  mountains,  and  all. 

We  looked  and  looked,  and  went  on  our  way  up  the  slope 
towards  Drumhain ;  and  we  halted  to  look  back  again  and  again, 
until  at  length  we  realised  that  we  were  squandering  the  daylight 
moments  that  remained  for  us.  Methinks  Coruisk  ought  to 
satisfy  all  who  see  it,  but  those  who  catch  it  in  tempest  are  most 
to  be  envied.  We  heard  one  mutter  of  thunder  from  the  clouds 
beneath  Scour  Dearg.  It  made  us  wish  for  more ;  but  we  dared 
not  tarry  in  hope  of  it.  Even  as  it  was,  we  had  trifled  seriously 
with  the  hours.  On  the  ridge  of  Drumhain  we  ourselves  were  in 
the  clouds,  and  it  was  dark  ere,  steeped  in  weariness,  we  reached 
the  more  hospitable  end  of  Grlen  Sligachan. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  Coruisk  by 
moonlight  say  it  is  then  most  impressive.  Perhaps  it  is ;  but 
either  Sligachan  will  have  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  it,  or  an  hotel 
must  rise  on  the  rocky  peninsula  between  Coruisk  and  Scavaig,  ere 
the  majority  of  visitors  will  also  be  able  to  share  in  the  majestic 
spectacle.  The  idea  of  waiting  for  the  moon  and  then  jogging 
homewards  over  the  wild  hillsides  and  up  formidable  Grlen 
Sligachan  at  the  witching  hour  of  a  pitchy  night,  is  not  a  comfort- 
able one. 

Sligachan  and  the  Coolins  soon  endear  themselves  to  the 
tourist.  When  the  time  came  we  were  loth  to  leave  them. 
There  were  pleasant  people  in  the  inn,  and  Donald,  the  factotum, 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  hotel  servants  for  his 
cheerful  resignation  to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the  score  or  two 
of  people  whose  boots  he  cleaned.  It  is  not  a  luxurious  resort, 
but  it  is  something  better.  Skye  is  not  a  bracing  land,  and  men 
who  visit  it  hoping  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  appetites  will 
be  disappointed.  Of  sixteen  sandwiches  that  were  taken  up 
Scour  na  Cfillean,  as  a  not  unreasonable  luncheon  for  four  men, 
eight  were  left  on  the  rocks  for  the  eagles.  But  this  was  accounted 
a  small  grievance  compared  with  the  placid  satisfaction  that  grows 
with  one's  sojourn  here.  The  midges  may  be  very  bad  and  one's 
sinews  annoyingly  relaxed.  No  matter.  In  the  afterwards  the 
benefit  will  be  reaped.  A  mau  can  take  home  with  him  into 
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conventional  England  few  more  stirring  memories  of  mountains 
and  rushing  streams  amid  empurpled  moorland  than  those  Sli- 
gachan  and  the  Coolins  will  provide. 

.  As  we  drove  into  Portree  we  met  many  of  our  rustic  friends — 
the  black-garbed  women,  with  lobster-red  faces,  and  their  eccentric 
mankind.  The  Sacrament  Sunday  was  over. 

'  It'll  be  the  whuskey,'  said  our  driver,  without  flinching,  when 
\ve  inquired  about  their  picturesque  unsteadiness  of  gait. 
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AN  old,  gaunt,  withered  woman  called  one  afternoon  to  see  Mrs. 
Pointon.  I  had  met  her  a  few  days  previously,  creeping  feebly 
along  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  who 
she  might  be. 

4  Oh,  that  be  Daddy  Longlegs's  Joanna,  zur,'  said  my  landlady 
with  something  of  a  sigh. 

4  I  am  not  much  wiser  now,  Mrs.  Pointon,'  I  said,  smiling ; 
4 1  don't  know  who  Daddy  Longlegs  is.  I  suppose  Joanna  is  his 
wife?' 

'  Beg  pardon,  zur,  I'd  forgot  for  the  moment  that  you  be  a 
stranger.  Everybody  'bout  here  knows  Daddy's  Joanna.  Joanna 
be  the  maid  Daddy  Longlegs  be  coorten.  His  praper  name  be 
Longland,  but  he  be  allus  called  Longlegs,  and  then  volks  put 
Daddy  to  it — it  seemed  natral  like.' 

4  But  surely  that  is  an  old  woman,'  I  said,  4  not  a  girl.  She  is 
over  seventy,  I  should  say.' 

'  No,  zur,  'bout  zixty-vive.     Do'ee  zee,  zur.  Daddy  begun  coorten 
she  long  avore  I  was  married,  and  Pointon  and  me  was  man  and 
wife  togeder  vor  eighteen  yer  and  he's  bin  in  his  coffin  nine  yer 
come  Moerton  Vair,  when  he  was  a  young  chap  and  Joan  a  bouncen 
maid — vine  man  and  woman  when  I  vurst  knew  en — and  zo  volks 
'bout  here  thinks  of  en  as  boy  and  maid  still,  zur.' 
4  And  Daddy  Longlegs  is  dead,  I  suppose  ? ' 
4  Oh,  no,  zur,  he  baint,  pore  chap,  though  I  do  zay  he'd  be 
better  thereaway  than  where  he  be  now,  vor  he  have  bin  in  Suckton 
workus  thease  zeven  yer.     He  allus  call  to  zee  I,  and  I  generally 
gives  him  zomethen  when  he  comes  oncet  a  month  in  Zamway's 
donkey-cart, 'and  volks  generally  be  very  kind  to  both  of  en,  vor, 
do'ee  zee,  zur,  we  all  be  pore  in  Barleigh,  and  we  veels  vor  they 
two  who's  loved  one  other  zo  long.     Pore  volks  be  zo  vond  of  one 
other  when  they  be  in  love  as  rich  volks,  and  they  two  be  allus 
mortial  loven.     Daddy  be  getten  child-like  now,  and  he  allus  do 
zay,  when  he  comes  down  oncet  a  month,  "  I  be  thinken  of  been 
married  zoon,  ma'am,"  he  do  zay,  "  to  Joanna.     She  be  willenand 
I  be  willen,  and  we's  gwain  to  wed  in  the  zpring."     But  we  in 
Barleigh  thinks,  zur,  that  it  be  very  likely  they  will  be  married  in 
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the  zpring,  but  it'll  be  in  the  churchyard.'     And  Mrs.  Pointon  did 
not  disdain  to  wipe  a  tear  away. 

Love  tales  generally  do  not  interest  me  as  much  as  they  do 
some  people,  but  I  was  both  interested  and  touched  by  the  tale  of 
this  love  that  was  still  serene  after  the  misfortunes  and  trials  of 
forty  years,  and  Mrs.  Pointon  was  only  too  glad  to  tell  me  all  she 
knew  of  Daddy  and  his  Joanna. 

Joseph  Longland  was  born  at  Poddle,  a  hamlet  of  half-a-dozen 
houses,  two  miles  from  Barleigh.  He  was  the  seventh  and 
youngest  child  of  Ezekiel  Longland  and  his  wife  Susan.  Ezekiel 
and  his  wife  had  managed  to  rear  their  seven  children  in  a  mud 
cottage  consisting  of  a  bedroom,  a  living-room,  and  a  tiny  pantry. 
Ezekiel's  standing  wage  was  seven  shillings  a  week,  sometimes 
less  in  winter,  a  little  more  in  harvest-time.  Farmer  Penny,  long 
since  dead,  employed  this  hand  for  twenty-two  years,  and  lived 
his  life  unvexed  by  labourers'  unions  and  other  detestable  engines 
for  spoiling  the  farm  hand.  Yet  the  farmer  lived  to  witness  the 
average  wage  rise  from  six  to  seven  shillings,  and  ever  after  he 
was  filled  with  gloom  as  he  thought  of  his  country's  future. 

In  harvest-time  Ezekiel  worked  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
half-past  eight  at  night,  and  when  he  used  to  go  on  the  Saturday 
night  for  the  extra  halfcrown  he  had  earned,  his  master  was 
aggrieved.  '  Thee'st  earned  a  girt  lump,  Zeke,  thease  wik,  a  girt 
lump.  I  can't  afford  to  pay  it  all  to  'ee  thease  wik — it'll  have  to 
stand  o'er.  Here's  zixpence  oft.  Zeven-and-zixpence  in  one  wik  ! 
Ye  hands  be  getten  richer  than  your  maisters.' 

Yet  Ezekiel  managed  to  bring  up  his  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  without  costing  his  country  a  penny.  If  National  Bio- 
graphy were  written  in  perspective,  Ezekiel  Longland's  name  would 
have  more  than  an  infinitesimal  space  in  it. 

Daddy  was  brought  up  healthy  and  strong-limbed  on  the  ninth 
part  of  seven  shillings  a  week  till  he  was  ten,  when  employment 
was  found  for  him  as  a  scarecrow  and  stonepicker  at  sixpence  a 
week.  By  slow  stages  he  had  reached  five-and-sixpence  a  week  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty.  Then  ambition  fired  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  go  out  into  the  world — which,  to  Barleigh  folks, 
generally  meant  Suckton.  To  Suckton  he  went  and  earned  nine 
shillings  a  week  as  hod-carrier.  It  was  hard  labour,  for  he  had  to 
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rise  at  three  for  his  five-mile  walk  to  the  town,  and  there  was  the 
same  weary  journey  back  in  the  evening. 

He  only  remained  there  three  weeks.     But  it  was  not  the  toil 
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that  frightened  him.  Barleigh  had  a  fascination  too  strong  to  be 
resisted ;  he  felt  miserable  and  out  of  place  amid  the  ceaseless 
bustle  of  the  five  thousand  inhabitants  of  Suckton,  and  he  could 
ill  brook  the  witticisms  of  his  fellow- workers,  to  whom  no  good 
thing  could  come  from  Barleigh.  He  went  back  to  Barleigh  and 
six  shillings  a  week,  determined  never  to  face  the  life  of  cities 
again. 

Daddy  as  a  young  fellow  was  shy,  and  never  shared  in  the 
delights  of  waiting  round  the  church-door  on  Sundays.  But  when 
he  was  twenty-six  the  great  and  abiding  mystery  and  joy  were 
revealed  to  him  and  his  lifelong  love  for  Joanna  Snellings  began. 

Joanna  was  a  year  younger  than  Daddy,  a  large-boned  young 
woman  with  red  cheeks  and  redder  arms  and  hands,  and  the  feet 
of  a  sturdy  man.  Joanna  was  an  only  child  and  the  bread-winner 
for  her  helpless  parents.  She  had  steadfastly  resolved  that  they 
should  never  be  'disgraced'  by  the  pauper  garb,  and  by  hap- 
hazard work  in  farm-kitchens  and  the  fields  she  fought  a  grim 
and  desperate  battle  against  starvation. 

It  was  while  potato-picking  for  Daddy's  employer  that  their 
life-love  began.  Daddy  was  digging  up  the  potatoes  and  Joanna 
was  picking  them,  and  for  three  days  they  were  in  close  fellowship. 
In  those  days  Daddy  had  very  old-fashioned  ideas  on  woman's 
sphere,  and  he  looked  with  a  very  jealous  eye  on  woman's  com- 
petition in  the  fields.  He  was  not  nice  to  Joanna  the  first  day 
they  worked  together ;  if  she  rested  a  moment  he  sneered,  and  he 
professed  to  find  her  workmanship  crude  and  inartistic.  But  he 
could  not  raise  her  anger ;  she  merely  laughed  and  went  steadily 
on  with  her  work. 

The  second  day  was  very  hot,  and  Daddy  was  obliged  to  rest 
at  short  intervals  and  grumble  at  the  weather.  The  sight  of 
Joanna  steadily  working  angered  him.  '  Ye  wimun,'  he  said, 
'  make  beleave  'ee  work  hard  putten  taties  in  a  sack ;  if  'ee  had 
the  diggen  of  en  'ee'd  know  what  work  be.' 

Joanna  looked  up  and  measured  him  for  an  instant  as  he 
leaned  on  his  spade,  then,  pushing  him  aside  so  roughly  that  he 
fell,  she  seized  the  spade  and  dug  away  some  time  without  pause 
or  word.  Daddy  sat  where  he  had  fallen,  looking  on  in  helpless 
amazement  and  longing  vainly  for  signs  of  exhaustion,  until 
Joanna  asked' him  if  he  thought  picking  up  the  potatoes  would  be 
too  hard  work  for  him. 

Daddy  spake  no  word  the  whole  afternoon  until  they  were 
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going  home.  '  Joan,'  he  said,  '  I  be  vexed  I  zed  what  I  did  to  'ee, 
zno.  I  were  a  vooil  to  zay  what  I  did.  Thee  beest  a  vurst-rate 
maid  vor  work,  zno.' 

Joanna  unbent  at  this  apology,  and  the  next  day  they  were 
quite  confidential.  It  was  while  they  were  having  dinner  together 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  that  Daddy  did  the  most  courageous 
action  of  his  life  by  saying  to  Joanna,  '  Coud'n  us  two  rub  along 
togeder,  zno?' 

Joanna  considered  the  matter  a  little,  but  she  gave  Daddy  his 
answer  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  '  I  like  'ee  well  enough,' 
she  said,  '  to  marry  'ee,  but  there  be  pore  wold  father  and  mother 
I  coud'n  leave.  I  promised  en.' 

Daddy  cordially  approved.  '  But  look'ee  here  now,  Joan,'  he 
said.  '  Let  we  agree  to  be  wed  if  I  can  get  enough  to  keep  all 
vour  o'  we  and  lay  by  a  bit  vor  little  uns  comen.' 

'  I  agree  to  that,'  said  Joanna ;  '  but  we's  have  to  wait  a  bit  I 
s'pose.' 

'But  it  never  came  to  be,'  said  Mrs.  Pointon.  'They  two 
were  very  cheerful  waiten  vor  better  times,  but  times  went  bad 
'ztead  o'  better  vor  'em  and  vor  most  o'  pore  volk  here,  though  I 
ain't  anythen  to  complain  of,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty  vor  it, 
zur.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pointon,'  I  said ;  '  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  your  story.  When  is  Daddy's  next  visit  to  Barleigh  due  ? ' 

'  Let  I  zee,  zur ;  this  be  the  vourteenth.  He  will  be  out  on 
Wednesday  wik,  zur.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  him  when  he  comes,'  I  said.  '  Will  you 
ask  him  in  to  see  me  ?  ' 

'  That  will  I,  zur.  Daddy'll  be  as  proud  as  a  setten  hen  to 
have  a  talk  wi'  a  gentleman.  And  I'll  tell  'ee  what,  zur,  that  is, 
if  you  don't  mind ;  I'll  have  zome  roasted  taties  ready  vor  him 
and  you  shall  give  en  to  him,  zur,  and  that'll  loosen  his  tongue. 
He  allus  was  main  vond  of  roasted  taties.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pointon.     He  smokes,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  That  he  do,  zur ;  he  do  like  a  pipe  o'  baccy.  Moost  like  he'll 
pull  out  his  wold  clay  and  play  wi'  en  as  a  hint  to  'ee,  zur,  as  he 
would  like  a  pipe.' 

I  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  my  meeting  with  Daddy. 
In  the  meantime  I  met  Joanna  and  had  a  few  words  with  her. 

Wednesday  came,  and  with  it  wind  and  gusts  of-  rain.  But 
Mrs.  Pointon  assured  me  that  the  weather  would  not  stop  Daddy, 
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and  about  three  o'clock  I  saw  an  old  man,  bent  nearly  double,  go 
shuffling  past  the  corner  of  the  house  to  the  back-door,  and  knew 
him  by  his  workhouse  garb  of  corduroy. 

'  Well,  Daddy,'  I  heard  my  landlady  say,  '  you  be  come  to  zee 
we  oncet  more.  How  be  ? ' 

'  I  be  tol'able,  thank'ee,  ma'am,  tol'able.  Bit  stiffish  'bout  the 
joints,  but  tol'able.  Ees,  I  be  come  once  more,  ma'am.  I  be 
comen  to  live  here  zoon  agin.' 

'Ay,  Daddy,  I's  afeared.  But  come  in  now  and  wipe  they 
boots  on  thik  mat.  Theer's  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  wants  to 
zee  'ee — a  rale  gentleman  vrom  London.  Wipe  they  boots  and 
come  along  o'  I.' 

Mrs.  Pointon  came  up  the  passage  and  knocked,  and  I  could 
hear  her  whispering  ere  she  opened  the  door,  '  Now  mind  'ee 
manners,  Daddy.' 

'  Here  be  Daddy  Longlegs  come  vor  to  zee  'ee,  zur,'  was  Mrs. 
Pointon' s  introduction. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Daddy,'  I  said.  '  Come  in  and  sit  down 
in  this  armchair.  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you.' 

Daddy  came  forward  and  did  not  '  forget  his  manners.'  I 
cursed  the  workhouse  regimen  with  all  my  heart  as  this  quivering 
old  man,  whose  life  had  been  a  tragedy  and  a  heroism,  came 
forward,  his  back  bent  with  rheumatism  till  his  chin  was  on  a  level 
with  his  middle,  holding  his  staff  and  battered  grey  top-hat — 
which  he  kept  for  visiting  purposes — in  one  hand,  and  with  his 
right  hand  twitching  the  knot  of  storm-bleached  hair  that  over- 
hung his  forehead  as  a  sign  of  respect  and  servitude  to  me,  even 
as,  I  suppose,  he  entered  the  presence  of  his  lordly  rulers,  the 
master  and  matron  of  the  workhouse  and  the  guardians  of  the 
poor.  It  was  in  that  attitude  that  the  guardians  and  myself 
ought  to  have  stood  before  Daddy.  We  send  our  worn-out  horses 
to  the  knacker's  yard,  and  we  send  our  worn-out  veterans  of  plough 
and  spade,  as  the  best  we  can  do  for  them,  to  something  less 
merciful  than  a  knacker's  yard — to  the  badge  and  slavery  of  the 
pauper.  In  Heaven's  name,  if  we  cannot  provide  rest-homes  and 
pensions,  let  us  provide  a  pole-axe. 

I  made  a  signal  to  Mrs.  Pointon  to  bring  in  the  taties,  and 
then  turned  to  Daddy.  '  You  must  make  yourself  at  home,  Daddy. 
I  want  you  and  me  to  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon  together.  Give 
me  your  hat  and  stick,  and  warm  your  hands.  I  have  something 
good  coming  for  you  ;  can  you  guess  what  it  is  ? ' 
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'  Taties  ? '  he  asked,  his  eyes  twinkling  brightly  among  the 
furrows. 

'  Here  it  comes,'  I  said,  as  Mrs.  Pointon  entered  with  a  plateful 
of  the  great  delicacy. 

'  Taties  ?  roasted  ? '  said  Daddy  again,  a  low  and  scarcely 
audible  cackle  shaking  him. 

'  They  baint  none  too  hot  vor  'ee,  Daddy,'  said  Mrs.  Pointon, 
*  zo  'ee  can  begin.  Thank  the  gen ' 

I  stopped  Mrs.  Pointon  imperatively.     '  Begin,  Daddy.' 

From  long  habit  Daddy  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  moved  for 
a  space  ere  he  began.  But  Providence  was  in  the  plate  there 
before  him,  and  his  glistening  eyes  and  eager  tremulous  hands 
were  his  best  grace.  Daddy  had  no  need  of  knife  and  fork.  He 
burst  the  potatoes  by  pressing  them  lovingly  between  his  fingers, 
and  he  ate  slowly,  first  because  it  was  polite,  and  secondly  because 
it  was  a  banquet  fit  to  linger  over. 

'  You  like  ale,  Daddy  ? '  I  asked. 

Daddy's  eyes  sparkled.  *  Ees,  zur,  I  do  like  a  drap  o'  ale  now 
and  agin.  It  do  put  the  spirut  into  a  man  zoo.  We's  ale  at 
Chesmas,  and  pudden.' 

*  Well,  I  have  some  for  you,  to-day,  Daddy,  better  than  you 
get  at  Christmas.'     And  I  opened  a  bottle. 

Daddy  looked  at  me  with  a  wistfulness  that  was  more  than 
pathetic.  He  took  the  glass  in  his  trembling  fingers  and  held  it 
up  to  the  light. 

*  Health,  zur.' 

'  And  yours,  Daddy,'  I  answered.  '  I  am  going  to  have  a  glass 
with  you.' 

I  watched  Daddy  in  silence  while  he  ate  and  drank.  A  smile 
of  contentment  would  now  and  again  light  up  his  face,  and  now 
and  again,  I  imagined,  a  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  it  as  he 
thought  of  Joanna  banquetless.  I  could  see  in  him  the  battered 
and  bent  ruins  of  a  fine  man.  He  must  have  been  close  on  six 
feet  in  his  prime,  and  in  his  shrunken  arms  and  legs  I  saw  the 
deserted  homes  of  powerful  muscles.  His  face  was  red — the  red 
of  winter  rains  and  east  winds  and  scorching  sun — and  was 
ploughed  deep  at  all  angles.  His  lips  had  fallen  in  over  the 
toothless  gums,  and  his  hair  lay  thin  and  white  and  long  over  his 
forehead  and  outstanding  ears.  From  their  deep  caverns  his  eyes 
shone  with  the  brilliancy  common  to  old  age.  His  hands  were 
fleshless  and  the  knuckles  were  drawn  up  in  great  knots;  his 
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spine  was  bent  to  the  shape  of  a  U.  Like  many  an  English 
peasant  he  had  asked  bread  of  Mother  Nature  in  storm  and  sun. 
The  bread  had  gone  to  others,  and  for  him  was  the  peasant's 
curse — rheumatism. 

Daddy  ate  slowly,  and  drank  his  ale  in  sips  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  Christmas  banquets  of  the  workhouse.  When  he 
had  eaten  all  his  potatoes  but  four,  he  stopped,  eyed  them 
lovingly,  and  began  fumbling  for  his  pocket. 

'  Have  you  had  enough,  Daddy  ? '  I  asked. 

'  I  be  gwain  to  zee  Joan,  zur,  she  do  like  roasted  taties.' 

'  Eat  those  yourself,  Daddy,  if  you  can  ;  I  will  see  that  Joanna 
has  some.' 

'  Will  'ee  now,  zur  ?  Then  I  eats  en,'  and  Daddy  set  to  work 
again,  finishing  them  with  a  sigh  of  contentment. 

'  Now,  Daddy,'  I  said,  *  draw  up  your  chair  nearer  to  the  fire. 
Here  is  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco  for  you,  and  a  glass  of  ale  when 
you  are  thirsty.' 

Daddy  pulled  his  forelock  again  with  a  '  Thank  'ee,  zur,  very 
kindly,'  as  he  took  the  proffered  pipe.  At  intervals  his  sides 
would  shake  with  a  silent  fit  of  laughter  and  he  would  look  at  me 
with  twinkling  eyes. 

We  smoked  together  silently  for  some  time,  Daddy  intent  on 
his  pipe,  and  I  watching  him  smoke  as  if  every  whiff  were  precious, 
just  as  I  could  imagine  a  convict  smoking  who  was  accorded  the 
luxury  of  one  pipe  a  year.  Suddenly  Daddy  took  his  pipe  in  his 
hand  and  said,  '  You  be  a  genwine  genm'n,  you  be,  zur.' 

'  Why,  Daddy  ? ' 

'  I  mind,'  went  on  Daddy,  '  vorty  yer  agone  when  'lection  time 
be,  I  zeed  a  rale  genm'n  ;  he  gave  I  ale  and  baccy  and  vive 
shillens.  Er  were  a  Parlyment  man;  leastways  he  wanted  we 
chaps  to  put  en  theer.  They  was  times,  zur,  was  they.' 

'  But  you  have  seen  gentlemen  since  then,  Daddy  ?  ' 

'  Noa,  zur,  noa  rale  genm'n.  I  zeen  squire  and  passon  and 
magstrates,  but  they  baint  kind  genm'n.  Noa,  noa,  zur,  they 
bain't.' 

'  But  surely  the  parson  was  a  real  gentleman  ?  ' 

'  Noa,'  said  Daddy  emphatically,  '  he  wornt.  I  mind  he  were 
a  magstrate,  and  he  put  away  dree  of  we  chaps  vor  tekken  a 
rabbut  vrom  a  snare.  "  Vortnit  in  quod,"  zays  passon,  and  we 
chaps  knowed  nothen  bout  thik  snare.  We  zeen  thik  rabbut  and 
gwoes  vor  to  take  en,  haven  nothen  vor  to  live  upon.'  Daddy 
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quivered,  and  his  hands  shook  violently.  '  Passon  kind  ? 
Wustest  ov  all  ov  en,  he  be.' 

*  Never  mind  that  now,  Daddy,'  I  said ;  '  empty  your  glass 
and  fill  your  pipe  again.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  Joanna.' 

'  Joan,  zur,  Joan  my  sweetheart,  zur  !  Do  'ee  know  my  Joan, 
zur  ?  Vine  woman  she  be.  Smartest  maid  herebouts  I  do  zay. 
We's  gwain  to  wed  come  zpring  when  rheumatiz  be  gwone.  We's 
waited  one  vor  other  vor  vorty  yer,  and  I  be  gwain  to  make  Joan 
a  wife  in  de  zpring.  I  be  comen  out  o'  yonder  and  git  zome 
work,  and  then  we'll  wed.' 

'  You  have  courted  Joanna  a  long  time,  Daddy.  Why  have 
you  put  it  off  so  long  ?  Do  you  like  Joanna  ? ' 

Daddy  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  emphasised  his 
sentences  with  it. 

'  Joan  and  me's  been  main  vond  and  loven,  allus,  allus,  zur, 
since  we  vurst  begun  coorten.  Joan  loves  I  and  I  loves  Joan.  A 
vine  maid,  my  Joan,  zur ;  baint  she,  zur  ?  Have  'ee  zeen  my 
Joan,  zur  ? ' 

'  I  saw  her  yesterday.' 

'  I  be  getten  on  in  yers  a  bit,  but  Lord  love  'ee,  zur,  I  be  zpry, 
that  I  be,  when  rheumatism  holds  offen,  and  Joan  be  getten  on  a 
bit,  too.  But  Lord  love  'ee,  zur,  we  feels  as  young  and  tender  and 
loven  as  bits  o'  bwoys  and  maids.  Coorten  Joan  be  as  nice  as  ever 
'twere.  We  be  tol'able  grownupish,  but  we  can  voot  it  wi'  the 
bestest  of  en,  me  and  Joan. 

'  I  minds,  zur,  as  it  be  thease  wik,  Joan  and  me  was  worken 
tatie-getten.  I  never  thinks  so  much  as  nothen  bout  Joan  till 
thik  day,  and  I  mind  I  were  allus  mortial  shy  wi'  the  mai'ds.  But 
when  we  were  gwain  hwome  at  dusk,  Lord !  if  I  didd'n  get  talken, 
and  next  marn'n  I  up  and  asks  she  if  she'd  wed  I,  and  Joan  zes, 
"  Ees,  if  her  wold  volks  were  provided  vor."  ' 

Daddy's  laughter  at  that  day  of  days  shook  him  from  top 
to  toe. 

'  Joan  was  allus  a  vine  maid  and  a  zpry  maid,  wi'  cheeks  as  red 
as  any  Lon'on  lady's,  and  strong — bless  'ee,  zur,  she  be  mighty 
powerful  in  the  arms,  Joan  be.  Willurn  Thackit,  he  had  his  eye 
on  Joan  ;  sheep-eyes,  zur.  But  Lord  love  'ee,  zur,  it  warn't  a  mossel 
o'  use  him  foolen  round.  Joan  never  looked  at  en,  she  were  allus 
zo  vond  o'  me. 

'  Joan  zes  to  me,  we's  to  wait  till  her  folks  were  gone. 
"  Eight,"  zes  I.  "No  workus  vor  they,"  zes  Joan.  "Bight,"  zes 
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I  agin,  quite  cheerful,  "  but,  howsomever,  s'pose  I  can  keep  all 
vour  o'  we,  how  then,  Joan  ?  "  zes  I.  "  Then  I  marry  'ee,"  zes 
Joan. 

'  Joan's  father  hadd'n  use  o'  his  limbs  and  her  mother  were 
bent  like — like  zome  volks  be,  zur,  and  coud'n  do  nothen,  zo  Joan 
kep'  en.  I  calkelated  it'd  be  a  grand  harvest-zummer  and  plenty 
o'  work,  zur.  But  it  turned  out  wettish,  ter'ble  wettish,  and  wages 
went  down.  .  And  then  my  father — waggon  went  over  he,  and  I 
had  to  keep  my  mother.  "  Joan,"  zes  I,  "  we's  to  wait  a  bit 
longer."  And  Joan  were  a  brave  maid,  and  she  kissed  I,  and  zes, 
"  We  be  gwain  to  wait.  If  a  dook  comes  to  I  and  zes,  '  Joanna, 
marry  me,'  I  zhall  zay  I  be  waiten  vor  a  chap  o'  my  own."  I  tel 
'ee,  zur,  Joan  be  a  maid  to  worshup.  Vine  mai'd  she  be,  zur. 

'  And  zo  we  waited,  zur,  and  one  thing  and  then  the  other 
come  'twixt  we.  But  Lord  love  'ee,  zur,  we  didd'n  mind  zo  much 
as  that.'  (Daddy  tried  to  snap  his  fingers.)  'I  used  to  gwo 
coorten  reglar ;  zometimes  we's  gwo  walken  out  and  coorten,  and 
zometimes  we's  coort  at  Joan's  house.  Lord  !  but  it  be  vine  work, 
be  coorten.  Did  'ee  ever  gwo  coorten,  zur?  I  comes  oncet  a 
month  to  coort  now,  and  it  be  zo  grand  and  heavenly  as  'twere 
avore.  My  Joan  allus  be  a  teazer,  zur,  and  when  I's  wanted  to 
kiss  zhe,  zhe  zes,  "  Noa,  it  ain't  proper."  But  Lord  !  I  know  what 
maids  be,  zur,  zo  I  takes  hwold  o'  zhe  and  takes  en.  When  I  do 
zee  her,  zur,  we  considers  'bout  de  house  we's  have,  wi'  a  rale  carpet 
on  the  vloor,  and  a  pig  and  two  or  dree  vowils  vor  Joan  to  make  a 
shillen  or  two  out  of  en.' 

Daddy  stopped  to  light  his  pipe;  every  crease  in  his  face 
deepened  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  life  with  the  woman  he  loved. 

'  Volks  uset  to  laugh  at  we  betimes  and  zay  'twere  nearly  time 
I  took  Joan  to  church.  But  it  be  like  this,  zur.  Volks  all  think 
different  ways,  zur ;  you  thinks  your  way,  zur,  and  I  thinks  mine, 
I  thinks  it  baint  'zactly  right  vor  bits  o'  bwoys  and  maids  to  marry. 
Little  chits  o'  maids  get  married  thease  times,  zur.  Do  'ee  zee, 
zur,  Joan  and  me  be  zensible,  and  we  know  one  the  other's 
ways  by  this  time.  We's  be  wed  in  de  zpring  if  rheumatiz  gwoes, 
zure.' 

The  old  man  smacked  his  lips  over  his  pipe  and  looked  at  me 
half  cunningly,  as  he  made  this  reiterated  statement.  I  nodded 
in  encouragement,  and  he  went  on. 

'  Volks  laughed  at  we,  but  Lord  !  they  meant  no  harm.  Every- 
body liked  my  Joan.  Zo  they  allus  zaid,  friendly-like,  puffectly 
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friendly,  "When'st  wedding  to  be,  Daddy?"  "  Zoon,"  zays  I, 
"  zoon.  Zpring  it'll  be,  I  expects." 

'  Avore  my  mother  died  rheumatism  got  in  my  bwones  at 
sheep-shearen,  and  Varmer  Vlitch  he  turned  I  off.  Varmer  Wenton 
took  I  on  at  zix  zhillens  a  week,  but  do  'ee  zee,  zur,  I  were  bad 
thik  winter,  and  avore  I  knowed  they  took  I  over  yonder ' — point- 
ing with  his  pipe  over  his  shoulder.  I  would  my  country's  law- 
makers had  been  with  me  to  listen  to  the  old  man  as  he  leant 
forward  to  tell  of  his  defeat  in  the  battle.  They  might  have 
thought  as  I  did,  that  '  over  yonder '  was  hardly  the  fitting  place 
for  the  wounded  veteran. 

'  I  mind  I  be  a  bit  down  then,  zur,  and  Joan  be  down,  just 
about.  But  I  zes  cheerful-like,  "  Steady,  Joan,  mai'd,  we  be  strong 
and  zpry  yet ;  I  be  comen  in  zpring,  Joan,  and  then  we's  wed." 
But  they  places — over  yonder,  be  damp,  mortial  damp,  and  rheu- 
matiz  bain't  quite  gone  yet,  zur.  Howsomever,  it'll  be  gone  come 
zpring,  I  'low.  If  it  bain't  taken  a  libbity,  zur,  p'r'aps  'ee'd  step 
in  and  zee  me  and  Joan  next  zpring.  Our  place'll  be  clean,  zur, 
vor  Joan  be  a  vurst-rate  maid  to  clean  up,  zur.' 

'  If  I  am  here  I  shall  certainly  come  to  see  you,  Daddy,  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you.  Now  listen  to  me.  It's  getting  late, 
and  so  we  will  have  tea,  and  after  that  I  shall  drive  you  back  in 
•Peggin's  trap.' 

'  Thank'ee,  zur,  you  be  a  rale  genm'n.  Why,  I  haven't  bin 
pleasuring  in  a  trap  since  'lection  time.  Howsomever  'ee'll  put 
me  down,  zur,  when  we  gets  to  Suckton  Hill.  I's  be  able  to  vind 
de  way  myself  aloan,  zur.' 

Ah !  Daddy,  I  knew  why.  You  were  anxious  that  I  should 
not  see  your  degradation  as  you  stepped  into  the  grim  portals  of 
Over  Yonder.  I  left  Daddy  with  his  pipe,  and  while  Mrs.  Pointon 
prepared  the  tea  I  went  to  bring  the  gaunt  withered  maid  to  have 
tea  with  her  sweetheart. 

'  Hope  'ee'll  excuse  me,  zur,  comen,  but  I  don't  have  a  frock 
fit  to  come  in,'  said  Joan.  But  I  would  listen  to  no  excuses  and 
took  her  prisoner. 

That  tea  was  as  a  waft  of  keener  and  purer  air,  and  strengthened 
my  faith  in  human  nature ;  so  much  I  owe  to  the  two  old  paupers. 
Joan,  the  bent,  withered,  timid  woman  before  me,  was  still  the 
rosy-cheeked  damsel  in  Daddy's  eyes,  arid  if  she  had  been  the  first 
among  English  beauties  he  could  not  have  been  prouder  of  show- 
ing her  to  me.  -  Joan  was  too  timid  to  say  mudh,  but"  Daddy  was  a 
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model  of  chivalry  and  devotion.  When  he  picked  up  a-  slice  of 
toast  which  he  fancied  was  nicer  or  softer  than  the  rest,  he  would 
place  it  on  her  plate,  offering  me  as  an  apology,  'Joan's  teeth  be 
ter'ble  achy,  zur.'  '  Tea  'greeable,  Joan  ? '  he  would  ask  at  every 
second  sip,  adding  to  me,  '  Joan  do  like  a  cup  o'  good  tea,  zur ; ' 
and  then  in  a  whisper,  '  Vine  maid,  baint  zhe,  zur  ? ' 

I  left  them  together  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  got  the  trap 
ready,  and  I  knew  by  Joan's  confusion  when  I  returned  that 
Daddy  had  kissed  her.  '  Come  zpring,  my  maid,'  he  said  as  he 
bade  her  good-night. 

Ofreat  was  the  old  man's  pride  as  we  drove  down  the  street,  and 
he  returned  the  salutations  of  his  friends  with  a  condescending 
affability  it  was  delightful  to  witness. 

'  Now,  Daddy,'  I  said  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  village,  '  you 
must  try  to  rid  yourself  of  the  rheumatism,  for  to-morrow  I  shall 
look  out  for  a  house  for  you  and  Joan  to  live  in  when  you  are 
married.' 

Daddy  brightened  for  a  moment,  then  his  countenance  fell. 
'  You  be  kind,  rale  kind,  zur.  But  we's  no  money  till  I  find  work 
in  de  zpring.' 

'  Make  haste  and  get  better  then,  Daddy,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  have  some  work.' 

'  Thank'ee  kindly,  zur,  rheumatiz  be  gwain.  I  be  vurst-rate 
the  day,  zur.' 

I  put  Daddy  down  directly  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  and 
I  pleased  the  old  man  still  more  by  driving  off  at  once  instead  of 
watching  him. 

There  are  not  many  houses  in  Barleigh  to  choose  from,  but 
fortunately  a  little  two-roomed  cottage  with  a  strip  of  garden 
stood  empty  close  to  the  church.  Mrs.  Pointon  guided  and 
advised  me  in  stocking  the  farmyard,  that  is  to  say,  the  pig  and 
the  vew  vowils,  and  most  of  the  furniture  we  bought  at  a  sale  in 
Suckton. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  Vicar  asked  for  the  first  time  if 
any  one  knew  just  cause  or  impediment  why  Joseph  Longland 
and  Joanna  Snellings  should  not  attain  their  long-deferred  heart's 
desire. 

They  were  married  on  the  Monday  following  '  the  last  time  of 
asking.' 

All  Barleigh  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  and  drank  the  health 
of  bride  and  bridegroom  with  great  fervour. 
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I  have  not  the  heart  to  raise  a  laugh  over  the  scene.  Neither 
Joanna  nor  Daddy  had  seen  their  home  till  they  came  from  church 
to  their  -wedding-breakfast.  Daddy's  speech  in  returning  thanks 
was  brief,  but  it  was  eloquent.  '  Kind  neighbours,  Joan  and  me's 
bin  made  man  and  wife  the  day.  I  zaid  we  should  be  in  the 
zpring.  God  bless  we  all ! ' 

It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  splendour  of  the  simple 
cottage  unfolded  itself  to  them.  Daddy  gave  a  chuckle  of  delight 
over  every  fresh  article,  Joanna  wept.  But  the  climax  came  when 
Daddy,  exploring  in  the  garden,  found  the  pig  and  the  '  two  or 
dree  vowils.'  All  Barleigh  were  invited  to  see  them. 

I  wanted  to  pay  the  nearest  neighbour  to  look  after  the  old 
couple,  but  she  indignantly  spurned  my  offer.  '  Zurely,  zur,  you 
baint  thinken  we  want  to  be  paid  to  help  they  two.  All  o'  we'll 
be  only  too  thankful  to  do  a  bit  vor  en.  Never  vear,  zur,  they'll 
be  zeen  to.' 

When  I  left  Barleigh  the  Vicar  consented  to  be  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  sum  I  left  for  them  and  to  keep  me  informed  of  their 
ongoings.  Cheaper  pleasure  man  never  had. 

The  Vicar  writes  to  me  once  a  fortnight  and  makes  me  merry 
with  Daddy's  sayings  and  doings.  He  is  busy  all  day  in  his 
garden,  but  he  is  steadily  growing  weaker,  and  the  doctor  fears  he 
will  not  be  able  to  survive  the  winter. 
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MY  LOBD. 

'  Chacun  aime  comme  il  est.' 

MY  LORD  is  young  with  George  IV.  He  loses  a  fortune  at  play, 
and  another  amassed  by  a  pious  aunt  in  the  country,  at  all  sorts 
of  devilries.  My  Lord  has  thrashed  the  watch  and  staked  an 
estate  on  the  cards  in  an  evening.  He  records  many  years  after 
how  he  enters  the  ring  with  the  Regent,  and  how  the  First  Gentle- 
man in  Europe,  with  an  exquisite  ease  and  urbanity,  confesses  him- 
self beaten. 

My  Lord  is  on  the  turf,  where  he  wins  and  flings  away  a 
fortune  with  a  mad  generosity ;  where  he  loses,  and  does  not  re- 
trench. My  Lord  is  dressed  with  the  carelessness  that  is  a  part 
of  his  nature,  and  with  a  richness  that  becomes  the  Court  of  the 
Kegent. 

My  Lord  can  sing  a  song  with  the  best  over  his  wine,  and  take 
his  two  bottles — like  a  gentleman.  His  speech  is  garnished,  even 
in  very  old  age,  with  those  flowers  of  expression  which  were  in 
universal  vogue  in  his  youth.  He  recalls,  forty  years  later,  a 
hundred  stories  of  that  mad  career  of  pleasure.  He  remembers 
with  a  curious  accuracy  a  thousand  details  respecting  his  com- 
panions and  the  manners  and  habits  of  that  wild  day.  He  knows, 
and  retails  with  perfect  wit  and  point,  a  thousand  stories  of  the 
Court  which  have  never  crept  into  print.  His  reminiscences  are 
as  interesting  as  a  book  of  scandalous  memoirs. 

My  Lord  indeed  has  pretty  well  beggared  himself  before  he 
is  thirty.  He  marries  money.  And  money  in  the  person  of  a 
shrewish  wife  is  false  to  his  honour  and  her  own.  His  daughter, 
who  belongs  to  her  mother's  faction,  marries  abroad,  and  is  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  His  son,  from  whom  he  has  hoped  everything,  is 
not  only  wild — which  indeed  My  Lord  should  be  one  to  forgive 
easily — but  brings  dishonour  on  a  great  name  and  dies  miserably. 

My  Lord  is  not  yet  sixty  years  old  when  he  retires  to  Hamblin, 
the  estate  in  the  country  which  his  extravagances  have  left  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  his  neglect  has  left  out  of  repair.  A  number  of 
evil  stories,  gathering  astonishingly  in  volume  and  flavour  at  every 
stage  of  the  journey,  have  followed  him  from  town.  Virtue  points 
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out  with  her  positive  finger  that  this  old  age  of  poverty,  solitude, 
and  disappointment  is  but  the  just  and  natural  harvest  of  that 
astonishing  crop  of  wild  oats  sown  in  that  wild  youth.  When 
My  Lord,  therefore,  appears  in  the  village  with  his  lean  figure 
stooping  a  little,  and  his  narrow  eyes  extraordinarily  bright  and 
keen,  he  excites  that  exceeding  interest  and  curiosity  which  it  is 
believed  are  never  roused  by  anything  less  entertaining  than  a 
reputation  for  iniquity.  Some  persons  are  quite  shocked  to  see 
him  in  church  on  Sunday.  There  is  a  terrible  story  current  of 
him  for  a  little  while  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  know  the 
position  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Liturgy.  But  he  soon  mends  this 
error,  and  lives  a  life  of  so  much  retirement,  simplicity,  and  appa- 
rently virtue,  as  to  become  wholly  uninteresting  to  everybody. 

After  a  time  My  Lord  takes  unto  himself  a  domestic  Chaplain, 
who  lives  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Chaplain  is 
round-faced,  benevolent  and  kindly,  with  a  full  chin  above  his 
white  tie,  bespeaking  a  hundred  pleasant  human  virtues.  The 
Chaplain  enjoys  port  wine  in  the  most  honest  moderation — is  in 
no  sense  an  ascetic — has  a  heart  full  of  charity  and  good-will  for 
all  men — a  kindly  sense  of  humour,  and  a  very  true  and  self- 
respecting  affection  for  My  Lord,  his  patron. 

'  I  don't  come  to  church  to  hear  your  sermons,  Ruther,  you 
know,'  says  My  Lord,  '  which  are  damned  long  and  prosy — you 
know  they  are.  I  come  to  look  at  your  wife  listening  to  them.' 

The  Chaplain's  wife,  whom  he  calls  Miriam,  is  very  sweet  and 
simple  and  delicate.  Miriam  has  brown  curls  shading  a  clear 
forehead,  a  brown  silk  frock  revealing  sloping  Early  Victorian 
shoulders,  and  the  most  tender,  candid  eyes  in  all  the  world. 
Miriam  is  of  gentler  birth  than  her  husband,  whom  she  loves  and 
reveres  as  at  once  the  cleverest,  dearest,  and  best  of  created  beings. 

My  Lord  has  not  often  met  the  Miriam  type  of  woman. 
Perhaps  never  before.  At  first  he  does  not  understand  her.  He 
looks  at  her  across  the  dinner  table  with  his  unsteady  hand 
playing  with  his  glass  and  a  sort  of  perplexity  in  his  shrewd  old 
eyes.  '  So  damned  innocent,'  he  says  to  himself.  '  So  damned 
innocent.'  Perhaps  damned  innocence  has  not  been  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  lady  acquaintances  of  his  youth.  He  wonders 
at  it  a  little  at  least  in  Miriam  as  if  it  were  some  new  thing. 

His  wonder,  indeed,  gives  place  very  soon  to  another  feeling. 
He  has  at  last  for  this  woman  the  purest  and  tenderest  affection 
he  has  ever  known. 
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'  I  have  the  devil  of  a  reputation,  Euther,'  says  My  Lord 
grimly.  '  Don't  you  do  me  the  honour  to  be  jealous  of  me  ? ' 

'  No,  My  Lord,'  says  the  Chaplain,  looking  at  his  patron. 

And  indeed  My  Lord  has  for  Miriam  such  a  feeling  as,  in  a 
happier  circumstance,  he  might  have  felt  for  a  child  of  his  own. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  Miriam  appeals  to  My 
Lord's  ancient  sense  of  humour.  He  likes  to  hear  her  say 
'  Hush ! '  in  her  shocked  gentle  voice,  when  from  immemorial 
habit  he  ornaments  his  speech  with  an  oath.  He  has  not  the 
less  a  most  tender  respect  for  her  purity.  When  she  asks 
questions,  in  her  damned  innocence,  about  his  youth,  he  bowd- 
lerizes his  old  stories  to  an  extent  that  the  Chaplain  does  not  even 
recognise  them. 

'  I  lie  horribly,'  says  My  Lord  when  Miriam  has  left  the  two 
to  their  wine.  '  Past  absolution,  eh,  Ruther  ?  ' 

But  the  Chaplain,  who  may  very  possibly  be  right,  thinks  not. 

Miriam's  most  staunch  and  simple  belief  in  My  Lord's  good- 
ness amuses  him  vastly  at  first.  Another  feeling  mingles  with  his 
amusement  after  a  while  as  he  looks  into  her  clear  eyes. 

'  We  were  a  cursed  bad  lot  in  those  days,'  he  says.  '  If  you 
knew  how  bad,  you  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  me.' 

But  Miriam  says  '  Yes,  I  should,'  and  nods  her  head  so  that 
the  brown  Victorian  curls  shake  a  little,  and  puts  her  gentle  hand 
for  a  moment  into  My  Lord's  wizened  old  fingers. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  wildness  of  his  youth  rests  a 
little  uneasily  upon  that  accommodating  organ  which  is  called  My 
Lord's  conscience. 

'  Gad ! '  says  My  Lord,  with  that  light  cynicism  of  manner 
which  may  or  may  not  hide  a  deeper  feeling.  '  I  feel  almost  like 
a  convert.  No  thanks  to  your  prosy  old  preachings,  Ruther. 
Don't  flatter  yourself.' 

And  indeed  the  Chaplain,  who  is  the  most  humble  and  simple 
of  men,  does  not  do  so  at  all. 

In  the  summer  mornings,  it  is  Miriam's  habit  to  play  with  her 
children  on  the  great  sloping  lawns  before  the  house.  My  Lord 
watches  her  more  often  than  he  knows  perhaps  from  the  open 
windows  of  his  library. 

She  comes  in  to  see  him  sometimes,  and  looks  up  with  a  soft 
wistfulness  in  her  pretty  eyes  at  the  great  books  in  their  shelves. 
'  I  wish  I  could  read  some  of  these,'  she  says,  taking  down  a 
French  work  and  holding  it  up  to  him. 
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1  God  forbid  ! '  says  My  Lord  piously. 

But  indeed  Miriam's  French  is  neither  of  a  quantity  nor 
quality  to  do  her  any  sort  of  harm. 

She  goes  back  to  the  children  presently.  My  Lord  sits  long 
with  the  book,  which  he  does  not  read,  before  him.  He  has  aged 
rapidly  lately.  He  feels  sometimes  very  old  indeed.  The  hand, 
with  the  ruffles  of  a  long-past  fashion  hanging  over  it,  is  very  lean 
and  unsteady.  My  Lord  puts  down  at  first  to  approaching  senility 
a  certain  odd  sensation  of  something  that  might  almost  be  shame 
for  that  wild  past,  that  comes  to  him,  with  Miriam.  He  ascribes 
to  a  weakened  intelligence  a  sort  of  emotion  he  knows  when 
Miriam  plays  Handel  and  Haydn  in  the  half  lights,  at  the  harpsi- 
chord. Sometimes  on  Sunday  evenings  after  dinner,  and  before 
the  darkness  has  come,  she  draws  out  the  harp  from  its  corner, 
and  sings  to  it  in  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world.  She  sings  to 
it  the  old  religious  music  which  is  of  no  fashion  but  for  all  time. 
Her  white  frock  and  the  sweet  piety  of  her  bent  face  make  one 
of  her  hearers  at  least  think,  as  it  is  probable  he  has  not  often 
thought  before,  of  the  angels. 

He  sits,  as  he  has  told  the  Chaplain,  during  the  prosy  dis- 
courses on  Sunday  and  looks  at  her  tender  rapt  face  and  her  quiet 
folded  hands.  She  brings  the  children  to  him  sometimes.  One 
night,  he  catches  sight  of  her  in  the  room  set  apart  as  a  nursery, 
bending  over  one  of  them  in  its  cot,  with  a  face  all  beautiful, 
human  and  maternal,  and  her  lips  moving  in  a  prayer. 

His  seared  old  heart  is  touched  at  this  time  by  a  thousand 
emotions  which  it  has  never  known,  or  to  which  it  has  long  been 
dead.  He  is  less  cynical — to  Miriam.  The  stories  of  his  wild 
youth  have  lost  some  of  their  attraction  for  him,  and  he  relates 
them,  even  to  the  Chaplain,  very  seldom. 

Is  it  a  conversion,  as  he  has  suggested  with  a  sneer  ?  God 
knows.  Is  a  conversion  possible  at  threescore  years  and  ten, 
with  a  character  formed  by  immemorial  habit  and  marked  with 
the  impression  of  a  life  ?  God  knows  also. 

One  day  My  Lord  is  taken  ill.  It  is  a  long  illness,  to  which 
there  can  be  no  end  but  one.  He  lies  in  the  great  state  bedroom, 
in  the  great  state  bed  which  has  sheltered  three  sovereigns.  If 
he  be  changed  in  heart,  as  is  surmised,  he  is  scarcely  changed  in 
manner  at  all.  The  simplicity  of  Miriam,  his  gentle  nurse,  at  once 
amuses  and  touches  him  a  thousand  times  a  day.  He  tells  her, 
in  a  voice  somewhat  feebler  than  usual,  the  royal  anecdotes  of 
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that  royal  bedchamber.  He  likes  to  watch  her  absorbed  reverent 
face  as  she  listens,  for  Miriam  is  loyalist  to  the  core,  as  a  good 
woman  should  be,  and  has  the  Divine  Eight  of  Kings  written 
indelibly  on  her  simple  heart. 

'  But  they  were  human  too — some  of  them,'  finishes  My  Lord 
with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  and  turning  on  his  pillow  to  look  at  his 
listener. 

She  sits  by  his  side  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  She  brings 
her  prayer-books  and  a  volume  of  sermons  given  to  her  on  her 
marriage.  My  Lord  listens  with  an  exemplary  patience  to  the 
longwinded  wordiness  of  the  Georgian  divine.  He  thinks,  by  a 
certain  stoplessness  in  the  reader's  method,  that  she  does  not 
always  grasp  the  somewhat  obscure  meaning.  He  is  sure  by  her 
sweet  voice  and  tender  face  that  she  is  wholly  edified  nevertheless. 
Sometimes  during  the  readings  she  puts  one  of  the  babies  on  the 
foot  of  the  patient's  bed,  that  he  may  have  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  looking  at  it  when  he  feels  inclined. 

'  See  us,  Ruther,'  says  My  Lord  when  the  Chaplain  finds  them 
thus  one  day.  '  After  my  way  of  living,  doesn't  this  strike  you  as  a 
damned  odd  way  of  dying  ? ' 

On  Sunday  Miriam  reads  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  with 
My  Lord  stumbling  through  the  responses.  The  situation  strikes 
him  as  ludicrous  at  first ;  but  Miriam  is  very  sweet  and  grave  and 
good.  He  hears  the  rhythm  of  her  voice  in  the  tender  majesty 
of  the  old  prayers,  as  one  hears  sweet  singing  in  a  dream.  Miriam 
is  infinitely  conscientious  and  reads  them  every  one.  And  when 
the  Chaplain  points  out  to  her  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
patient's  weakness,  she  might  omit  to  pray  for  the  Parliament,  My 
Lord  from  his  bed  says,  'No,  no.  Dammy,  they  need  it,'  and 
begs  that  Miriam  may  be  left  to  her  own  devices. 

My  Lord  grows  gradually  weaker  as  the  summer  advances. 
Before  the  flowers  have  faded  and  the  leaves  fallen  he  is  too  weak 
to  talk  at  all.  He  sleeps  a  great  deal.  When  he  is  awake  his 
eyes  follow  Miriam,  and  when  she  is  more  divinely  simple  than 
usual  his  lips  wear  a  smile.  It  is  apparent  that  when  she  leaves 
him  he  is  uneasy.  Her  simplicity  is  worth  at  such  a  time  all  the 
wit  and  sprightliness  in  the  world. 

Before  the  end  comes,  in  a  sultry  night,  My  Lord  talks 
ramblingly,  with  a  new  strength,  of  his  wild  youth,  of  the  com- 
panions long  dead,  who  belonged  with  himself  to  a  society  most 
brilliant,  corrupt,  and  artificial.  He  starts  once  from  his  pillow 
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with  an  oath.  By  his  bedside  Miriam  is  kneeling  bewildered,  a 
white  figure  in  the  half-darkness. 

He  repeats  the  snatch  of  a  wild  song  in  his  dying  voice. 
He  laughs  aloud,  as  he  may  have  laughed  fifty  years  before. 
He  cries,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  the  name  of  the  son  who 
disgraced  it. 

But  before  he  dies,  for  one  quiet  moment,  his  reason  comes 
back  to  him.  And  the  last  impression  on  the  mind  of  My  Lord, 
who  has  been  a  sinner,  is  of  Miriam  with  clear  uplifted  face  and 
folded  hands. 
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IN  order  at  once  to  relieve  your  mind  from  painful  tension,  I  will 
admit  from  the  very  outset  that  I  am  only  going  to  write  about 
double-barrelled  place-names.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  inflicting  upon  you  any  political  or  social  reflections  on  the 
relative  value  of  simple  faith  and  Norman  blood  in  the  matrimonial 
or  any  other  market ;  nor  am  I  desirous  of  instituting  an  invidious 
distinction  between  kind  hearts  and  coronets,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  late  distinguished  bard  who  was  born  to  the  first  and  acquired 
the  second.  My  sole  intent  is  all  for  your  delight,  not  unmixed 
with  a  lingering  though  sternly  repressed  desire  for  your  edifica- 
tion ;  and  I  propose,  if  I  may,  to  combine  these  innocent  ends  by 
discoursing  to  you  of  sundry  mild  Norman  survivals  in  the  names 
of  certain  villages  and  towns  of  England. 

Double-barrelled  surnames,  of  course,  have  long  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty.  Anybody  who  is  anybody  has  insisted  for  the  last 
thirty  years  on  giving  his  friends  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  direct- 
ing their  letters  with  a  pair  of  surnames,  where  one  would  seem 
to  answer  every  reasonable  purpose.  It  was  the  peers  and  landed 
proprietors  who  began  this  little  game  of  spelling  your  patronymic 
with  a  decorative  hyphen.  They  chose  to  marry  heiresses  or 
inherit  property  from  distant  branches  of  their  families,  and  to 
advertise  the  fact  by  assuming  both  names,  their  own  and  their 
wives',  or  their  own  and  their  benefactors',  as  if  by  dint  of  acquir- 
ing a  couple  of  estates  they  had  duplicated  their  personality,  and 
went  about  thenceforth  as  living  Januses,  like  the  Siamese  Twins 
or  the  Two-headed  Nightingale.  They  were  all  of  them  Pelham- 
Clintons  and  Curzon-Howes  and  Ashley- Coopers ;  they  rejoiced  in 
their  duality  as  Agar-Ellises  and  Bootle-Wilbrahams  ;  they  blos- 
somed forth  with  delight  into  tandem  pairs  of  Leveson-Growers 
and  Knatchbull-Hugessens.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  even  went  a 
step  further,  and  appeared,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Cerberus,  as  '  three 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one,'  dazzling  our  eyes  with  such  superb 
designations  as  Cochrane-Wishart-Baillie  or  Buller-Fuller-Elphin- 
stone.  After  this,  was  it  any  wonder  that  mere  ordinary  com- 
moners should  feel  they  would  stand  no  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  unless  they  aspired  incontinently  to  be  Robinson- 
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Smiths  and  Higgins-Eakers  ?  You  may  see  nowadays  Gwendoline 
Montgomery-Mullins  keeping  a  suburban  sweetshop,  and  Adolphus 
Cecil-Jones  at  the  receipt  of  custom  in  a  Metropolitan  railway 
station.  When  things  have  reached  this  length,  what  can  our  old 
nobility  do  but  '  go  them  one  better  '  by  assuming  a  quadruplet  ? 
Surnames  are  now  threatening  to  be  no  longer  double-barrelled, 
but  positively  to  develop  into  perfect  six-shooters.  Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott  and  Twistleton-Wykeham-Fiennes  won't  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  our  newest  creations ;  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  at  one  time  the  member  for  Westminster  was  correctly  de- 
scribed as  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett  Burdett- 
Coutts,  though  he  has  since  sloughed  off  some  portion  of  this 
reckless  superfluity ;  and  everybody  must  remember  the  stirring 
line,  'Long  may  Long-Wellesley  Long-Pole-Wellesley  live,'  which 
dates  back  as  far  towards  the  beginning  of  the  '  movement '  as  the 
days  when  Horace  Smith  wrote  '  Eejected  Addresses.' 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  love  to  digress.  It  is  the  guarantee 
against  priggishness.  I  was  about  to  observe,  when  my  own 
eloquence  ran  away  with  me,  that  double-barrelled  surnames  are 
now  as  thick  as  blackberries  on  every  country  hedge,  but  that 
double-barrelled  place-names  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  attracting 
a  very  small  amount  of  public  attention.  And  yet,  while  the 
compounded  and  superimposed  names  of  noble  or  wealthy  families 
are  for  the  most  part  of  quite  recent  and  dubious  origin,  often 
embalming  genealogical  claims  which  the  strict  historian  can  only 
regard  in  the  light  of  pious  frauds  or  equally  pious  aspirations, 
such  compound  place-names  as  Newport  Pagnell  or  Berry  Pomeroy 
are  cram-full  of  genuine  historical  importance,  and  attest  to  our 
day  the  social  and  agrarian  arrangements  of  Norman  England. 
They  date  back,  in  point  of  fact,  in  many  cases  to  that  William 
the  Conqueror  with  whom  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  modern 
cotton-backed  Norman  families  did  not  come  over. 

As  a  general  principle,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  may  here- 
inafter be  pointed  out,  a  double-barrelled  place-name  has  for  its  first 
half  the  original  title  of  the  town  or  village  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  for  the  second  half  the  patronymic  of  the  Norman  or  early  Eng- 
lish family  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  when  it  first  acquired  its 
existing  appellation.  Thus  Tarring  Neville,  in  Sussex,  was  a  manor 
of  the  great  Norman  house  of  Neville,  who  themselves  assumed 
their  patronymic  some  generations  earlier  from  a  Norman  village ; 
and  it  bore  their  name  as  a  surname,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  dis- 
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tinguish  it  from  East  Tarring  or  Tarring  Episcopi,  another  village 
of  the  same  original  name,  which  had  been  presented  by  Athei- 
st ane  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  So,  too,  Berry  Pomeroy, 
in  Devon,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Pomeroy  family,  whose 
founder,  Kalph  de  Pomeroy,  was  one  of  the  Conqueror's  right-hand 
men ;  though  the  existing  mansion,  miscalled  a  castle,  and  stand- 
ing in  picturesque  ivy-clad  ruins,  was  built  much  later  by  their 
successors,  the  Seymours,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  younger 
branch  of  that  house,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset.  Throughout 
England,  indeed,  unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  appear,  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  wherever  a  town  or  village  has  a  double 
name,  the  first  is,  so  to  speak,  its  generic  or  primitive  title,  and 
the  second  is  a  nickname  derived  from  the  family  which  once  held 
the  manor. 

The  simplest  of  all  such  titles  are  the  very  transparent  ones, 
like  King's  Lynn  or  Earls  Barton,  which  refer  to  an  office,  not  to 
a  family  name,  and  which  bear  their  meaning  on  the  very  face  of 
them.  In  the  first-named  instance,  for  example,  Lynn  is  the 
common  and  generic  name  of  a  group  of  towns  or  villages,  known 
as  North  Lynn,  West  Lynn,  and  King's  Lynn,  respectively.  But 
before  the  Reformation  the  last  town  of  the  trio  was  called  Lynn 
Episcopi,  and  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
Defender  of  the  Faith  acquired  the  episcopal  rights  in  the  town 
by  the  simple  process  of  confiscation  ;  and  ever  since  the  place  has 
been  known  accordingly  as  King's  Lynn  or  Lynn  Eegis.  The 
somewhat  similarly  named  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  owes  its 
suffix  to  a  like  origin.  Here,  the  little  river  Lym  gives  its  name 
to  two  villages,  the  smaller  and  older  of  which,  now  known  as 
Uplyme,  occupies  the  higher  part  of  the  little  valley,  and  was 
granted  by  Cynewulf,  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  very 
ancient  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  Sherborne.  The  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  however,  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  in  it  Edward  the  First 
founded  one  of  his  royal  ports  to  trade  with  the  towns  of  Guienne, 
on  which  account  it  was  ever  after  known  by  its  present  distinc- 
tive title  of  Lyme  Regis.  Melcombe  Regis,  at  Weymouth,  is 
another  familiar  example  of  the  same  suffix  ;  while  oddly  enough 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Wey  supplies  us  with  another  analogical 
form  in  Upwey,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Weymouth 
as  Uplyme  to  Lyme  Regis. 

At  Kingskerswell,  in  Devon,  West  Country  usage  has  run  the 
two  halves  of  the  compound  name  into  a  single  word,  as  also 
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happens  at  Kingswear  and  Kingsteignton.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
get  a  curious  superposition  of  one  such  name  upon  another,  as  in 
the  familiar  case  of  Kingsbury  Episcopi.  Here,  the  very  form  of 
the  original  word  shows  us  at  a  glance  that  the  place  was  once  the 
king's  bury,  that  is  to  say,  a  villa  or  manor  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
the  last  part  being  the  same  as  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  or  Bury  in 
Lancashire ;  one  might  compare  the  whole  with  that  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  where  our  sovereigns  were  crowned  from  Edward  the 
Elder  to  Ethelred  the  Eedeless,  and  where  the  king's  stone  on 
which  the  ceremony  took  place  still  dimly  preserves  in  the  king's 
town  the  half-obliterated  memory  of  its  ancient  greatness.  Kings- 
bury,  however,  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  so  became  in  the  end  Kingsbury 
Episcopi. 

As  for  Earls  Barton,  that  has  a  very  similar  and  interesting 
history.  All  over  England,  though  more  particularly  in  the  West 
Country,  a  barton  is  the  common  name  for  a  farmyard  ;  it  is  the 
tun  or  enclosure  for  the  bear  or  harvest.  Thus  we  have  Barton- 
on-the-Humber,  Barton  Seagrave,  and  others ;  besides  this  North- 
amptonshire case  of  Earls  Barton,  famous  for  its  beautiful  old 
Saxon  tower.  As  for  Earls  Colne,  in  Essex,  that  was  an  appanage 
of  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  whose  much-defaced  monuments 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  cloister  at  Colne  Priory.  The  original  name 
of  Colne  itself  is  that  of  the  neighbouring  river,  which  has  been 
further  commemorated  in  the  Eoman  castrum  we  now  call 
Colchester. 

Ecclesiastical  names  occur  far  more  frequently,  however,  than 
lay  titles  of  office — which  is  not  astonishing  if  we  remember  that 
just  before  the  Reformation  the  Church  owned  nearly  half  the  land 
in  England.  Such  cases  as  Abbots  Langley,  Abbotsbury,  Bishop 
Stortford,  and  Prior's  Hardwick  need  no  explanation.  Nunthorpe 
and  Nuneaton,  though  somewhat  more  disguised  by  unsympathetic 
spelling,  balance  well  with  Monklands  and  Monk  Bretton.  Some- 
times we  get  the  Latinised  form,  as  in  Toller-Fratrum,  Cerne  Abbas, 
and  Whitchurch  Canonicorum.  An  interesting  instance  is  Buckland 
Monachorum,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  once  the 
seat  of  the  richest  and  cosiest  Cistercian  abbey  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  Cistercians  were  never  accused  of  fanatical  asceti- 
cism. The  distinctive  suffix  was  no  doubt  intended  to  mark  it  off 
from  the  other  Buckland  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  moor,  not  far 
from  Ashburton.  After  the  fall  of  monasticism,  the  abbey  passed 
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to  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  representatives  still 
remain  lords  of  the  manor.  But  it  is  Monk's  Buckland  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  three  centuries  of  solid  Protestantism. 

Most  often,  however,  the  second  name  in  such  compound 
words  denotes  some  great  Norman  or  early  English  family  who 
once  held  the  manor.  Melton  Constable  and  Melton  Mowbray 
are  self-evident  examples.  Equally  clear  are  Stoke  Mandeville, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  Aston  Canteloupe. 
Sussex,  where  the  Conqueror  landed,  was  particularly  cut  up 
among  his  faithful  followers,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  having 
been  immediately  confiscated  for  their  owners'  participation  in 
Harold's  '  rebellion.'  Hence  Sussex  is  specially  rich  in  Norman 
survivals.  Hurst  is  an  old  English  word  for  a  clearing  in  a  wood ; 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Weald  district,  as  at  Billingshurst, 
Midhurst,  Ashurst,  and  Farnhurst.  But  Norman  lords  added 
their  own  names  at  the  end  in  Hurst  Monceux,  Hurst  Pierpoint, 
and  Hurst  Courtray.  Still,  when  a  very  modern  industrial  peer 
like  Lord  Brassey  calls  his  brand-new  mansion  Normanhurst  on  a 
like  analogy,  I  confess  the  sham  antiquarianism  of  the  name 
repels  me.  It  seems  like  muddling  and  distorting  the  evidence. 
Each  of  the  rapes  into  which  Sussex  is  divided  was  dominated  by 
the  castle  of  a  Norman  noble,  at  Arundel,  Bramber,  Lewes, 
Pevensey,  and  Hastings;  the  one  exception  being  Chichester, 
where  a  Norman  bishop  sufficiently  guaranteed  the  peace  of  the 
district.  Horsted  Keynes  and  Tarring  Neville  are  other  relics  of 
like  origin  in  the  county.  I  cannot  remember,  however,  that 
either  of  the  two  great  local  families,  the  De  "Warrennes  or  the 
Fitz-Alans,  has  so  distinguished  itself  by  an  addition  to  our 
nomenclature. 

Devonshire  is  another  county  specially  rich  in  manor  names. 
The  Griffords  have  left  their  mark  at  Aveton  Gifford,  locally  pro- 
nounced Awton.  The  Traceys  have  similarly  commemorated  them- 
selves at  Bovey  Tracey,  on  the  little  river  Bovey,  which  likewise 
gives  its  name  to  Bovey  Heathfield.  A  Tracey  was  among  the 
murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  hence  a  local  proverb  most  un- 
metrically  observes — 

The  Traceys 

Have  the  wind  in  their  faces. 

As  if  to  avert  the  evil  omen  and  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 

martyred  archbishop,  Bovey  Tracey  church  is  gracefully  dedicated 

to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     Beer  is  a  common  village  name  in 
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Devon ;  Beer  simple,  so  to  speak,  occurs  in  the  splendid  mass  of 
chalk  country  just  west  of  Seaton,  while  Beer  with  a  difference 
turns  up  again  further  on  in  Beer  Alston  and  Beer  Ferrers.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  Beer  Alston  had  a  legislator  all  of 
its  own  while  Liverpool  was  voiceless.  At  Beer  Ferrers,  again,  on 
the  picturesque  Tavy,  you  may  still  see  the  monument  of  Sir 
William  de  Ferrers  and  his  wife  Isola,  who  reappear  on  the 
ancient  stained  glass  of  the  windows.  Elsewhere  in  the  county 
the  same  family  gave  their  name  to  Churston  Ferrers  and  Newton 
Ferrers,  so  distinguished  from  Newton  Abbot,  Newton  Bushel, 
and  Newton  St.  Gyres,  all  in  the  same  county.  The  modern  title 
of  Lord  St.  Gyres,  taken  from  the  last-mentioned  of  this  triplet 
of  Newtons,  reminds  me  that  the  most  historic  family  in  Devon, 
the  Courtenays,  have  left  their  sign-manual  on  Sampford  Cour- 
tenay.  Devonshire  is  especially  rich  in  names  derived  from 
rivers,  such  as  Plymouth  and  Plympton  on  the  Plym,  Tavistock 
on  the  Tavy,  Teignmouth  and  Teignton  on  the  Teign,  Exeter  on 
the  Exe,  Colyton  and  Colyford  on  the  Coly.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  place-names  in  Devon  which  do  not  bear  some  reference  to  a 
neighbouring  stream,  though  sometimes  in  such  corrupt  forms  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognisable  at  first  sight,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Torrington  on  the  Torridge,  and  Oakhampton  (properly  Okemton 
or  Okementon)  on  the  Okement.  Amongst  these  river-named 
villages  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  in  later  times;  and 
thus  Tamerton  on  the  Tamar  took  the  surname  of  its  manorial 
lords  the  Foliots,  and  is  Tamerton  Foliot  to  the  present  day, 
though  since  their  time  it  has  belonged  successively  to  the  Gorges, 
the  Bonviles,  the  Copplestones,  the  Bamfyldes,  and  the  Rad- 
clififes — all  mighty  names  to  conjure  with  in  Devonshire.  Nor 
can  I  omit  to  mention  in  this  connection  Withycombe  Raleigh, 
Broad  wood  Kelly,  Plympton  Erie,  and  Salcombe  Regis.  Coffins- 
well  and  Copplestone  Cross  commemorate  in  another  way  two  old 
Devonian  families,  of  the  latter  of  which  the  ancient  saw  runs 
with  good  reason  if  with  doubtful  rhyme — 

Crocker,  Cruwys,  and  Copplestone, 

When  the  Conqueror  came,  they  were  all  at  home. 

Some  of  our  old  rhymes,  however,  are  couched  in  the  precisely 
opposite  spirit,  and  show  the  contempt  and  dislike  of  the  native 
Englishman  for  the  intrusive  French  lord,  who  was  eating  him 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  who  had  brought  over  such  a  retinue 
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of  hungry  followers  from  the  Continent.     The  North  Country  saw 

goes — 

William  de  Coningsby 
Came  out  of  Brittany, 
With  his  wife  Tiffany, 
And  his  maid  Manfras, 
And  his  dog  Hardigras. 

The  descendants  of  these  various  gentlemen  and  ladies  (not  to 
speak  of  the  dog,  as  Mr.  Jerome  would  say)  have  left  their  sur- 
names of  Mortimer,  Vernon,  Beauchamp,  Harcourt,  Tankerville, 
Beaumont,  Courcy,  and  Grranville  at  various  points  over  the 
country,  which  I  leave  it  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  reader 
to  identify.  But  one  more  instance  I  must  mention  at  full,  that 
of  the  family  of  De  Lucy,  who  have  imprinted  their  name,  in 
spite  of  Shakespeare,  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Charlcote  Lucy,  in 
Warwickshire. 

In  a  very  few  instances,  of  early  date,  it  is  a  Christian  name, 
not  a  surname,  that  marks  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor.  Thus 
Stoke  Edith,  in  Herefordshire,  belonged  to  Edith,  daughter  of 
Earl  Godwin  and  sister  of  Harold.  Its  first  part  means  a  place 
surrounded  with  stocks  or  stakes — in  modern  English  a  stockade ; 
and  it  may  be  compared  with  Stoke  Poges,  sacred  to  Gray's 
'  Elegy,'  and  with  Stoke-upon-Trent,  more  prosaically  connected 
with  the  modern  pottery  trade.  Basingstoke  and  Alverstoke  are 
earlier  compounds  of  the  same  word,  which  reappears  with  a  slight 
twist  in  Tavistock  and  Plymstock.  In  one  case  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  fort  of  the  Basings,  in  the  other  with  the  fort  on  the 
Tavy  or  the  Plym.  But,  as  a  rule,  where  a  Christian  name  enters 
into  a  place-name,  it  is  as  the  local  saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  not  as  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor.  Cases  in  point 
are  Mary  Tavy  and  Peter  Tavy,  on  the  same  river  as  Tavistock, 
where  the  churches  are  respectively  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Saint  Peter.  Note  the  quaint  old  English  irreverence, 
which  omits  in  such  compounds  the  prefix  Saint,  just  as  it  also 
does  at  Peterborough,  originally  Burh,  but  so  called  in  later  times 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  rival  place  of  pilgrimage,  also  a 
Burh,  now  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Similarly,  in  early  days  the 
cathedral  of  London  was  always  plain  '  Paul's,'  and  '  Paul's  Cross  ' 
was  never,  I  think,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  saintly  prefix.  The 
intelligent  reader  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  Burton  Agnes,  in 
Yorkshire. 
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It  does  not  always  do,  indeed,  to  jump  at  explanations  without 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  district  where  the  name  occurs  and 
the  history  of  the  particular  manor  6r  village.  Not  far  from 
Andover,  for  example,  stands  the  chufch  of  Abbotts  Ann,  an  ancient 
and  frequent  source  of  monastic  pleasantries  unsuited  to  the  taste 
of  succeeding  generations.  This  quaintly  named  place  belonged 
to  the  famous  monastery  of  Hyde  Abbey  at  Winchester,  founded 
by  King  Alfred  in  the  days  when  Winchester  was  still  the  capital 
of  England ;  and  therefore  it  naturally  deserves  the  first  half  of 
its  title.  But  who  was  the  Ann  who  gave  rise  to  so  much  mis- 
placed mediaeval  humour?  Well,  the  river  that  flows  by  the 
village  is  called  the  Ann  or  Anton.  In  its  alternative  form  of 
Ande  it  gives  rise  to  Andover ;  while  not  far  off  lies  Amport, 
anciently  Anam-le-Port,  the  seat  of  Lord  Winchester,  so  named 
from  the  famous  Norman  house  of  De  Port,  the  common  ancestors 
of  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Paulets.  This  single  example  may 
suffice  to  impress  upon  the  young,  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  the  necessity  for  caution  and  historical  inquiry  in  the 
investigation  of  place-names.  Gruesswork  is  useless ;  and,  as  a 
general  principle  of  philological  inquiry,  I  would  venture  to  add, 
'  No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  need  for  .caution  which  also 
incidentally  illustrates  several  of  the  other  principles  I  have  here 
been  endeavouring  to  inculcate.  On  the  outskirts  of  Dartmoor, 
not  far  from  Moreton  Hampstead,  the  Teign  flows  through  the 
finest  gorge  in  Devon  at  Fingle  Bridge,  above  which  stands  the 
rustic  village  of  Drewsteignton.  The  Teignton  part  of  this  name 
could  not  deceive  an  intelligent  child  who  had  passed  the  sixth 
standard  ;  it  is  the  town  on  the  Teign,  like  Kingsteignton  and 
Bishopsteignton  below  it,  and  it  shows  the  common  Devonian 
river-name  type,  as  do  also  Teignmouth  and  Canonteign.  The 
running  together  of  the  words  into  a  single  compound  is  also 
characteristically  Devonian.  West-Country  people  are  always  as 
chary  of  their  capital  letters  as  if  the  compositor  made  an  extra 
charge  for  printing  them.  But  how  about  Drews  ?  What  means 
this  mystic  prefix  ?  In  the  days  when  the  Druids  were  supposed 
to  explain  everything,  much  as  electricity  does  at  the  present  day, 
learned  commentators  held  that  it  meant  Druid's  town  on  the 
Teign,  and  proceeded  to  wax  eloquent  on  the  connection  between 
Tingle  Bridge  and  the  Ossianic  Fingal.  But  alas  for  their 
speculations,  as  for  those  who  derived  it  from  Welsh  drws,  a  pass 
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or  door  (as  who  should  say,  the  town  on  the  gorge  of  the  Teign), 
it  happens  that  the  earlier  form  of  the  word  is  Drogo's  Teignton. 
Now  Drogo  was  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  belorded  the  manor 
under  Henry  the  Second.  This  name  of  Drogo,  as  Canon  Bardsley 
has  shown  in  his  admirable  work  on  English  surnames,  is  regularly 
modernised  as  Drew,  William  P'itz-Drogo  being  the  earlier  form 
which  later  on  gets  contracted  into  Drew  and  Drewett.  Thus 
Drewsteignton,  which  ought  to  be  written  Drew's  Teignton,  may 
rank  side  by  side  with  Stoke  Edith  as  a  manor  bearing  only  the 
Christian  name  of  an  early  possessor.  Wootton  Fitzpaine  and 
other  cases  of  the  sort  show  us  the  intermediate  type,  when  the 
casual  patronymic  was  just  settling  down  and  hardening  into  the 
regular  surname. 

In  the  North  Country,  names  of  this  manorial  type  are  less 
frequent  on  the  whole,  I  think,  than  in  the  south ;  but  a  certain 
number  occur,  at  times  somewhat  different  in  character.  Sheriff 
Hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  is  distinguished  from  the  common  run  of 
vulgar  Huttons  elsewhere  by  the  connected  peculiarity  of  its 
castle  and  its  prefix.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
by  Bertrand  de  Bulmer,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  It  passed  with  the 
manor  to  Ofeoffrey  de  Neville,  who  married  Bertrand's  only 
daughter,  Emma,  but  the  name  of  the  sheriff,  a  person  of  note  in 
his  day,  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  Kirkby  by  itself  means  only 
the  church  town.  Its  terminal  syllable  by  is  the  Danish  equiva- 
lent for  the  English  ton ;  but  it  is  so  common  a  name  in  the 
north  that  it  has  to  be  discriminated  as  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Kirkby 
Thore,  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  Kirkby  Eavensworth,  not  to  speak  of 
Kirby  \Viske  and  Kirby  Moorside,  which  have  lost  a  letter  always 
slurred  in  pronunciation.  I  must  confess  myself  ignorant  as  to 
Kirby  Malzeard  and  its  ancient  history. 

In  all  these  cases  the  reader  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  for 
himself,  with  his  usual  perspicacity,  that  the  names  consist  of  two 
separate  strata,  an  older  and  a  newer  one.  As  a  rule,  the  older 
word  comes  first  in  the  pair,  and  is  the  real  place-name  of  the 
manor  or  village  ;  the  possessive  title  comes  second,  is  adjectival 
in  meaning,  and  is  generally  Norman  or  post-Norman  in  origin. 
But  names  of  somewhat  the  same  sort  also  preceded  the  Norman 
conquest,  during  the  age  when  the  greater  part  of  our  local 
nomenclature  really  took  form.  For  example,  that  mighty  Norse- 
man Orm  built  a  church  for  his  soul's  good  (as  well  he  might)  at 
Ormskirk,  which  still  preserves  sorne  shadow  of  his  memory  5 
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while  earlier  still  whole  groups  of  old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
clans  left  their  mark  on  the  nomenclature  of  our  entire  eastern 
and  south-eastern  district.  In  Sussex,  for  instance,  to  stick  again 
to  that  very  typical  county,  the  district  between  the  downs  and 
the  sea  is  full  of  names  of  the  early  clan  character.  The  Gorings, 
Tarrings,  Steynings,  and  Climpings  left  traces  of  their  occupation 
at  Goring,  Tarring,  Steyning,  and  Climping  respectively;  the 
Lullings  are  still  to  be  found  at  Lullington,  the  Eottings  at 
Rottingdean,  the  Ovings  at  Ovingdean,  the  Wilmings  at  Wilming- 
ton, the  Berlings  at  Berling  Gap,  the  Rollings  at  Hollingsbury, 
the  Worthings  at  Worthing,  and  the  Billings  at  Billingshurst. 
Indeed,  almost  every  name  on  the  sea  coast  of  Sussex,  from 
Hastings  in  the  east  to  Wittering  in  the  west,  belongs  to  this 
early  English  patronymic  class.  Further  inland,  however,  when 
we  reach  the  Weald,  so  long  a  wild  forest,  the  character  of  the 
nomenclature  changes  abruptly ;  and  instead  of  these  very  ancient 
South-Saxon  types  we  get  such  purely  modern  English  names  as 
Hayward's  Heath,  Burgess  Hill,  Three  Bridges,  Partridge  Green, 
Forest  Row,  and  North  Chapel.  The  whole  region  was  uninhabited, 
save  by  a  few  sparse  charcoal  burners,  till  the  Tudor  period. 

If  we  take  the  place-names  of  England  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
find  they  are  thus  stratified  in  layer  over  layer,  with  geological 
regularity.  First  and  lowest  comes  the  Celtic  and  pre-Celtic 
stratum — the  river  and  mountain  names,  of  immemorial  antiquity ; 
Thames  and  Severn,  Ouse  and  Avon,  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn,  the 
Wrekin  and  the  Lizard.  These  earliest  words  almost  all  apply  to 
natural  features  of  the  country,  though  a  few  belong  to  the  very 
oldest  set  of  human  dwelling-places.  Next  comes  the  stratum  of 
Roman  names  manufactured  out  of  these,  the  town-names  of  the 
Empire — Londinium  and  Eboracum,  Camalodunum  and  Lindum, 
with  their  modern  corruptions  into  York  and  London,  Lincoln, 
Manchester,  and  Leicester.  Then  we  get  once  more  the  vast 
stratum  of  Anglo-Saxon  clan  villages,  of  Danish  and  Norwegian 
pirate  camps — Kensington  and  Islington,  Buckingham  and  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  Whitby,  and  Normanby.  Above  these,  again, 
we  reach  the  intrusive  layer  of  Norman  manor-names,  generally 
superadded  to  one  or  other  of  such  earlier  elements.  Last  of  all 
come  the  Plantagenet  and  Elizabethan  additions,  or  the  purely 
modern  names  like  Devonport,  Clifton ville,  Thames  Haven,  New 
Brighton.  Layer  above  layer,  we  can  distinguish  them  all  still 
wherever  we  go  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  intellectual  recreation  to 
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take  a  county  map  and  mark  out  in  different  colours  the  various 
layers  in  succession,  so  as  to  see  at  what  dates  the  different  portions 
of  the  county  were  successively  settled. 

Our  Norman  manor-names  themselves  often  show  us  many 
diverse  stages  in  this  stratifying  process.  A  Celtic  word  lies  em- 
bedded in  their  midst  like  a  fly  in  amber.  Thus  the  name  of 
Tamar  belongs  to  the  earliest  Celtic  or  pre-Celtic  stratum ;  the 
river  bore  that  name,  no  doubt,  before  Csesar  decided  to  puzzle  all 
succeeding  antiquaries  by  setting  sail  for  Britain  from  that  much- 
debated  spot,  the  Portus  Itius.  When  the  West  Saxon  settled  as 
far  afield  as  Devonshire,  he  took  up  his  abode,  among  other  places, 
at  a  tun  by  the  Tamar,  which  he  therefore  called  Tamerton.  Later 
still,  the  Norman  family  of  Foliot  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and, 
dispossessing  the. Saxon  as  the  Saxon  in  turn. had  dispossessed  the 
Celt,  added  his  own  surname  to  his  new  fief  as  Tamerton  Foliot. 
All  over  England  the  same  process  has  continuously  gone  on ;  so 
that  now  you  can  peel  off  from  the  modern  name  one  coat  after 
another,  as  you  might  do  with  an  onion ;  till  Lancaster  goes  back 
through  mediaeval  time  to  the  Roman  castra  by  the  Celtic  Lune, 
and  till  Danish  Ashby,  the  homestead  among  the  ash  trees  (the 
English  equivalent  is  Ashton),  disengages  itself  from  Norman 
connection  with  the  later  house  of  De  la  Zouch,  who  annexed  it. 
One  can  wander  in  this  way  through  the  map  of  England  till  one 
loses  oneself  at  last  in  the  philological  maze  of  primaeval  man  and 
faint  uncertain  neolithic  echoes. 
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HEADERS  of  the  '  Spectator '  will  remember  the  account  of  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverley's  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  reveren- 
tial awe  with  which  he  stood  up  before  Busby's  monument,  ex- 
claiming, '  Dr.  Busby,  a  great  Man  !  he  whipp'd  my  grandfather  ; 
a  very  great  Man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had 
not  been  a  Blockhead  ;  a  very  great  Man  ! ' 

But  though  Busby,  in  the  words  of  old  Anthony  a  Wood,  was 
'  the  chief  person  that  educated  more  youths  that  were  afterwards 
eminent  in  the  Church  and  State  than  any  master  of  his  time,' 
he  is  now  wellnigh  forgotten,  and  visitors  to  the  old  Abbey  when 
they  pass  by  his  monument  no  longer  '  look  as  pale  as  his  marble 
in  remembrance  of  his  severe  exactions.' 

Eichard  Busby  was  born  at  Sutton,  otherwise  Sutton  Nicholas, 
in  Lincolnshire,  on  September  22,  1606.     Beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Busby,  a  needy  citizen  of 
Westminster,    nothing   is   known   of   his   parentage.      That   his 
parents  were  poor  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
that  young  Richard  Busby  received  from  the  parish  51.  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  Bachelor,  and  a  further  sum  of  Ql.  13s.  4c£.  to 
proceed  Master  of  Arts.     The  date  of  his  admission  to  the  school 
over  which  he  was  destined  so  worthily  to  preside  is  unknown. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  during  the  headmastership  of  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  who  is  said  to  have  had  '  a  faculty  more  than  ordi- 
nary in  instructing  youth.'     As  there  are  no  lists  of  minor  candi- 
dates for  this  period,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date 
of  his   election  on  the  foundation,  whence  he  was   elected  (it  is 
said  in  1624)  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     There 
he  matriculated  on  February  10,   1625-6,  and  graduated  B.A. 
October  21,  1628,  and  M.A.  June  18,  1631.     After  taking  his 
Bachelor's  degree  Busby  became  a  tutor  at  Christ  Church,  where 
he  was  '  esteemed  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
and  a  complete  orator.'     In  August,  1636,  he  acted  the  part  of 
Cratander  in  Cartwright's  Royal  Slave,  before  the  king  and  queen 
at  Christ  Church,  with  great  applause.    So  brilliant  was  his  success 
on  this  occasion  that  he  seriously  thought  at  one  time  of  adopting 
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the  stage  as  a  profession.  Ultimately  he  took  orders,  and  in  1638 
he  was  provisionally  appointed  headmaster  of  Westminster  School 
in  the  place  of  Lambert  Osbolston,  who  had  been  deprived  of  that 
office  for  calling  Archbishop  Laud  '  Hocus  Pocus,'  '  The  Little 
Vermin,'  and  other  opprobrious  nicknames.  In  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Busby  was  installed  a  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  admitted 
to  the  Eectory  of  Cudworth  in  Somersetshire.  On  December  14, 
1640,  an  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  was  made 
confirming  his  appointment  to  '  the  office  and  roome  of  School- 
master with  his  house  and  lodgings  thereunto  belonging,'  and  the 
yearly  stipend  of  201. 

Though  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  during  the 
Long  Parliament,  Busby  was  allowed  to  retain  the  headmastership 
of  the  school  throughout  the  troubles  of  the  Great  Eebellion. 
This  was  probably  owing  partly  to  his  great  reputation  as  a  school- 
master, and  partly  to  the  influence  which  he  appears  to  have  had 
with  the  Parliamentary  Commission  appointed  to  visit  Eton, 
Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Merchant  Taylors'  Schools  in  1654. 
Busby,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  loyalty,  and  the 
school  remained  steadfast  in  its  adherence  to  Church  and  State. 
In  1642  the  Westminster  boys  assisted  in  the  successful  defence 
of  the  Abbey  against  the  attack  of  a  Puritan  rabble,  when  '  one 
Wiseman,  a  knight  of  Kent,  who  had  undertaken  the  conduct  of 
the  mobb,  for  that  day's  service,  was  killed  by  a  tile  from  the 
battlements.'  On  the  day  of  Charles  the  First's  execution,  '  that 
black  and  eternally  infamous  day  of  the  king's  murder,'  says  Kobert 
South,  '  I  myself  heard,  and  am  now  a  witness  that  the  king  was 
publicly  prayed  for  in  this  school,  but  an  hour  or  two  at  most 
before  his  sacred  head  was  cut  off.' 

At  the  Protector's  funeral  a  Westminster  boy,  named  Kobert 
Uvedale,  is  said  to  have  snatched  an  escutcheon  from  the  hearse, 
indignant  at  the  honour  paid  to  one  whom  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  a  usurper.  No  wonder  that  Richard  Owen,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
declared  that  '  it  would  never  be  well  with  the  nation  till  West- 
minster School  were  suppressed.'  In  1657  an  attempt  was  made 
to  shake  Busby's  supremacy  in  the  school  by  the  second  master, 
Edward  Bagshawe,  who  was  supported  in  his  revolt  by  Dean 
Owen.  Bagshawe  was  a  violent  fanatic,  and  had  thought  fit  to 
sit  in  the  Abbey  with  his  hat  on,  for  which  he  had  been  rebuked 
by  Busby.  Busby  complained  that  Bagshawe  did  not  use  the 
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birch  enough,  while  Bagshawe  made  no  secret  of  '  not  overvaluing 
Mr.  Busby's  Greek  grammar '  and  violently  protested  against 
being  made  to  teach  '  the  puny  boys '  in  the  first  and  second 
forms.  Busby  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  the  second 
master  for  his  insubordination,  and  Bagshawe  was  suspended  from 
his  post  by  the  Commission  in  May  1658. 

Busby's  services  to  the  royal  cause  were  promptly  recognised 
at  the  Restoration.  On  July  5,  1660,  he  was  installed  a  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  and  on  August  1 1  following  he  was  made 
Treasurer  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Wells.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  the  University  of  Oxford,  without  putting  him  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  his  B.D.,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  April  1661, 
Busby  carried  the  ampulla  of  the  new  regalia.  As  Proctor  for  the 
Chapter  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  was  one  of  those  who  approved  and 
subscribed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Convocation,  which 
met  in  June  1661. 

When  the  plague  commenced  its  ravages  in  London  in  1665, 
Busby  removed  his  scholars  to  the  College  House  at  Chiswick,  de- 
molished some  twenty  years  ago  to,  make  way  for  a  row  of  genteel 
semi-detached  villas.  But  the  plague,  William  Taswell  tells  us 
in  his  autobiography,  '  spread  its  baneful  influence  even  to  this 
place.  Upon  this  Dr.  Busby  called  his  scholars  together,  and  in 
an  excellent  oration  acquainted  them  that  he  had  presided  as 
Head  Master  over  the  school  twenty-five  years,  in  which  time  he 
never  deserted  it  till  now.  That  the  exigency  of  affairs  required 
every  person  should  go  to  his  respective  home.'  The  school  was 
closed  for  some  ten  months,  and  did  not  re-assemble  again  until 
May  in  the  following  year.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  broke  out,  and  the  scholars,  headed  by  John 
Dolben,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  marched 
off,  Taswell  says,  '  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  conflagration.' 

Humphrey  Prideaux,  writing  from  Oxford  to  his  friend  John 
Ellis  on  February  2,  1677,  says  :  '  Old  Busby  hath  long  talked  to 
us  of  a  benefaction  he  intends  to  bestow  upon  us  for  the  erecteing 
of  a  catachist  lecture  [in]  the  University,  but  hath  soe  many 
cautions  in  his  head,  and  adjoynes  such  hard  conditions  with  it 
that  the  University  cannot  receive  it.  The  old  man  a  little  before 
Christmas  spit  blood,  and  thought  he  should  have  immediately 
dyed,  but  when  I  was  with  him  I  thought  him  as  well  as  ever  I 
saw  him  since  I  knew  him.' 
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Busby  took  part  in  the  coronation  of  James  the  Second  in  April 
1685,  as  bearer  of  the  orb  with  the  cross.  In  December  1691  he 
had  another  serious  attack  of  illness.  Luttrell  writes  in  his  Diary 
for  the  29th  of  that  month  :  '  Dr.  Busby,  of  Westminster  School,  is 
given  over  :  beleived  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Knipe  therein.' 
Busby,  however,  recovered,  and  Thomas  Knipe,  who  held  the  post 
of  second  master,  had  to  wait  a  few  years  longer. 

Busby  died  on  April  6,  1695,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  under  the  black  and  white  marble 
pavement  of  the  Sacrarium.  His  monument  stands  against  the 
wainscot  of  the  choir,  opposite  the  south  transept,  where  he  is 
represented  in  a  reclining  position  by  the  sculptor,  Francis  Bird, 
holding  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 

Busby  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  most  successful  teacher,  and 
a  very  severe  disciplinarian.  He  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
school  with  a  firm  hand  and  an  unerring  eye  for  nearly  fifty-seven 
years,  retaining  his  post  through  the  Civil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Eestoration,  and  the  Eevolution,  thus  serving  three 
dynasties,  and  witnessing  three  changes  of  worship.  To  him 
alone  is  the  credit  due  for  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  school 
during  his  long  and  eventful  reign.  The  best  testimonial  of  a 
head-master  is  the  success  of  his  scholars,  and  no  master  perhaps 
ever  had  so  many  successful  pupils  as  Busby.  He  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  at  one  time  sixteen  out  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops 
had  been  educated  by  him.  John  Dryden,  Philip  Henry,  John 
Locke,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Robert  South,  George  Hooper, 
Henry  Aldrich,  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax,  Francis  Atter- 
bury,  Matthew  Prior,  and  Barton  Booth,  and  numbers  of  other 
distinguished  men  received  their  education  at  Westminster  under 
Busby.  Of  his  severity,  which  has  become  almost  proverbial, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  '  the 
rod  was  his  sieve,  and  whoever  could  not  pass  through  that  was 
no  boy  for  him.'  Philip  Henry  thus  quaintly  records  how  he 
happened  to  fall  one  day  under  Busby's  displeasure.  '  Once  being 
monitor  of  the  chamber,  and  being  gent  forth  to  seek  one  that 
play'd  truant  ('twas  Nath.  Bui.  afterwards  a  Master  of  Pauls 
school)  I  found  him  out  where  hee  had  hid  himself,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  promised  I  would  say  I  could  not  find  him,  which 
I  wickedly  did ;  the  next  morning  being  examin'd  by  Mr.  Busby, 
where  hee  was  and  whether  hee  saw  mee,  hee  sayd,  yes,  hee 
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did,  at  which  I  wel  remember  Mr.  Busby  turn'd  his  eye  towards 
mee,  and  sayd  KCU  <rv  TSKVOV,  and  whipt  mee,  which  was  the  only 
time  I  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand,  and  I  deserv'd  it :  Hee  appointed 
mee  also  a  Penitential  copy  of  Latin  verses  which  I  made  and 
brought  him,  and  then  hee  gave  mee  six  pence,  and  received  mee 
again  into  his  Favor.'  There  was,  we  are  told,  '  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  severity  and  sweetness  in  his  manners,  so  that  if  his. 
carriage  was  grave,  it  was  at  the  same  time  civil  and  full  of  good- 
nature, as  his  conversation  was  always  modest  and  learned.'  It  is 
certain  that  Busby,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  love  of  the 
birch,  gained  the  veneration  and  love  of  many  of  his  pupils. 
Dry  den  throughout  his  life  retained  a  great  respect  for  him, 
Atterbury  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  man  to  be  reverenced  very  highly,' 
William  King  declared  that  his  '  memory  to  me  shall  be  for  ever 
sacred,'  while  Philip  Henry  frequently  referred  to  his  old  master 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  In  spite,  too,  of  Pepys's  gossip 
about  his  '  devilish  covetousness,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  of 
Busby's  unbounded  liberality  or  of  his  unaffected  piety.  He  made 
a  number  of  benefactions  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  including  a 
gift  of  250L  towards  the  rebuilding  ,of  '  the  House'  at  the  Restora- 
tion. He  rebuilt  the  Parish  Church  at  Willen  in  Buckingham- 
shire, endowed  the  Vicarage  with  the  great  tithes,  and  added  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  Vicar  and  the  neighbouring  clergy.  He 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral  at  Wells,  and  the  black 
and  white  marble  pavement  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
was  his  gift.  He  left  an  estate  in  Buckinghamshire  of  5251.  per 
annum,  and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  5,000£.  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  such  poor  ministers  in  Lincolnshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Buckinghamshire  '  who  have  a  great 
Flock  and  small  Revenue  under  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  are  painful  and  diligent  in  the  ministry,'  and  for  other  .chari- 
table purposes. 

In  his  will  dated  July  10,  1693,  and  proved  on  February  19, 
1697,  he  declares  that  it  had  been  his  constant  resolution  from 
the  age  of  thirty-one  '  to  settle  such  estate  as  God  in  His  great 
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mercy  shall  entrust  me  with  upon  such  charitable  uses  as  may 
lead  to  God's  glory  and  the  relief  and  comfort  of  good  people  in 
necessity.'  Thirteen  trustees  were  appointed  by  Busby  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  his  will,  and  the  vacancies  in  this  number 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  the  survivors.  These  trustees 
are  always  '  old  Westminsters.'  They  meet  twice  a  year  for  the 
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transaction  of  business,  and  dine  together  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  after  the  June  meeting. 

Busby's  publications  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  important. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  grammars,  and  expurgated 
editions  of  the  classics  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  some  of  these  grammars  were  the  composition  of 
his  scholars,  revised  and  corrected  by  himself.  Several  of  these 
compilations,  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form,  were  in  use  at  West- 
minster some  sixty  years  ago.  Hearne  records  that  after  the  Latin 
grammar  came  out  Busby  '  was  continually  altering  of  it,  almost 
every  hour,  and  'twas  usual  with  him  to  make  his  scholars  get 
those  alterations  by  heart,  tho'  they  had  been  masters  of  his 
grammar  before.'  Hearne  adds  that  he  had  also  'heard  some 
that  knew  the  Dr.  very  well,  say  that  he  was  a  better  judge  of 
other  men's  compositions  than  a  good  composer  himself,  though 
he  was  certainly  a  very  clear-headed  man.'  Eiley's  well-known 
portrait  of  Busby  sitting  down,  with  his  favourite  pupil  Philip 
Henry  standing  by  him,  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Christ  Church.  The 
mezzotint  of  this  portrait  by  Watson  must  be  familiar  to  many. 
There  are  also  portraits  of  Busby  in  the  Chapter  House  and  in  the 
Common  Koom  of  Christ  Church,  where  there  is  a  bust  of  him  by 
Rysbrack.  All  these  likenesses  are  said  to  have  had  a  common 
origin  from  a  plaster  cast  taken  after  his  death,  Busby  having 
steadfastly  refused  during  his  life  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 

There  are  curiously  few  relics  of  Busby  at  Westminster. 
Some  books,  which  he  presented  to  the  school,  a  chair  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  an  oil  portrait,  a  bust,  and  one  of  his  account-books 
are  all  that  remain.  Busby's  account-book  begins  with  a  list  of  the 
school  for  Lady  Day  quarter,  1656,  which  gives  the  names  of  241 
boys,  thirty-seven  of  whom  were  apparently  boarders  in  Busby's  own 
house.  Though  many  of  them  were  sons  of  the  nobility,  they 
were  not  always  profitable  scholars,  it  would  seem,  for  we  read  that 
'  Lord  Maddeston  [Maidstone]  left  2  Beds  and  furniture  of  Cr. 
[chamber]  but  pd.  nothing  for  himself,  or  man,  either  entrance, 
board,  schoole,  or  attendance  in  time  of  sicknes  at  Nursery,'  and 
there  are  other  entries  of  the  like  nature. 

A  quaint  letter  written  by  Lady  Caithness  to  Patrick  Smyth  of 
Methven  Castle  gives  us  an  interesting  peep  into  school  life  at 
Westminster  towards  the  close  of  Busby's  reign.  '  Colin  is  a  busy 
man  at  his  lessons ;  is  every  day  at  School  all  this  winter  before  7 
o'clock  and  his  wax  candle  with  him,  and  doth  not  come  out  till 
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past  11,  and  they  return  at  1  and  stay  until  near  six.  This  was 
far  from  his  diet  at  home,  and  in  the  great  cold  school  he  sits  the 
whole  day  over  without  a  hat  or  cap,  and  all  the  windows  broke, 
and  yet  thanks  be  to  God  he  takes  very  well  with  it,  though  he 
never  seeth  a  fire  but  in  my  house.  At  the  beginning  his  fellow 
scholars  were  hard  on  him  upon  the  account  of  his  nation,  but  he 
doth  now  hold  up  pretty  well,  either  at  scotching  or  boxing  with 
them.  However,  I  fear  I  lose  a  Scotsman,  for  he  begins  to  get 
their  words  and  accent.  I  wish  I  had  your  eldest  son  at  school 
with  Colin.  They  are  bravely  taught  both  to  be  scholars  and 
orators  at  Doctor  Busby's  school  at  Westminster,  where  my  son  is. 
I  was  frighted  at  the  report  of  the  severity  of  the  masters,  but 
my  child  now  six  months  hath  been  at  it  and  has  never  got  a 
frown  from  any  of  the  masters :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  but  too 
much  made  of.  The  Masters  are  wise  discreet  men,  and  children 
of  6  years  old  are  in  the  first  form.  Colin  was  entered  to  the 
third,  and  in  summer  is  to  go  to  the  fourth,  where  they  learn 
Greek.' 

A  few  anecdotes  of  Busby's  caustic  humour  have  been  pre- 
served out  of  the  many  which  have  perished.  Everyone  knows 
the  familiar  story  of  his  apologising  to  Charles  the  Second,  whom 
he  was  escorting  over  the  school,  for  keeping  on  his  hat  in  the 
royal  presence,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  never  do  to  let  the 
boys  believe  there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  world  than  himself. 
Once  in  a  large  company  he  sat  at  table  between  Mrs.  South  and 
Mrs.  Sherlock,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  wives.  Busby, 
being  asked  his  opinion,  said  that  he  believed  wives  in  general 
were  good,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  might  be  a  bad  one  here  and 
a  bad  one  there. 

'Will  you  permit  me,  giant,  to  pass  to  my  seat?'  said  an 
Irish  baronet  to  Busby  one  day  in  a  coffee-house.  '  Certainly, 
pigmy,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  Sir,'  foamed  the  Irishman,  '  I  alluded 
to  the  vastness  of  your  intellect.'  '  And  I,  sir,'  quietly  replied 
Busby,  '  to  the  size  of  your  own.' 

The  famous  Father  Petre,  who  had  been  educated  under  Busby 
at  Westminster,  met  him  one  day  in  St.  James's  Park.  Petre 
accosted  his  old  master,  but  Busby  declared  that  he  could  not 
recognise  him  in  that  dress,  and  Petre  had  to  introduce  himself. 
'  But,  sir,'  said  Busby,  '  you  were  of  another  faith  when  you  were 
under  me ;  how  dared  you  change  it  ? '  '  The  Lord  had  need  of 
me,'  replied  the  priest.  '  The  Lord  had  need  of  you,  sir ! ' 
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retorted  Busby  ;  '  why  I  have  read  the  Scriptures  as  much  as  any 
man,  and  I  never  knew  that  the  Lord  had  need  of  anything 
but  once,  and  then  it  was  an  ass.'  We  may  conclude  these 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Busby  with  an  anecdote  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  sometimes  exercised  lictorial  powers  over  others 
besides  his  scholars.  One  hot  afternoon,  as  Busby  was  correcting 
themes  in  the  school-room,  there  was  a  great  noise  of  juniors 
playing  in  Little  Dean's  Yard.  Busby  twice  sent  down  the 
monitor  to  stop  the  riot,  but  as  this  had  no  effect  he  despatched 
several  big  boys  with  orders  to  bring  up  the  chief  culprit.  A  lean 
Frenchman  happened  to  be  standing  in  Dean's  Yard,  enjoying  the 
view  of  the  Abbey  and  smiling  at  the  games  of  the  boys.  Him 
Busby's  emissaries  seized,  and  dragged,  frantically  resisting,  up 
the  schoolroom  steps.  'Horse  him,'  said  Busby  quietly,  when 
the  young  rogues  had  declared  that  '  this  was  the  man  who  had 
made  all  the  noise,'  and  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  whole 
school  the  Frenchman  was  well  whipped,  and  then  hustled  out. 
Boiling  with  rage,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  coffee-house  and 
there  wrote  out  a  challenge,  which  he  sent  to  Busby  by  a  street 
porter.  The  Doctor  had  no  sooner  read  the  paper  than  he  said, 
'  Fetch  me  a  rod,  and  horse  this  man,'  and  the  porter  was  forth- 
with served  like  his  principal.  He  returned  to  the  coffee-house 
with  starting  eyes  to  tell  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  this 
time  the  Frenchman,  fairly  vanquished,  could  only  exclaim,  '  C'est 
un  diable.' 
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BOOK  V.— Continued. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth. 

IT  was  late  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  from  Leigh's  death.  Gilbert 
was  slowly  pacing  a  path  that  ran  between  a  wilderness  of  shrubbery 
and  the  remnant  of  a  lawn,  upon  which  a  ruined  arbour  looked 
out  from  among  trees,  in  a  distant  and  neglected  corner  of  the 
Oaks  garden.  The  shrubbery  and  the  clump  of  trees  which  held 
the  arbour  entirely  enclosed  the  place,  except  for  a  thin  slip  of 
opening,  beyond  which  stretched  the  park.  A  dreary  air  of 
abandonment  and  disuse  lay  upon  the  spot,  to  which  the  moulder- 
ing summer-house,  from  whose  roof  the  black,  weather-stained 
thatch  had  fallen  in  places^  gave  a  look  of  conscious  desolation. 
It  was  still  early  spring,  and  into  the  air,  which  during  the  day 
had  been  warm  even  to  oppressiveness,  an  insidious  chill  was 
beginning  to  steal  as  the  sun  dropped,  and  the  evening  mist,  little 
by  little,  crept  over  and  settled  on  the  park. 

Gilbert  paced  on,  his  footsteps  falling  noiselessly  on  the  soft 
grass-grown  path,  and  his  slowly  moving  figure,  scarcely  dis- 
cernible at  a  distance  against  the  dark  background  of  the  shrubbery, 
seemed  to  offer  no  relief  to  the  sombre  character  of  his  surround- 
ings. His  face  was  pale,  was  almost  haggard  ;  there  was  a  nervous 
twitching  of  his  lips,  and  in  his  eyes,  as  he  raised  them  from  time 
to  time  from  the  ground  and  looked  over  the  park,  there  was 
something  more  than  the  restlessness  which  gave  his  features  their 
peculiar  uncertainty  of  expression. 

It  was  a  cruel,  treacherous,  vindictive  face.  In  this  solitude, 
with  no  eye  but  the  forgotten  eye  of  Heaven  upon  him,  there  was 
no  need  for  concealment.  For  once  the  passions  of  the  man  were 
mirrored  without  disguise  or  shame  in  the  dark  surface  of  his 
face.  It  was  cruel  and  treacherous  and  vindictive,  but  it  was  the 
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face  of  a  man  resolute  and  unflinching,  who  would  not  easily  be 
turned  from  his  purpose.  Cunning  and  determination,  stealth 
and  strength,  were  blended  in  those  features,  where  perhaps  not 
an  hour  before  had  played  the  smile  of  courtesy  and  friendship. 

Presently  he  paused  in  his  walk  and  leaned  against  a  stripling 
birch,  his  eyes  wandering  over  the  misty  park  to  the  bed  of  clouds 
into  which  the  circle  of  the  drooping  sun  was  sinking.  His  lips 
moved  ;  he  gave  utterance  to  his  thought. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  wait,'  he  murmured.  '  At  any  moment  he 
may  come  and  tell  her  the  truth.  And  what  should  I  gain  by 
waiting  ?  Her  love  ? '  He  laughed.  '  No,  I  don't  hope  for  much 
from  her  love.  It  is  rather  in  her  hatred — of  him — I  shall  find 
my  account.  And  what  if  I  fail  ?  His  position  may  be  strengthened 
when  we  come  to  the  reckoning  that  cannot  lie  far  ahead.  But 
that  is  all.  Besides,  she  might  not  tell  him.  And  I  shall  not  fail ; 
I  will  not  fail,'  he  muttered.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  if  my  chances 
were  a  thousand  times  worse,  I  would  run  the  risk  for  her  sake.' 

He  moved  on  a  few  paces,  then  paused  again  and  took  out  his 
watch. 

'  The  others  will  not  be  back  for  an  hour  or  more ;  she  is  still 
alone,'  he  thought.  He  continued  his  walk,  still  keeping  the  watch 
in  his  hand. 

He  paused  once  more.  '  I  will  go  to  her,'  he  said  aloud,  and, 
turning  round  as  he  spoke,  he  moved  towards  the  house,  gradually 
quickening  his  pace.  The  customary  mask  had  fallen  again  upon 
his  features. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he  asked  a  servant  for  Lady 
Keyworth,  and  was  told  that  she  was  alone  in  the  dining-room. 
He  at  once  crossed  the  hall  and  went  to  her. 

The  sun  had  set,  leaving  a  flame  of 'colour  above  the  clouds 
behind  which  it  had  sunk,  the  light  of  it  coming  through  the 
western  window,  to  be  reflected  in  the  old  oak  panels  on  the  wall. 
The  room  looked  dim  and  shadowy.  In  the  waning  light  the 
glow  of  the  fire  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  to  show  on 
the  dark  wainscot,  on  the  ceiling,  on  the  curtains,  on  the  polished 
surface  of  the  furniture.  The  recesses  of  the  other  windows  looked 
dreary  and  comfortless,  and  as  many  of  the  portraits  as  lay  outside 
the  gleam  of  the  firelight  hung  in  depths  of  shadow.  The  house 
was  very  still.  The  servants'  offices  lay  apart,  and  were  shut  off 
by  heavy  swing-doors.  Mrs.  Nixon,  May,  and  the  Major  had  not 
yet  returned  from  Smeltington. 
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Full  in  the  firelight,  with  its  ruddy  glow  dyeing  her  dark 
hair  and  repeating  itself  in  the  depths  of  her  unfathomable  eyes, 
her  face  and  figure  thrown  up  in  still  outline  against  the  back- 
ground of  shadow  beyond,  sat  Nora,  looking  sometimes  into  the 
hollows  of  the  fire,  and  sometimes  out  through  the  western  window 
at  the  lurid  painting  of  the  sky,  at  the  leafless  trees  motionless  in 
the  still  air,  and  away  beyond  the  garden  at  the  evening  mist,  as 
it  stole  slowly  and  stealthily  across  the  park.  From  off  the  walls 
the  dead  looked  at  her — looked  at  her  with  the  same  never-changing 
expression  in  their  watchful  eyes  and  sad,  still  faces — looked  at 
her  now  when,  by  virtue  of  her  beauty  and  the  triumphs  she  had 
achieved  by  it,  she  might  have  claimed  a  first  place  among  them, 
as  they  had  looked  years  ago  when  once,  in  her  great-uncle's  time, 
she  had  strayed  as  a  little  child  into  the  big  dim  room  in  just 
such  a  light  as  this,  and  had  run  out  again,  frightened  and  in 
tears,  because  all  their  eyes  were  upon  her. 

All  trace  of  the  conflict  of  a  little  while  before  had  passed 
from  Gilbert's  face;  there  was  no  betrayal  of  emotion  in  his 
manner ;  he  spoke  as  lightly  and  pleasantly  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak.  He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  hearth  opposite  to 
Nora,  with  his  back  to  the  western  light,  just  out  of  the  glow  of 
the  fire.  His  position  was  well  chosen,  for,  as  the  shadows 
deepened,  she  would  altogether  lose  sight  of  his  face.  For  a  little 
while  they  talked  of  such  matters  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  suggested :  of  the  sunset,  of  the  chillness  of  the  evening, 
of  the  grateful  warmth  of  the  fire,  of  her  reason  for  sitting 
in  that  room.  But  presently,  with  the  change  of  manner 
which  accompanies  the  revival  of  a  question  of  some  interest,  she 
said: 

'  You  were  telling  me  last  night  of  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Leigh.  You  seemed  surprised,  I  think,  at  my  having  heard 
nothing  about  him  from  my  husband ;  from  this  I  gather  that 
you  know  he  has  met  Mr.  Leigh.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  me 
a  little  more  about  it  now  ?  ' 

His  face  showed  nothing ;  but  the  subject  she  had  introduced 
was  the  one  which  he  intended  should  be  introduced.  There  was 
an  almost  imperceptible  pause  before  he  answered  her. 

'  If  you  remember,'  he  said,  speaking  with  a  certain  gravity, 
'  I  spoke  under  the  impression  that  your  husband  had  told  you  he 
had  met  him.' 

Nora  smiled.     '  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  am  sure  you  know  women  far 
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too  well  not  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  such  a  caution  as  that.     I 
am  as  curious  as  woman  can  be.     Please  go  on.' 

Gilbert  moved  in  his  chair  uneasily.  There  was  again  an 
almost  imperceptible  pause  before  he  spoke. 

'  I  forget  where  I  left  off  last  night,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who,  having  entered  his  protest  and  had  it  rejected,  feels 
that  the  consequences  of  compliance  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  his 
charge. 

'  You  have  told  me  nothing  beyond  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  met  Mr.  Leigh  in  London.  You  happened,  you  said, 
to  become  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived.' 

'  Yes.  I  was  going  over  it  for  the  first  time  when,  to  my 
amazement,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  daughter  were 
among  its  present  occupants.  It  was  many  years  since  we  had 
met,  and  I  found  that  his  troubles  had  told  upon  him.  His  mind 
really  was  going  fast.  Of  course  you  have  seen  photographs  of 
Miss  Leigh  as  a  girl  ?  The  troubles  of  life  have  told  upon  her 
too.  She  looks  a  little  worn  ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  is  a  handsome 
woman,  with  a  singularly  winning  expression.' 

'  I  suppose  they  told  you  my  husband  had  been  to  them  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  Miss  Leigh  said  he  had  discovered  them  some  time  in 
June,  and  had  been  their  constant  visitor  up  to  the  time  of  my 
coming  there.  She  spoke  very  feelingly  of  his — of  his  kindness.' 

'  You  are  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Leigh's  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  One  of  his  oldest,'  said  Gilbert,  feelingly. 

'  And  my  husband,  of  course,  knows  that  you  have  found 
them  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  they  have  told  him  so.' 

'  Are  they  in  London  still  ?  ' 

Again  he  paused,  though  but  for  an  instant,  before  he  answered 
her. 

'  No ;  no,  they  are  not,'  he  replied,  and  Nora  found  that  her 
curiosity  was  provoked  by  the  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

'  Forgive  this  cross-examination,'  she  apologised,  '  but  may  I 
ask  whether  you  know  where  they  are  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  told  you  I  met  with  my  accident  as  I  was  returning 
from  my  first  and  only  visit  to  them  in  Burders  Street,'  he 
answered,  not  evasively,  but  a  little  absently,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  Nora's  question. 

'And  you  have  seen  them  since — where?'  she  repeated 
quietly. 
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'  In  Smeltington,'  he  said,  with  quick  decision  this  time. 

'  Indeed  !  In  Smeltington  ! '  she  echoed.  '  How  strange  that 
they  should  come  to  Smeltington !  I  suppose  my  husband  gave 
you  their  address  ? ' 

'  Well — '  he  said.     '  Well,  no  ;  not  exactly.' 

He  was  leaning  forward  a  little,  so  that  the  firelight  fell  on 
his  face.  She  was  watching  him  intently. 

*  Are  we  not  making  rather  an  absurd  mystery  of  this  ?  '  she 
asked.     'My  husband  has  probably  not  told  me  because — well, 
considering  what   Mr.  Leigh   is,  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine 
reasons  for  his  not  telling  me.     They  are  his  relations,  and  it  is 
his  affair — not  mine.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  people  keep 
their  disagreeable  secrets.     But  having  been  good  enough  to  tell 
me  so  much,  don't  you  think  you  may  as  well  tell  me  the  rest  ?  ' 

He  had  moved  again,  and  his  face  was  once  more  in  shadow. 

'  The  story  is  simply  this,'  he  said,  still  speaking  slowly  and 
with  reluctance.  '  Through  some  mistake  in  the  train  I  reached 
Smeltington  the  other  evening  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  Major. 
At  the  station  I  met  your  husband.  Weren't  you  rather  surprised 
at  that  ? ' 

'  Merely  because  I  had  imagined  that  he  was  going  to  Waveney 
by  an  earlier  train.  He  missed  it,  I  suppose.  And  I  presume  he 
took  you  there.' 

'  I  went  with  him,'  said  Gilbert.  '  He  told  me  he  was  going 
to  see  a  friend,  and,  having  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait,  I  said  I 
would  go  with  him  as  far  as  the  door.' 

'  He  did  not  tell  you  he*  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Leigh  ?' 

*  No ;  not  when  we  started.' 

Nora,  knowing  Waveney's  aversion  to  Gilbert,  was  not  much 
surprised  at  this ;  but  though  in  reality  her  interest  in  the 
matter  was  not  very  deep,  the  peculiar  reserve  in  Gilbert's  manner 
kept  her  curiosity  alive. 

'  I  suppose,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  secrets  have  to  be  kept  rather 
close,'  she  said. 

'  That's  it,'  he  assented. 

There  was  a  pause.  In  spite  of  herself  Nora  could  not  leave 
the  subject  alone. 

'  It  seems  curious  that  they  should  have  come  to  Smeltington,' 
she  reflected.  '  I  suppose  their  coming  must  have  been  my 
husband's  doing.' 

'  I  can't  say,'  said  Gilbert. 
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'  Smelt  in  gton,  certainly,  is  a  place  in  which  I  should  think  a 
person  in  Mr.  Leigh's  position  would  be  as  safe  as  he  could  be 
anywhere.  But  still  it  seems  curious — with  all  of  us  so  near.' 

'  I  wonder  your  husband  didn't  think  of  that.' 

'  I  should  have  supposed  Mr.  Leigh  would  have  returned  to 
the  Continent.' 

'  Yes ;  that  is  what  one  would  have  supposed.' 

'  For  his  daughter's  sake  as  well  as  his  own.' 

'  Especially  for  her  sake,  I  think.' 

Gilbert's  manner  was  beginning  to  annoy  her.  This  reticence 
of  his  seemed  foolish  and  unmeaning.  He  was  trifling  with  her. 

'  Of  course  you  saw  Mr.  Leigh  the  other  evening  ?  '  she  asked. 

He  leaned  forward  again  so  that  she' could  see  his  face  in  the 
firelight.  She  was  startled  ;  a  misgiving  seized  her ;  something 
in  its  expression  made  her  vaguely  afraid ;  in  some  curious  way 
she  felt  that  her  own  words  mocked  her. 

'  No,'  he  said. 

'  You  did  not  see  him  ? ' 

He  was  silent,  and  she  repeated  her  question. 

'  No,'  he  said  again. 

'  But  how  was  that  ? ' 

He  was  still  leaning  forward  so  that  she  could  see  his  face  in 
the  firelight,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers.  '  Mr.  Leigh,'  he 
said,  '  poor  Leigh  is  dead.' 

'Dead!' 

'  Yes  ;  Leigh  is  dead.' 

'  Ah  I '  she  exclaimed,  and  it  seemed  at  last  as  if  she  under- 
stood him.  '  And  his  daughter  is  living  by  herself? '  she  asked. 

He  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to 
her.  '  This  is  the  address  of  the  house  your  husband  has  taken 
for  her,'  he  said. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  they  spoke  again. 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly,  but  he  did  not  flinch.  She 
went  over  the  facts  again  and  again.  But  she  could  find  no  flaw. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  have  invented  a  story  so  circum- 
stantial and  minute — a  story  which,  with  the  paper  she  then  held 
in  her  hand,  she  could  so  easily  disprove.  That  paper  seemed  to 
her  as  proof.  Besides,  what  object  could  he  have  in  deceiving 
her  ?  And  he  had  imposed  upon  her  with  his  manner ;  she 
believed  she  had  drawn  the  truth  from  him. 

It  was  less  the  facts  taken  bv  themselves  than  the  sense  in 
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which  he  had  made  her  read  them  that  brought  her  to  the  con- 
clusion he  desired.  She  drew  the  inference  he  intended  that  she 
should  draw.  With  the  rapidity  of  thought  she  lived  again 
through  scene  after  scene  of  the  past  months,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  suddenly  become  possessed  of  the  key  to  a 
hundred  circumstances  that  had  perplexed  her.  Waveney's  weari- 
ness of  their  world ;  the  change  that  had  come  into  his  manner 
towards  her ;  his  silence  ;  his  depression  ;  his  tacit  dissatisfaction 
with  all  she  did ;  his  many  unexplained  absences  from  home — all 
were  clear  to  her  now.  Toujours  la  femme !  it  was  the  obvious 
explanation,  after  all. 

In  the  confusion  of  her  feelings  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  what  emotion  was  predominant.  She  had  never  loved  him, 
yet,  indifferent  as  she  was,  the  spretce  injuria  forma  had  its 
sting  for  her,  and  the  thought  of  this  unknown  woman,  however 
matters  might  stand  between  them,  aroused  an  unsuspected  ele- 
ment in  her  nature.  The  consciousness  that  he  had  deceived  her, 
the  thought  that  while  he  had  been  darkening  her  life  with  his 
meaningless  protests  and  wearisome  gloom  he  might  himself  have 
been  tasting  the  sweets  of  existence  and  living  freely  in  the  light 
of  this  other  woman's  love,  filled  her  with  exceeding  bitterness, 
with  a  new  and  passionate  resentment.  At  that  moment  she  hated 
him — hated  him  not  merely  for  the  possible  wrong  he  had  done 
her,  but  for  the  countless  little  unforgotten  and  unforgiven  acts 
of  his  her  memory  held  in  its  store — hated  him  as  a  disappointed 
and  unforgiving  woman  does  hate  the  man  who  she  thinks  has 
done  her  a  wrong.  Perhaps  her  strongest  feeling  at  that  moment 
was  a  longing  for  retaliation. 

Gilbert  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  Lady  Keyworth,'  he  said,  very  gently,  *  forgive  what  I  have 
done.  I  know  I  must  have  caused  you  pain.  But  you  have  forced 
this  story  from  me.  I  ask  you  at  least  to — to  reserve  your  judg- 
ment until  you  have  seen  your  husband.' 

He  saw  the  flush  mount  to  her  cheek ;  she  made  no  answer. 

The  lurid  painting  had  faded  from  the  sky ;  the  twilight  was 
deepening  in  the  room.  The  end  opposite  to  the  western  window, 
where  the  reflection  of  the  afterglow  had  shone  in  the  panels,  was 
full  of  the  gathering  shadow.  The  dusk  hung  over  the  portraits 
on  the  walls,  and  covered  them  as  with  a  curtain. 

'  You  may  be  sure,'  he  continued,  speaking  with  the  same 
accent  of  gentle  consideration,  '  this  will  not  go  beyond  me.  I  am 
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something  more  than  an  acquaintance,  remember.  I  have  known 
your  family  for  many  years.  I  am  something  more  than  a  friend 
of  yours,  Lady  Keyworth.  Believe  me,  you  have  my  sympathy 
very  keenly.' 

The  gentleness  of  his  words  soothed  her.  For  once  her  self- 
possession,  her  indifference,  her  cynicism  had  dropped  away,  and 
the  woman  within  her  had  asserted  itself.  The  first  bitterness  of 
her  anger  was  beginning  to  give  place  to  other  feelings — to  a 
sense  of  weariness,  of  loneliness,  of  desolation — to  a  dreary  pre- 
sentiment of  more  troubles  to  come. 

And  he,  as  he  looked  at  her  in  the  intimate  dreamy  gloom 
of  the  twilight,  with  the  glow  of  the  fire  falling  full  upon  her, 
felt  that  influence  steal  over  him  which  Waveney  had  felt  years 
before.  Upon  him,  too,  was  the  craving  for  possession ;  to  him, 
too,  it  seemed  that,  if  need  be,  the  world  would  be  well  lost  for 
her  sake. 

'  Old  friends  as  we  are,  Nora,'  the  word  fell  out,  '  I  know  I 
have  no  right  in  any  way  to  trespass  on  your  confidence.  Yet 
circumstances  have  so  drawn  us  together  that  I  know  you  will 
forgive  what  might  otherwise  seem  an  intrusion.  It  is  my  sym- 
pathy with  you  that  makes  me  speak.  I  have  seen — and  seen 
with  pain — the  unhappiness  of  your  marriage.' 

He  was  forgiven ;  he  had  no  need  to  apologise.  The  pride 
which  at  another  time  would  have  made  her  resent  and  repel  his 
sympathy  was  less  strong  within  her  now  than  a  certain  weak 
feeling  of  dependence.  Besides,  as  he  knew  so  much,  what  would 
she  gain  by  reserve  ? 

'  It  has  proved  a  wretched  failure,'  she  murmured,  though  she 
spoke  rather  to  herself  than  to  him. 

'  I  have  known  it,'  he  said  ;  « I  have  known  it.  Yet,  if  I  may 
say  so,  I  think — I  believe,  in  spite  of  all,  he  has  meant  kindly  to 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  what  must  be  painful,  but 
I  think  you  should  remember  that  he  knew  Miss  Leigh  as  a 
girl,  and  that  their  friendship  is  a  very  old  story.  It  makes  a 
difference,'  he  added. 

'  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  never  come  in  the  way  of  their 
friendship  ! '  she  said,  speaking  in  that  deep,  cold  voice  of  hers. 
'  It  is  my  wish,  it  is  my  wish,'  he  repeated  fervently. 
He  had  watched  her  narrowly  from  the  first.     He  had  seen 
the  -reflection  of  her  anger  sweep  across  her  face,  as  the  image  of 
the  storm-cloud  sweeps  by  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  but  he  had 
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seen,  too,  the  likeness  of  a  softer  feeling — a  feeling  which  told  of 
•weakness  and  gave  him  hope.  He  felt  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  him  to  speak.  He  determined  to  make  his  supreme  attempt. 

'  Nora,  I  can  keep  back  the  truth  no  longer,'  he  said,  rising  to 
his  feet  and  moving  towards  her.  '  I  have  spoken  for  your  hus- 
band. I  have  done  my  utmost  to  be  faithful  to  our  friendship. 
But  it  is  impossible.  This  is  the  truth.  I  loved  you  long  before 
he  did.  He  robbed  me  of  you.  I  should  have  asked  you  to  be 
my  wife  that  season  in  London,  but  I  fancied  the  time  had  not 
quite  come  for  it,  and  drew  back.  Afterwards,  however,  I  repented 
of  my  indecision,  and  determined  to  tell  you  the  next  time  we 
met.  The  next  time  we  met  you  were  engaged  to  him.' 

He  paused ;  he  waited  for  her  to  speak.  He  was  so  near  to 
her  that  their  shadows  on  the  wall  seemed  to  meet. 

'But  time  has  brought  us  together.  He  has  left  you  free. 
Why  should  not  I  give  you  the  happiness  he  has  kept  from  you  ? 
Why  should  not ' 

She  had  risen  slowly  from  the  chair,  risen  to  her  full  height, 
risen  at  his  first  effort  to  touch  her. 

'  Stop  ! '  she  said,  suddenly  regaining  her  natural  assurance. 
'  You  have  fairly  taken  me  in.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  this.  I  have 
allowed  you  to  speak  to  me  as  I  have  because  I  thought  you  were 
sincere.  But  you  have  made  an  immense  mistake.  Time  brought 
us  together  !  No,'  she  laughed, '  neither  time  nor  pique  could  ever 
bring  us  together.  I  have  seen  a  little  too  much  of  the  world 
to  do  anything  so  miserably  foolish  as  that.  You  have  played 
your  cards,  played  them  cleverly  enough,  Mr.  Gilbert,  but — you 
have  lost ! ' 

As  he  saw  her  standing  before  him,  with  that  superb  beauty  of 
hers  shown  in  its  full  perfection  as  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  his 
self-control  forsook  him.  The  mockery  of  her  words  and  the  con- 
tempt written  in  her  scornful  face  roused  and  lashed  him  to  fury. 

'No,'  he  cried,  going  to  her  and  seizing  her  by  the  hand, 
*  I  have  not  lost.  I  have  spoken  ;  I  have  gone  too  far.  I  love 
you,  Nora,  and  I  swear ' 

'  Let  me  go !  let  me  go  ! '  she  gasped,  struggling  to  free 
herself  from  his  hold. 

'  No,'  he  muttered,  drawing  her  closer  towards  him,  '  I 
cannot ' 

By  a  strong  effort  she  put  out  her  other  hand  and  seized 
the  bell. 
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In  an  instant  he  had  released  her  and  fallen  back. 

They  stood  fronting  each  other,  the  firelight  on  their  faces, 
barely  the  length  of  the  hearthrug  between  them. 

There  was  a  moment  of  the  intensest  stillness.  In  his  eyes 
was  the  light  of  thwarted  rage  and  desire  ;  in  hers  at  that  moment 
not  a  stain  of  fear.  He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  What  next  ? '  he  asked,  the  words  hissing  through  his  closed 
teeth.  '  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  Mind  whom  you  tell  of 
this,  or  I ' 

She  stopped  him  by  the  very  power  of  the  contempt  that  was 
in  her. 

'  Your  threats  come  too  late,'  she  said  mockingly.  '  It  is  for 
me  to  make  what  terms  I  please.  And  knowing  you  for  the- 
treacherous,  cowardly  villain  you  are,  I  make  no  terms  with  you. 
You  leave  this  house  within  an  hour.  I  will  see  that  my  husband- 
pays  my  debt  to  you  at  once.' 

The  servant  entered  the  room  almost  as  the  last  words  left 
her  lips. 

'  See  that  the  carriage  is  at  the  door  in  an  hour's  time,'  she 
said,  addressing  the  servant,  'to  take  Mr.  Gilbert  to  the  station/ 

Then,  without  another  word,  she  turned  and  left  the  room. 

The  servant  followed  her. 

Gilbert  stood  alone  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  twilight,  irt 
the  familiar  glow  of  the  fire,  under  the  sad,  still  gaze  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 
As  ye  were  wae  and  weary  ! 

THE  days  before  the  burial  moved  very  slowly  for  Maggie. 
Waveney  was  not  with  her.  He  left  Smeltington  the  morning 
after  Leigh  died,  and  the  passing  days  did  not  bring  him  back. 
The  dreary  task  of  preparing  for  the  funeral  and  meeting  the 
many  wretched  little  claims  and  exactions  of  such  a  time  fell  to 
her  share  alone. 

His  absence  perplexed  and  distressed  her. 

He  wrote,  but  his  letter,  in  which  she  read  a  conflict  between 
emotion  and  some  restraining  motive  for  reserve,  offered  no  sufH- 
cient  explanation.  The  letter  troubled  her  scarcely  less  than  his 
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absence.  This  treatment  appeared  like  the  climax  of  all  that  had 
been  bewildering  in  his  conduct.  It  distracted  her,  it  hurt  her  ; 
and  the  pain  of  it  quickened  her  memory  and  perceptions  as  it 
made  the  need  of  some  solution  more  urgent. 

During  the  days  of  her  father's  brief  illness,  the  incident  of 
her  meeting  with  Lady  Keyworth  had  been  almost  forgotten. 
She  had  given  all  her  thought  to  him :  from  the  moment  of  his 
seizure  she  had  known  that  only  a  few  days — possibly  only  a  few 
hours — of  life  were  left  to  him,  and  while  they  had  lasted  other 
matters  had  dropped  from  her  thoughts.  But  now  she  had  time 
to  think.  The  remembrance  of  all  that  had  been  strange  in 
Waveney's  manner  and  conduct  came  back  to  her — his  sudden 
humours,  his  irony,  his  self-accusation,  the  scene  in  the  church, 
the  scene  by  the  canal ;  and  the  shadowy  dread,  which  had  seized 
her  momentarily  at  Mrs.  Latimer's,  stood  forth  and  gained  sub- 
stance as  the  light  of  her  present  reflections  fell  upon  it. 

Little  by  little  it  grew  more  definite,  more  insistent,  more  pos- 
sessive. It  held  her ;  it  claimed  and  compelled  her  acceptance. 
The  momentary  misgiving  became  a  settled  fear,  and  the  fear 
gained  the  strength  of  a  conviction.  A  few  inquiries  would  have 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Another  woman  might  have  has- 
tened to  make  them  and  free  herself  from  the  travail  of  suspense. 
It  was  not  Maggie's  nerve  that  now  failed  her.  Her  nerve  had 
been  shaken,  but  it  was  not  want  of  courage  that  kept  her  silent 
and  passive.  The  feeling  which  closed  her  lips  was  rather  that  to 
make  such  inquiries  would  be  an  act  of  disloyalty  which  conjec- 
ture alone  would  not  justify.  It  was  a  cruel  struggle  she  had  with 
her  fears  ;  often  and  bitterly  enough  she  upbraided  herself  for  the 
hold  they  had  gained  upon  her ;  but  it  was  at  least  within  her 
power  to  abstain  from  any  act  of  mistrust.  That  motherly  in- 
stinct, which  entered  for  so  much  into  her  love,  saved  her  from 
that  desire  for  retaliation  with  which  the  discovery  of  such  a  wrong 
would  have  inspired  most  women  in  her  place.  Her  love  for  him 
remained  unchanged.  She  had  the  clue  to  a  thousand  things  that 
had  perplexed  her,  and  she  knew  him  well  enough  to  read  them 
in  their  true  sense.  She  felt  that  for  months  Waveney  had  been 
in  the  grip  of  a  great  temptation.  The  meaning  of  those  words 
of  his  in  the  church  was  plain  enough  to  her  now,  and  she  was 
disposed  to  take  herself  to  task  for  not  having  understood  them 
at  the  time.  Surely  she  was  to  blame  for  that !  It  had  been  the 
habit  of  her  life  to  excuse  him — to  try  to  put  herself  in  his  place. 
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to  see  things  as  they  looked  to  him.  The  old  habit  was  still 
strong  within  her.  Moreover,  as  she  looked  back  through  the 
past  his  love  was  revealed  to  her  in  a  new  light,  and  the  strength 
of  it  was  brought  home  to  her  as  it  had  never  been  brought  home 
to  her  before.  There  was  a  kind  of  aching  consolation  about  that. 
But  the  misery  of  these  slowly  moving  days  was  supreme.  It  was 
the  instinct  of  her  nature  to  forgive  ;  patience  was  the  habit  of  her 
life ;  but  no  store  of  patience  could  be  of  much  help  to  her  in  the 
fear  of  so  immense  a  disappointment.  The  agony  of  her  grief  had 
its  way.  The  one  great  hope  of  her  life  was  in  jeopardy  ;  the  one 
ray  of  light  that  had  shone  into  the  darkness  of  these  latter  years 
was  in  danger  of  being  put  out.  And  hour  after  hour  despair 
gained  on  her,  in  spite  of  her  splendid  courage. 

One  friend  she  had  who  came  to  her. 

The  kindness,  good  sense,  and  tact  of  Mrs.  Latimer  made  her 
visits  exceedingly  welcome.  It  was  Maggie  who  had  asked  her  to 
come.  Mrs.  Latimer  had  not  been  to  the  house  while  her  father 
was  alive  ;  but  in  the  greatness  of  her  need  she  was  glad  to  use 
the  offer  of  friendship  once  made  to  her,  and  to  bring  Mrs.  Latimer 
to  her  aid.  The  promise  had.  been  ungrudgingly  fulfilled.  Mrs. 
Latimer  had  the  wisdom  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  force  her 
confidence,  but  stray  facts  would  occasionally  drop  out  which  let 
some  light  for  her  into  the  secret  of  the  dead  man's  past. 

The  day  of  the  burial — the  fifth  from  poor  Leigh's  death — 
at  last  came  round. 

The  humble  little  procession  left  early  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  smile  was  still  on  the  face  of  the  spring  day — a  day  full  of 
'  hope  and  love  and  youth  and  gladness.'  Mrs.  Latimer  had 
consented  to  go  with  Maggie  to  the  grave.  They  moved  heavily 
along  in  the  ungainly  black  coach  amid  the  dismal  trappings  of 
death.  The  glimpses  she  had  of  the  outer  world  seemed  strangely 
unfamiliar  to  Maggie.  She  felt  it  was  a  world  from  which 
she  herself  was  cut  off;  the  passing  moments  appeared  to  her 
curiously  removed  and  unreal. 

Once,  taking  her  hand  in  her  own,  Mrs.  Latimer  said  gently, 
wishing  to  comfort  her  : 

'  I  think  we  do  the  dead  wrong  to  grieve  overmuch.  The 
greater  his  sorrows  here — and  you  tell  me  his  were  very  great — 
the  better  it  is  for  him,  don't  you  think,  that  they  should  be 
mercifully  ended  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,'  Maggie  murmured.     '  But  it  all 
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seems  so  cruel — so  cruel.     His  sorrows  were  not  his  due.     And 
those  who  should  have  suffered,  that  man  and  woman ' 

'  A  woman  wronged  your  father  ? ' 

The  interest  with  which  Mrs.  Latimer  asked  the  question 
made  Maggie  turn  and  look  at  her.  *  Yes,  a  woman  wronged 
him,'  she  said. 

'  Perhaps  she  has  repented,  Maggie.  Perhaps  she  has  repented 
and  known  the  terror  of  remorse.  If  so,  you  may  pity  her,  Maggie. 
I  think  you  might  almost  forgive  her.' 

'  It  would  be  hard,'  Maggie  said.     '  But  perhaps  I  should  try/ 

They  scarcely  spoke  again  for  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  passed  off  quietly  enough. 
They  left  the  chapel  and  moved  slowly  to  the  grave.  The  after- 
noon was  still  warm  and  bright,  lit  with  the  gladness  of  spring, 
full  of  the  promise  of  life — Nature,  from  her  meanest  flower,  full 
of  the  joy  of  living.  So  far  all  had  gone  smoothly.  But  as  the 
clergyman  proceeded  with  the  service,  and  the  coffin  was  being 
made  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  earth,  a  cry  suddenly  broke  from 
some  one  standing  by,  and  before  any  could  help  her  Mrs.  Lati- 
mer had  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  clergyman  paused,  and 
Maggie  fell  to  her  knees  by  her  Mend's  side  and  loosened  her 
dress.  Two  of  the  undertaker's  men,  however,  relieved  her  of 
her  charge,  and  carried  Mrs.  Latimer  to  the  lodge  at  the  cemetery 
gates.  The  service  was  then  quietly  proceeded  with. 

And  so  poor  Leigh  was  laid  to  rest.  The  years  of  his  strength 
were  but  years  of  labour  and  sorrow ;  full  indeed  of  misery  had 
been  the  life  which  was  brought  to  an  end. 

When  all  was  over,  when  the  last  words  of  the  service  had 
passed  away,  Maggie  still  lingered  a  little  by  the  grave.  Her 
mind  had  seized  the  whole  truth.  He  was  dead — dead  and  gone 
from  her.  There  was  an  end  to  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for 
him  ;  she  was  released  and  free ;  but  her  thought  clung  to  him 
with  passionate  yearning,  an  immeasurable  sense  of  loneliness 
possessed  her. 

The  men  approached  who  were  waiting  to  fill  up  the  grave. 
She  knew  it  was  a  sign  that  she  must  go.  With  a  last  look  she 
turned  away,  and  moved,  with  faltering  steps  and  eyes  blinded 
with  their  unchecked  stream  of  grief,  towards  the  lodge  to  join  her 
friend. 

To  her  astonishment  she  found  on  reaching  the  lodge  that 
Mrs.  Latimer  was  gone.  She  inquired  the  direction  she  had 
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taken.  The  woman  of  the  lodge  answered  by  pointing  to  a  foot- 
path that  led  to  Smeltington  across  some  fields,  and  Maggie  could 
just  make  out  Mrs.  Latimer  approaching  the  end  of  the  first  field. 
As  she  looked,  the  woman  gave  her  a  scrap  of  paper.  On  it  she 
read,  scribbled  in  pencil : 

.  '  I  cannot  return  with  you.  Don't  attempt  to  follow  me,  nor 
to  come  to  my  house.  I  am  quite  well.  I  can  give  you  no  ex- 
planation except  that  I  have  seen  your  father's  name  on  the  coffin. 
I  knew  him  once.' 

Maggie  had  buried  her  father  under  his  own  name. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Camerado,  I  will  give  you  my  hand  ! 

Will  you  give  me  yourself  ?     Will  you  come  travel  with  me  ? 
Shall  we  stick  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  live  1 

HE  came  to  her  at  last. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  burial.  Maggie  was 
sitting  in  her  little  room,  looking  for  him,  when  she  heard  a  knock 
at  the  street  door,  and,  a  minute  later,  his  familiar  voice  in  the 
hall.  The  sitting-room  door  opened,  and  Waveney  came  in,  look- 
ing so  haggard,  so  terribly  changed  from  his  old  bright,  well- 
tended,  rather  magnificent  self,  that  involuntarily  the  cry  broke 
from  her,  '  Ah,  Waveney  ! ' 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  him ;  to  draw  him  to  her 
bosom ;  to  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  about  himself  and  his 
reason  for  keeping  away  from  her ;  to  make  up  to  her  yearning 
heart  for  what  she  had  suffered  in  his  absence.  Instead,  she 
fell  back  from  him.  She  moved  to  the  fireplace  and  stood  quite 
still,  holding  the  chimney-piece.  She  never  took  her  eyes  from 
his  face. 

Not  a  word  of  greeting  passed  Waveney's  lips  as  he  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen.  She  felt  as  she 
looked  at  him  as  if  she  were  being  carried  through  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  room  muny 
years,  and  years,  too,  in  which  an  immense  deal  had  happened. 
Suddenly  the  movement  ceased.  Waveney  grew  smaller  than  his 
true  size,  and  the  whole  scene  appeared  to  her  indescribably  fixed 
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and  natural.  She  had,  without  doubt,  in  a  dream  or  elsewhere,, 
lived  through  this  scene  before. 

Waveney  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and 
went  to  the  fireplace.  Their  eyes  met  and  remained  fixed  on  each 
other.  A  more  human  look  stole  into  his  face,  his  lips  quivered^ 
a  smile  came  to  them ;  '  Maggie  ! '  was  the  word  that  he  uttered. 

The  spell  was  broken.  She  fell  into  his  arms,  sobbing  like  a 
child. 

So  they  stood  for  some  minutes.  The  sunlight  falling  in  the 
room  lay  about  her  head  as  it  rested  upon  his  breast,  covering  it 
with  a  halo  of  glory.  But  he  did  not  see  it.  A  great  calm  had 
gathered  on  the  suffering  whiteness  of  his  face.  His  eyes,  grown 
radiant,  showed  a  look  at  once  defiant  and  despairing  as  he  gazed 
straight  before  him  into  the  sunlight.  And  Maggie  sobbed  on, 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking,  while  in  truth,  for 
these  passing  seconds,  she  was  exquisitely  and  supremely  happy. 

He  lifted  her  head  very  gently,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  She 
put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  clung  to  him,  as  if  to  release  him 
were  to  die.  While  he  was  in  her  arms  he  was  hers.  He  had 
told  her  nothing  yet.  He  had  not  yet  spoken  the  words  which 
she  knew  he  would  speak,  and  which  must  divide  them  for  ever. 
He  was  hers  now,  hers  for  the  last  time ;  and  she  clung  to  him 
and  pressed  him  to  her  as  if  she  would  have  put  into  these 
moments  a  very  eternity  of  love. 

He  kissed  her  again  on  the  forehead.  She  threw  her  head 
back  that  she  might  see  his  face.  He  was  not  looking  at  her,  but 
away  from  her,  down  the  stream  of  the  sunlight  that  fell  full  upon 
him.  The  calm  of  his  features  chilled  her.  She  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  decision  she  saw  written  upon  them.  Whatever  the 
words  might  be  that  he  had  come  to  say  to  her,  she  had  no  hope  of 
their  remaining  unspoken.  He  put  her  gently  from  him,  and  she 
untwined  her  arm  from  his  neck  and  made  no  resistance. 

'  Maggie,'  he  said  presently,  '  let  us  go  out.  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  here.  Shall  we 
go?' 

The  suggestion  had  nothing  unusual  in  it ;  it  had  been  their 
custom  since  their  meeting  to  go  out  together  to  talk. 

'  Yes,'  she  assented — she  was  beginning  to  grow  more  calm — 
*  let  us  go.  I  can  wait  for  what  you  have  to  tell  me.  I  will  get 
ready  at  once.'  She  went  from  the  room  as  she  spoke. 

It  had  been  their  custom,  too,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  Leigh's 
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lodgings  to  the  station,  to  avoid  the  dreariness  on  that  side  of 
Smeltington  by  going  by  train  a  station  or  two  out  into  the 
country.  They  did  so  this  afternoon,  alighting  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  which  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  at  a  little  wayside  station 
from  which  a  lane  led  to  the  village  a  mile  or  so  away. 

Not  towards  the  village,  but  by  other  lanes  and  across  fields 
bright  with  drooping  trefoil  and  the  celandine's  closing  stars,  they 
roamed  away  from  Smeltington.  There  was  a  strange  hush  in  the 
air ;  the  day  was  still  bright,  but  the  sun  shone  with  a  hazy, 
unnatural  brightness ;  the  warmth  was  heavy,  and  unwholesome 
for  the  time  of  year.  Behind  them,  over  Smeltington,  great 
mountains  of  copper-coloured  cloud,  their  peaks  tinged  with  a 
glow  of  sullen  red,  as  if  they  had  caught  the  reflection  of  invisible 
fires  hidden  among  the  valleys  into  which  their  murky  slopes 
seemed  to  fall,  were  rising,  range  by  range,  majestically  into  the 
sky.  The  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and  other  songsters  of  the  early 
spring  chirped  but  a  few  fitful  notes  which  seemed  to  deepen  the 
general  hush.  Waveney  and  Maggie,  conscious  only  of  the  bur- 
dened air,  took  no  note  of  the  ominous  cloud  mountains  rising 
over  the  town  behind  them. 

'  Let  us  go  to  the  little  wood  we  discovered  last  autumn ;  I 
think  I  can  find  it  again,'  he  said,  when  they  had  walked  some 
distance  almost  in  silence.  '  It  cannot  be  far  from  here  ;  and  we 
will  look  for  a  stump  of  a  tree,  or  something,  to  sit  down  upon.  I 
think,'  he  added,  '  you  have  had  walking  enough,  Maggie.' 

She  thanked  him,  saying  she  was  not  tired,  and  they  went  on 
till  they  paused  at  last  under  an  ash,  over  whose  leafless  boughs 
the  flowers  had  not  yet  come,  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  that  covered 
the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  far 
stretch  of  level  country,  while  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
below  them,  its  surface  tinged  in  places  with  the  sullen  copper- 
red  of  the  clouds,  lay  the  canal,  in  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  sun- 
light. At  their  feet  was  a  carpet  of  primroses  ;  the  floor  of  the 
little  wood  behind  them  was  white  with  anemones,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  small  green  flower  of  the  glory  less;  and  in 
the  damp  field  below  twinkled  a  tuft  of  daffodils,  fluttering  and 
dancing  in  the  breeze  that  unexpectedly  ruffled  the  sunlit  surface 
of  the  canal.  Waveney  and  Maggie  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  tree. 

A  change  had  come  over  Maggie ;  a  great  stillness  had 
followed  that  first  passionate  outburst  of  emotion.  Her  face  was 
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very  white;  in  her  eyes  was  a  look  at  once  sad  and  hard  and 
unheeding;  the  physical  movements  of  her  body  seemed  to  be 
made  quite  automatically. 

'  Maggie,'  he  said  huskily,  for  a  sensation  of  choking  had 
come  in  his  throat,  '  I  cannot  explain  why  I  have  stayed  away 
from  you  these  last  few  days  until  I  have  told  you  my  story.'  He 
paused  for  some  seconds.  '  Do  you  remember,'  he  began  again, 
speaking  deliberately  and  with  difficulty,  '  I  said  when  you  first 
came  to  Smeltington  that  I  had  been  there  before  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  doubtfully,  not  quite  sure  what  thought 
was  in  his  mind.  '  You  told  me  you  had  stayed  with  your  friend 
Mr.  Bendham.' 

'I  have  other  friends  who  live  near  Smeltington,'  he  went 
on ;  '  other  friends,  with  whom  I  have  stayed  just  as  often  ; 
friends ' 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm.  His  intention  was  clear 
to  her. 

'  Stop,  dear  Waveney,'  she  whispered ;  '  there  is  no  need  to 
explain.  I  know  all.  I  have  seen  her.' 

A  cry  broke  from  him.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  She 
saw  that  he  was  struggling  with  the  great  sobs  in  his  throat. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  arm.  She  sat  quite  still, 
looking  away  from  him.  Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  daffodils  down 
in  the  meadow,  and  she  was  conscious  that  the  sunlight  had  faded 
from  the  canal.  She  dared  not  speak  to  him  ;  she  dared  not  utter 
the  words  of  kindness  that  welled  to  her  lips ;  her  self-control 
would  so  surely  have  passed  from  her  if  she  had. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  paced  once  or  twice  before  her.  Then 
he  sat  down  again,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  mournful  pleading 
look,  in  which  sorrow  and  remorse  seemed  to  contend  with  a  pas- 
sionate, unchanged,  yearning  love. 

'  Maggie,'  he  said,  with  faltering  utterance,  '  have  you  no  word 
of  reproach  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  How  I  have 
treated  you  !  How  I  have  failed  you  !  Maggie,  Maggie,  say  some- 
thing— anything  ;  blame  me,  upbraid  me  ;  but  don't  look  like 
that.  Don't,  dear ;  don't.  I  can't  bear  it.' 

She  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  distance — they  met  his ;  but 
she  looked  away  again.  She  dared  not  meet  that  tender,  wistful, 
pleading  gaze  fixed  upon  her.  She  dared  not  even  speak  to  him 
yet, 

'  Tell  me,  Maggie.'  he  went  on  ;   '  what  do  you  think  of  me  ? 
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What  you  would  have  endured  rather  than  treat  me  in  this  way  ! 
I  know  it ;  tell  me,  isn't  it  so  ? ' 

She  kept  her  face  still  turned  from  him.  For  his  sake  as  well 
as  her  own  she  must  give  way  to  no  second  yielding  to  weakness. 
For  this  reason  she  dared  let  no  words  of  pity  or  forgiveness  escape 
her.  It  even  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  note  of  hardness  in 
her  voice  as  she  said : 

'  Will  you  tell  me  about  her  now  ?  Have  you  been  married 
long  ? ' 

The  questions  chilled  him.  Why  did  she  ask  them  so  soon  ? 
Had  she  already  accepted  the  new  conditions,  and  was  she  already 
beginning  to  put  him  away  from  her  ?  Eeproaches  would  have 
troubled  him  much  less  than  did  this  passionless  treatment.  It 
seemed  to  kill  the  remnant  of  hope  within  him. 

'  I  have  been  married  three  years,'  he  said. 

'  What  is  her  name  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Nora.' 

'  Have  you ' 

'  No,'  he  said,  guessing  her  thought,  '  we  have  no  child.  I 
suppose  you  have  seen  her  in  Smeltington  ? ' 

Maggie  explained,  telling  him  how  she  had  first  seen  Lady 
Keyworth's  name  in  a  newspaper  on  the  morning  of  Gilbert's  visit 
to  Burders  Street,  and  had  lately  met  her  near  Mrs.  Latimer's 
house. 

'  And  you  never  suspected  she  might  be  my  wife  ? '  he  ex- 
claimed. 

'  The  thought  did  occur  to  me,  but '     She  paused. 

'  Maggie,  I  understand  .  .  .  Good  heavens  ! '  he  cried,  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  '  was  ever  man  so  loved  and  trusted  ?  ' 

He  sat  down  again.  There  were  great  beads  of  perspiration 
on  his  forehead.  If  she  had  wished  for  revenge,  it  would  have 
been  hers  at  that  moment.  There  was  silence  for  some  minutes  ; 
then,  turning  suddenly  to  her,  he  exclaimed : 

'  Maggie,  God  knows  I  have  never  meant  to  treat  you  like  this. 
I  have  always  meant  to  tell  you  of  my  marriage.  Listen  to  me 
now,  and  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you. 

'  The  reluctance  to  tell  you  came  to  me  when  we  first  met  at 
old  Job's.  It  was  strong  enough,  I  remember,  to  make  it  a  relief 
to  me  when  we  decided  to  keep  our  stories.  Then  the  next  day. 
We  were  sitting  in  Victoria  Park,  and  I  was  telling  you  of  my 
poor  father's  death,  and  of  my  subsequent  life.  You  were  in  tears, 
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and  as  I  looked  at  you  and  thought  of  the  wretchedness  of  your 
poor  life,  and  of  the  hardships  you  had  had  to  endure,  and  of  all 
you  had  gone  through  since  the  days  when  we  were  children 
together;  when  I  thought,  too,  of  the  love  and  sympathy  there 
had  once  been  between  us,  and  of  how  miserable  a  thing  life  had 
become  for  both  of  us  since  (for  my  life  was  almost  as  dreary  a* 
yours,  though  in  a  different  way) — I  say,  Maggie,  when  I  thought 
of  all  this,  and  felt  that,  though  we  had  come  together  again  at 
last,  my  marriage  had  put  us  further  apart  than  we  had  ever  been 
before,  my  heart  and  courage  failed  me,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
my  story.  I  did  not  keep  it  from  you  with  any  deliberate  purpose ; 
I  yielded  to  a  momentary  impulse.  I  don't  wish  to  justify  my- 
self. I  felt  the  wrong  of  it  even  then — while  we  were  still  sitting 
together.  But  it  was  not  a  mistake  of  a  kind  that  it  is  easy  to> 
put  right.  Anyhow,  I  let  the  chance  slip  away ;  it  was  not  until  I 
had  got  home  that  I  saw  the  full  reach  of  what  I  had  done. 

'Well,  during  the  next  few  weeks  we  were  often  together. 
Every  time  we  met  I  felt  that  we  were  being  drawn  closer  by 
sympathy,  if  not  by  love.  Life  for  both  of  us  was  growing  a 
better  thing.  You  told  me  so  in  words,  but  I  could  see  it  as 
certainly  in  your  face.  The  tired  look  was  passing  from  it.  In 
spite  of  the  consciousness  that  I  was  treating  you  cruelly,  I  was 
happier  myself  than  I  had  been  for  years.  Still,  I  never  meant 
that  that  state  of  things  should  continue.  I  told  myself  that  I 
was  only  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity — for  something  you 
might  say  that  should  lead  up  to  it,  should  help  me  out  with  it 
— to  tell  you  of  my  marriage.  Such  an  opportunity,  of  course, 
never  came.  But  my  position  grew  intolerable.  The  day  of  our 
expedition  to  Hastings  I  realised  that  I  must  make  an  end 
of  it.  Before  I  parted  from  you  that  night  I  had  definitely  re- 
solved that  the  next  time  we  met  matters  should  be  put  right 
between  us. 

'  The  following  day,  you  may  remember,  I  went  to  the  Court. 
It  was  a  week  or  two  before  I  could  return  to  London.  The  first 
thing  I  intended  to  do  upon  my  return  was  to  go  to  Burders 
Street  and  carry  out  my  resolution.  And  I  did.  I  came  to  town 
in  the  evening,  and  the  next  afternoon  I  drove  to  old  Job's.  You 
know  the  rest.  I  found  that  you  had  gone.' 

He  paused.  He  had  been  speaking  fluently  and  rapidly ;  when 
he  spoke  again  it  was  slowly,  as  one  who  considers  the  probable 
effect  of  his  words  upon  his  listener. 
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'  When  my  surprise  at  your  disappearance  had  worn  off,'  he 
went  on,  *  I  experienced  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief.  Your  flight 
seemed  to  me  like  a  reprieve.  It  was  a  reprieve,  mark  you,  not  a 
reversing  of  the  sentence.  I  knew  you  must  still  be  told.  But 
I  was  glad  of  the  respite  that  was  given  me  till  we  should  meet 
again.' 

He  paused  once  more,  though  but  for  a  moment. 

'  I  think,'  he  continued,  *  one's  mind  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
stand  still.  An  event  seldom  happens  which  leaves  us  just  where 
it  found  us.  One  is  very  quick  to  develop  new  thoughts  under 
new  conditions.  If  a  prisoner,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
were  to  receive  a  reprieve  of  three  days,  he  would  not  feel  as  he 
had  felt  three  days  before.  Hope  would  spring  up ;  his  thoughts 
would  turn  from  the  gallows ;  he  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
believe  that  death  still  lay  just  three  days  before  him.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  to  me.  I  never  doubted  that  I  must 
still  tell  you  of  my  marriage ;  but  somehow,  involuntarily,  almost 
unconsciously,  I  found  that  I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  it  was 
so  absolutely  certain  that  I  must  give  you  up.' 

There  was  a  deliberation,  an  absence  of  passion,  an  unwavering 
fixedness  of  purpose  in  his  manner  which  impressed  Maggie  even 
more  than  did  his  words.  She  felt  that  matters  were  about  to 
take  a  turn  which  she  had  not  foreseen. 

'  It  is  this  question,'  he  went  on,  '  which  I  have  been  asking 
myself  from  that  day  to  this.  In  it  lies  the  explanation  of  my 
not  having  told  you  of  my  marriage  all  through  these  succeeding 
months^  the  explanation  of  my  having  kept  away  from  you  during 
these  last  few  days.  I  could  not  tell  you  of  my  marriage  till  that 
question  was  answered.  I  have  kept  away  from  you  because  I 
have  felt  that  these  days,  while ' — he  lowered  his  voice — '  your 
father  lay  in  the  house,  were  not  the  time  to  give  you  the  answer. 
Now  you  know  of  my  marriage.  .  .  .  And  I  will  give  you  my 
answer.' 

A  faint  tinge  of  colour  had  come  into  Maggie's  white  cheeks. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  new  feeling,  but  whether  it  was  one  of 
hope,  or  of  fear,  or  of  mere  nervous  curiosity,  she  could  not  have 
told.  But  she  did  feel,  without  doubt,  that  the  passionless  resolve 
with  which  he  spoke,  seeming,  as  it  did,  to  spring  from  an  intense 
conviction,  was  beginning  to  hold  her  will  with  the  power  of  a 
strong  fascination. 

'  What  is  the  answer  ? '  she  asked  faintly. 
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He  took  her  hand  as  it  lay  on  her  lap  and  held  it  in  his  own. 
'  It  is,  Maggie,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  scarcely  less  deliberate,  though 
more  impassioned,  '  that  I  shall  not  give  you  up  :  that  we  shall 
not  part  till ' — he  paused — '  death  parts  us.' 

She  drew  back  her  hand ;  the  colour  faded  from  her  cheek  ; 
she  turned  her  face  from  him. 

'  Ah,  dear,'  she  murmured. 

'  What  ? ' 

'  It  is  impossible.' 

'  It  is  not  impossible.  Listen  to  me,  Maggie.  Our  love  makes  it 
possible.  Such  a  love  as  ours  is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  human  life.' 

She  turned  her  face  to  him.     '  Your  wife.' 

'  Ah,  you  don't  understand.  I  must  explain  to  you.  My  wife 
— the  simple  truth  is,  my  wife  hates  me.' 

He  saw  the  colour  come  to  her  cheek.  '  Hates  me,'  he  re- 
peated. '  She  has  never  cared  for  me — not  from  the  first.  She 

married  me,  I  believe,  simply  for  my '  He  checked  himself. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  let  us  avoid  all  that.  I  have  quite  enough  to 
answer  for.  The  failure  has  been  as  much  my  fault  as  hers — every 
bit.  I  was  wrong  to  marry  her.' 

'  Did  you  not But  you  loved  her  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  loved  her.  But,  as  I  see  it  now,  looking  back  at  it,  it 
was  not  the  right  kind  of  love.' 

He  felt  how  searchingly  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

'  She  did  not  win  the  best  part  of  me,  you  see ;  that's  where  it 
was.  But  still,  you  know,  she  did  win  me,  I  did  love  her,  and  I 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  it.  She  made  it  fearfully  hard.  She 
seemed  somehow  to  resent  my  caring  for  her.  It  sounds  strange 
when  one  says  it,  but  I  believe  that  was  how  it  was — she  disliked 
my  loving  her.  I  suppose  it  came  from  her  having  no  love  for 
me.  It  made  life  for  us  fearfully  difficult.  She  gave  me  nothing 
—absolutely  nothing.  Her  whole  life — the  whole  sum  of  her 
mental  existence — was  devoted  to  her  world,  to  her  life  in  London 
and  so  on.  She  would  never  step  an  inch  outside  it.  There  was 
not  a  taste  nor  an  interest  of  mine  (outside  her  world)  which  she 
would  take  the  trouble  to  share.  And — don't  misunderstand 
me — I  don't  blame  her  for  that.  I  knew — or,  at  least,  I  might 
have  known — that  it  would  be  so  before  I  married  her.  I  tell  you 
because  I  want  you  to  understand  how  it  is  between  us.  I  want 
you  to  know  how  hideous  it  has  been  from  the  first ;  hideous  it 
has  been — hideous.' 
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'  Even  from  the  first  ?    Have  you  never  been  happy  together  ?' 

'  No,  never ;  not  from  the  first.  And,  of  course,  lately,  matters 
have  grown  worse.  I  believe  Nora  hates  me,  and — Heaven  help 
me ! — I  think  I  have  come  to  hate  her.  That's  how  it  is  with  a 
marriage  like  ours.  That's  the  curse  of  it.  Every  day  things  get 
worse.  The  chain  galls  ;  the  iron  eats  into  the  flesh ;  it  maddens 
one  never  to  escape  the  torture.  One  comes  to  loathe  the  chain. 
One's  whole  nature  becomes  poisoned  and  cankered  and  corrupted. 
A  union  like  ours  is  a  kind  of  moral  leprosy ;  the  sounder  and 
better  part  of  one  rots  .away  in  it.  It  is  impossible  for  Nora  and 
me  to  go  on  living  like  this  ;  the  chain  must  be  broken  for  both 
our  sakes — for  her  sake  as  well  as  mine.  I  want  you  to  realise 
that  very  clearly.' 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  vast 
cloud  mountains  that  now  nearly  covered  the  sky.  All  brightness 
had  faded  from  the  day.  Yet  Maggie  did  not  notice  it.  For  her 
it  had  grown  less  dark.  Hope  had  not  definitely  returned,  but 
she  had  lost  the  deadness  of  despair.  The  mere  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  involved  in  following  Waveney's  revelations  was 
enough  to  effect  that. 

'  Does  it  seem  to  you  more  possible  now  ?  '  he  asked. 

She  did  not  answer  him  for  a  moment.  '  The  awful  responsi- 
bility,' she  murmured. 

'  But  if  we  are  convinced  we  are  right  ?  ' 

'  Are  you — can  you  be  convinced  you  are  right  ? ' 

'  Absolutely,'  he  answered  unflinchingly. 

There  was  a  pause. 

'  And  your  marriage  is  so  very  wretched  ? '  she  asked. 

'  As  wretched  as  marriage  can  be.  There  is  now  not  the  smallest 
pretence  of  affection  on  either  side  ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  wearing 
and  galling  aversion.  The  chain  must  be  broken — clearly  under- 
stand that — whether  our  union  comes  to  pass  or  not.  .  .  .  And  what 
would  our  union  be  ?  What  is  it  I  propose  to  you  ?  That  we  should 
live  out  our  days  in  empty  dreams  of  idleness  and  pleasure  ? 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  propose  to  you  anything  so  foolish,  so 
preposterously  impossible.  What  I  propose  is  something  very 
different.  It  is  this.  That  we  should  go  where  we  may  begin 
our  lives  anew  after  a  better  plan,  make  for  ourselves  new  ties, 
and,  if  the  opportunity  is  given  us,  strive  to  accomplish  some  not 
unworthy  object  of  achievement.  We  are  still  young ;  we  should 
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still  have  a  long  stretch  of  life  before  us ;  you  have  still  a  dash  of 
your  old  faith  in  my  powers.  Oh,  Maggie,  what  might  we  not 
make  of  our  lives  in  this  new  world !  With  you  to  help  me,  what 
might  I  not  accomplish !  We  have  both  suffered ;  you  have 
known  affliction,  I  disappointment ;  we  have  both  gained  inesti- 
mable experience.  Beginning  life  now  sanely,  reasonably,  hoping 
for  good  days,  but  with  no  expectation  of  impossible  happiness, 
what  a  future  might  lie  before  us !  Darling,  what  can  prevent  us 
from  making  it  ours  ? ' 

As  she  listened  to  his  words,  far  as  she  might  still  be  from 
acceding  to  them,  it  seemed  to  Maggie  as  if  the  bolts  had  been 
drawn  back  in  those  gates  of  Hope — as  if  they  were  beginning  to 
move  on  their  hinges  and  to  open. 

'  What  can  prevent  us,  dearest  ?  '  he  repeated. 

'  I  can't  reason  with  you,  dear  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  not  possible.' 

'  I  have  felt  so,  too,'  he  answered.  '  But  reason  has  convinced 
me  that  it  is  possible.  What  is  not  possible  is  that  my  marriage, 
a  marriage  in  nothing  but  the  form,  a  marriage  bringing  with  it 
only  misery  and  degeneration,  should  debar  me  from  a  union— a 
union  not  only  of  sympathy  and  love,  but  one  certain  to  be 
attended  with  the  best  possible  results  for  us.  Our  love,  dearest, 
belongs  to  our  deepest  side — is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  best 
of  us.  It  is  not,  like  the  love  of  a  boy  and  girl,  a  thing  only  of 
summer  days — a  dream  woven  by  the  imagination  from  a  tissue 
of  ignorance  and  illusion.  No,  Maggie ;  we  are  old  friends,  you 
and  I.  We  know  one  another.  Our  love  is  the  last  expression 
of  our  friendship.  We  profoundly  need  one  another ;  that's  why 
we  love,  you  and  I.' 

Ah  !  the  gates  had  opened.  Hope  was  there,  shining  within, 
faint,  dim,  lost  in  haze  and  obscurity  like  the  sun  in  a  winter's 
sky ;  but  there,  nevertheless,  and  looming  clearer  every  minute  as 
the  opening  gates  gave  a  larger  view. 

'  Yes,  that's  true  enough  ;  but  the  responsibility ' 

'  Of  not  accepting  the  future  I  propose  ?  Do  you  think  of 
that  ?  Of  what  your  refusal  will  cost  me — of  the  future  you  will 

doom  me  to?  Of '  A  look  of  such  acute  pain  had  come 

into  her  face  that  he  checked  himself  and  abstained.  '  Perhaps, 
Maggie,'  he  went  on  more  gently,  '  you  are  still  thinking  of  my 
wife — of  her  claims  upon  me.  But  what  are  her  claims  to  yours  ? 
There  is  no  love  between  us  ;  on  her  side  there  has  never  been 
love ;  and  there  is  nothing  now  but  increasing  aversion.  If  we  had 
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had  children,  it  would  have  been  different.  They  would  have  had 
claims  upon  me.  But  what  are  Nora's  claims  compared  with  yours  ?  ' 
'  Ay,  indeed  !  Ay,  indeed  !  What  are  her  claims  to  mine  ?  ' 
thought  Maggie;  and  the  gates  seemed  to  be  opening  wider, 
wider  still,  yet  wider,  and  Hope  was  there  within,  shining  clearer 
and  larger  every  moment. 

'  What  are  her  claims  to  yours  ?  '  he  repeated.  '  Without  me, 
life  will  be  better  for  her  than  with  me ;  but  without  me,  what 
will  life  be  to  you  ?  Tell  me.  Maggie,  have  you  a  friend  in  the 
world  except  me  ?  And  then,  dear,  think  of  the  past.  Is  our  love 
a  thing  of  yesterday ;  or  were  we  betrothed  in  our  babyhood  by 
those  who  loved  us  ?  Why,  Maggie,'  he  exclaimed,  '  you  have 
been  my  little  sweetheart  as  long  as  I  can  remember  ! ' 

The  gates  were  wide  open.  There  within,  glorious  and  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun,  shone  refulgent,  reawakened  Hope. 

She  saw  a  glorious  future  before  her,  offered  in  the  name  of 
all  she  held  most  sacred  in  life.  Another  judgment,  a  better  than 
hers,  had  cleared  the  difficulties  from  the  path,  and  was  beseeching 
her  to  take  it.  Truly,  that  other  woman's  claims  were  nothing  to 
hers.  Every  longing  of  her  heart  bade  her  put  out  her  hand  and 
seize  her  happiness.  Yet  she  must  pause.  Reason  would  be  con- 
vinced ;  conscience  would  make  itself  heard. 

The  exquisite  agony  and  bliss,  the  alternating  hope  and  despair, 
of  this  bewildering  and  torturing  struggle  ! 

Her  heart  was  too  full,  and  her  brain  was  too  busy,  for  words. 
She  remained  silent. 

'  Maggie,  tell  me,'  he  pleaded  tenderly,  '  what  can  part  us  ? 
What  can  set  aside  our  claims  upon  each  other,  and  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  dead  ?  We  are  united  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  in 
life.  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  can  keep  us  apart  ?  We  shall  not 
be  the  first  who  have  defied  the  world.  Some  of  the  very  noblest 
men  and  women  have  defied  it  just  as  we  shall  do.  We  may  have 
much  to  endure  from  it ;  but  remember,  it  would  punish  us  with 
equal  readiness  for  any  and  every  other  breach  of  its  convention- 
alities. Be  unconventional,  and  be  you  poet,  prophet,  priest, 
reformer,  what  you  will,  it  will  hate  and  punish  you  just  the  same/ 
It  was  not  conviction.  It  was  a  gradual,  almost  unconscious 
yielding.  Reason  was  not  convinced,  and  conscience,  though  its 
voice  had  fallen  low,  was  not  satisfied.  But  the  alternative  was 
too  terrible.  She  had  not  the  strength  at  that  moment,  with  him 
beside  her,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Hope  upon  herself. 
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'  I  can  plead  no  more,'  he  went  on,  half  mournfully,  half 
petulantly.  '  I  can  only  wait  for  your  answer.  But  do  try  to 
believe  me,  dearest.  I  know  you  love  me ;  you  cannot  send  me 
from  you.  Listen  to  me,  Maggie ;  her  claims  are  nothing  to 
jours.  Think  of  the  hideous  thing  life  must  be  for  us  apart. 
Speak,  Maggie ;  tell  me  you  trust  me  ;  say  it  is  possible.' 

No  word  escaped  her.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  knew  it  was 
not  possible.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  did  not  consent.  But  he 
took  his  answer  from  her  look  of  pleading  love. 

The  next  instant  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  and,  pressing  her  io 
his  breast,  kissed  her  passionately  again  and  again. 

'  Mine ! '  he  cried.    '  Mine  till  death ;  mine  in  the  sight  of  God  !  * 

At  that  instant,  while  the  words  were  still  on  his  lips,  a  livid 
flash,  struck  out  as  it  seemed  from  the  black  cloud  just  above 
them,  glanced  luridly  before  their  eyes,  and  was  followed  by  a 
near  crashing  peal  of  thunder.  A  cry  broke  from  Maggie,  and 
tightening  her  hold  of  Waveney,  she  hid  her  face  against  his 
breast.  Though  the  invisible  sun  had  barely  set,  it  was  wellnigh 
as  dark  as  the  twilight  of  a  winter's  day.  The  air  had  grown 
chill,  and,  instead  of  the  sultry  hush,  seemed  to  be  lit  with  a  myriad 
voices  as  the  wind  in  wild,  fitful  gusts  swept  and  eddied  through 
the  trees,  making  the  bare  branches  writhe  and  moan,  and  filling 
the  little  wood  with  sounds  like  the  yells  of  the  spirits  of  the 
approaching  storm. 

'  It  is  not  safe  here,'  he  cried,  hurrying  her  into  the  open. 
'  There  is  a  cottage  below  there — along  by  the  canal.  Come,, 
dearest,  let  us  make  for  it  as  fast  as  we  can.' 

Another  flash,  more  vivid  than  the  first,  followed  by  a  yet 
closer  crash  of  thunder,  greeted  his  words.  They  hurried  rapidly 
down  the  field  and  along  the  towing-path.  The  usually  placid 
surface  of  the  canal  was  lashed  into  angry  little  waves,  which 
tossed  themselves  against  the  banks  with  a  spiteful  hiss.  But  the 
cottage  was  soon  reached.  An  old  woman  opened  the  door  in 
answer  to  Wavene}7's  knocks,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  learnt  their 
errand,  admitted  them  to  the  shelter  of  her  roof. 

(To  Jte  continued.') 
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THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE   COSTRELL1 
BY   MRS.   HUMPHRY   WARD. 

SCENE  I. 

IT  was  an  August  evening,  still  and  cloudy  after  a  day  unusu- 
ally chilly  for  the  time  of  year.  Now,  about  sunset,  the  tempera- 
ture was  warmer  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  the 
departing  sun  was  forcing  its  way  through  the  clouds,  breaking 
up  their  level  masses  into  delicate  latticework  of  golds  and  greys. 
The  last  radiant  light  was  on  the  wheat  fields  under  the  hill,  and 
on  the  long  chalk- hill  itself.  Against  that  glowing  background  lay 
the  village,  already  engulfed  by  the  advancing  shadow.  All  the 
nearer  trees,  which  the  daylight  had  mingled  in  one  green  mono- 
tony, stood  out  sharp  and  distinct,  each  in  its  own  plane,  against 
the  hill.  Each  natural  object  seemed  to  gain  a  new  accent,  a  more 
individual  beauty,  from  the  vanishing  and  yet  lingering  sunlight. 
An  elderly  labourer  was  walking  along  the  road  which  led  to 
the  village.  To  his  right  lay  the  allotment  gardens  just  beginning 
to  be  alive  with  figures,  and  the  voices  of  men  and  children. 
Beyond  them,  far  ahead,  rose  the  square  tower  of  the  church ;  to 
his  left  was  the  hill,  and  straight  in  front  of  him  the  village,  with 
its  veils  of  smoke  lightly  brushed  over  the  trees,  and  its  lines  of 
cottages  climbing  the  chalk  steeps  behind  it.  His  eye  as  he 
walked  took  in  a  number  of  such  facts  as  life  had  trained  it  to 
notice.  Once  he  stopped  to  bend  over  a  fence,  to  pluck  a  stalk  or 
two  of  oats ;  he  examined  them  carefully,  then  he  threw  back  his 
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head  and  sniffed  the  air,  looking  all  round  the  sky  meanwhile. 
Yes,  the  season  had  been  late  and  harsh,  but  the  fine  weather  was 
coming  at  last.  Two  or  three  days'  warmth  now  would  ripen  even 
the  oats,  let  alone  the  wheat. 

Well,  he  was  glad.  He  wanted  the  harvest  over.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  his  last  harvest  at  Clinton  Magna,  where  he  had 
worked,  man  and  boy,  for  fifty-six  years  come  Michaelmas.  His 
last  harvest !  A  curious  pleasure  stirred  the  man's  veins  as  he 
thought  of  it,  a  pleasure  in  expected  change,  which  seemed  to 
bring  back  the  pulse  of  youth,  to  loosen  a  little  the  yoke  of  those 
iron  years  that  had  perforce  aged  and  bent  him ;  though,  for  sixty- 
two,  he  was  still  hale  and  strong. 

Things  had  all  come  together.  Here  was  '  Muster'  Hill,  the 
farmer. he  had  worked  for  these  seventeen  years,  dying  of  a  sudden, 
with  a  carbuncle  on  the  neck,  and  the  farm  to  be  given  up  at 
Michaelmas.  He — John  Bolderfield — had  been  working  on  for 
the  widow  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  '  nobbut  a  caselty  sort  of 
body,'  and  the  sooner  she  and  her  children  were  taken  off  to 
Barnet,  where  they  were  to  live  with  her  mother,  the  less  she'd 
cost  them  as  had  the  looking  after  her.  As  for  the  crops,  they 
wouldn't  pay  the  debts ;  not  they.  And  there  was  no  one  after 
the  farm—'  nary  one ' — and  didn't  seem  like  to  be.  That  would 
make  another  farm  on  Muster  Forrest's  hands.  Well,  and  a  good 
job.  Landlords  must  be  '  took  down ' ;  and  there  was  plenty  of 
work  going  on  the  railway  just  now  for  those  that  were  turned  off. 
He  was  too  old  for  the  railway,  though,  and  he  might  have 
found  it  hard  to  get  fresh  work  if  he  had  been  staying  at  Clinton. 
But  he  was  not  staying.  Poor  Eliza  wouldn't  last  more  than  a 
few  days  ;  a  week  or  two  at  most,  and  he  was  not  going  to  keep 
on  the  cottage  after  he'd  buried  her. 

Aye,  poor  Eliza  !  She  was  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  his 
second  brother.  He  had  been  his  brother's  lodger  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  working  life,  and  since  Tom's  death  he  had 
stayed  on  with  Eliza.  She  and  he  suited  each  other,  and  the 
'  worritin'  childer '  had  all  gone  away  years  since  and  left  them  in 
peace.  He  didn't  believe  Eliza  knew  where  any  of  them  were,  ex- 
cept Mary,  '  married  over  to  Luton ' — and  Jim,  and  Jim's  Louisa. 
And  a  good  riddance  too.  There  was  not  one  of  them  knew  how 
to  keep  a  shilling  when  they'd  got  one.  Still,  it  was  a  bit  lone- 
some for  Eliza  now,  with  no  one  but  Jim's  Louisa  to  look  after  her. 
He  grew  rather  downhearted  as  he  trudged  along,  thinking. 
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She  and  he  had  stuck  together  '  a  many  year.'  There  would  be 
nobody  left  for  him  to  go  along  with  when  she  was  gone.  There 
was  his  niece  Bessie  Costrell  and  her  husband,  and  there  was  his 
silly  old  cousin  Widow  Waller.  He  dared  say  they'd  both  of  them 
want  him  to  live  with  them.  At  the  thought  a  grin  crossed  his 
ruddy  face.  They  both  knew  about  it — that  was  what  it  was. 
And  he  wouldn't  live  with  either  of  them,  not  he.  Not  yet  a 
bit,  anyway.  All  the  same,  he  had  a  fondness  for  Bessie  and  her 
husband.  Bessie  was  always  very  civil  to  him — he  chuckled  again 
—and  if  anything  had  to  be  done  with  it,  while  he  was  five  miles 
off  at  Frampton  on  a  job  of  work  that  had  been  offered  him,  he 
didn't  know  but  he'd  as  soon  trust  Isaac  Costrell  and  Bessie  as 
anybody  else.  You  might  call  Isaac  rather  a  fool,  what  with  his 
religion,  and  '  extempry  prayin,  an  that,'  but  all  the  same  Bolder- 
field  thought  of  him  with  a  kind  of  uneasy  awe.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  secure  of  the  next  world  it  was  Isaac  Costrell.  His 
temper,  perhaps,  was  '  nassty,'  which  might  pull  him  down  a  little 
when  the  last  account  came  to  be  made  up  ;  and  it  could  not  be 
said  that  his  elder  children  had  come  to  much,  for  all  his  piety. 
But,  on  the  whole,  Bolderfield  only  wished  he  stood  as  well  with 
the  powers  talked  about  in  chapel  every  Sunday  as  Isaac  did. 

As  for  Bessie,  she  had  been  a  wasteful  woman  all  her  life,  with 
never  a  bit  of  money  put  by,  and  never  a  good  dress  to  her  back. 
But,  '  Lor  bless  yer,  there  was  a  many  worse  folk  nor  Bessie.'  She 
wasn't  one  of  your  sour  people— she  could  make  you  laugh ;  she  had 
a  merry  heart.  Many  a  pleasant  evening  had  he  passed  chatting 
with  her  and  Isaac ;  and  whenever  they  cooked  anything  good 
there  was  always  a  bite  for  him.  Yes,  Bessie  had  been  a  good  niece 
to  him ;  and  if  he  trusted  anyone  he  dared  say  he'd  trust  them. 

'  Well,  how's  Eliza,  Muster  Bolderfield  ? '  said  a  woman  who 
passed  him  in  the  village  street. 

He  replied,  and  then  went  his  way,  sobered  again,  dreading  to 
find  himself  at  the  cottage  once  more,  and  in  the  stuffy  upper 
room  with  the  bed  and  the  dying  woman.  Yet  he  was  not  really 
sad,  not  here  at  least,  out  in  the  air  and  the  sun.  There  was 
always  a  thought  in  his  mind,  a  fact  in  his  consciousness,  which 
stood  between  him  and  sadness.  It  had  so  stood  for  a  long,  long 
time.  He  walked  through  the  village  to-night  in  spite  of  Eliza 
and  his  sixty  years  with  a  free  bearing  and  a  confident  glance  to 
right  and  left.  He  knew,  and  the  village  knew,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men. 

21—2 
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He  passed  the  village  green  with  its  pond,  and  began  to 
climb  a  lane  leading  to  the  hill.  Half  way  up  stood  two  cot- 
tages sideways.  Phloxes  and  marigolds  grew  untidily  about 
their  doorways,  and  straggly  roses,  starved  a  little  by  the  chalk 
soil,  looked  in  at  their  latticed  windows.  They  were,  however, 
comparatively  modern  and  comfortable,  with  two  bedrooms  above 
and  two  living  rooms  below,  far  superior  to  the  older  and  more 
picturesque  cottages  in  the  main  street. 

John  went  in  softly,  put  down  his  straw  dinner-bag,  and  took 
off  his  heavy  boots.  Then  he  opened  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen,  and  gently  climbed  the  stairs. 

A  girl  was  sitting  by  the  bed.  When  she  saw  his  whitish 
head  and  red  face  emerge  against  the  darkness  of  the  stair-hole, 
she  put  up  her  finger  for  silence. 

John  crept  in  and  came  to  look  at  the  patient.  His  eyes 
grew  round  and  staring,  his  colour  changed. 

'  Is  she  a-goin  ? '  he  said,  with  evident  excitement. 

Jim's  Louisa  shook  her  head.  She  was  rather  a  stupid  girl, 
heavy  and  round-faced,  but  she  had  nursed  her  grandmother  well. 

*  No,  she's  asleep.     Muster  Drew's  been  here,  and  she  dropped 
off  while  he  was  a-talkin  to  her.' 

Mr.  Drew  was  the  Congregational  minister. 

*  Did  she  send  for  him  ? ' 

'Yes ;  she  said  she  felt  her  feet  a-gettin  cold  and  I  must  run. 
But  I  don't  believe  she's  no  worse.' 

John  stood  looking  down,  ruefully.  Suddenly  the  figure  in 
the  bed  turned. 

'  John,'  said  a  comparatively  strong  voice  which  made  Bolder- 
field  start,  'John — Muster  Drew  says  you'd  oughter  put  it  in 
the  bank.  You'll  be  a  fool  if  yer  don't,  'ee  says.' 

The  old  woman's  pinched  face  emerged  from  the  sheets, 
looking  up  at  him.  Bluish  patches  showed  here  and  there  on 
the  drawn  white  skin  ;  there  was  a  great  change  since  the 
morning,  but  the  eyes  were  still  alive. 

John  was  silent  a  moment,  one  corner  of  his  mouth  twitching, 
as  though  what  she  had  said  struck  him  in  a  humorous  light. 

1  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  mind  much  what  'ee  says,  'Liza  ? ' 

'  Sit  down.' 

She  made  a  movement  with  her  emaciated  hand.  John  sat 
down  on  the  chair  Louisa  gave  up  to  him,  and  bent  down  over 
the  bed. 
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'  If  yer  woan't  do — what  Muster  Drew  says,  John — whatever 
wull  yer  do  with  it  ?  '  • 

She  spoke  slowly,  but  clearly.  John  scratched  his  head. 
His  complexion  had  evidently  been  very  fair.  It  was  still  fresh 
and  pink,  and  the  full  cheek  hung  a  little  over  the  jaw.  The 
mouth  was  shrewd,  but  its  expression  was  oddly  contradicted  by 
the  eyes,  which  had  on  the  whole  a  childish,  weak  look. 

'  I  think  yer  must  leave  it  to  me,  'Liza,'  he  said  at  last.  '  I'll 
do  all  for  the  best.' 

'  No — yer'll  not,  John,'  said  the  dying  voice.  '  You'd  a  done  a 
many  stupid  things — if  I  'adn't  stopped  yer.  An  I'm  a-goin. 
You'll  never  leave  it  wi  Bessie  ? ' 

'  An  who  'ud  yer  'ave  me  leave  it  with  ?  Ain't  Bessie  my 
own  sister's  child  ? ' 

An  emaciated  hand  stole  out  of  the  bed-clothes  and  fastened 
feebly  on  his  arm. 

'  If  yer  do,  John,  yer'll  repent  it.  Yer  never  were  a  good  one 
at  judgin  folk.  Yer  doan't  consider  nothin — an  I'm  a-goin. 
Leave  it  with  Saunders,  John.' 

There  was  a  pause.     Then  John  said  with  an  obstinate  look, 

f  Saunders  'as  never  been  a  friend  o'  mine,  since  'ee  did  me 
out  o'  that  bit  o'  business  with  Missus  Moulsey.  An  I  don't 
mean  to  go  makin  friends  with  him  again.' 

Eliza  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  long  sigh,  and  her  eyelids 
closed.  A  fit  of  coughing  shook  her ;  she  had  to  be  lifted  in  bed, 
and  it  left  her  gasping  and  deathly.  John  was  sorely  troubled, 
and  not  only  for  himself.  When  she  was  more  at  ease  again,  he 
stooped  to  her  and  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear. 

'  'Liza,  don't  yer  think  no  more  about  it.  Did  Mr.  Drew 
read  to  yer  ?  Are  yer  comfortable  in  yer  mind  ? ' 

She  made  a  sign  of  assent,  which  showed,  however,  no  great 
interest  in  the  subject.  There  was  silence  for  a  long  time. 
Louisa  was  getting  supper  downstairs.  John,  oppressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  room  and  tired  by  his  day's  work,  had  almost  fallen 
asleep  in  his  chair,  when  the  old  woman  spoke  again. 

'  John — what  'ud  you  think  o'  Mary  Anne  Waller  ? ' 

The  whisper  was  still  human  and  eager. 

John  roused  himself,  and  could  not  help  an  astonished  laugh. 

'  Why,  whatever  put  Mary  Anne  into  your  head,  'Liza  ?  Yer 
never  thought  anythink  o'  Mary  Anne — no  more  than  me.' 

Eliza's  eyes  wandered  round  the  room. 
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'  P'raps '  she  said,  then  stopped,  and  could  say  no  more.  She 

seemed  to  become  unconscious,  and  John  went  to  call  for  Louisa. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  John  woke  with  a  start,  and  sat 
up  to  listen.  Not  a  sound — but  they  would  have  called  him  if 
the  end  had  come.  He  could  not  rest,  however,  and  presently  he 
huddled  on  some  clothes  and  went  to  listen  at  Eliza's  door.  It 
was  ajar,  and  hearing  nothing  he  pushed  it  open. 

Poor  Eliza  lay  in  her  agony,  unconscious,  and  breathing 
heavily.  Beside  her  sat  the  widow,  Mary  Anne  Waller,  and 
Louisa,  motionless  too,  their  heads  bent.  There  was  an  end  of 
candle  in  a  basin  behind  the  bed,  which  threw  circles  of  wavering 
light  over  the  coarse  whitewash  of  the  roof  and  on  the  cards  and 
faded  photographs  above  the  tiny  mantelpiece. 

John  crept  up  to  the  bed.  The  two  women  made  a  slight 
movement  to  let  him  stand  between  them. 

'  Can't  yer  give  her  no  brandy  ? '  he  asked,  whispering. 
Mary  Anne  Waller  shook  her  head. 

'  Dr.  Murch  said  we  wer'n't  to  trouble  her.  She'll  go  when  the 
light  comes — most  like.' 

She  was  a  little  shrivelled  woman  with  a  singularly  delicate 
mouth,  that  quivered  as  she  spoke.  John  and  Eliza  Bolderfield 
had  never  thought  much  of  her,  though  she  was  John's  cousin. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  greatly  '  put  upon '  both  by  her  children 
and  her  neighbours.  Her  children  were  grown  up,  and  settled — 
more  or  less — in  the  world,  but  they  still  lived  on  her  freely 
whenever  it  suited  them ;  and  in  the  village  generally  she  was 
reckoned  but  a  poor  creature. 

However,  when  Eliza — originally  a  hard,  strong  woman — took 
to  her  bed  with  incurable  disease,  Mary  Anne  Waller  came  in  to 
help,  and  was  accepted.  She  did  everything  humbly ;  she  even 
let  Louisa  order  her  about.  But  before  the  end,  Eliza  had  come 
to  be  restless  when  she  was  not  there. 

Now,  however,  Eliza  knew  no  more,  and  the  little  widow  sat 
gazing  at  her  with  the  tears  on  her  cheeks.  John,  too,  felt  his 
eyes  wet. 

But  after  half-an-hour,  when  there  was  still  no  change,  he 
was  turning  away  to  go  back  to  bed,  when  the  widow  touched 
his  arm. 

'  Won't  yer  give  her  a  kiss,  John  ?  '  she  said  timidly.  '  She 
wor  a  good  sister  to  you.' 

John,  with  a  tremor,  stooped,  and  clumsily  did  as  he  was  told 
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— the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  done  so  for  Mary  Anne. 
Then,  stepping  as  noiselessly  as  he  could  on  his  bare  feet,  he 
hurried  away.  A  man  shares  nothing  of  that  yearning  attraction 
which  draws  women  to  a  death-bed  as  such.  Instead,  John  felt  a 
sudden  sickness  at  his  heart.  He  was  thankful  to  find  himself  in 
his  own  room  again,  and  thought  with  dread  of  having  to  go 
back — for  the  end.  In  spite  of  his  still  vigorous  and  stalwart  body 
he  was  often  plagued  with  nervous  fears  and  fancies.  And  it  was 
years  now  since  he  had  seen  death — he  had  indeed  carefully 
avoided  seeing  it. 

Gradually,  however,  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in  the 
summer  dark,  the  new  impression  died  away,  and  something 
habitual  took  its  place — that  shielding,  solacing  thought,  which 
was  in  truth  all  the  world  to  him,  and  was  going  to  make  up  to 
him  for  Eliza's  death,  for  getting  old,  and  the  lonesomeness  of  a 
man  without  chick  or  child.  He  would  have  felt  unutterably 
forlorn  and  miserable,  he  would  have  shrunk  trembling  from  the 
shapes  of  death  and  pain  that  seemed  to  fill  the  darkness,  but  for 
this  fact,  this  defence,  this  treasure,  that  set  him  apart  from  his 
fellows  and  gave  him  this  proud  sense  of  superiority,  of  a  good 
time  coming  in  spite  of  all.  Instinctively,  as  he  sat  on  the  bed, 
he  pushed  his  bare  foot  backwards  till  his  heel  touched  a  wooden 
object  that  stood  underneath.  The  contact  cheered  him  at  once. 
He  ceased  to  think  about  Eliza,  his  head  was  once  more  full  of 
whirling  plans  and  schemes. 

The  wooden  object  was  a  box  that  held  his  money,  the  savings 
of  a  labourer's  life-time.  Seventy-one  pounds  !  It  seemed  to  him 
an  ocean  of  gold,  never  to  be  exhausted.  The  long  toil  of  saving 
it  was  almost  done.  After  the  Frampton  job,  he  would  begin 
enjoying  it,  cautiously  at  first,  taking  a  bit  of  work  now  and  again, 
and  then  a  bit  of  holiday. 

All  the  savour  of  life  was  connected  for  him  with  that  box. 
His  mind  ran  over  the  constant  excitements  of  the  many  small  loans 
he  had  made  from  it  to  his  relations  and  friends.  A  shilling  in  the 
pound  interest — he  had  never  taken  less  and  he  had  never  asked 
more.  He  had  only  lent  to  people  he  knew  well,  people  in  the 
village  whom  he  could  look  after,  and  seldom  for  a  term  longer 
than  three  months,  for  to  be  parted  from  his  money  at  all  gave 
him  physical  pain.  He  had  once  suffered  great  anxiety  over  a 
loan  to  his  eldest  brother  of  thirty  pounds.  But  in  the  end  James 
had  paid  it  all  back.  He  could  still  feel  tingling  through  him 
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the  passionate  joy  with  which  he  had  counted  out  the  recovered 
sovereigns,  with  the  extra  three  half-sovereigns  of  interest. 

Muster  Drew  indeed  !  John  fell  into  an  angry  inward  argu- 
ment against  his  suggestion  of  the  savings  bank.  It  was  an 
argument  he  had  often  rehearsed,  often  declaimed,  and  at  bottom 
it  all  came  to  this — without  that  box  under  his  bed,  his  life 
would  have  sunk  to  dulness  and  decrepitude  ;  he  would  have  been 
merely  a  pitiful  and  lonely  old  man.  He  had  neither  wife  nor 
children,  all  for  the  hoard's  sake ;  but  while  the  hoard  was 
there,  to  be  handled  any  hour,  he  regretted  nothing.  Besides, 
there  was  the  peasant's  rooted  distrust  of  offices,  and  paper  trans- 
actions, of  any  routine  that  checks  his  free  will  and  frightens 
his  inexperience.  He  was  still  eagerly  thinking  when  the  light 
began  to  flood  into  his  room,  and  before  he  could  compose  himself 
to  sleep  the  women  called  him. 

But  he  shed  no  more  tears.  He  saw  Eliza  die,  his  com- 
panion of  forty  years,  and  hardly  felt  it.  What  troubled  him  all 
through  the  last  scene  was  the  thought  that  now  he  should  never 
know  why  she  was  so  set  against  '  Bessie's  'avin  it.' 

SCENE  II. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  in  Clinton  Magna  that 
John  Bolderfield — or  '  Borrofull,'  as  the  village  pronounced  it, 
took  his  sister-in-law's  death  too  lightly.  The  women  especially 
pronounced  him  a  hard  heart.  Here  was  '  poor  Eliza '  gone,  Eliza 
who  had  kept  him  decent  and  comfortable  for  forty  years,  ever 
since  he  was  a  lad,  and  he  could  go  about  whistling,  and — to  talk 
to  him — as  gay  as  a  lark  !  Yet  John  contributed  handsomely  to 
the  burial  expenses — Eliza  having  already,  through  her  burial 
club,  provided  herself  with  a  more  than  regulation  interment ;  and 
he  gave  Jim's  Louisa  her  mourning.  Nevertheless  these  things 
did  not  avail.  It  was  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  not  beaten 
down  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  the  smith's 
wife,  was  applauded  when  she  said  to  her  neighbours  that  '  you 
couldn't  expeck  a  man  with  John  Bolderfield's  money  to  have  as 
many  feelins  as  other  people.'  Whence  it  would  seem  that  the 
capitalist  is  no  more  truly  popular  in  small  societies  than  in  large. 
John,  however,  did  not  trouble  himself  about  these  things. 
He  was  hard  at  work  harvesting  for  Muster  Hill's  widow,  and. 
puzzling  his  head  day  and  night  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  box. 
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When  the  last  field  had  been  carried  and  the  harvest  supper 
was  over,  he  came  home  late,  and  wearied  out.  His  working 
life  at  Clinton  Magna  was  done ;  and  the  family  he  had  worked 
for  so  long  was  broken  up  in  distress  and  poverty.  Yet  he  felt 
only  a  secret  exultation.  Such  toil  and  effort  behind — such  a 
dream-land  in  front ! 

Next  day  he  set  to  work  to  wind  up  his  affairs.  The  furniture 
of  the  cottage  was  left  to  Eliza's  son  Jim,  and  the  daughter  had 
arranged  for  the  carting  of  it  to  the  house  twelve  miles  off  where  her 
parents  lived.  She  was  to  go  with  it  on  the  morrow,  and  John 
would  give  up  the  cottage  and  walk  over  to  Frampton,  where  he 
had  already  secured  a  lodging. 

Only  twenty-four  hours ! — and  he  had  not  yet  decided.  Which 
was  it  to  be — Saunders  after  all — or  the  savings  bank — or  Bessie  ? 

He  was  cording  up  his  various  possessions — a  medley  lot — in 
different  parcels  and  bundles  when  Bessie  Costrell  knocked  at  the 
door.  She  had  already  offered  to  stow  away  anything  he  might 
like  to  leave  with  her. 

'  Well,  I  thought  you'd  be  busy,'  she  said  as  she  walked  in, 
'  an  I  came  up  to  lend  a  hand.  Is  them  the  things  you're  goin 
to  leave  me  to  take  care  on  ? ' 

John  nodded. 

'  Field's  cart,  as  takes  Louisa's  things  to-morrer,  is  a-goin  to 
deliver  these  at  your  place  first.  They're  more  nor  I  thought 
they  would  be.  But  you  can  put  'em  anywheres.' 

'  Oh,  I'll  see  to  them/ 

She  sat  down  and  watched  him  tie  the  knots  of  the  last 
parcel. 

'  There's  some  people  as  is  real  ill-natured,'  she  said  presently, 
in  an  angry  voice. 

'  Aye  ? '  said  John  looking  up  sharply.  '  What  are  they  sayin 
now?' 

'  It's  Muster  Saunders.  'Ee's  allus  sayin  nassty  things  about 
other  folks.  And  there'd  be  plenty  of  fault  to  be  found  with  'im, 
if  onybody  was  to  try.  An  Sally  Saunders  eggs  him  on  dreadful.' 

Saunders  was  the  village  smith,  a  tall,  brawny  man,  of  great 
size  and  corresponding  wisdom,  who  had  been  the  village  arbiter 
and  general  councillor  for  a  generation.  There  was  not  a  will 
made  in  Clinton  Magna  that  he  did  not  advise  upon  ;  not  a  bit  of 
contentious  business  that  he  had  not  a  share  in ;  not  a  family 
history  that  he  did  not  know.  His  probity  was  undisputed  ;  his 
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ability  was  regarded  with  awe ;  but  as  he  had  a  sharp  tongue  and 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  there  was  of  course  an  opposition. 

John  took  a  seat  on  the  wooden  box  he  had  just  been  cording, 
and  mopped  his  brow.  His  full  cheeks  were  crimson,  partly  with 
exertion,  partly  with  sudden  annoyance. 

'  What's  'ee  been  sayin  now  ?  Though  it  doan't  matter  a 
brass  farthin  to  me  what  'ee  says.' 

'  He  says  you  'aven't  got  no  proper  feelin's  about  poor  Eliza, 
an  you'd  ought  to  have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  Louisa.  But 
'ee  says  you  allus  were  a  mean  one  with  your  money — an  you 
knew  that  'ee  knew  it — for  'ee'd  stopped  you  takiu  an  unfair 
advantage  more  nor  once.  An  'ee  didn't  believe  as  your  money 
would  come  to  any  good ;  for  now  Eliza  was  gone  you  wouldn't 
know  how  to  take  care  on  it.' 

John's  eyes  flamed. 

'  Oh  !  'ee  says  that,  do  'ee  ?  Well  Saunders  wor  allus  a  beast — 
an  a  beast  'ee'll  be.' 

He  sat  with  his  chin  on  his  large  dirty  hands,  ruminating 
furiously. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Saunders  had  thwarted  him  more  than 
once.  There  was  old  Mrs.  Moulsey  at  the  shop,  when  she  wanted 
to  buy  those  cottages  in  Potter's  Kow — and  there  was  Sam  Field 
the  higgler — both  of  them  would  have  borrowed  from  him  if 
Saunders  hadn't  cooled  them  off.  Saunders  said  it  was  a  Jew's 
interest  he  was  asking — because  there  was  security — but  he  wasn't 
going  to  accept  a  farthing  less  than  his  shilling  a  pound  for  three 
months — not  he !  So  they  might  take  it  or  leave  it.  And  Mrs. 
Moulsey  got  hers  from  the  Building  Society,  and  Sam  Field  made 
shift  to  go  without.  And  John  Bolderfield  was  three  pounds  poorer 
that  quarter  than  he  need  have  been — all  along  of  Saunders.  And 
now  Saunders  was  talking  '  agen  him '  like  this — blast  him  ! 

'  Oh,  an  then  he  went  on ' — pursued  Bessie  with  gusto, 
'  about  your  bein  too  ignorant  to  put  it  in  the  post  office.  'P^e 
said  you'd  think  Edwards  would  go  an  spend  it '  (Edwards  was  the 
post-master), '  an  then  he  laughed  fit  to  split  'imself.  Yer  couldn't 
see  more  nor  the  length  of  your  own  nose  he  said, — it  was  edica- 
tion  you  wanted.  As  for  'im,  'ee  said,  'ee'd  have  kep  it  for  you  if 
you'd  asked  him,  but  you'd  been  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  'ead,  'ee 
said,  ever  since  Mrs.  Moulsey's  affair — so  'ee  didn't  suppose  you 
would.' 

'  Well,  'ee's  about  right  there,'  said/John  grimly  •  '  'ee's  talkin 
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sense  for  onst  when  'ee  says  that.  I'd  dig  a  hole  in  the  hill  and 
bury  it  sooner  nor  I'd  trust  it  to  'im — I  would,  by —  •'  he  swore 
vigorously.  '  A  thieving  set  of  magpies  is  all  them  Saunders — 
cadgin  'ere  and  cadgin  there.' 

He  spoke  with  fierce  contempt,  the  tacit  hatred  of  years  leap- 
ing to  sight.  Bessie's  bright  brown  eyes  looked  at  him  with 
sympathy. 

'  It  was  just  his  nassty  spite,'  she  said.  '  He  knew  'ee  could 
never  ha  done  it — -not  what  you've  done — out  o'  your  wages.  Not 
unless  'ee  got  Sally  to  tie  'im  to  the  dresser  with  ropes  so  as  'ee 
couldn't  go  a-near  the  "  Spotted  Deer  "  no  more  ! ' 

She  laughed  like  a  merry  child  at  her  own  witticism,  and  John 
relished  it  too,  though  he  was  not  in  a  laughing  mood. 

'  Why ' — continued  Bessie  with  enthusiasm,  '  it  was  Muster 
Drew  as  said  to  me  the  other  afternoon,  as  we  was  walkin  'ome 
from  the  churchyard,  says  'ee,  "  Mrs.  Costrell,  I  call  it  splendid 
what's  John's  done — I  do"  'ee  says.  "  A  labourer  on  fifteen  shillin's 
a  week — why  it's  an  example  to  the  county,"  'ee  says.  "  'Ee  ought 
to  be  showed." ' 

John's  face  relaxed.  The  temper  and  obstinacy  in  the  eyes 
began  to  yield  to  the  weak  complacency  which  was  their  more 
normal  expression. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Bessie  sat  with  her 
hands  on  her  lap  and  her  face  turned  towards  the  open  door. 
Beyond  the  cherry-red  phloxes  outside  it,  the  ground  fell  rapidly 
to  the  village,  rising  again  beyond  the  houses  to  a  great  stubble 
field,  newly  shorn.  Gleaners  were  already  in  the  field,  their  bent 
figures  casting  sharp  shadows  on  the  golden  upland,  and  the  field 
itself  stretched  upwards  to  a  great  wood  that  lay  folded  round  the 
top  of  a  spreading  hill.  To  the  left,  beyond  the  hill,  a  wide  plain 
travelled  into  the  sunset,  its  level  spaces  cut  by  the  scrawled  elms 
and  hedgerows  of  the  nearer  landscape.  The  beauty  of  it  all — the 
beauty  of  an  English  midland — was  of  a  modest  and  measured 
sort,  depending  chiefly  on  bounties  of  sun  and  air,  on  the  deli- 
cacies of  gentle  curves  and  the  pleasant  intermingling  of  wood 
and  cornfield,  of  light  spaces  with  dark,  of  solid  earth  with 
luminous  sky. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  neither  Bessie  nor  John  spared  if 
a  moment's  attention.  Bessie  was  thinking  a  hundred  busy 
thoughts.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  had  begun  to  consider  her 
with  an  excited  scrutiny.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  as  she 
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sat  in  the  doorway  with  her  fine  brown  head  turned  to  the  light. 
But  John  naturally  was  not  thinking  of  that.  He  was  in  the 
throes  of  decision. 

'  Look  'ere,  Bessie,'  he  said  suddenly  ;  '  what  'ud  you  say  if  I 
wor  to  ask  Isaac  an  you  to  take  care  on  it  ? ' 

Bessie  started  slightly.  Then  she  looked  frankly  round  at 
him.  She  had  very  keen,  lively  eyes,  and  a  bright  red-brown 
colour  on  thin  cheeks.  The  village  applied  to  her  the  epithet 
which  John's  thoughts  had  applied  to  Muster  Hill's  widow.  They 
said  she  was  '  caselty,'  which  means  nighty,  haphazard,  excitable  ; 
but  she  was  popular,  nevertheless,  and  had  many  friends. 

It  was,  of  course,  her  own  settled  opinion  that  her  uncle  ought 
to  leave  that  box  with  her  and  Isaac ;  and  it  had  wounded  her 
vanity,  and  her  affection  besides,  that  John  had  never  yet  made 
any  such  proposal,  though  she  knew — as,  indeed,  the  village 
knew — that  he  was  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  hoard. 
But  she  had  never  dared  to  suggest  that  he  should  leave  it  with 
her,  out  of  fear  of  Eliza  Bolderfield.  Bessie  was  well  aware  that 
Eliza  thought  ill  of  her  and  would  dissuade  John  from  any  such 
arrangement  if  she  could.  And  so  formidable  was  Eliza — a  woman 
of  the  hardest  and  sourest  virtue — when  she  chose,  that  Bessie 
was  afraid  of  her,  even  on  her  death -bed,  though  generally  ready 
enough  to  quarrel  with  other  people.  Nevertheless,  Bessie  had 
always  felt  that  it  would  be  a  crying  shame  and  slight  if  she  and 
Isaac  did  not  have  the  guardianship  of  the  money.  She  thirsted, 
perhaps,  to  make  an  impression  upon  public  opinion  in  the 
village,  which,  as  she  instinctively  realised,  held  her  cheaply. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the  secret  thought  of  John's  death 
and  what  might  come  of  it.  John  had  always  loudly  proclaimed 
that  he  meant  to  spend  his  money,  and  not  leave  it  behind  him. 
But  the  instinct  of  saving,  once  formed,  is  strong.  John,  too,  might 
die  sooner  than  he  thought — and  she  and  Isaac  had  children. 

She  had  come  up,  indeed,  that  afternoon,  haunted  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  get  the  money  into  her  hands ;  yet  the  mere 
sordidness  of  '  expectations '  counted  for  less  in  the  matter  than 
one  would  suppose.  Vanity,  a  vague  wish  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  her  uncle,  to  avoid  a  slight — these  were,  on  the  whole,  her 
strongest  motives.  At  any  rate,  when  he  had  once  asked  her  the 
momentous  question,  she  knew  well  what  to  say  to  him. 

'  Well,  if  you  arst  me,'  she  said,  hastily,  '  of  course  we  think 
as  it's  only  nateral  you  should  leave  it  with  Isaac  an  me,  as  is 
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your  own  kith  and  kin.     But  we  wasn't  goin  to  say  nothing ;  we 
didn't  want  to  be  pushin  of  ourselves  forward.' 

John  rose  to  his  feet.  He  was  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  which  were 
rolled  up.  He  pulled  them  down,  put  on  his  coat,  an  air  of  crisis 
on  his  fat  face. 

'  Where  'ud  you  put  it  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yer  know  that  cupboard  by  the  top  of  the  stairs  ?  It  'ud 
stand  there  easy.  And  the  cupboard's  got  a  good  lock  to  it ;  but 
we'd  'ave  it  seen  to,  to  make  sure.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  eagerly.  She  longed  to  feel  herself 
trusted  and  important.  Her  self-love  was  too  often  mortified  in 
these  respects. 

John  fumbled  round  his  neck  for  the  bit  of  black  cord  on 
which  he  kept  two  keys — the  key  of  his  room  while  he  was  away, 
and  the  key  of  the  box  itself. 

'  Well,  let's  get  done  with  it,'  he  said.  '  I'm  off  to-morrer 
mornin,  six  o'clock.  You  go  and  get  Isaac  to  come  down.' 

'  I'll  run,'  said  Bessie,  catching  up  her  shawl  and  throwing  it 
over  her  head.  '  He  wor  just  finishin  his  tea.' 

And  she  whirled  out  of  the  cottage,  running  up  the  steep  road 
behind  it  as  fast  as  she  could.  John  was  vaguely  displeased  by 
her  excitement;  but  the  die  was  cast.  He  went  to  make  his 
arrangements. 

Bessie  ran  till  she  was  out  of  breath.  When  she  reached  her 
own  house,  a  cottage  in  a  side  lane  above  the  Bolder-fields'  cottage 
and  overlooking  it  from  the  back,  she  found  her  husband  sitting 
with  his  pipe  at  the  open  door  and  reading  his  newspaper.  Three 
out  of  her  own  four  children  were  playing  in  the  lane,  otherwise 
there  was  no  one  about. 

Isaac  greeted  her  with  a  nod  and  slight  lightening  of  the  eyes, 
which,  however,  hardly  disturbed  the  habitual  sombreness  of  the 
face.  He  was  a  dark,  finely  featured  man,  with  grizzled  hair, 
carrying  himself  with  an  air  of  sleepy  melancholy.  He  was  much 
older  than  his  wife,  and  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  little  In- 
dependent chapel  of  the  village.  His  melancholy  could  give  way 
on  occasion  to  fits  of  violent  temper.  For  instance,  he  had  been 
almost  beside  himself  when  Bessie,  who  had  leanings  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, as  providing  a  far  more  crowded  and  entertaining  place  of 
resort  on  Sundays  than  her  husband's  chapel,  had  rashly  proposed  to 
have  the  youngest  baby  christened  in  church.  Other  Independents 
did  it  freely — why  not  she  ?  But  Isaac  had  been  nearly  mad  with 
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wrath,  and  Bessie  had  fled  upstairs  from  him,  with  her  baby,  and 
bolted  the  bedroom  door  in  bodily  terror.  Otherwise,  he  was  a 
most  docile  husband — in  the  neighbours'  opinion,  docile  to 
absurdity.  He  complained  of  nothing,  and  took  notice  of  little. 
Bessie's  untidy  ways  left  him  indifferent ;  his  main  interest  was 
in  a  kind  of  religious  dreaming,  and  in  an  Independent  paper  to 
which  he  occasionally  wrote  a  letter.  He  was  gardener  at  a  small 
house  on  the  hill,  and  had  rather  more  education  than  most 
of  his  fellows  in  the  village.  For  the  rest,  he  was  fond  of  his 
children,  and,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  exceedingly  proud  of  his  wife, 
her  liveliness  and  her  good  looks.  She  had  been  a  remarkably 
pretty  girl  when  he  married  her,  some  eight  years  after  his  first 
wife's  death,  and  there  was  a  great  difference  of  age  between  them. 
His  two  elder  children  by  his  first  marriage  had  long  since  left 
the  home.  The  girl  was  in  service.  It  troubled  him  to  think  of 
the  boy,  who  had  fallen  into  bad  ways  early.  Bessie's  children 
were  all  small,  and  she  herself  still  young,  though  over  thirty. 

When  Bessie  came  up  to  him,  she  looked  round  to  see  that  no 
one  could  hear.  Then  she  stooped  and  told  him  her  errand  in  a 
panting  whisper.  He  must  go  down  and  fetch  the  box  at  once. 
She  had  promised  John  Borrofull  that  they  would  stand  by  him. 
They  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood — and  the  cupboard  had  a  capital 
lock — and  there  wasn't  no  fear  of  it  at  all. 

Isaac  listened  to  her  at  first  with  amazement,  then  sulkily. 
She  had  talked  to  him  often  certainly  about  John's  money,  but  it 
had  made  little  impression  on  his  dreamer's  sense.  And  now  her 
demand  struck  him  disagreeably. 

He  didn't  want  the  worrit  of  other  people's  money,  he  said. 
Let  them  as  owned  it  keep  it ;  filthy  lucre  was  a  snare  to  all 
as  had  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  would  only  bring  a  mischief  to  have 
it  in  the  house. 

After  a  few  more  of  these  objections,  Bessie  lost  her  temper. 
She  broke  into  a  torrent  of  angry  arguments  and  reproaches,  mainly 
turning,  it  seemed,  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  house  of  Isaac's 
eldest  son.  The  drunken  ne'er-do-weel  had  given  Bessie  much 
to  put  up  with.  Oh,  yes ! — she  was  to  be  plagued  out  of  her 
life  by  Isaac's  belongings,  and  he  wouldn't  do  a  pin's  worth  for 
her.  Just  let  him  see  next  time,  that  was  all. 

Isaac  smoked  vigorously  through  it  all.  But  she  was  hammer- 
ing on  a  sore  point. 

'  Oh,  it's  just  like  yer ! '  Bessie  flung  at  him  at  last  in  despera- 
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tion.  '  You're  alms  the  same — a  mean-spirited  feller,  stannin  in 
your  children's  way !  'Ow  do  you  know  who  old  John's  going 
to  leave  his  money  to  ?  'Ow  do  you  know  as  he  wouldn't  leave  it 
to  them  poor  innercents ' — she  waved  her  hand  tragically  towards 
the  children  playing  in  the  road — '  if  we  was  just  a  bit  nice  and 
friendly  with  him  now  'ee's  gettin  old  ?  But  you  don't  care,  not 
you ! — one  'ud  think  yer  were  made  o'  money — an  that  little  un 
there  not  got  the  right  use  of  his  legs  ! ' 

She  pointed,  half  crying,  to  the  second  boy,  who  had  already 
shown  signs  of  hip  disease. 

Isaac  still  smoked,  but  he  was  troubled  in  his  mind.  A  vague 
presentiment  held  him,  but  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
was  strong. 

*  I  tell  yer  the  lock  isn't  a  good  'un ! '  he  said,  suddenly  remov- 
ing his  pipe. 

Bessie  stopped  instantly  in  the  middle  of  another  tirade.  She 
was  leaning  against  the  door,  arms  akimbo,  eyes  alternately  wet 
and  flaming. 

'Then,  if  it  isn't,'  she  said,  with  a  triumphant  change  of 
tone,  '  I'll  soon  get  Flack  to  see  to  it — it's  nobbut  a  step.  I'll  run 
up  after  supper.' 

Flack  was  the  village  carpenter. 

'  An  there's  mother's  old  box  as  takes  up  the  cupboard,'  con- 
tinued Isaac  gruffly. 

Bessie  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Oh  !  yer  old  silly,'  she  said.  '  As  if  they  couldn't  stand  one 
top  o'  the  t'other.  Now,  do  just  go,  Isaac — there's  a  lovey  !  'Ee's 
waitin  for  yer.  Whatever  did  make  yer  so  contrairy  ?  Of  course  I 
didn't  mean  nothinlsaid — an  I  don't  mind  Timothy,  nor  nothin.' 

Still  he  did  not  move. 

4  Then  I  s'pose  yer  want  everybody  in  the  village  to  know  ?  ' 
he  said  with  sarcasm. 

Bessie  was  taken  aback. 

'  No — I — don't — '  she  said  undecidedly — '  I  don't  know  what 
yer  mean.' 

*  You  go  back  and  tell  John  as  I'll  come  when  it's  dark,  an, 
if  he's  not  a  stupid,  he  won't  want  me  to  come  afore.' 

Bessie  understood  and  acquiesced.  She  ran  back  with  her 
message  to  John. 

At  half-past  eight,  when  it  had  grown  almost  dark,  Isaac 
descended  the  hill.  John  opened  the  door  to  his  knock. 
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*  Good  evenin,  Isaac.     Yer'll  take  it,  will  yer  ? ' 

'  If  you  can't  do  nothin  better  with  it,'  said  Isaac,  unwillingly. 
'  But  in  gineral  I'm  not  partial  on  keeping  other  folk's  money.' 
John  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  reluctance. 

*  It'll  give  yer  no  trouble,'  he  said.    '  You  lock  it  up,  an  it  '11  be 
all  safe.     Now,  will  yer  lend  a  hand  ? ' 

Isaac  stepped  to  the  door,  looked  up  the  lane,  and  saw  that  all 
was  quiet.  Then  he  came  back,  and  the  two  men  raised  the  box. 

As  they  crossed  the  threshold,  however,  the  door  of  the  next 
cottage — which  belonged  to  Watson,  the  policeman — opened 
suddenly.  John,  in  his  excitement,  was  so  startled  that  he  almost 
dropped  his  end  of  the  box. 

'  Why,  Bolderfield,'  said  Watson's  cheery  voice,  '  what  have 
you  got  there  ?  Do  you  want  a  hand  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't — thank  yer  kindly,'  said  John  in  agitation. 
'  An,  if  you  please,  Muster  Watson,  don't  yer  say  nothin  to  no- 
body.' 

The  burly  policeman  looked  from  John  to  Isaac,  then  at  the  box. 
John's  hoard  was  notorious,  and  the  officer  of  the  law  understood. 

'  Lor  bless  yer,'  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '  I'm  safe.  Well,  good 
evenin  to  yer,  if  I  can't  be  of  any  assistance.' 

And  he  went  off  on  his  beat. 

The  two  men  carried  the  box  up  the  hill.  It  was  in  itself  a 
heavy,  old-fashioned  affair,  strengthened  and  bottomed  with  iron. 
Isaac  wondered  whether  the  weight  of  it  were  due  more  to  the 
box  or  to  the  money.  But  he  said  nothing.  He  had  no  idea 
how  much  John  might  have  saved,  and  would  not  have  asked 
him  the  direct  question  for  the  world.  John's  own  way  of 
talking  about  his  wealth  was  curiously  contradictory.  His 
*  money '  was  rarely  out  of  his  thoughts  or  speech,  but  no  one 
had  ever  been  privileged  for  many  years  now  to  see  the  inside  of 
his  box,  except  Eliza  once ;  and  no  one  but  himself  knew  the 
exact  amount  of  the  hoard.  It  delighted  him  that  the  village 
gossips  should  double  or  treble  it.  Their  estimates  only  gave  him 
the  more  ground  for  vague  boasting,  and  he  would  not  have  said  a 
word  to  put  them  right. 

When  they  reached  the  Costrells'  cottage,  John's  first  care  was 
to  examine  the  cupboard.  He  saw  that  the  large  wooden  chest 
filled  with  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish  which  already  stood  there  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  his  own  box.  Then  he  tried  the  lock,  and 
pronounced  it  adequate ;  he  didn't  want  to  have  Flack  meddling 
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round.  Now  at  the  moment  of  parting  with  his  treasure  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fever  of  secrecy.  Bessie  meanwhile  hovered 
about  the  two  men,  full  of  excitement  and  loquacity.  And  the 
children,  shut  into  the  kitchen,  wondered  what  could  be  the  matter. 

When  all  was  done,  Isaac  locked  the  cupboard,  and  solemnly 
presented  the  key  to  John,  who  added  it  to  the  other  round  his  neck. 
Then  Bessie  unlocked  the  kitchen,  and  set  the  children  flying, 
to  help  her  with  the  supper.  She  was  in  her  most  bustling  and 
vivacious  mood,  and  she  had  never  cooked  the  bloaters  better  or 
provided  a  more  ample  jug  of  beer.  But  John  was  silent  and 
depressed. 

He  took  leave  at  last  with  many  sighs  and  lingerings.  But  he 
had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour,  and  Bessie  and  Isaac  were  just  going 
to  bed,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  he  reappeared. 

'  Let  me  lie  down  there,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  broken-down 
old  sofa  that  ran  under  the  window.  '  I'm  lonesome  somehow,  an 
I've  told  Louisa.'  His  white  hair  and  whiskers  stood  out  wildly 
round  his  red  face.  He  looked  old  and  ill,  and  the  sympathetic 
Bessie  was  sorry  for  him. 

She  made  him  a  bed  on  the  sofa,  and  he  lay  there  all  night, 
restless,  and  sighing  heavily.  He  missed  Eliza  more  than  he  had 
done  yet,  and  was  oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of  unhappiness. 
Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  all  was  still,  he  stole  up- 
stairs in  his  stocking  feet  and  gently  tried  the  cupboard  door.  It 
was  quite  safe,  and  he  went  down  contented. 

An  hour  or  two  later  he  was  off,  trudging  to  Frampton  through 
the  August  dawn,  with  his  bundle  on  his  back. 

SCENE  III. 

Some  five  months  passed  away. 

One  January  night  the  Independent  minister  of  Clinton 
Magna  was  passing  down  the  village  street.  Clinton  lay  robed 
in  light  snow,  and  '  sparkling  to  the  moon.'  The  frozen  pond 
beside  the  green,  though  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  was  still  alive 
with  children,  sliding  and  shouting.  All  around  the  gabled  roofs 
stood  laden  and  spotless.  The  woods  behind  the  village,  and  those 
running  along  the  top  of  the  snowy  hill,  were  meshed  in  a  silvery 
mist  which  died  into  the  moonlit  blue,  while  in  the  fields  the 
sharpness  of  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  scattered  trees  made  a 
marvel  of  black  and  white. 
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The  minister,  in  spite  of  a  fighting  creed,  possessed  a  measure 
of  gentler  susceptibilities,  and  the  beauty  of  this  basin  in  the 
chalk  hills,  this  winter  triumphant,  these  lights  of  home  and 
fellowship  in  the  cottage  windows  disputing  with  the  forlornness 
of  the  snow,  crept  into  his  soul.  His  mind  travelled  from  the 
physical  purity  and  hardness  before  him  to  the  purity  and  hard- 
ness of  the  inner  life — the  purity  that  Christ  blessed,  the  '  hard- 
ness '  that  the  Christian  endures.  And  such  thoughts  brought 
him  pleasure  as  he  walked — the  mystic's  pleasure. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  woman  cross  the  snowy  green  in  front  of 
him.  She  had  come  from  the  road  leading  to  the  hill,  and  her 
pace  was  hurried.  Her  shawl  was  muffled  round  her  head,  but  he 
recognised  her,  and  his  mood  fell.  She  was  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Costrell,  and  she  was  hurrying  to  the  '  Spotted  Deer,'  a  public- 
house  which  lay  just  beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  to  the  mill. 
Already  several  times  that  week  had  he  seen  her  going  in  or 
coming  out.  Talk  had  begun  to  reach  him,  and  he  said  to  himself 
to-night  as  he  saw  her, — that  Isaac  Costrell's  wife  was  going  to  ruin. 

The  thought  oppressed  him,  pricked  his  pastoral  conscience. 
Isaac  was  his  right-hand  man  :  dull  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
not  dull  to  the  minister.  With  Mr.  Drew  sometimes  he  would  break 
into  talk  of  religion,  and  the  man's  dark  eyes  would  lose  their  film. 
His  big  troubled  self  spoke  with  that  accent  of  truth  which  lifts 
common  talk  and  halting  texts  to  poetry.  The  minister,  himself 
more  of  a  pessimist  than  his  sermons  showed,  felt  a  deep  regard 
for  him.  Could  nothing  be  done  to  save  Isaac's  wife  and  Isaac  ? 
Not  so  long  ago  Bessie  Costrell  had  been  a  decent  woman,  though 
a  flighty  and  excitable  one.  Now  some  cause,  unknown  to  the 
minister,  had  upset  a  wavering  balance,  and  was  undoing  a  life. 

As  he  passed  the  public-house  a  man  came  out,  and  through 
the  open  door  Mr.  Drew  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  bar 
and  the  drinkers.  Bessie's  handsome,  reckless  head  stood  out  an 
instant  in  the  bright  light. 

Then  Drew  saw  that  the  man  who  had  emerged  was  Watson 
the  policeman.  They  greeted  each  other  cordially  and  walked  on 
together.  Watson  also  was  a  member  of  the  minister's  flock. 
Mr.  Drew  felt  suddenly  moved  to  unburden  himself. 

'  That  was  Costrell's  wife,  Watson,  wasn't  it,  poor  thing  ? ' 

*  Aye,  it  wor  Mrs.  Costrell,'  said  Watson  in  the  tone  of  concern 
natural  to  the  respectable  husband  and  father. 

The  minister  sighed.     '  It's  terrible  the  way  she's  gone  down 
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hill  the  last  three  months.  I  never  pass  almost  but  I  see  her 
going  in  there  or  coming  out.' 

'No,'  said  Watson  slowly,  'no,  it's  bad.  What  I'd  like  to 
know,'  he  added  reflectively,  '  is  where  she  gets  the  money  from.' 

'  Oh,  she  had  a  legacy,  hadn't  she,  in  August  ?  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  curse.  She  has  been  a  changed  woman  ever  since.' 

'  Yes,  she  had  a  legacy,'  said  Watson,  dubiously  ;  '  but  I  don't 
believe  it  was  much.  She  talked  big,  of  course,  and  made  a  lot 
o'  fuss — she's  that  kind  o'  woman — just  as  she  did  about  old 
John's  money.' 

'  Old  John's  money  ? — Ah  !  did  anyone  ever  know  what  became 
of  that  ? ' 

'  Well,  there's  many  people  thinks  as  Isaac  has  got  it  hid  in  the 
house  somewhere,  and  there's  others  thinks  he's  put  it  in  Bedford 
bank.  Edwards  told  me  private  he  didn't  know  nothing  about  it 
at  the  post  office,  an  Bessie  told  my  wife  as  John  had  given 
Isaac  the  keepin  of  it  till  he  come  back  again ;  but  he'd  knock 
her  about,  she  said,  if  she  let  on  what  he'd  done  with  it.  That's 
the  story  she's  allus  had,  and  boastin,  of  course,  dreadful,  about 
John's  trustin  them,  and  Isaac  doin  all  his  business  for  him.' 

The  minister  reflected. — 'And  you  say  the  legacy  wasn't  much  ? ' 

'Well,  sir,  I  know  some  people  over  at  Bedford  where  her 
aunt  lived  as  left  it  her,  and  they  were  sure  it  wasn't  a  great  deal ; 
but  you  never  know.' 

'  And  Isaac  never  said  ?  ' 

'  Bless  yer,  no  sir  !  He  was  never  a  great  one  for  talking, 
wasn't  Isaac ;  but  you'd  think  now  as  he'd  never  learnt  how. 
He'll  set  there  in  the  Club  of  a  night  and  never  open  his  mouth 
to  nobody.' 

'  Perhaps  he's  fretting  about  his  wife,  Watson  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  believe  as  he  knows  much  about  her  goins-on — 
not  all,  leastways.  I've  seen  her  wait  till  he  was  at  his  work  or 
gone  to  the  Club,  and  then  run  down  the  hill, — tearin — with  her 
hair  flyin — you'd  think  she'd  gone  silly.  Oh,  it's  a  bad  business,' 
said  Watson  strongly,  *  an  uncommon  bad  business — all  them 
young  children  too.' 

'  I  never  saw  her  drunk,  Watson.' 

'  No — yer  wouldn't.  Nor  I  neither.  But  she'll  treat  half  the 
parish  if  she  gets  the  chance.  I  know  many  young  fellers  as 
go  to  the  "  Spotted  Deer  "  just  because  they  know  she'll  treat  'em. 
She's  a  doin  of  it  now — there's  lots  of  'em.  And  allus  changin 
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such  a  queer  lot  of  money  too — old  half-crowns, — years  and  years 
old — King  George  the  Third,  sir.     No — it's  strange — very  strange.' 
The  two  walked  on  into  the  darkness  still  talking. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  '  Spotted  Deer '  Bessie  Costrell  was 
treating  her  hangers-on.  She  had  drunk  one  glass  of  gin  and 
water — it  had  made  a  beauty  of  her  in  the  judgment  of  the  tap- 
room, such  a  kindling  had  it  given  to  her  brown  eyes  and  such  a 
redness  to  her  cheek.  Bessie,  in  truth,  had  reached  her  moment 
of  physical  prime.  The  marvel  was  that  there  were  no  lovers  in 
addition  to  the  drinking  and  the  extravagance.  But  the  worst  of 
the  village  scandalmongers  knew  of  none.  Since  this  new  phase 
of  character  in  her  had  developed,  [she  would  drink  and  make 
merry  with  any  young  fellow  in  the  place,  but  it  went  no  farther. 
She  was  bonne  camarade  with  all  the  world — no  more.  Perhaps 
at  bottom  some  coolness  of  temperament  protected  her ;  nobody, 
at  any  rate,  suspected  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  Isaac, 
or  that  she  cared  a  ha'porth  for  so  lugubrious  and  hypocritical  a 
husband. 

She  had  showered  drinks  on  all  her  friends,  and  had,  moreover, 
chattered  and  screamed  herself  hoarse,  when  the  church-clock 
outside  slowly  struck  eight.  She  started,  changed  countenance, 
and  got  up  to  pay  at  once. 

'  Why,  there's  another  o'  them  half-crowns  o'  yourn,  Bessie,' 
said  a  consumptive-looking  girl  in  a  bedraggled  hat  and  feathers, 
as  Mrs.  Costrell  handed  her  coin  to  the  landlord.  '  Wheriver  do 
yer  get  'em  ? ' 

'  If  yer  don't  ask  no  questions,  I  won't  tell  yer  no  lies,'  said 
Bessie,  with  quick  impudence.  '  Where  did  you  get  them  hat 
and  feathers  ? ' 

There  was  a  coarse  laugh  from  the  company.  The  girl  in  the 
hat  reddened  furiously,  and  she  and  Bessie — both  of  them  in  a 
quarrelsome  state — began  to  bandy  words. 

Meanwhile  the  landlord  was  showing  the  coin  to  his  assistant 
at  the  bar. 

'  Eum,  ain't  it  ?  I  niver  seed  one  o'  them  pieces  in  the  village 
afore  this  winter,  an  I've  been  'ere  twenty-two  year  come  April.' 

A  decent-looking  labourer,  who  did  not  often  visit  the '  Spotted 
Deer,'  was  leaning  over  the  bar  and  caught  the  words. 

'  Well  then,  I  'ave,'  he  said  promptly.  '  I  mind  well  as  when 
I  were  a  lad,  sixteen  year  ago,  my  fayther  borrered  a  bit  o'  money 
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off  John  Bolderfield,  to  buy  a  cow  with — an  there  was  'arf  of  it 
in  them  'arf-crowns.' 

Those  standing  near  overheard.  Bessie  and  the  girl  stopped 
quarrelling.  The  landlord,  startled,  cast  a  sly  eye  in  Bessie's 
direction.  She  came  up  to  the  bar. 

'  What's  that  yer  sayin  ? '  she  demanded.  The  man  repeated 
his  remark. 

'  Well,  I  dessay  there  was,'  said  Bessie — '  I  dessay  there  was. 
I  s'pose  there's  plenty  of  'em.  Where  do  I  get  'em  ? — why  I  get 
'em  at  Bedford,  of  course,  when  I  goes  for  my  money.' 

She  looked  round  defiantly.  No  one  said  anything;  but 
everybody  instinctively  suspected  a  lie.  The  sudden  silence  was 
striking. 

'  Well,  give  me  my  change,  will  yer  ? ',  she  said  impatiently  to 
the  landlord.  '  I  can't  stan  here  all  night.' 

He  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  went  out  showering  reckless  good- 
nights,  to  which  there  was  little  response.  The  door  had  no 
sooner  closed  upon  her  than  everyone  in  the  tap-room  pressed 
round  the  bar  in  a  close  gathering  of  heads  and  tongues. 

Bessie  ran  across  the  green  and  began  to  climb  the  hill  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Her  thin  woollen  shawl  blown  back  by  the  wind  left 
her  arms  and  bosom  exposed.  But  the  effects  of  the  spirit  in  her 
veins  prevented  any  sense  of  cold,  though  it  was  a  bitter  night. 

Once  or  twice,  as  she  toiled  up  the  hill,  she  gave  a  loud  sudden 
sob% 

1  Oh  my  God  ! '  she  said  to  herself.     '  My  God  ! ' 

When  she  was  half  way  up  she  met  a  neighbour. 

'  Have  yer  seen  Isaac  ?  '  Bessie  asked  her,  panting. 

'  'Ee's  at  the  Club,  arn't  'ee  ? '  said  the  woman.  '  Well,  they 
won't  be  up  yet.  Jim  tolt  me  as  Muster  Ferris ' — Muster  Ferris 
was  the  vicar  of  Clinton  Magna — '  'ad  got  a  strange  gen'leman 
stayin  with  'im,  and  was  goin  to  take  him  into  the  Club  to-night  to 
speak  to  'em.  'Ee's  a  bishop,  they  ses — someun  from  furrin  parts.' 

Bessie  threw  her  good-night  and  climbed  on. 

When  she  reached  the  cottage  the  lamp  was  flaming  on 
the  table  and  the  fire  was  bright.  Her  lame  boy  had  done  all 
she  had  told  him,  and  her  miserable  heart  softened.  She 
hurriedly  put  out  some  food  for  Isaac.  Then  she  lit  a  candle 
and  went  up  to  look  at  the  children.  They  were  all  asleep  in  the 
room  to  the  right  of  the  stairs — the  two  little  boys  in  one  bed, 
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the  two  little  girls  in  the  other,  each  pair  huddled  together 
against  the  cold,  like  dormice  in  a  nest.  Then  she  looked, 
conscience-stricken,  at  the  untidiness  of  the  room.  She  had 
bought  the  children  a  wonderful  number  of  new  clothes  lately, 
and  the  family  being  quite  unused  to  such  abundance,  there  was 
no  place  to  keep  them  in.  A  new  frock  was  flung  down  in  a 
corner  just  as  it  had  been  taken  off;  the  kitten  was  sleeping  on 
Arthur's  last  new  jacket ;  a  smart  hat  with  a  bunch  of  poppies  in 
it  was  lying  about  the  floor ;  and  under  the  iron  beds  could  be 
seen  a  confusion  of  dusty  boots,  new  and  old.  The  children  were 
naturally  reckless  like  their  mother,  and  they  had  been  getting 
used  to  new  things.  What  excited  them  now,  more  than  the 
acquisitions  themselves,  was  that  their  mother  had  strictly  forbidden 
them  ever  to  show  any  of  their  new  clothes  to  their  father.  If 
they  did,  she  would  beat  them  well,  she  said.  That  they  under- 
stood ;  and  life  was  thereby  enriched,  not  only  by  new  clothes  but 
by  a  number  of  new  emotions  and  terrors. 

If  Bessie  noted  the  state  of  the  room,  she  made  no  attempt  to 
mend  it.  She  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  the  boys'  foreheads 
with  a  violent,  shaky  hand,  and  kissed  them  all,  especially  Arthur. 
Then  she  went  out  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Outside  she  stood  a  moment  on  the  tiny  landing — listening. 
Not  a  sound ;  but  the  cottage  walls  were  thin.  If  anyone  came 
along  the  lane  with  heavy  boots  she  must  hear  them.  Very  like 
he  would  be  half  an  hour  yet. 

She  ran  down  the  stairs  and  shut  the  door  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  opening  into  the  kitchen.  It  had  no  key  or  she  would 
have  locked  it ;  and  in  her  agitation,  her  state  of  clouded  brain, 
she  forgot  the  outer  door  altogether.  Hurrying  up  again,  she 
sat  down  on  the  topmost  step,  putting  her  candle  on  the  boards 
beside  her.  The  cupboard  at  the  stair-head  where  John  had  left 
his  money  was  close  to  her  left  hand. 

As  she  sank  into  the  attitude  of  rest,  her  first  instinct  was  to 
cry  and  bemoan  herself.  Deep  in  her  woman's  being  great  floods  of 
tears  were  rising,  and  would  fain  have  spent  themselves.  But  she 
fought  them  down,  rapidly  passing  instead  into  a  state  of  cold 
terror — terror  of  Isaac's  step — terror  of  discovery — of  the  man  in 
the  public-house. 

There  was  a  mousehole  in  the  skirting  of  the  stairs  close  to  the 
cupboard.  She  slipped  in  a  finger,  felt  along  an  empty  space 
behind,  and  drew  out  a  key. 
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It  turned  easily  in  the  cupboard  lock  and  the  two  boxes  stood 
revealed,  standing  apparently  just  as  they  stood  when  John  left 
them.  In  hot  haste  Bessie  dragged  the  treasure-box  from  under 
the  other,  starting  at  every  sound  in  the  process,  at  the  thud  the 
old  wooden  trunk  made  on  the  floor  of  the  cupboard  as  its 
supporter  was  withdrawn,  at  the  rustle  of  her  own  dress.  All  the 
boldness  she  had  shown  at  the  '  Spotted  Deer '  had  vanished.  She 
was  now  the  mere  trembling  and  guilty  woman. 

The  lock  on  Bolderfield's  box  had  been  forced  long  before ;  it 
opened  to  her  hand.  A  heap  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  lay 
on  one  side,  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  from  the  few  silver  coins, 
crowns  and  half-crowns,  still  lying  on  the  other.  She  counted 
both  the  gold  and  silver,  losing  her  reckoning  again  and  again, 
because  of  the  sudden  anguish  of  listening  that  would  overtake 
her. 

Thirty-six  pounds  on  the  one  side,  not  much  more  than  thirty 
shillings  on  the  other.  When  John  left  it  there  had  been  fifty-one 
pounds  in  gold,  and  rather  more  than  twenty  pounds  in  silver, 
most  of  it  in  half-crowns.  Ah  !  she  knew  the  figures  well. 

Did  that  man  who  had  spoken  to  the  landlord  in  the  public 
house  suspect  ?  How  strange  they  had  all  looked !  What  a  silly  fool 
she  had  been  to  change  so  much  of  the  silver,  instead  of  sticking  to 
the  gold !  Yet  she  had  thought  the  gold  would  be  noticed  more. 

When  was  old  John  coming  back  ?  He  had  written  once  from 
Frampton  to  say  that  he  was  '  laid  up  bad  with  the  rheumatics/ 
and  was  probably  going  into  the  Frampton  Infirmary.  That  was 
in  November.  Since  then  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him.  John 
was  no  scholar.  What  if  he  died  without  coming  back  ?  There 
would  be  no  trouble  then,  except — except  with  Isaac. 

Her  mind  suddenly  filled  with  wild  visions, — of  herself  marched 
through  the  village  by  Watson,  as  she  had  once  seen  him  march 
a  poacher  who  had  mauled  one  of  Mr.  Forrest's  keepers — of  the 
towering  walls  of  Frampton  jail — of  a  visible  physical  shame 
which  would  kill  her — drive  her  mad.  If,  indeed,  Isaac  did  not 
kill  her  before  anyone  but  he  knew !  He  had  been  that  cross 
and  glum  all  these  last  weeks — never  a  bit  of  talk  hardly — always 
snapping  at  her  and  the  children.  Yet  he  had  never  said  a 
word  to  her  about  the  drink — nor  about  the  things  she  had 
bought.  As  to  the  '  things '  and  the  bills,  she  believed  that  he 
knew  nothing — had  noticed  nothing.  At  home  he  was  always 
smoking,  sitting  silent,  with  dim  eyes,  like  a  man  in  a  dream — 
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or  reading  his  father's  old  books,  '  good  books,'  which  filled  Bessie 
with  a  sense  of  dreariness  unspeakable — or  pondering  his  weekly 
paper. 

But  she  believed  he  had  begun  to  notice  the  drink.  Drinking 
was  universal  in  Clinton,  though  there  was  not  much  drunken- 
ness. Teetotalers  were  unknown,  and  Isaac  himself  drank  his 
beer  freely,  and  a  glass  of  spirits,  like  anybody  else  on  occasion. 
She  had  been  used  for  years  to  fetch  his  beer  from  the  public, 


and  she  had  been  careful.     But  there  were  signs 

Oh  !  if  she  could  only  think  of  some  way  of  putting  it 
back — this  thirty  odd  pounds.  She  held  her  head  between  her 
hands,  thinking  and  thinking.  Couldn't  that  little  lawyer  man 
to  whom  she  went  every  month  at  Bedford,  to  fetch  her  legacy 
money — couldn't  he  lend  it  her,  and  keep  her  money  till  it  was 
paid  ?  She  could  make  up  a  story,  and  give  him  something  for 
himself  to  induce  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  She  had  thought  of 
this  often  before,  but  never  so  urgently  as  now.  She  would  take  the 
carrier's  cart  to  Bedford  next  day,  while  Isaac  was  at  work,  and  try. 

Yet  all  the  time  despair  was  at  her  heart.  So  hard  to  undo  ! 
Yet  how  easy  it  had  been  to  take  and  to  spend.  She  thought  of 
that  day  in  September,  when  she  had  got  the  news  of  her  legacy 
— six  shillings  a  week  from  an  old  aunt — her  father's  aunt, 
whose  very  existence  she  had  forgotten.  The  wild,  delight  of  it ! 
Isaac  got  sixteen  shillings  a  week  in  wages — here  was  nearly  half 
as  much  again.  She  was  warned  that  it  would  come  to  an  end  in 
two  years.  But  none  the  less  it  seemed  to  her  a  fortune — and  all 
her  life,  before  it  came,  mere  hard  pinching  and  endurance.  She 
had  always  been  one  to  spend  where  she  could.  Old  John  had 
often  rated  her  for  it.  So  had  Isaac.  But  that  was  his  money. 
This  was  hers,  and  he  who,  for  religious  reasons,  had  never  made 
friends  with  or  thought  well  of  any  of  her  family,  instinctively 
disliked  the  money  which  had  come  from  them,  and  made  few  in- 
quiries into  the  spending  of  it. 

Oh  !  the  joy  of  those  first  visits  to  Frampton,  when  all  the 
shops  had  seemed  to  be  there  for  her,  and  she  their  natural 
mistress  !  How  ready  people  had  been  to  trust  her  in  the  village ! 
How  tempting  it  had  been  to  brag  and  make  a  mystery  !  That 
old  skinflint,  Mrs.  Moulsey,  at  '  the  shop,'  she  had  been  all  sugar 
and  sweets  then. 

And  a  few  weeks  later — six,  seven  weeks  later — about  the 
beginning  pf  October,  these  halcyon  days  had  all  come  to  an  end. 
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She  owed  what  she  could  not  pay — people  had  ceased  to  smile 
upon  her — she  was  harassed,  excited,  worried  out  of  her  life. 

Old  familiar  wonder  of  such  a  temperament !  How  can  it  be 
so  easy  to  spend,  so  delightful  to  promise,  and  so  unreasonably,  so 
unjustly  difficult,  to  pay  ? 

She  began  to  be  mortally  afraid  of  Isaac — of  the  effect  of 
disclosures.  One  night  she  was  alone  in  the  cottage,  almost 
beside  herself  under  the  pressure  of  one  or  two  claims  she  could 
not  meet — one  claim  especially,  that  of  a  little  jeweller,  from 
whom  she  had  bought  a  gold  ring  and  a  brooch  at  Frampton — 
when  the  thought  of  John's  hoard  swept  upon  her — clutched  her 
like  something  living  and  tyrannical,  not  to  be  shaken  off. 

It  struck  her  all  in  an  instant  that  there  was  another  cup- 
board in  the  little  parlour,  exactly  like  that  on  the  stairs.  The 
lower  cupboard  had  a  key — what  if  it  fitted  ? 

The  Devil  .must  have  been  eager  and  active  that  night, 
for  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  with  a  smoothness  that  made 
honesty  impossible,  almost  foolish.  And  the  old,  weak  lock  on 
the  box  itself — why,  a  chisel  had  soon  made  an  end  of  that ! 
Only  five  minutes — it  had  been  so  quick — there  had  been  no 
trouble,  (rod  had  made  no  sign  at  all. 

Since  !  All  the  village  smiles — the  village  flatteries  recovered — 
an  orgie  of  power  and  pleasure — new  passions  and  excitements — 
above  all,  the  rising  passion  of  drink,  sweeping  in  storms  through 
a  weak  nature  that  alternately  opened  to  them  and  shuddered  at 
them.  And  through  everything  the  steadily  dribbling  away  of  the 
hoard — the  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  coins 
— gold  or  silver — had  flowed  through  her  hands  !  How  could  one 
spend  so  much  in  meat  and  dress,  in  beer  and  gin,  in  giving  other 
people  beer  and  gin  ?  How  was  it  possible  ?  She  sat  lost  in  miser- 
able thoughts,  a  mist  round  her.  .  .  . 

'  Wai  I  niver  ! '  said  a  low,  astonished  voice  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

Bessie  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  shriek,  the  heart  stopping  in  her 
breast.  The  door  below  was  ajar,  and  through  the  opening  peered 
a  face — the  vicious,  drunken  face  of  her  husband's  eldest  son, 
Timothy  Costrell. 

The  man  below  cast  one  more  look  of  amazement  at  the 
woman  standing  on  the  top  stair,  at  the  candle  behind  her,  at  the 
open  box.  Then  an  idea  struck  him  :  he  sprang  up  the  stairs  at 
a  bound. 
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*  By  gosh ! '  he  said,  looking  down  at  the  gold  and  silver.  '  By  gosh  /' 

Bessie  tried  to  thrust  him  back.  '  What  are  you  here  for  ?  ' 
she  asked  fiercely,  her  trembling  lips  the  colour  of  the  white- 
washed wall  behind.  '  You  get  off  at  onst,  or  I'll  call  yer  father.' 

He  pushed  her  contemptuously  aside.  The  swish  of  her  dress 
caught  the  candle,  and  by  good  fortune  put  it  out,  or  she  would 
have  been  in  a  blaze.  Now  there  was  only  the  light  from  the 
paraffin  lamp  in  the  kitchen  below  striking  upwards  through  the 
open  door. 

She  fell  against  the  doorway  of  her  bedroom,  panting  and 
breathless,  watching  him. 

He  seated  himself  in  her  place,  and  stooped  to  look  at  the 
box.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  was  pasted  a  discoloured  piece  of 
paper,  and  on  the  paper  was  written,  in  a  round,  laborious  hand, 
the  name,  '  John  Bolderfield.' 

'  My  blazes ! '  he  said  slowly,  his  bloodshot  eyes  opening 
wider  than  ever.  '  It's  old  John's  money !  So  yo've  been  after 
it,  eh  ? ' 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  grin,  one  hand  on  the  box.  He  had 
been  tramping  for  more  than  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  had  heard  nothing  of  him.  His  filthy  clothes  scarcely  hung 
together.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and  wolfish.  From  the  whole 
man  there  rose  a  sort  of  exhalation  of  sodden  vice.  Bessie  had 
seen  him  drunken  and  out  at  elbows  before,  but  never  so  much  of 
the  beast  as  this. 

However,  by  this  time  she  had  somewhat  recovered  herself, 
and,  approaching  him,  she  stooped  and  tried  to  shut  the  box. 

'  You  take  yourself  off,'  she  said,  desperately,  pushing  him 
with  her  fist.  '  That  money's  no  business  o'  yourn.  It's  John's, 
an  he's  comin  back  directly.  He  gave  it  us  to  look  after,  an 
I  wor  countin  it.  March  ! — -there's  your  father  comin  ! ' 

And  with  all  her  force  she  endeavoured  to  wrench  his  hand 
away.  He  tore  it  from  her,  and  hit  out  at  her  backwards — a  blow 
that  sent  her  reeling  against  the  wall. 

'  Yo  take  yer  meddlin  fist  out  o'  that ! '  he  said.  '  Father 
ain't  coming,  and  if  he  wor,  I  'spect  I  could  manage  the  two  on 
yer — Keowntin  it — -'  he  mimicked  her.  '  Oh !  yer  a  precious 
innercent,  ain't  yer  ?  But  I  know  all  about  yer.  Bless  yer,  I've 
been  in  at  the  "  Spotted  Deer "  to-night,  and  there  worn't 
nothin  else  talked  of  but  yo  and  yor  goin's  on.  There  won't  be 
a  tongue  in  the  place  to-morrow  that  won't  be  a-waggin  about 
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yer — yur  a  public  charickter,  yo  are — they'll  be  sendin  the 
reporters  down  on  yer  for  a  hinterview.  "  Where  the  devil  do  she 
get  the  money  ?  "  they  says.' 

He  threw  his  curly  head  back  and  laughed  till  his  sides 
shook. 

'  Lor,  I  didn't  think  I  wor  going  to  know  quite  so  soon  !  An 
sich  queer  'arf-crowns,  they  ses,  as  she  keeps  a-changin.  Jarge 
somethin — an  old  cove  in  a  wig.  An  'ere  they  is,  I'll  be  blowed, 
— some  on  'em.  Well,  yer  a  nice  'un,  yer  are  ! ' 

He  stared  her  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  admiration. 
Bessie  began  to  cry  feebly — the  crying  of  a  lost  soul. 
'  Tim,  if  yer'll  go  away  an  hold  yer  tongue,  I'll  give  yer  five 
o'  them  suverins,  and  not  tell  yer  father  nothin.' 

'  Five  on  'em  ? '  he  said,  grinning.     '  Five  on  'em,  eh  ? ' 
And  dipping  his  hands  into  the  box  he  began  deliberately 
shovelling  the  whole  hoard  into  his  trousers  and  waistcoat  pockets. 
Bessie  flung  herself  upon  him.     He  gave  her  one  businesslike 
blow  which  knocked  her  down  against  the  bedroom  door.     The 
door  yielded  to  her  fall,  and  she  lay  there  half  stunned,  the  blood 
dripping  from  her  temple. 

'  Noa,  I'll  not  take  'em  all,'  he  said,  not  even  troubling  to  look 
where  she  had  fallen.  '  That  'ud  be  playing  it  ray ther  too  low 
down  on  old  John.  I'll  leave  'im  two — jest  two — for  luck.' 

He  buttoned  up  his  coat  tightly,  then  turned  to  throw  a  last 
glance  at  Bessie.  He  had  always  disliked  his  father's  second  wife, 
and  his  sense  of  triumph  was  boundless. 

'  Oh  !  yer  not  hurt,'  he  said  ;  '  yer  shammin.  I  advise  yer  to 
look  sharp  with  shuttin  up.  Father  '11  be  up  the  hill  in  two  or 
three  minutes  now.  Sorry  I  can't  'elp  yer,  now  yer've  set  me 
up  so  comfortabul.  Bye-bye  ! ' 

He  ran  down  the  stairs.  She,  as  her  senses  revived,  heard 
him  open  the  back-door,  cross  the  little  garden,  and  jump  the 
hedge  at  the  end  of  it. 

Then  she  lay  absolutely  motionless,  till  suddenly  there  struck 
on  her  ear  the  distant  sound  of  heavy  steps.  They  roused  her 
like  a  goad.  She  dragged  herself  to  her  feet,  shut  the  box,  had 
just  time  to  throw  it  into  the  cupboard  and  lock  the  door,  when 
she  heard  her  husband  walk  into  the  kitchen.  She  crept  into  her 
own  room,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  wrapped  her  head  and 
eyes  in  an  old  shawl,  shivering  so  that  the  mattresses  shook. 
'  Bessie,  where  are  yer  ? ' 

22—2 
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She  did  not  answer.  He  made  a  sound  of  astonishment,  and, 
finding  no  candle,  took  the  lamp  and  mounted  the  stairs.  They 
were  covered  with  traces  of  muddy  snow,  and  at  the  top  he 
stooped  to  examine  a  spot  upon  the  boards.  It  was  blood ;  and 
his  heart  thumped  in  his  breast. 

'  Bessie,  whatever  is  the  matter  ? ' 

For  by  this  time  he  had  perceived  her  on  the  bed.  He  put 
down  the  lamp  and  came  to  the  bedside  to  look  at  her. 

'  I've  'ad  a  fall,'  she  said,  faintly.  '  I  tripped  up  over  my 
skirt  as  I  wor  comin  up  to  look  at  Arthur.  My  head's  all 
bleedin.  Gret  me  some  water  from  over  there.' 

His  countenance  fell  sadly.  But  he  got  the  water,  exclaiming 
when  he  saw  the  wound. 

He  bathed  it  clumsily,  then  tied  a  bit  of  rag  round  it,  and 
made  her  head  easy  with  the  pillow.  She  did  not  speak,  and  he 
sat  on  beside  her,  looking  at  her  pale  face,  and  torn,  as  the  silent 
minutes  passed,  between  conflicting  impulses.  He  had  just  passed 
an  hour  listening  to  a  good  man's  plain  narrative  of  a  life  spent  for 
Christ,  amid  fever-swamps,  and  human  beings  more  deadly  still. 
The  Vicar's  friend  was  a  missionary  bishop,  and  a  High  Church- 
man ;  Isaac,  as  a  staunch  Dissenter  by  conviction  and  inheritance, 
thought  ill  both  of  bishops  and  Ritualists.  Nevertheless  he  had 
been  touched ;  he  had  been  fired.  Deep,  though  often  perplexed 
instincts  in  his  own  heart  had  responded  to  the  spiritual  passion 
of  the  speaker.  The  religious  atmosphere  had  stolen  about  him, 
melting  and  subduing. 

And  the  first  effect  of  it  had  been  to  quicken  suddenly  his 
domestic  conscience  ;  to  make  him  think  painfully  of  Bessie  and 
the  children  as  he  climbed  the  hill.  Was  his  wife  going  the  way 
of  his  son  ?  And  he,  sitting  day  after  day  like  a  dumb  dog,  instead 
of  striving  with  her  ! 

He  made  up  his  mind  hurriedly.  '  Bessie,'  he  said,  stooping 
to  her  and  speaking  in  a  strange  voic?,  '  Bessie,  had  yer  been  to 
Dawson's  ? ' 

Dawson  was  the  landlord  of  the  '  Spotted  Deer.' 

Bessie  was  long  in  answering.  At  last  she  said,  almost  in- 
audibly, 

'  Yes.' 

She  fully  understood  what  he  had  meant  by  the  question,  and 
she  wondered  whether  he  would  fall  into  one  of  his  rages  and  beat 
her. 
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Instead  his  hand  sought  clumsily  for  hers. 
'  Bessie,  yer  shouldn't ;  yer  mustn't  do  it  no  more ;  it'll  make 
a  bad  woman  of  yer.     I  know  as  I'm  not  good  to  live  with  ;  I 
don't  make  things  pleasant  to  yer  ;  but  I've  been  thinkin ;  I'll  try 
ifyo'lltry.' 

Bessie  burst  into  tears.  It  seemed  as  though  her  life  were 
breaking  within  her.  Never  since  their  early  married  days  had  he 
spoken  to  her  like  this.  And  she  was  in  such  piteous  need  of 
comfort ;  of  some  strong  hand  to  help  her  out  of  the  black  pit  in 
which  she  lay.  The  wild  impulse  crossed  her  to  sit  up  and  tell 
him — to  throw  it  all  on  Timothy,  to  show  him  the  cupboard  and 
the  box.  Should  she  tell  him ;  brave  it  all  now  that  he  was  like 
this  ?  Between  them  they  might  find  a  way — make  it  good. 

Then  the  thought  of  the  man  in  the  public-house,  of  the  half- 
crowns,  a  host  of  confused  and  guilty  memories,  swept  upon  her. 
How  could  she  ever  get  herself  out  of  it  ?  Her  heart  beat  so  that 
it  seemed  a  live  creature  strangling  and  silencing  her.  She  was 
still  fighting  with  her  tears  and  her  terror  when  she  heard  Isaac 
say: 

'  I  know  yer  '11  try,  and  I'll  help  yer.  I'll  be  a  better  husband 
to  yer,  I  swear  I  will.  Give  us  a  kiss,  old  woman.' 

She  turned  her  face,  sobbing,  and  he  kissed  her  cheek. 
Then  she  heard  him  say  in  another  tone  : 
'  An  I  got  a  bit  o'  news  down  at  the  club  as  will  liven  yer  up. 
Parkinson  was  there ;  just  come  over  from  Frampton  to  see  his 
mother ;  an  he  says  John  will  be  here  to-morrer  or  next  day.     'Ee 
seed  him  yesterday — pulled  down  dreadful — quite  the  old  man,  'ee 
says.     An  John  told  him  as  he  was  comin  'ome  directly  to  live 
comfortable.' 

Bessie  drew  her  shawl  over  her  head. 
'  To-morrer,  did  yer  say  ? '  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 
*  Mos  like.     Now  you  go  to  sleep ;  I'll  put  out  the  lamp.' 
But  all  night  long  Bessie  lay  wide  awake  in  torment,  her  soul 
hardening  within  her,  little  by  little. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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[The  following  letter,  which  was  written  by  the  late  Captain  Benjamin  Clement, 
then  a  lieutenant  on  the  Tonnant,  describes  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  on  October  21, 
1805,  as  seen  by  one  engaged  in  it. 

The  letter  was  written  shortly  after  the  battle  to  the  writer's  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Clement,  and  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  ever  since.  The 
document  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  giving  a  wording  different  from  that  usually 
received  of  Nelson's  famous  message  to  his  fleet,  and  as  entirely  ignoring  Nelson's 
death.  The  personal  adventure  described  by  the  writer  is  mentioned  in  James's 
'  Naval  History,'  vol.  iv.  p.  50,  where,  after  describing  the  surrender  of  the 
Alfjcciras  and  the  San  Juan,  the  author  corroborates  the  account  of  Lieutenant 
Clement's  escape  in  boarding  the  Spanish  vessel  given  in  the  letter,  using  almost 
the  same  words  as  are  in  the  letter.  The  historian  adds  that  'by  this  means  a 
brave  young  officer,  who  had  been  in  two  or  three  of  the  general  actions  of  the 
preceding  war,  was  saved  to  his  country.'] 

Tonnant  at  the  Back  of  the  Isle  of  White. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER  30th-  of  November  i805. 

I  with  pleasure  sit  down  to  give  you  a  few  particulars  of 
the  late  glorious  Action — Lord  Nelson  had  Information  that  the 
Enemy  intended  comming  to  Sea,  and  that  they  should  not  know 
our  Force  we  kept  off  cape  St.  Mary's  we  were  reinforced  by  six 
sail  of  the  line  from  England — Adm1  Lewis  was  detatched  up  the 
Mediterranean  with  six  ships  of  the  line  the  Enemy  knew  Adm1 
Lewis  had  gone  through  the  Streights  and  not  knowing  we  were 
reinfoced  judged  it  a  most  convenient  opportunity  of  meeting  us, 
altho'  we  kept  at  so  convenient  or  rather  great  distance  yet  we 
kept  up  a  chain  of  communication  by  ships  being  in  sight  of  one 
another,  by  signal  all  the  way  to  cadiz — On  the  nineteenth  of 
October  the  Sig1  was  made  the  Enemy  was  getting  underweigh, 
we  Imediately  stood  to  the  Southward  to  prevent  them  passing 
the  gut — on  the  20th.  dark  cloudy  weather  with  Eain,  the  signal 
for  16  of  the  Enemy  being  at  sea,  heavy  squalls  with  thick  Eain — 
in  the  evening  the  Sig1  for  30  of  the  Enemy's  ships,  stood  to  the 
Southward  and  Westward,  that  they  should  not  see  us,  altho'  our 
look  out  ships  saw  them,  during  the  night  signals  continually 
made  by  the  look  out  ships  to  let  us  know  the  Enemy's  Situation, 
At  length  day  light  opened  to  our  view,  the  Enemy's  Fleet,  a  most 
glorious  sight  for  an  English  Fleet,  having  them  also  to  Leeward ; 
the  Sig1  Imediately  for  a  general  Chace,  Moderate  breezes,  the 
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enemy  forming  a  line  of  battle  ahead  to  wait  our  attack,  the 
English  fleet  composed  of  27  ships  of  the  line  3  frigates  the  com- 
bined fleets  33  of  the  line  2  frigates,  we  went  down  in  no  order, 
but  every  Man  to  take  his  Bird.     At   11.30  the  sig1  was  made 
'  England  expects  every  individual  ivill  do  his  duty,'  at  12  the 
Enemys   ships   opened  a  most   Tremendous   fire   on   the   Royal 
sovereign,  which  she  returned,  in  a  style  that  did  honour  to  old 
England,  then  on  the  Belleisle,  then  on  the  Tonnant — the  Mars 
seconded  us  and  at  this  moment  Lord  Nelson's  line  began,  but 
from  smoke  Guns  etc.  from  this  moment  all  became  confusion, 
except  with  in  a  few  hundred  yards  at  Intervals — they  cut  us  up 
a  good  deal  untill  we  got  our  Broadside  to  bear  on  a  Spainish  Ship 
in  breacking  the  line,  when  we  gave  her  such  a  Murdering  broad- 
side that  she  did  not  return  a  gun  for  some  Minutes  and  a  very 
few  afterwards — The  French  Algisuras  (Adm1  Magor)  was  the  ship 
astern  of  the  ship  we  had  saluted,  she  filled  her  Main  Top  sail  and 
shot  up  to  Rake  us,  we  put  our  helm  up  and  tumbled  on  board  of 
her  and  fought  it  out — the  fire  from  both  ships  was  Tremendous, 
one  or  the  other  must  give  way,  at  this  critical  time  a  Spanish  and 
french  ship  crossed  our  bow,  being  stationed  on  the  Forecastle  and 
seeing  the  situation  we  were  in,  I  went  aft  to  inform  Captain 
Tyler,  when  I  found  he  had  been  carried  below  wounded ;  the  first 
Lieut  became  Captain — he  said  he  had   sent  for  the  officers  to 
consult  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  at  that  moment,  the  2d.  L* 
came  up  when  we  three  agreed  to  keep  the  boarders  aft,  and  turn 
to  on  those  gentlemen  on  the  Bow — they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on 
us  for  sometime  and  we  accomadating  them  with  as  good  as  they 
sent,  when  an  English  ship  took  the  French  one  off  from  us — at 
this  moment  the  Spanish  ship  found  our  fire  too  heavy  for  her  and 
the  Ship  on  board  of  us  on  the  Quarter,  struck,  when  Ll  Bennett 
with  60  Men,  stepped  on  board  from  our  ship  and  took  possession  ; 
she  proved  to  be  the  Algisuras  of  74  guns  Adm1  Magor  who  was 
killed  in  the  Action,  as  also  3  Lieutenants  of  her,  the  Captain 
very  badly  wounded,  she  had  850  Men  when  she  began,  and  300 
Killed  and  wounded,  she  Attempted  to  board  us  several  times, 
during  this  time  we  were  hard  at  it  on  the  Spanish  Ship,  when  at 
last  down  came  her  colours,  I  hailed  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
struck,  when  he  said  yes,  I  came  aft  and  Informed  the  first  Lieu1, 
when  he  ordered  me  to  board  her,  we  had  no  boat  but  what  was  shot, 
but  he  told  me  I  must  try ;  so  I  went  away  in  the  Jolly  Boat  with 
2  Men,  and  had  not  got  above  a  quarter  of  the  way,  when  the 
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boat  swampt — I  cannot  swim,  but  the  2  Men  that  were  with  me 
could,  one  a  Black  Man,  the  other  a  Quarter  Master,  he  was  the 
last  Man  in  her,  when  a  shot  struck  her  and  knocked  her  Quarter 
off,  and  she  turned  bottom  up — Macnamara,  the  black  Man,  staid 
by  me  on  one  side  and  Maclay  the  Quarter  Master  on  the  other, 
untill  I  got  hold  of  the  Jolly  Boats  fall,  that  was  hanging  over- 
board— I  got  my  leg  between  the  fall  and  as  the  ship  lifted  by 
the  sea  so  was  I,  and  as  she  descended,  I  was  ducked ;  I  found 
myself  weak  and  thought  I  was  not  long  for  this  world,  Macnamara 
swam  to  the  ship,  and  got  a  Eope  and  to  me  again,  and  made  it 
fast  under  my  arm's,  when  I  swang  off,  and  was  hauled  into  the 
stern  port ;  in  a  short  time  I  felt  better  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
time  roused  me,  and  I  soon  returned  to  my  Quarters,  when  some 
ship  had  taken  possession  of  the  Spanish  Ship  ;  she  proved  to  be 
the  St.  Juan  Nepomuceno  of  74  guns,  900  Men,  and  had  400 
Killed  and  wounded  in  the  Action.  At  this  time  Adm1  Dunonwoir 
with  4  Sail  of  the  line  was  making  off,  when  we  opened  a  heavy 
an  well  directed  fire  on  them  they  fired  on  their  own  ships,  as  they 
went  along  that  were  in  our  possession — found  16  in  our  posses- 
sion— one  blew  up  and  one  sunk,  and  eleven  got  into  Cadiz — the 
next  Morning  they  came  out  to  recapture  l  as  many  as  they 
could  when  there  came  on  a  heavy  gale  during  which  11  was 
lost ;  the  St.  Anna  and  Algisuras  were  disabled  and  drifted  so 
near  Cadiz  that  they  rose  on  our  port  and  they  took  them  in ; 
they  both  had  all  their  Masts  carried  away.     We  have  since  got 
our  people  from  cadiz  we  were  by  this  time  so  compleat  a  wreck 
that  the  Spartiate  was  obliged  to  take   us  in  tow,  our  Eudder 
being  very  badly  shot.     Our  Top  Mast  and  Main  yard  and  Top 
sail  yards  being  also  shot  aivay  and  our  lower  Mast  very  badly 
wounded   as  also  every   remaining   spar — in   this    state  we  ex- 
periencd  as  heavy  a  gale  has  ever  I  was  in,  the  Spartiate  parted 
the  tow  Eope,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  thought  we  never  should 
weather  the  land,  all  our  prizes  were  lost  in  the  Gale  except  4, 
and  what  is  most  astonishing  not  one  English  ship  was  lost,  and 
out  of  the  9  that  remain  in  Cadiz  only  4  are  worth  repair  and 
only  three  with  Masts  standing — On  the   28th.  we   weathered 
Cape  Trafalgar  and  got  to  Gibraltar,  and  got  jury  Masts  to  come 
home,  we  are  ordered  to  Portsmouth  to  Eefit  when  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  get  leave  of  absence,  and  shall  be  able  to  Give  you  a 

1  The  words  in  italics  on  this  page  are  conjectural,  the  letter  having  evidently 
been  torn  at  this  point  iu  breaking  the  seal. 
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better  account  than  I  can  here — the  Loss  has  been  dreadfull  on 
the  Enemy  as  all  their  Men  were  lost  in  the  wrecks — we  spoke  a 
vessel  this  morning  which  says  Sr  Eich  Strachen  has  taken 
Dunonwoir  with  the  other  4 — twenty  four  out  of  33  is  tolarable 
good  work — and  only  4  of  the  9  worth  Repair. — we  had  26  killed 
and  50  wounded — Captain  Tyler  was  shot  through  the  thigh  early 
in  the  action  by  a  Muskett  Ball  but  the  Bone  is  not  hurt  and  he 
will  soon  Recover — one  little  Midshipman  by  the  Name  of  Brown 
killed,  the  only  Officer  in  the  ship  and  another  instance  is  not 
known  where  not  one  of  the  ward  room  officers  was  hurt,  in  a  ship 
so  warmly  engaged,  and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  so 
great — I  have  Recd  but  2  letters  since  May  last  but  I  hope  you 
have  Recd  mine,  and  trust  through  your  goodness  and  Interest  to 
be  soon  promoted — we  come  home  in  company  with  the  Temeraire 
Royal  sovereign  Colossus  and  Leviathan,  we  are  all  lame  Ducks 
but  the  Leviathan  who  tows  the  Sovereign — we  sent  most  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  on  shore  at  Algisuras  and  by  a  mistake  some 
french  (of  Adm1  Knights  the  mistake)  and  we  have  200  on  board 
here  and  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  in  proportion — Our  Mess 
is  full  of  Officers  and  our  stern  is  so  compleatly  beat  that  it  is 
obliged  to  be  plancked  up  and  only  2  little  peepholes  which  makes 
it  unpleasent — I  have  2  Gibraltar  Newspapers  which  I  will  enclose 
in  another  letter  begging  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  my  Dearest 
Mother  Brothers  and  Sisters  and  all  at  home  I  am  my  Dearest  Father 
your  Affectionate  Son, 

BENJN  CLEMENT. 

I  hope  you  got  a  few  lines  I  wrote  by  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity but  if  there  had  been  hours  at  that  time  I  could  not  have 
said  more. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  and  Laviathan  went  into  Plymouth 
yesterday. 

THOMAS  CLEMENT  Esgr 
Alton 
Hants 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  IN  ENGLAND. 

\VEETHER  you  know  it  or  not,  you  are  now,  or  were  at  one  time, 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  benign  St.  Nicholas.  He  is, 
or  was,  your  patron  saint.  For  everybody  has  at  some  time  been 
what  Mr.  Chadband  called  '  a  soaring  human  boy,'  with  the 
trifling  exception  of  that  fraction  of  everybody  which  is  or  has 
been  a  soaring  human  girl.  And  St.  Nicholas  is  the  chosen 
protector  of  childhood,  irrespective  of  sex  or  colour  or  country. 
Indeed,  the  good  Bishop  of  Myra  has  probably  more  votaries  of 
his  own  to  look  after  than  all  the  rest  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
put  together.  He  is  an  overworked  patron.  St.  George,  to  be 
sure,  has  to  take  care  of  Englishmen,  which  is  a  heavy  duty,  even 
when  supplemented  by  so  many  British  Consuls  in  foreign  parts  ; 
and  his  famous  cry  of  '  St.  George  for  England  ! '  still  recalls  to 
us  the  memory  of  his  half-forgotten  protective  function.  St. 
James  of  Compostella,  again,  does  the  same  for  Spaniards  ;  while 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  guards  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese  from 
East  Africa  to  the  Andes.  But  St.  Nicholas  is  a  far  busier, 
because  a  more  impartial  and  international  saint ;  he  disdains 
to  be  bound  by  geographical  or  political  distinctions.  Universal 
childhood  the  wide  world  over  engages  his  constant  and  serious 
attention.  He  acts  as  a  sort  of  superior  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  a  canonised  and  glorified  variant  on 
Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh  of  London.  But  being  an  active  saint,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough  to  keep  him  well  employed,  he  also 
occupies  his  spare  moments  with  being  the  patron  of  sailors,  of 
merchants,  of  travellers,  and  of  prisoners  ;  besides  taking  rank  as 
the  special  guardian  of  Eussia,  of  Venice,  of  Bari,  and  of  Freiberg. 
It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  he  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
And  yet  St.  Nicholas  is  not  proud.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more 
democratic  figure  in  the  Christian  calendar.  No  saint  has  been 
so  universally  popular  among  the  people.  As  Mrs.  Jameson  well 
says,  '  While  knighthood  had  its  St.  George,  serfhood  had  its 
St.  Nicholas.'  In  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  the  bourgeois  saint  of 
the  peaceable  citizen,  the  hard- worked  craftsman,  the  merchant 
assailed  by  feudal  exaction,  the  mariner  who  battled  with  the 
stormy  ocean.  Everywhere  and  emphatically  he  is  still  the 
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protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  child  against  the 
adult,  of  the  slave  against  the  master,  of  the  peaceable  against 
the  warlike. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  deal  at  present  with  the  history  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  world  at  large,  or  with  the  settlements  he  has 
effected  in  foreign  countries.  I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  him 
over  Europe.  I  am  only  going  to  treat  in  the  present  paper  of 
the  marks  he  has  left  upon  this  realm  of  England,  and  of  the 
visible  tokens  of  his  presence  still  to  be  found  among  us.  Though 
the  Eeformation  swept  him  so  utterly  away  that  only  his  name 
now  remains  in  the  calendar  (on  the  sixth  of  December),  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  remnants  of  his  former  popularity  may 
still  be  gleaned  in  our  midst  by  a  diligent  inquirer. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  not  to  say  one  word  at  the 
outset  about  the  actual  Nicholas  of  Myra  himself,  who  has  been 
promoted  in  time  to  such  multifarious  functions.  A  very  small 
kernel  of  historical  truth  forms  the  core  of  a  mighty  accretion 
of  legends.  All  that  is  known  with  any  certainty  of  Nicholas  is 
the  bare  fact  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  Bishop  of  Myra,  a 
Lycian  sea-coast  town ;  venerable  (of  course)  for  his  piety  and 
benevolence  ;  and  he  was  revered  in  the  East  at  least  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century.  In  the  Grpe^H  Church  he  takes  rank  immedi- 
ately after  the  five  great  Fathers ;  and  under  the  name  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Myra  he  is  esteemed  as  patron  saint  of  by  far  the 
largest  body  of  Orthodox  Greeks — the  Russian  Empire.  Czar 
Nicholas,  indeed,  is  but  one  out  of  his  many  namesakes.  As 
early  as  the  year  560,  Justinian  dedicated  a  church  in  Constanti- 
nople to  the  renowned  bishop.  In  the  West,  where,  for  a  reason 
which  I  will  hereafter  mention,  he  is  more  commonly  known  as 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  he  was  acclimatised  for  good  in  the  eleventh 
century.  His  vogue  in  the  North  began  with  the  twelfth,  but 
extended  so  rapidly  that  by  the  Reformation  he  probably 
possessed  in  England  alone  more  churches  and  chapels  dedicated 
in  his  honour  than  any  other  holy  personage. 

For  reasons  of  space  I  will  not  detail  to  you  at  full  the  acts  of 
St.  Nicholas — how  the  future  patron  of  all  good  children  stood  up 
in  his  bath  on  the  day  he  was  born,  with  his  hands  joined  in 
thanksgiving  that  Heaven  had  been  pleased  to  bring  him  into  the 
world ;  how  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  first  months  of 
his  life  he  religiously  fasted  from  the  natural  sustenance  of  infant 
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humanity ;  how,  when  he  grew  up,  he  threw  three  purses  of  gold 
into  a  poor  nobleman's  window,  in  order  to  portion  his  three 
starving  daughters ;  how,  in  sailing  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  storm,  and  how  he  rebuked  that  storm  with  fatherly 
exhortation  so  that  it  ceased  immediately  ;  how  he  was  designated 
by  a  vkion  as  Bishop  of  Myra,  and  how  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
episcopate  he  performed  many  miracles  too  numerous  to  relate, 
but  varying  from  the  sublime  to  the  grotesque  and  the  ridiculous. 
Most  of  these  miracles,  however,  were  interpositions  in  favour  of 
mariners  in  distress  or  of  innocent  children — particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  wicked  man  who  murdered  and  salted  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  had  even  the  audacity  to  serve  up  their  limbs  before  the 
horrified  bishop.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  when  Nicholas  saw 
them,  he  detected  at  once  this  gross  and  flagrant  case  of  adultera- 
tion of  food,  and  going  to  the  tub  where  the  remains  of  the  three 
children  were  salted  down,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  above 
them,  when  straightway  the  children  rose  up  again,  safe  and 
sound,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Nicholas  died  on  the  sixth  of 
December,  326,  which  day  has  ever  since  been  kept  as  his  festival. 
He  was  sumptuously  buried  with  all  due  rites  in  a  magnificent 
church  in  the  city  of  Myra. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there. 
Being  a  beneficent  saint,  much  adored  by  the  sailor,  the  merchant, 
and  the  traveller,  the  possession  of  his  relics  was  eagerly  coveted 
by  many  nations.  Pilgrims  from  every  country  resorted  to  the 
shrine  in  the  city  of  Myra.  Several  of  them  made  various 
attempts  to  carry  off  the  veritable  body  of  the  saint,  by  force  or 
fraud,  as  the  Venetians  had  carried  off  the  body  of  St.  Mark  from 
Alexandria  to  Venice.  But  the  infidel  was  too  much  for  them. 
At  last,  in  the  year  1084,  certain  merchants  of  Bari,  an  Apulian 
town  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  fired  with  what  an  American 
writer  has  described  as  '  religious  enterprise,'  determined  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  veritable  relics.  They  landed  at  Myra, 
and  found  the  country  desolated  by  Saracens,  while  three  monks 
alone  mounted  guard  over  St.  Nicholas.  The  men  of  Bari,  much 
rejoiced,  seized  the  body  at  once,  and  carried  it  off  to  their  own 
city.  A  magnificent  church  was  built  over  the  remains,  and  duly 
consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  II.  It  is  a  pillared  basilica  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  is  locally  known  as  San  Nicola,  with  the 
accent  strongly  placed  on  the  second  syllable.  Under  the  altar  in 
the  crypt  lie  the  bones  of  the  saint,  exuding  a  miraculous  and 
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sweet-scented  fluid,  the  '  Manna  di  Bari,'  highly  prized  by  the 
pilgrims  who  flock  to  the  festival.  Hence  the  veneration  of  '  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bari  '  extended  rapidly  over  Western  Europe. 

Naturally,  the  good  saint  transferred  his  affections  at  once 
from  his  native  Myra  to  these  new  quarters ;  for,  strange  to  say, 
no  saint  seems  ever  to  resent  such  forcible  translation.  Indeed,  a 
good  story  is  told  in  this  connection  of  Sir  Eichard  Burton,  who 
when  travelling  in  Afghanistan  had  adopted  the  disguise  of  a 
Mahomedan  fakir.  At  one  village  where  he  stopped,  he  played 
his  part  so  well  that  the  people  formed  a  high  idea  of  their 
visitor's  sanctity.  He  was  congratulating  himself,  indeed,  on  the 
impression  he  had  produced,  when  one  night,  to  his  immense 
surprise,  the  elders  of  the  village  came  to  him  in  private  and 
earnestly  advised  him  to  go  away  at  once.  Burton  asked  in 
astonishment  whether  the  people  did  not  like  him,  and  was 
answered,  Oh,  yes ;  that  was  just  the  trouble.  They  were  all 
enchanted  with  his  remarkable  holiness ;  and,  considering  what  a 
splendid  thing  it  would  be  to  possess  the  relics  of  so  good  a  man, 
whose  tomb  would  draw  whole  crowds  of  pilgrims,  they  were 
debating  with  themselves  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to  kill 
him.  That  is  the  true  spirit  of  relic-hunting  all  the  world  over. 
The  mere  physical  possession  of  the  great  man's  remains  seems  to 
bring  him  nearer,  and  to  give  you,  as  it  were,  some  magical  power 
over  him  ;  the  question  whether  you  acquired  them  by  fair  means 
or  foul  is  usually  considered  of  quite  secondary  importance. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  saints,  however,  to  have  at  least  two 
bodies.  While  the  people  of  Bari  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the 
original  and  only  genuine  St.  Nicholas,  the  people  of  Venice  are 
proud  for  their  part  to  show  you  a  duplicate.  They  carried  it  off 
from  Myra  in  the  year  1100,  and  keep  it  in  the  church  of  San 
Niccolo  di  Lido,  on  the  bank  of  sand  that  bounds  the  lagoon  to 
eastward.  Pilgrimages  are  undertaken  to  both  shrines  ;  but  pious 
Venetians  who  have  made  a  vow  sometimes  give  the  saint  of  Bari 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  repeating  at  his  tomb  the  devotions 
they  have  already  paid  at  the  church  on  the  Lido.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  man  of  Bari  returning  the  compliment. 

The  fame  of  a  holy  man  so  intimately  connected  with  two  great 
trading  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  sure  to  spread  in  time  to  all 
the  ports  of  Europe.  Indeed,  St.  Nicholas  is  essentially  a  seafarer's 
saint,  and  both  at  Bari  and  Venice  his  church  stands  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  He  travelled  with  the  sailors  from  haven 
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to  haven.  Venetian  crews  used  to  land  at  San  Niccolo  as  they 
passed  outward  to  ask  a  blessing  on  their  voyage,  and  as  they  passed 
inward  to  give  thanks  for  their  safe  return.  Tales  of  marvellous 
escape  from  shipwreck  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Nicholas  diffused 
his  fame  in  all  the  shipping  centres.  Sometimes,  like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  whom  he  practically  replaced,  he  visibly  appeared  before 
the  eyes  of  his  votaries,  and  when  he  did  so,  the  storm  then 
raging  would  cease  immediately.  You  may  see  him  so  in  the 
very  rude  and  ancient  picture  by  Margaritone  of  Arezzo,  in  the 
National  Ofallery.  In  the  picturesque  and  poetical  legend  of  the 
three  saints  and  the  fisherman,  again,  commemorated  in  two 
celebrated  paintings  at  Venice  by  Griorgione  and  Paris  Bordone, 
it  is  St.  Nicholas  of  the  Lido  who  stills  the  tempest.  Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  many  churches  in  seafaring  towns  are  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas  ;  they  abound  in  all  the  harbours  and  fishing  villages 
of  our  southern  counties,  and  376  dedications  in  his  honour  still 
exist  in  Britain. 

The  largest  parish  church  in  England  is  St.  Nicholas's  at 
Yarmouth.  (But  there  is  another  largest  parish  church  at  Hull ; 
and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  deny  that  each  of  the  two  is  bigger 
than  its  rival.)  Now  Yarmouth,  of  'course,  has  from  a  very  early 
time  been  an  important  port  and  fishing  station.  The  original 
church  there  was  built  by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Losinga,  and  conse- 
crated in  1119:  the  existing  building  dates  from  1190.  It  is 
nearly  as  big  as  Ripon  or  Eochester  Cathedral,  and  it  looks  bigger 
than  it  is  owing  to  its  lowness.  Other  churches  dedicated  to 
the  seaman's  saint  occur  elsewhere  abundantly  in  coastwise  towns 
of  East  Anglia.  King's  Lynn,  for  example,  has  a  St.  Nicholas's 
chapel,  built  and  dedicated  (in  its  original  form)  almost  as  early 
as  the  church  at  Yarmouth  ;  and  Lynn  was,  of  course,  an  important 
place  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  old  church  at  Brighton — the  original  parish  church  of  the 
fishing  village — which  stands  half-way  up  the  lull  above  the 
Steyne  valley,  is  also  a  St.  Nicholas.  The  ancient  fisher-hamlet 
of  Brighthelmstone  must  always  have  been  much  exposed  both  to 
the  king's  enemies  and  the  inroads  of  the  sea  ;  and  Macaulay  has 
immortalised  in  his  most  famous  chapter  the  episode  of  its 
destruction  by  the  great  storms  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  its  trembling  inhabitants  were  glad  to  put 
themselves  under  the  potent  protection  of  the  seafarer's  bishop,  to 
whom  the  little  flint-built  perpendicular  church  on  the  wind-swept 
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hill  is  still  dedicated.  Pevensey,  where  the  Conqueror  landed, 
has  likewise  a  St.  Nicholas  ;  and  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Normans  at  large  had  a  special  reverence  for  the 
great  saint  of  Apulia. 

St.  Nicholas-at-Wade,  near  Minster  in  Thanet,  overlooks  that 
navigable  channel  of  the  Wantsum,  which  once  divided  the  isle 
from  the  mainland,  and  up  which  ships  from  the  Continent  sailed 
to  London,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  weathering  of  the  North 
Foreland.  It  was  built  by  the  monks  of  Keculver,  above  the 
Roman  Vada,  whose  name  it  perpetuates ;  and  the  monks  them- 
selves had  charge  of  the  channel  still  marked  by  the  towers  of 
their  famous  church,  a  sea-mark  for  sailors. 

All  round  the  English  coast  such  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  are 
extremely  common ;  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  them,  I  will 
mention  two  other  well-known  cases  only.  The  little  craggy  islet 
which  rises  so  abruptly  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth  is  known  as 
Drake's  or  St.  Nicholas's  Island.  But  it  was  St.  Nicholas's,  of 
course,  long  before  it  was  Drake's  ;  and  a  chapel  to  the  saint  of 
Bari  and  of  the  Lido  long  stood  as  a  beacon  upon  its  rocky 
summit.  The  nestling  church  at  Sidmouth  in  Devon  also  owns 
allegiance  to  St.  Nicholas.  At  other  places,  where  we  find  side- 
chapels  in  churches  dedicated  to  the  maritime  saint,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  they  were  built  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  sea- 
faring or  mercantile  community.  Such  are  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Exeter  Cathedral ;  for  Exeter  was  a  port  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  old  church  of 
Winchelsea,  where  the  sturdy  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  one 
Gervase  Alard,  still  lies  cross-legged  in  effigy  on  a  noble  monu- 
ment. As  for  London,  that,  of  course,  has  its  St.  Nicholas  Olave 
and  its  St.  Nicholas  Cole-Abbey,  as  though  one  church  alone  were 
not  quite  enough  for  a  great  trading  town  to  dedicate  to  the 
peaceable  patron  saint  of  the  traders.  Inland  churches  in  his 
honour  are  rarer  :  when  they  occur,  as  at  Guildford,  and  again  at 
Leathern ead,  it  is  generally  close  to  a  navigable  river. 

In  all  these  cases  St.  Nicholas  appears  before  us,  not  as  the 
patron  saint  of  childhood,  but  as  the  protector  of  the  sailor,  the 
merchant,  and  the  traveller.  In  other  cases,  however,  his  connec- 
tion with  boys,  and  especially  with  schoolboys,  is  his  distinguish- 
ing feature.  Thus,  the  reign  of  the  Boy  Bishop  in  our  cathedral 
towns  began  on  St.  Nicholas's  day,  the  sixth  of  December,  and 
ended  appropriately  with  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  three 
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days  after  Christmas.  Meanwhile,  the  Boy  Bishop  and  his  young 
supporters  celebrated  all  the  Church  services,  save  only  mass,  and 
even  filled  up  ecclesiastical  vacancies  which  occurred  in  the 
interval.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  Christmas  holidays ; 
and  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas  still  clings  on  the  Continent,  but 
especially  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  to  the  midwinter  vacation. 
The  children  of  the  Low  Countries  know  the  good  bishop  familiarly 
as  Santa  Klaus  (a  childish  corruption  of  Sant  Niklaas),  and  are 
told,  if  they  are  good,  he  will  fill  their  stocking  on  the  eve  of  his 
festival  with  toys  and  sweetmeats ;  while,  if  they  are  naughty, 
he  just  as  surely  keeps  a  rod  in  pickle  for  them.  The  Dutch  ele- 
ment in  New  York  introduced  '  Santa  Claus '  to  the  American 
youngster;  and  thence,  by  means  of  American  Christmas  cards 
and  American  magazines,  he  has  been  naturalised  across  the 
Atlantic  once  more  in  England.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful American  magazines  for  children  is  called  St.  Nicholas,  a 
name  which  now  hardly  conveys  any  meaning  at  all  to  the  vast 
mass  of  Englishmen. 

In  earlier  days,  however,  Nicholas  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
English  schoolboys.  Winchester  College  had  its  Boy  Bishop  on 
St.  Nicholas's  day  ;  and  Eton  Montem  itself,  most  famed  of  school 
events,  was  a  transfer  of  the  remains  of  the  old  festival  to  a  more 
genial  season,  after  it  had  become  altered  by  time  into  a  meaning- 
less relic.  Many  boys'  schools  through  the  Middle  Ages  were 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  ;  and  now,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in 
our  own  degenerate  days,  when  saints  have  once  more  come  back 
into  fashion,  the  most  modish  fad  among  Anglican  reformers  is  to 
call  their  brand-new  scholastic  foundations  by  such  sham-antique 
names  as  St.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing. 

As  a  Christian  name  Nicholas  positively  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  He  landed  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Pevensey. 
Domesday  Book  contains  only  one  Nicolas,  undisfigured  as  yet  by 
that  intrusive  aspirate  which  has  also  taken  undue  possession  of 
Antony,  though  it  has  dropped  out,  en  revanche,  from  Hadrian 
and  from  Hannah.  From  the  Conquest  on  the  Nicholases  multi- 
plied and  were  very  abundant.  I  find  the  name  most  frequent  in 
mediaeval  documents.  Nicolas  Breakspear  was  the  only  English- 
man ever  made  a  Pope ;  Nicholas  Eidley  was  the  burnt  bishop ; 
while  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  father  of  the  man  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  did  not  write  '  Hamlet,'  '  Macbeth,'  and 
'  Othello.'  Nicholas  Udall,  Master  of  Eton,  was  the  author  of 
'  Ralph  Roister-Doister.'  the  first  English  comedy.  In  Scotland 
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the  name  got  shortened  into  Nicol,  in  which  form  it  was  borne 
by  many  a '  kinless  loon,'  as  well  as  by  the  immortal  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie.  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  founded  the  Capella  Niccolina  at 
the  Vatican,  gave  it  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  But  the  Reformation 
scotched  it.  It  lingered  on  awhile  in  some  half-hearted  way,  and 
received  its  coup  de  grace  from  the  grotesque  combination  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Nevertheless,  it  was   once  a  very  common  name  indeed  in 
England,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  answer  '  N.  or  M.'  to  the  familiar 
question,  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  in  the  Catechism.     The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  conjunction  is  that  these  mysterious 
letters  stand  for  '  Nicholas  and  Mary,'  the  one  being  the  patron 
saint  of  boys  and  the  other  of  girls  ;  so  that  the  initials  cover 
all  possible  cases.     We  must  remember  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
a  patron  saint  was  a  very  real  relation  :  nor  is  it  by  accident,  I 
think,  that  in  St.  Nicholas's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  we 
find  the  tombs  of  Nicholas,  Lord  Carew,  and  of  Nicholas  Bagenall. 
The  thirteenth  century  was  the  heroic  age  of  surname-making 
in  England ;  and  as  Nicolas  (to  give  it  the  older  and  more  correct 
form)  was  then  a  very  common  Christian  name  of  men,  it  became 
the  parent  of  not  a  few  patronymics.     It  was  generally  curtailed 
in  private  life  into  Nicol  or  Nick  ;  whence  the  frequency  to  this 
day  of  Nicholls  and  Nicholsons,  of  Nixes  and  Nixons.     In  earlier 
records  these  names  appear  as  '  Henry  fil.  Nicholei,'  or  as  '  William 
fil.  Nick.'     A  tribe  in  the  Punjaub  worships  a  deity  known  as 
Nikkal   Sen,  who  is   in  point  of  fact  the  redoubtable  General 
Nicholson.     Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  well-known  antiquary,  supplies 
us  with  an  instance  of  the  Christian  name  used  as  a  surname  by 
itself,  after  the  Celtic  fashion,  common  to  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Mr.  Thomas  Nicholas  has  written 
the  '  Pedigree  of  the  English  People.'     Nichol,  Nichols,  Nicholl, 
Nicholls,  Niccholes,  and  Niccols  are  individual  variants  with  which 
I  have  met,  depending  on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller ;  and 
if  some  few  gentlemen  choose  to  write  their  patronymic  Nicks  or 
Nickson,  instead  of  Nix  or  Nixon,  I'm  sure,  for  my  part,  I  have 
no  objection.     *  Judging  from  our  surnames,'  says  Bardsley,  in 
his  monumental  work,  '  Nick  was  the  more  favoured  term.     In 
the  old  song,  "  Joan  to  the  Maypole,"  it  is  said  : 

Nan,  Noll,  Kate,  Moll, 
Brave  lasses,  have  lads  to  attend  'em  ; 

Hodge,  Nick,  Tpm,  Dick, 
Brave  country  dancers,  vrho  can  amend  'em  ? 
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But  even  more  of  our  common  surnames  take  their  origin,  I 
fancy,  from  the  alternative  diminutive  Cole  or  Colin.  Hence 
come  many  famous  modern  patronymics.  Sir  Henry  Cole  was  the 
inventor  of  intense  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  discovered 
Surrey.  Captain  Cowper  Coles  was  drowned  in  the  Captain. 
Collins  the  poet  and  Mr.  Churton  Collins  the  poet-baiter  are  both 
alike  descendants  of  some  mediaeval  Nicolas,  whose  name  was 
shortened  by  his  neighbours  to  Colin.  How  frequent  that  pretty 
abbreviation  must  have  been  we  can  gather  from  the  constant 
selection  of  Colin  as  the  conventional  name  for  the  sighing 
shepherd  in  pastoral  poetry,  immortalised  in  our  language  by 
Spenser's  famous  piece,  '  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again.'  The 
fuller  form,  Collinson,  still  survives  in  connection  with  the  furniture 
trade.  Colet  and  Collett  are  affectionate  diminutives. 

Of  these  two  chief  types  it  seems  probable  that  Nick  is  the 
true  English  form,  as  the  Northern  nations  generally  use  the  first 
half  of  a  name  '  for  short ' ;  while  Cole  and  Colin  must  rather  be 
considered  as  Norman  variants,  since  the  Southern  races  habitually 
abbreviate  by  using  the  last  half  of  the  full  title.  Compare  Tom 
with  Maso,  from  Thomas  and  Tommaso  ;  compare  Joe  with  Beppo, 
from  Joseph  and  Giuseppe.  Cola  is  the  usual  Italian  abbreviation 
of  Niccola  or  Niccolo  ;  it  is  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  Cola,  in  English,  would  of  course 
become  Cole,  and  be  lengthened  affectionately  into  Colin  and 
Colet.  Hence,  St.  Nicholas  Cole-Abbey  is  really  a  reduplication 
of  one  and  the  same  name.  And  hence,  too,  Dean  Colet,  who 
founded  St.  Paul's  School,  was  very  appropriately  the  descendant 
of  a  Nicolas. 

St.  Nicholas  was  furthermore  popularly  accounted  the  patron 
saint  of  thieves ;  not,  surely,  a  very  saintly  function.  That,  doubt- 
less, was  why  those  knights  of  the  road,  whom  later  ages  have 
known  as  chevaliers  d'industrie,  were  celebrated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  '  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas.'  It  is  said,  I  know  not  how  truly, 
that  from  this  locution  comes  our  familiar  phrase  of  Old  Nick, 
applied  to  the  Devil.  Butler,  in  '  Hudibras,'  derives  the  word  from 
a  certain  famous  Italian  Niccolo — 

Nick  Macchiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 
Though  he  gave  the  name  to  our  Old  Nick. 

But  this  is  certainly  a  philological  error.  When  Dr.  Murray's 
great  dictionary  reaches  the  letter  N,  we  shall  all  be  wise  on  this 
important  matter.  Till  then  it  behoves  us  to  be  humbly  silent, 
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One  point  more,  before  I  dismiss  St.  Nicholas  from  heretical 
England  to  his  twofold  repose  at  Bari  and  the  Lido.  Very  few 
figures  of  the  Bishop  of  Myra  have  survived  the  Reformation  and 
the  Puritan  outrages  in  our  tight  little  island ;  but  during  the 
Middle  Ages  they  must  have  abounded  everywhere ;  and  even 
now,  here  and  there,  in  some  broken-nosed  and  mitred  figure  on 
a  cathedral  front,  the  eye  of  faith  can  still  recognise  the  bland 
and  smiling  features  of  the  patron  of  childhood.  At  one  time, 
however,  the  benign  face  must  have  looked  down  on  votaries  from 
many  a  sculptured  niche  in  fifty  churches  of  England.  In  order 
to  identify  these  faint  relics  of  a  half-forgotten  cult  wherever 
they  do  occur,  we  must  know  something  of  the  representation  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  art,  where  he  has  a  recognised  conventional  type 
of  his  own  such  as  befits  so  great  a  saint  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Christendom. 

As  a  rule,  St.  Nicholas  is  figured  as  a  bishop,  resplendent  in 
full  canonicals,  with  mitre,  cope,  jewelled  gloves,  and  crozier.  He 
is  also  of  a  bland  and  benignant  aspect.  But  as  bland  and 
benignant  bishops  abound  in  art,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another  by  some  separate  symbol,  which  Mark 
Twain  profanely  describes  as  their  '  trade-marks.'  St.  Nicholas's 
trade-mark  is  three  golden  balls,  or  three  little  brown  loaves, 
either  held  in  his  hand  or  laid  on  the  ground  beside  him.  They 
are  understood  to  typify  the  three  purses  of  gold  which  he  threw 
in  at  the  window  to  the  poor  nobleman's  daughters.  In  Italy, 
«uch  figures  of  the  saint  of  Bari  meet  one  at  every  step  ;  but  as  I 
mean  to  be  true  to  my  title  of  '  St.  Nicholas  in  England,'  I  will 
only  allude  to  such  few  examples  as  are  to  be  found  at  present  in 
this  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  point  to  any  good  sur- 
viving native  instance ;  but  in  the  famous  Blenheim  Madonna  in 
the  National  Gallery,  painted  by  Raffael  in  1,305  for  the  Ansidei 
family  at  Perugia,  you  will  see  St.  Nicholas  in  all  his  glory, 
standing  in  his  robes  by  the  Madonna's  side  with  the  greatest 
dignity.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  book,  as  becomes  the  patron  of 
studious  youth :  at  his  feet  lie  the  three  balls  which  make  his 
proper  emblem.  The  features  and  figure,  being  copied  in  the 
main  from  earlier  models,  show  us  just  what  to  expect  in  an 
image  of  St.  Nicholas.  Another,  but  much  earlier  picture,  also 
in  the  National  Gallery,  by  Benvenuto  da  Siena,  exhibits  the 
Madonna  enthroned  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas.  Here 
the  saint,  though  gorgeously  attired  in  episcopal  vestment?,  is  not 
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provided  with  the  three  gold  balls  which  usually  distinguish  him  ; 
but  to  make  up  for  this  omission  Benvenuto  has  kindly  been  at 
the  pains  to  write  the  good  bishop's  name  in  legible  letters 
beneath  the  figure ;  and  if  you  look  close,  you  will  see  that  its 
adornments  bear  reference  to  certain  familiar  episodes  in  his 
miraculous  history.  Paolo  Veronese's  '  Consecration  of  St. 
Nicholas,'  in  the  Venetian  Koom,  is  grandiose  but  unimpressive. 
Yet  another  St.  Nicholas  is  to  be  found  among  the  clustered 
saints  of  Orcagna's  great  altar-piece  in  the  early  Tuscan  collec- 
tion ;  he  stands  in  the  group  to  the  spectator's  right,  and  may 
easily  be  recognised  by  his  conventional  emblem.  Diligent  search 
in  the  Fra  Angelico,  the  great  Moretto,  and  elsewhere  will  disclose 
still  less  obvious  examples  of  St.  Nicholas  in  our  national  collec- 
tion :  I  leave  them  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  reader. 

By  the  aid  of  these  figures,  supplemented  by  observation  on 
Italian  tours,  you  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  discover  for 
yourself  vague  traces  of  dilapidated  Nicholases  on  cathedral  fronts 
or  in  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  lasting  memories  this  obscure  and 
half-historical  Lycian  bishop  has  left  upon  the  face  of  England 
and  the  nomenclature  of  Englishmen. 
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FOR  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  hovel,  broken  only  by  the 
wail  of  the  dying  man  in  the  corner.  Paul  and  Catrina  faced  each 
other — she  white  and  suddenly  breathless,  he  half  frowning.  But 
he  did  not  meet  her  eyes. 

'  Paul,'  she  said  again,  with  a  lingering  touch  on  the  name. 
The  sound  of  her  voice,  a  rough  sort  of  tenderness  in  her  angry 
tone,  made  Steinmetz  smile  in  his  grim  way,  as  a  man  may  smile 
when  in  pain. 

'  Paul,  what  did  you  do  this  for  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  Oh, 
why  are  you  in  this  wretched  place  ?  ' 

'  Because  you  sent  for  me,'  he  answered  quietly.  '  Come,  let 
us  go  out.  I  have  finished  here.  That  man  will  die.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  for  him.  You  must  not  stay  in  here.' 

She  gave  a  short  laugh  as  she  followed  him.  He  had  to  stoop 
low  to  pass  through  the  doorway.  Then  he  turned  and  held  out 
his  hand,  for  fear  she  should  trip  over  the  high  threshold.  She 
nodded  her  thanks,  but  refused  the  proffered  assistance. 

Steinmetz  lingered  behind  to  give  some  last  instructions, 
leaving  Paul  and  Catrina  to  walk  on  down  the  narrow  street  alone. 
The  moon  was  just  rising — a  great  yellow  moon  such  as  only 
Kussia  knows — the  land  of  the  silver  night. 

'  How  long  have  you  been  doing  this  ? '  asked  Catrina 
suddenly.  She  did  not  look  towards  him,  but  straight  in  front  of 
her, 

'  For  some  years  now,'  he  replied  simply. 

He  lingered.  He  was  waiting  for  Steinmetz,  who  always  rose 
to  such  emergencies,  who  understood  secrets  and  how  to  secure 
them  when  they  seemed  already  lost.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  was  to  be  done  with  Catrina — how  she  was  to  be 
silenced.  She  had  found  him  out  with  such  startling  rapidity 
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that  he  felt  disposed  to  admit  her  right  to  dictate  her  own  terms. 
On  a  straight  road  this  man  was  fearless  and  quick,  but  he  had  no 
taste  or  capacity  for  crooked  ways. 

Catrina  walked  on  in  silence.  She  was  not  looking  at  the 
matter  from  his  point  of  view  at  all. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said  at  length,  '  of  course,  Paul,  I  admire  you 
for  it  immensely.  It  is  just  like  you  to  go  and  do  the  thing 

quietly  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  bat Oh,  you  must  go  away 

from  here.  I — I — it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of  your  running  such 
risks.  Eather  let  them  all  die  like  flies  than  that.  You  mustn't 
do  it.  You  mustn't.' 

She  spoke  in  English,  hurriedly,  with  a  little  break  in  her 
voice  which  he  did  not  understand. 

'With  ordinary  precautions  the  risk  is  very  small,'  he  said 
practically. 

'  Yes.  But  do  you  take  ordinary  precautions  ?  Are  you  sure 
you  are  all  right  now  ? ' 

She  stopped.  They  were  quite  alone  in  the  one  silent  street 
of  the  stricken  village.  She  looked  up  into  his  face.  Her  hands 
•were  running  over  the  breast  of  the  tattered  coat  he  wore.  It 
was  lamentably  obvious  even  to  him  that  she  loved  him.  In  her 
anxiety  she  either  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing,  or  she  did 
not  care  whether  he  knew  or  not.  She  merely  gave  sway  to  the 
maternal  instinct  which  is  in  the  love  of  all  women.  She  felt  his 
hands ;  she  reached  up  and  touched  his  face. 

'  Are  you  sure — are  you  sure  you  have  not  taken  it  ? '  she 
whispered. 

He  walked  on,  almost  roughly. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  quite,'  he  said. 

'  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  into  any  more  houses  in  Thors.  I 
cannot — I  will  not !  Oh,  Paul,  you  don't  know !  If  you  do,  I 
will  tell  them  all  who  you  are,  and — and  the  Government  will 
stop  you.' 

'  What  would  be  the  good  of  that  ? '  said  Paul  awkwardly. 
'  Your  father  cared  for  his  peasants,  and  was  content  to  run  risks 
for  them.  I  suppose  you  care  about  them  too  as  you  go  into  their 
houses.' 

'  Yes  ;  but ' 

She  paused,  gave  a  strange  little  reckless  laugh,  and  was 
silent.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  say  that  she  wanted  him  to 
know  that  she  loved  him.  Chivalry  bids  us  believe  that  women 
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guard  the  secret  of  their  love  inviolate  from  the  world.  But  what 
was  Catrina  to  do  ?  Men  are  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  plain 
women  are  women  at  all.  Surely  some  of  them  may  be  excused 
for  reminding  us  at  times  that  they  also  are  capable  of  loving — 
that  they  also  desire  to  be  loved.  Happy  is  the  man  who  loves 
and  is  loved  of  a  plain  woman  ;  for  she  will  take  her  own  lack  of 
beauty  into  consideration,  and  give  him  more  than  most  beautiful 
women  have  it  in  their  power  to  give. 

'  Of  course,'  Catrina  went  on,  with  a  sudden  anger  which 
surprised  herself,  '  I  cannot  stop  you  from  doing  this  at  Osterno, 
though  I  think  it  is  wicked ;  but  I  can  prevent  you  from  doing  it 
here,  and  I  certainly  shall.' 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  As  you  like,'  he  said.  '  I  thought  you  cared  more  about  the 
peasants.' 

'  I  do  not  care  a  jot  about  the  peasants,'  she  answered  passion- 
ately, 'as  compared .  It  is  you  I  am  thinking  about,  not 

them.  I  think  you  are  selfish,  and  cruel  to  your  friends.' 

'  My  friends  have  never  shown  that  they  are  consumed  with 
anxiety  on  my  account.' 

'  That  is  mere  prevarication.  Leave  that  to  Herr  Steinmetz 
and  such  men,  whose  business  it  is ;  you  don't  do  it  well.  Your 
friends  may  feel  a  lot  that  they  do  not  show.' 

She  spoke  the  words  shortly  and  sharply.  Surreptitious  good 
is  so  rare,  that  when  it  is  found  out  it  very  naturally  gets  mixed 
up  with  secret  evil,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  hidden  good  deed 
feels  guilty  of  a  crime.  Paul  was  in  this  lamentable  position, 
which  he  proceeded  to  further  aggravate  by  seeking  to  excuse 
himself. 

'  I  did  it  after  mature  consideration.  I  tried  paying  another 
man,  but  he  shirked  his  work  and  showed  the  white  feather ;  so 
Steinmetz  and  I  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
do  our  dirty  work  ourselves.' 

'  Which  being  translated  means  that  you  do  it.' 

'  Pardon  me.     Steinmetz  does  his  share.' 

Catrina  Lanovitch  was  essentially  a  woman,  despite  her  some- 
what masculine  frame.  She  settled  Karl  Steinmetz's  account  with 
a  sniff  of  contempt. 

'  And  that  is  why  you  have  been  so  fond  of  Osterno  the  last 
two  years  ?  '  she  asked  innocently. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  falling  into  the  trap. 
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Catrina  winced.  One  does  not  wince  the  less  because  the  pain 
is  expected.  The  girl  had  the  Slav  instinct  of  self-martyrdom, 
which  makes  Eussians  so  very  different  from  the  pleasure-loving 
nations  of  Europe. 

'  Only  that  ?  '  she  inquired. 

Paul  glanced  down  at  her. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  quietly. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Paul  seemed 
tacitly  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  visiting  any  more  of  the 
stricken  cottages.  They  were  going  towards  the  long  old  house, 
which  was  called  the  castle  more  by  courtesy  than  by  right. 

'  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  Osterno  ? '  asked  Catrina  at 
length. 

'  About  a  fortnight ;  I  cannot  stay  longer.  I  am  going  to  be 
married.' 

Catrina  stopped  dead.  She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
ground  with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  her  eyes,  not  pleasant  to  see.  It 
was  the  look  of  one  who  having  fallen  from  a  great  height  is  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  means  death  or  not.  Then  she  walked  on. 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  she  said.,  '  I  only  hope  she  will  make 
you  happy.  She  is — beautiful,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Paul  simply. 

The  girl  nodded  her  head. 

'  What  is  her  name  ? ' 

'  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough.' 

Catrina  had  evidently  never  heard  the  name  before.  It  con- 
veyed nothing  to  her.  Womanlike,  she  went  back  to  her  first 
question. 

'  What  is  she  like  ? ' 

Paul  hesitated. 

'  Tall,  I  suppose  ? '  suggested  the  stunted  woman  at  his  side. 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  graceful  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Has  she — pretty  hair  ? '  asked  Catrina. 

'  I  think  so — yes.' 

'  You  are  not  observant,'  said  the  girl  in  a  singularly  even  and 
emotionless  voice.  '  Perhaps  you  never  noticed.' 

'  Not  particularly,'  answered  Paul. 

The  girl  raised  her  face.  There  was  a  painful  smile  twisting 
her  lips.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  her ;  the  deep  shadows  beneath 
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the  eyes  made  her  face  wear  a  grin.     Some  have  seen  such  a  grin 
on  the  face  of  a  drowning  man — a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 

'  Where  does  she  live  ?  '  asked  Catrina.  She  was  unaware  of 
the  thought  of  murder  that  was  in  her  own  heart.  Nevertheless, 
the  desire — indefinite,  shapeless — was  there  to  kill  this  woman, 
who  was  tall  and  beautiful,  whom  Paul  Alexis  loved. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  extenuation  that  Catrina  Lanovitch 
had  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  the  province  of  Tver.  She  was  not 
modern  at  all.  Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  our  enlightened 
society  press,  without  the  benefit  of  our  decadent  fictional  litera- 
ture, she  had  lamentably  narrow  views  of  life.  She  was  without 
that  deep  philosophy  which  teaches  you,  mademoiselle,  who  read 
this  guileless  tale  that  nothing  matters  very  much  ;  that  love  is 
but  a  passing  amusement,  the  plaything  of  an  hour ;  that  if 
Tom  is  faithless,  Dick  is  equally  amusing  ;  while  Harry's  taste  in 
gloves  and  compliments  is  worthy  of  some  consideration.  That 
these  things  be  true — that  at  all  events  the  modern  young  lady 
thinks  them  true — is  a  matter  of  no  doubt  whatever.  Has  not  the 
modern  lady-novelist  told  us  so  ?  And  is  not  the  modern  lady- 
novelist  notable  for  her  close  observation  of  human  nature,  her 
impartial  judgment  of  human  motives,  her  sublime  truth  of 
delineation  when  she  sits  down  to  describe  the  thing  she  calls  a 
man  ?  By  a  close  study  of  the  refined  feminine  literature  of 
the  day  the  modern  young  lady  acquires  not  only  the  knowledge 
of  some  startling  social  delinquencies — retailed,  not  as  if  they 
were  quite  the  exception,  but  as  if  they  were  quite  the  correct 
thing — but  also  she  will  learn  that  she  is  human.  She  will  realise 
how  utterly  absurd  it  is  to  attempt  to  be  anything  else.  If 
persons  in  books,  she  will  reflect,  are  not  high-minded  or  pure- 
minded,  or  even  clean-minded,  it  is  useless  for  an  ordinary  person 
out  of  a  book  to  attempt  to  be  any  of  these. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  some  new  writers,  and  Catrina  Lanovitch 
had,  fortunately  enough,  lacked  the  opportunity  of  learning  it. 

She  only  knew  that  she  loved  Paul,  and  that  what  she  wanted 
was  Paul's  love  to  go  with  her  all  through  her  life.  She  was  not 
self-analytical,  nor  subtle,  nor  given  to  thinking  about  her  own 
thoughts.  Perhaps  she  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  romantic. 
If  this  be  so,  we  must  bear  with  her  romance,  remembering  that, 
at  all  events,  romance  serves  to  elevate,  while  realism  tends 
undoubtedly  towards  deterioration. 

Catrina  hated  Etta  Sydney  Bamborongh  with  a  simple  half- 
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barbaric  hatred  because  she  had  gained  the  love  of  Paul  Alexis. 
Etta  had  taken  away  from  her  the  only  man  whom  Catrina  could 
ever  love  all  through  her  life.  The  girl  was  simple  enough — 
unsophisticated  enough  never  to  dream  of  compromise.  She 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  the  cheap  consolatory  thought 
that  in  time  she  would  get  over  it.  She  would  marry  somebody 
else,  and  make  that  compromise  which  is  responsible  for  more 
misery  in  this  world  than  ever  is  vice.  In  her  great  solitude, 
growing  to  womanhood  as  she  had  in  the  vast  forest  of  Tver,  she 
had  learnt  nearly  all  that  she  knew  from  the  best  teacher,  Nature  ; 
and  she  held  the  strange,  effete  theory  that  it  is  wicked  for  a 
woman  to  marry  a  man  she  does  not  love,  or  to  marry  at  all  for 
any  reason  except  love.  St.  Paul  and  a  few  others  held  like 
theories,  but  nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 

'  "Where  does  she  live  ? '  asked  Catrina. 

'  In  London.' 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  They  were 
walking  slowly,  and  they  presently  heard  the  footsteps  of  Karl 
Steinmetz  and  the  servant  close  behind  them. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Catrina,  half  to  herself, '  whether  she  loves  you  ? ' 

It  was  a  question,  but  not  one  that  a  man  can  answer.  Paul 
said  nothing,  but  walked  gravely  on  by  the  side  of  this  woman, 
who  knew  that  even  if  Etta  Sydney  Bamborough  should  try  she 
could  never  love  him  as  she  herself  did. 

When  Karl  Steinmetz  joined  them  they  were  silent. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said  in  English,  '  that  we  may  rely  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Fraulein  Catrina  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  girl ;  '  you  may  so  far  as  Ostemo  is  con- 
cerned. But  I  would  rather  that  you  did  not  visit  our  people 
here.  It  is  too  dangerous — in  several  ways.' 

'  Ah  ! '  murmured  Steinmetz,  respectfully  acquiescent.  He 
was  looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  was  almost  dense. 

'  Then  we  must  bow  to  your  decision,'  he  went  on,  turning 
towards  the  tall  man  striding  along  at  his  side. 

'  Yes,'  said  Paul  simply. 

Steinmetz  smiled  grimly  to  himself.  It  was  one  of  his  half- 
cynical  theories  that  women  hold  the  casting  vote  in  all  earthly 
matters,  and  when  an  illustration  such  as  this  came  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  deductions  he  only  smiled.  He  was  not  by 
nature  a  cynic — only  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
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( Will  you  come  to  the  castle  ? '  asked  the  girl  at  length,  and 
Steinmetz  by  a  gesture  deferred  the  decision  to  Paul. 

'  I  think  not  to-night,  thanks,'  said  the  latter.  '  We  will  take 
you  as  far  as  the  gate.' 

Catrina  made  no  comment.  When  the  tall  gateway  was 
reached  she  stopped,  and  they  all  became  aware  of  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  behind  them. 

*  What  is  this  ? '  asked  Catrina. 

'  Only  the  Starosta  bringing  our  horses,'  replied  Steinmetz. 
'  He  has  discovered  nothing.' 

Catrina  nodded  and  held  out  her  hand. 

'  Good-night,'  she  said,  rather  coldly.  '  Your  secret  is  safe 
with  me.' 

'  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,'  reflected  Steinmetz.  He  said 
nothing,  however,  when  he  shook  hands. 

They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  back  the  way  they  had 
come.  For  half  an  hour  no  one  spoke.  Then  Paul  broke  the 
silence.  He  only  said  one  word  : 

<D n.' 

'  Yes,'  returned  Steinmetz  quietly.  '  Charity  is  a  dangerous 
plaything.' 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

A  WIRE-PULLER. 

THE  Palace  of  Industry — where,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
the  name,  the  Parisians  amuse  themselves — was  in  a  blaze  of 
electric  light  and  fashion.  The  occasion  was  the  Concours  Hippique, 
an  ultra-equine  fete,  where  the  lovers  of  the  friend  of  man  and 
such  persons  as  are  fitted  by  an  ungenerous  fate  with  limbs  suitable 
to  horsey  clothes  meet  and  bow.  In  France,  as  in  a  neighbouring 
land  (less  sunny),  horsiness  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  diminutive. 
It  is  your  small  man  who  is  ever  the  horsiest  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, just  as  it  is  your  very  plain  young  person  who  is  keenest 
at  the  Sunday-school  class. 

When  a  Frenchman  is  horsey  he  never  runs  the  risk  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  groom  or  a  jockey,  as  do  his  turfy  compeers  in 
England.  His  costume  is  so  exaggeratedly  suggestive  of  the  stable 
and  the  horse  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  is  an  amateur 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  His  collar  is  so  white  and  stiff  and 
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portentous  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  tighten  up  his  own1 
girths.  His  breeches  are  so  breechy  about  the  knee  as  to  render 
an  ascent  to  the  saddle  a  feat  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  attempt 
without  assistance.  His  gloves  are  so  large  and  seamy  as  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  grasp  the  bridle,  and  quite  impossible  to 
buckle  a  strap.  Your  French  horseman  is,  in  fact,  rather  like  a 
knight  of  old,  inasmuch  as  his  attendants  are  required  to  set  him 
on  his  horse  with  his  face  turned  in  the  right  direction,  his  bridle 
in  his  left  hand,  his  whip  in  his  right,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
his  heart  in  his  mouth.  When  he  is  once  up  there,  however, 
the  gallant  son  of  Gaul  can  teach  even  some  of  us,  my  fox-hunting 
masters,  the  way  to  sit  a  horse ! 

We  have,  however,  little  to  do  with  such  matters  here,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  persons  connected  with  this  record. 
The  Concours  Hippique,  be  it  therefore  known,  was  at  its  height. 
Great  deeds  of  horsemanship  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 
The  fair  had  smiled  beneath  pencilled  eyebrows  upon  the  brave 
in  uniform  and  breeches.  At  the  time  when  we  join  the  fashionable 
throng,  the  fair  are  smiling  their  brightest.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  in- 
terval for  refreshment. 

A  crowd  of  well-dressed  men  jostled  each  other  good-naturedly 
around  a  long  table,  where  insolent  waiters  served  tepid  coffee, 
and  sandwiches  that  had  been  cut  by  the  hand  of  a  knave.  In 
the  background  a  number  of  ladies  nodded  encouragement  to 
their  cavaliers  in  the  intervals  of  scrutinising  each  other's  dresses. 
Many  pencilled  eyebrows  were  raised  in  derision  of  too  little  style 
displayed  by  some  innocent  rival,  or  brought  down  in  disapproval 
of  too  much  of  the  same  vague  quality  displayed  by  one  less 
innocent. 

In  the  midst  of  these,  as  in  his  element,  moved  the  Baron 
Claude  de  Chauxville,  smiling  his  courteous  ready  smile,  which  his 
enemies  called  a  grin.  He  took  up  less  room  than  the  majority  of 
the  men  around  him  ;  he  succeeded  in  passing  through  narrower 
places,  and  jostled  fewer  people.  In  a  word,  he  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  many  a  younger  man,  his 
proficiency  in  the  gentle  art  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 

Not  far  from  him  stood  a  stout  gentleman  of  middle  age  with 
a  heavy  fair  moustache  brushed  upward  on  either  side.  This  man 
had  an  air  of  distinction  which  was  notable  even  in  this  assembly ; 
for  there  were  many  distinguished  people  present,  and  a  French- 
man of  note  plays  his  part  better  than  do  we  dull,  self-conscious 
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islanders.  This  man  looked  like  a  general,  so  upright  was  he,  so 
keen  his  glance,  so  independent  the  carriage  of  his  head. 

He  stood  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking  gravely  on 
at  the  social  festivity.  He  bowed  and  raised  his  hat  to  many,  but 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  none. 

'  Ce  Vassili,'  he  heard  more  than  once  whispered,  '  c'est  un 
homme  dangereux.' 

And  he  smiled  all  the  more  pleasantly. 

Now,  if  a  very  keen  observer  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ignore 
the  throng  and  watch  two  persons  only,  that  observer  might  have 
discovered  the  fact  that  Claude  de  Chauxville  was  slowly  and  pur- 
posely making  his  way  towards  the  man  called  Vassili. 

De  Chauxville  knew  and  was  known  of  many.  He  had  but 
recently  arrived  from  London.  He  found  himself  called  upon  to 
shake  hands  a  I' anglais  with  this  one  and  that,  giving  all  and 
sundry  his  impressions  of  the  perfidious  Albion  with  a  verve  and 
neatness  truly  French.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other  with  per- 
fect grace  and  savoir-faire,  and  each  change  of  position  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  middle-aged  man  with  upturned  moustache, 
upon  whom  his  movements  were  by  no  means  lost. 

Finally  De  Chauxville  bumped  against  the  object  of  his  quest 
— possibly,  indeed,  the  object  of  his  presence  at  the  Concours 
Hippique.  He  turned  with  a  ready  apology. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  exclaimed.     *  The  very  man  I  was  desiring  to  see.' 

The  individual  known  as  '  ce  Vassili ' — a  term  of  mingled  con- 
tempt and  distrust — bowed  veryjow.  He  was  a  plain  commoner, 
while  his  interlocutor  was  a  baron.  The  knowledge  of  this  was 
subtly  conveyed  in  his  bow. 

'  How  can  I  serve  M.  le  Baron  ?  '  he  inquired  in  a  voice  which 
was  naturally  loud  and  strong,  but  had  been  reduced  by  careful 
training  to  a  tone  inaudible  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 

'  By  following  me  to  the  Cafe  Tantale  in  ten  minutes,'  answered 
De  Chauxville,  passing  on  to  greet  a  lady  who  was  bowing  to  him 
with  the  laboured  grace  of  a  Parisienne. 

Vassili  merely  bowed  and  stood  upright  again.  There  was 
something  in  his  attitude  of  quiet  attention,  of  unobtrusive  scrutiny 
and  retiring  intelligence,  vaguely  suggestive  of  the  police — some- 
thing which  his  friends  refrained  from  mentioning  to  him ;  for 
this  Vassili  was  a  dignified  man,  of  like  susceptibilities  with 
ourselves,  and  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Corps  diplomatique.  What  position  he  occupied  in  that  select 
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corporation  he  never  vouchsafed  to  define.  But  it  was  known 
that  he  enjoyed  considerable  emoluments,  while  he  was  never 
called  upon  to  represent  his  country  or  his  emperor  in  any  official 
capacity.  He  was  attached,  he  said,  to  the  Kussian  Embassy. 
His  enemies  called  him  a  spy;  but  the  world  never  puts  a 
charitable  construction  on  that  of  which  it  has  only  a  partial 
knowledge. 

In  ten  minutes  Claude  de  Chauxville  left  the  Concours  Hippique. 
In  the  Champs  Elysees  he  turned  to  the  left,  up  towards  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne ;  turned  to  the  left  again,  and  took  one  of  the  smaller 
paths  that  lead  to  one  or  other  of  the  sequestered  and  somewhat 
select  cafes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

At  the  Cafe  Tantale — not  in  the  garden,  for  it  was  winter, 
but  in  the  inner  room — he  found  the  man  called  Vassili  consuming 
a  pensive  and  solitary  glass  of  liqueur. 

De  Chauxville  sat  down,  stated  his  requirements  to  the  waiter 
in  a  single  word,  and  offered  his  companion  a  cigarette,  which 
Vassili  accepted  with  the  consciousness  that  it  came  from  a 
coroneted  case. 

'  I  am  rather  thinking  of  visiting  Eussia,'  said  the  Frenchman. 

'  Again/  added  Vassili  in  his  quiet  voice. 

De  Chauxville  looked  up  sharply,  smiled,  and  waved  the  word 
away  with  a  gesture  of  the  fingers  that  held  a  cigarette. 

'  If  you  will — again.' 

'  On  private  affairs  ?  '  inquired  Vassili,  not  so  much,  it  would 
appear,  from  curiosity  as  from  habit.  He  put  the  question  with 
the  assurance  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  know. 

De  Chauxville  nodded  acquiescence  through  the  tobacco  smoke. 

'  The  bane  of  public  men — private  affairs,'  he  said  epigram- 
matically. 

But  the  attache  to  the  Eussian  Embassy  was  either  too  dense 
or  too  clever  to  be  moved  to  a  sympathetic  smile  by  a  cheap 
epigram. 

'  And  M.  le  Baron  wants  a  passport  ? '  he  said,  lapsing  into  the 
useful  third  person,  which  makes  the  French  language  so  much 
more  fitted  to  social  and  diplomatic  purposes  than  is  our  rough 
northern  tongue. 

'  And  more,'  answered  De  Chauxville.  '  I  want  what  you  hate 
parting  with — information.' 

The  man  called  Vassili  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a  little 
smile.  It  was  an  odd  little  smile,  which  fell  over  his  features 
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like  a  mask  and  completely  hid  his  thoughts.  It  was  apparent 
that  Claude  de  Chauxville's  tricks  of  speech  and  manner  fell 
here  on  barren  ground.  The  Frenchman's  epigrams,  his  method 
of  conveying  his  meaning  in  a  non-committing  and  impersonal 
generality,  failed  to  impress  this  hearer.  The  difference  between 
a  Frenchman  and  a  Russian  is  that  the  former  is  amenable  to 
every  outward  influence — the  outer  thing  penetrates.  The  Russian, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  man  who  works  his  thoughts,  as  it  were,  from 
internal  generation  to  external  action.  The  action,  moreover,  is 
demonstrative,  which  makes  the  Russian  different  from  other 
northern  nations  of  an  older  civilisation  and  a  completer  self- 
control. 

'  Then,'  said  Vassili,  '  if  I  understand  Monsieur  le  Baron  aright, 
it  is  a  question  of  private  and  personal  affairs  that  suggests  this 
journey  to  ...  Russia  ? ' 

'  Precisely.' 

'  In  no  sense  a  mission  ? '  suggested  the  other,  sipping  his 
liqueur  thoughtfully. 

'  In  no  sense  a  mission.  I  give  you  a  proof.  I  have  been 
granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  as  you  probably  know.' 

'  Precisely  so,  mo'  cher  Baron.'  Vassili  had  a  habit  of  applying 
to  everyone  the  endearing  epithet,  which  lost  a  consonant  some- 
where in  his  moustache.  '  When  a  military  officer  is  granted  a 
six  months'  leave,  it  is  exactly  then  that  we  watch  him.' 

De  Chauxville  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  deprecation,  possibly 
with  contempt  for  any  system  of  watching. 

6  May  one  call  it  an  affaire  de  cceur  ? '  asked  Vassili  with  his 
grim  smile. 

'  Certainly.  Are  not  all  private  affairs  such,  one  way  or  the 
other  ? ' 

'  And  you  want  a  passport  ? ' 

'  Yes — a  special  one.' 

'  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

Vassili  emptied  his  glass,  drew  in  his  feet,  and  glanced  at  the 
clock. 

'  But  that  is  not  all  I  want,'  said  De  Chauxville. 

'  So  I  perceive.' 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know  of  Prince  Pavlo  Alexis.' 

'Of  Tver?' 

'  Of  Tver.      What  you  know  from  your  point  of  view,  you 
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understand,  my  dear  Vassili.     Nothing  political,  nothing  incrimi- 
nating, nothing  official.     I  only  want  a  few  social  details.' 

Again  the  odd  smile  fell  over  the  dignified  face. 

'  In  case,'  said  Vassili,  rather  slowly,  '  I  should  only  impart  to 
you  stale  news  and  valueless  details  with  which  you  are  already 
acquainted,  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  first  what  you  know — from 
your  point  of  view.' 

'  Certainly,'  answered  De  Chauxville,  with  engaging  frankness. 
'  The  man  I  know  slightly  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Eton  and  Oxford 
turn  out  by  the  dozen.  Well  dressed,  athletic,  silent,  a  thorough 
gentleman — et  voila  tout' 

The  face  of  Vassili  expressed  something  remarkably  like  dis- 
belief. 

'  Ye — es,'  he  said  slowly. 

'  And  you  ?  '  suggested  De  Chauxville. 

'  You  leave  too  much  to  my  imagination,'  said  Vassili.  '  You 
relate  mere  facts — have  you  no  suppositions,  no  questions  in  your 
mind  about  the  man  ? ' 

'  I  want  to  know  what  his  purpose  in  life  may  be.  There  is  a 
purpose — one  sees  it  in  his  face.  I  want  also  to  know  what  he 
does  with  his  spare  time ;  he  must  have  much  to  dispose  of  in 
England.' 

Vassili  nodded,  and  suddenly  launched  into  detail. 

'  Prince  Pavlo  Alexis,'  he  said,  '  is  a  young  man  who  takes  a 
full  and  daring  advantage  of  his  peculiar  position.  He  defies 
many  laws  in  a  quiet  persistent  way  which  impresses  the  smaller 
authorities  and  to  a  certain  extent  paralyses  them.  He  was  in 
the  Charity  League — deeply  implicated.  He  had  a  narrow  escape. 
He  was  pulled  through  by  the  cleverest  man  in  Russia.' 

'  Karl  Steinmetz  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Vassili  behind  the  rigid  smile ;  '  Karl  Stein- 
metz.' 

'  And  that,'  said  De  Chauxville,  watching  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion, 'is  all  you  can  tell  me ? ' 

'  To  be  quite  frank  with  you,'  replied  the  man  who  had  never 
been  quite  frank  in  his  life,  '  that  is  all  I  want  to  tell  you.' 

De  Chauxville  lighted  a  cigarette  with  exaggerated  interest 
in  the  match. 

'  Paul  is  a  friend  of  mine/  he  said  calmly.  '  J  may  be  staying 
at  Osterno  with  him.' 

The  rigid  smile  never  relaxed, 
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'  Not  with  Karl  Steinmetz  on  the  premises,'  said  Vassili 
imperturbably. 

'  The  astute  Mr.  Steinmetz  may  be  removed  to  some  other 
sphere  of  usefulness.  There  is  a  new  spoke  in  his  Teutonic  wheel.' 

'Ah!' 

'  Prince  Paul  is  about  to  marry  .  .  .  the  widow  of  Sydney 
Bamborough.' 

'  Sydney  Bamborough,'  repeated  Vassili  musingly,  with  a  per- 
fect expression  of  innocence  on  his  well-cut  face.  '  I  have  heard 
that  name  before.' 

De  Chauxville  laughed  quietly,  as  if  in  appreciation  of  a 
pretty  trick  which  he  knew  as  well  as  its  performer. 

'  She  is  a  friend  of  mine.' 

The  attache,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  himself,  to  the  Russian 
Embassy  leant  his  arms  on  the  table,  bending  forward  and  bringing 
his  large  fleshy  face  within  a  few  inches  of  De  Chauxville's  keen 
countenance. 

'  That  makes  all  the  difference,'  he  said. 
'  I  thought  it  would,'  answered  De  Chauxville,  meeting  the 
steady  gaze  firmly. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN    A    WINTER    CITY. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  under  snow  is  the  most  picturesque  city  in  the 
world.  The  town  is  at  its  best  when  a  high  wind  has  come  from 
the  north  to  blow  all  the  snow  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Isaac's, 
leaving  that  golden  dome,  in  all  its  brilliancy,  to  gleam  and  flash 
over  the  whitened  sepulchre  of  a  city. 

In  winter  the  Neva  is  a  broad  silent  thoroughfare  between 
the  Vassili  Ostrow  and  the  Admiralty  Gardens.  In  the  winter 
the  pestilential  rattle  of  the  cobble  stones  in  the  side  streets  is  at 
last  silent,  and  the  merry  music  of  sleigh-bells  takes  its  place. 
In  the  winter  the  depressing  damp  of  this  northern  Venice  is 
crystallised  and  harmless. 

On  the  English  Quay  a  tall  narrow  house  stands  looking 
glumly  across  the  river.  It  is  a  suspected  house,  and  watched ; 
for  here  dwelt  Stepan  Lanovitch,  secretary  and  organiser  of  .the 
Charity  League. 

Although  the  outward  appearance  of  the  house  is  uninviting, 
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the  interior  is  warm  and  dainty.  The  odour  of  delicate  hot-house 
plants  is  in  the  slightly  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  apartments. 
It  is  a  Kussian  fancy  to  fill  the  dwelling-rooms  with  delicate,  forced 
foliage  and  bloom.  In  no  country  of  the  world  are  flowers  so 
worshipped,  is  money  so  freely  spent  in  floral  decoration.  There 
is  something  in  the  sight,  and  more  especially  in  the  scent,  of  hot- 
house plants  that  appeals  to  the  complex  siftings  of  three  races 
which  constitute  a  modern  Eussian. 

We,  in  the  modest  self-depreciation  which  is  a  national 
characteristic,  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  and  sometimes  saying, 
that  we  have  all  the  good  points  of  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon 
rolled  satisfactorily  into  one  Anglo-Saxon  whole.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  mixed  races  are  the  best,  and  we  leave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  ours  is  the  only  satisfactory  combination.  Most  of  us 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  others  at  all,  and  very  few  indeed 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  Kussian  of  to-day  is  essentially  a 
modern  outcome  of  a  triple  racial  alliance  of  which  the  best 
component  is  the  Tartar. 

The  modern  Eussian  is  an  interesting  study,  because  he  has 
the  remnant  of  barbaric  tastes,  with  ultra-civilised  facilities  for 
gratifying  the  same.  The  best  part  of  him  comes  from  the  East, 
the  worst  from  Paris. 

The  Countess  Lanovitch  belonged  to  the  school  existing  in 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  the  early  years  of  the  century — the 
school  that  did  not  speak  Eussian  but  only  French,  that  chose  to 
class  the  peasants  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  that  apparently 
expected  the  deluge  to  follow  soon. 

Her  drawing-room,  looking  out  on  to  the  Neva,  was  character- 
istic of  herself.  Camellias  held  the  floral  honours  in  vase  and  pot. 
The  French  novel  ruled  supreme  on  the  side- table.  The  room  was 
too  hot,  the  chairs  were  too  soft,  the  moral  atmosphere  too  lax. 
One  could  tell  that  this  was  the  dwelling-room  of  a  lazy,  self- 
indulgent,  and  probably  ignorant  woman. 

The  Countess  herself  in  nowise  contradicted  this  conclusion. 
She  was  seated  on  a  very  low  chair,  exposing  a  slippered  foot  to 
the  flame  of  a  wood  fire.  She  held  a  magazine  in  her  hand,  and 
yawned  as  she  turned  its  pages.  She  was  not  so  stout  in  person 
as  her  loose  and  somewhat  highly-coloured  cheeks  would  imply. 
Her  eyes  were  dull  and  sleepy.  The  woman  was  an  incarnate  yawn. 

She  looked  up,  turning  lazily  in  her  chair,  to  note  the  dark- 
ening of  the  air  without  the  double  windows. 
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'  Ah  ! '  she  said  aloud  to  herself  in  French.  '  When  will  it  be 
tea-time  ? ' 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  the  bells  of  a  sleigh  suddenly  stopped 
with  a  rattle  beneath  the  window. 

Immediately  the  Countess  rose  and  went  to  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece.  She  arranged  without  enthusiasm  her  straggling 
hair,  and  put  straight  a  lace  cap  which  was  chronically  crooked. 
She  looked  at  her  reflection  pessimistically,  as  well  she  might.  It 
was  the  puffy  red  face  of  a  middle-aged  woman  given  to  petty 
self-indulgence. 

While  she  was  engaged  in  this  discouraging  pastime  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  maid  came  in  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
gained  a  trifling  advantage  by  the  simple  method  of  peeping. 

'  It  is  Monsieur  Steinmetz,  Madame  la  Comtesse.' , 

'  Ah  !     Do  I  look  horrible,  Celestine  ?     I  have  been  asleep.' 

Celestine  was  French,  and  laughed  with  all  the  charm  of  that 
tactful  nation. 

'  How  can  Madame  la  Comtesse  ask  such  a  thing  ?  Madame 
might  be  thirty-five ! ' 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  staff  of  angelic  recorders  have  a 
separate  set  of  ledgers  for  French  people,  with  special  discounts 
attaching  to  pleasant  lies. 

Madame  shook  her  head — and  believed. 

'  Monsieur  Steinmetz  is  even  now  taking  off  his  furs  in  the 
hall,'  said  Celestine,  retiring  towards  the  door. 

'  It  is  well.     We  shall  want  tea.' 

Steinmetz  came  into  the  room  with  an  exaggerated  bow  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  melancholy  eyes. 

'  Figure  to  yourself,  my  dear  Steinmetz,'  said  the  Countess 
vivaciously.  '  Catrina  has  gone  out — on  a  day  like  this.  Mon 
Lieu  !  How  grey,  how  melancholy  ! ' 

'  Without,  yes  !  But  here,  how  different ! '  replied  Steinmetz 
in  French. 

The  Countess  cackled  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

'  Ah  !  you  always  flatter.    What  news  have  you,  bad  character  ?  ' 

Steinmetz  smiled  pensively,  not  so  much  suggesting  the  desire 
to  impart  as  the  intention  to  withhold  that  which  the  lady  called 
news. 

'  I  came  for  yours,  Countess.  You  are  always  amusing — as 
well  as  beautiful,'  he  added,  with  his  mouth  well  controlled  beneath 
the  heavy  moustache. 
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The  Countess  shook  her  head  playfully,  which  had  the  effect  of 
tilting  her  cap  to  one  side. 

'  I !  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  nun.  What 
can  one  do — what  can  one  hear  in  Petersburg  ?  Now  in  Paris  it 
is  different.  But  Catrina  is  so  firm.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that, 
Steinmetz  ?  Catrina's  firmness,  I  mean.  She  wills  a  thing,  and 
her  will  is  like  a  rock.  The  thing  has  to  be  done.  It  does  itself. 
It  comes  to  pass.  Some  people  are  so.  Now  I,  my  dear  Stein- 
metz, only  desire  peace  and  quiet.  So  I  give  in.  I  gave  in  to 
poor  Stepan.  And  now  he  is  exiled.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  firm 
— if  I  had  forbidden  all  this  nonsense  about  charity — it  would  have 
been  different.  And  Stepan  would  have  been  quietly  at  home 
instead  of  in  Tomsk,  is  it,  or  Tobolsk?  I  always  forget  which. 
Well,  Catrina  says  we  must  live  in  Petersburg  this  winter,  and — 
nous  voila ! ' 

Steinmetz  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  commiserating  smile. 
He  took  the  Countess's  troubles  indifferently,  as  do  the  rest  of  us 
when  our  neighbour's  burden  does  not  drag  upon  our  own  shoulders. 
It  suited  him  that  Catrina  should  be  in  Petersburg,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  feelings  of  the  Countess  Lanovitch  had  no  weight 
as  against  the  convenience  of  Karl  Steinmetz. 

'  Ah,  well ! '  he  said,  '  you  must  console  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  Petersburg  is  the  brighter  for  some  of  us.  Who  is 
this — another  visitor  ? ' 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Claude  de  Chauxville  walked 
into  the  room  with  the  easy  grace  that  was  his. 

'  Madame  la  Comtesse,'  he  said,  bowing  over  her  hand. 

Then  he  stood  upright,  and  the  two  men  smiled  grimly  at 
each  other.  Steinmetz  had  thought  that  De  Chauxville  was  in 
London.  The  Frenchman  counted  on  the  other's  duties  to  retain 
him  in  Osterno. 

'  Pleasure ! '  said  De  Chauxville,  shaking  hands. 

4  It  is  mine,'  answered  Steinmetz. 

The  Countess  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile  on  her 
foolish  face. 

'  Ah ! '  she  exclaimed ;  '  how  pleasant  it  is  to  meet  old  friends  ! 
It  is  like  bygone  times.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  again  and  Catrina  came  in. 
In  her  rich  furs  she  looked  almost  pretty. 

She  shook  hands,  eagerly,  with  Steinmetz;  her  deep  eyes 
searched  his  face  with  a  singular,  breathless  scrutiny. 
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'  Where  are  you  from  ? '  she  asked  quickly. 

'  London.' 

'  Catrina,'  broke  in  the  Countess,  '  you  do  not  remember 
Monsieur  de  Chauxville  !  He  nursed  you  when  you  were  a  child.' 

Catrina  turned  and  bowed  to  De  Chauxville. 

'  I  should  have  remembered  you,'  he  said,  '  if  we  had  met 
accidentally.  After  all,  childhood  is  but  a  miniature — is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps,'  answered  Catrina  ;  '  and  when  the  miniature  deve- 
lops it  loses  the  delicacy  which  was  its  chief  charm.' 

She  turned  again  to  Steinmetz,  as  if  desirous  of  continuing  her 
conversation  with  him. 

'  Monsieur  de  Chauxville,  you  surely  have  news  ? '  broke  in  the 
Countess's  cackling  voice.  '  I  have  begged  Monsieur  Steinmetz 
in  vain.  He  says  he  has  none ;  but  is  one  to  believe  so  notorious 
a  bad  character  ? ' 

'  Madame,  it  is  wise  to  believe  only  that  which  is  convenient. 
But  Steinmetz,  I  promise  you,  is  the  soul  of  honour.  What  sort 
of  news  do  you  crave  for  ?  Political,  which  is  dangerous ; 
social,  which  is  scandalous ;  or  Court  news,  which  is  invariably 
false?' 

'  Let  us  have  scandal,  then.' 

'  Ah !  I  must  refer  you  to  the  soul  of  honour.' 

1  Who,'  answered  Steinmetz,  '  in  that  official  capacity  is  neces- 
sarily deaf,  and  in  a  private  capacity  is  naturally  dull.' 

He  was  looking  very  hard  at  De  Chauxville,  as  if  he  were 
attempting  to  make  him  understand  something  which  he  could 
not  say  aloud.  De  Chauxville,  from  carelessness  or  natural  per- 
versity, chose  to  ignore  the  persistent  eyes. 

'  Surely  the  news  is  from  London,'  he  said  lightly ;  '  we  have 
nothing  from  Paris.' 

He  glanced  at  Steinmetz,  who  was  frowning. 
'  I  can  hardly  tell  you  stale  news  that  comes  from  London  via 
Paris,  can  I  ?  '  he  continued. 

Steinmetz  was  tapping  impatiently  on  the  floor  with  his  broad 
boot. 

'  About  whom — about  whom  ? '  cried  the  Countess,  clapping 
her  soft  hands  together. 

'  Well,  about  Prince  Paul,'  said  De  Chauxville,  looking  at 
Steinmetz  with  airy  defiance. 

Steinmetz  moved  a  little.  He  placed  himself  in  front  of 
Catrina,  who  had  suddenly  lost  colour.  She  could  only  see  his 
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broad  back.  The  others  in  the  room  could  not  see  her  at 
all.  She  was  rather  small,  and  Steinmetz  hid  her  as  behind  a 
screen. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said  to  the  Countess,  '  his  marriage.  But  Madame 
the  Countess  assuredly  knows  of  that.' 

'  How  could  she  ?  '  put  in  De  Chauxville. 

'  The  Countess  knew  that  Prince  Paul  was  going  to  be  married,' 
explained  Karl  Steinmetz  very  slowly,  as  if  he  wished  to  give 
someone  time.  'With  such  a  man  as  he,  "  going  to  be"  is  not 
very  far  from  being.' 

'  Then  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  ? '  said  the  Countess  sharply. 

'  Yesterday,'  answered  Steinmetz. 

'  And  you  were  not  there ! '  exclaimed  Countess  Lanovitch,  with 
uplifted  hands. 

'  Since  I  was  here,'  answered  Steinmetz. 

The  Countess  launched  into  a  disquisition  on  the  heinousness 
of  marrying  any  but  a  compatriot.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was 
sharp,  and  the  volume  of  her  words  almost  amounted  to  invective. 
As  Steinmetz  was  obviously  not  listening,  the  lady  imparted  her 
views  to  the  Baron  de  Chauxville. 

Steinmetz  waited  for  some  time,  then  he  turned  slowly 
towards  Catrina  without  actually  looking  at  her. 

'  It  is  dangerous,'  he  said,  '  to  stay  in  this  warm  room  with 
your  furs.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  rather  faintly ;  '  I  will  go  and  take 
them  oft? 

Steinmetz  held  the  door  open  for  her,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  her. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   THIN   END. 

'  BUT  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  why  I  should  not  be  called 
the  Princess  Alexis — there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  title. 
I  presume  you  have  a  right  to  it  ? ' 

Etta  looked  up  from  her  occupation  of  fixing  a  bracelet,  with 
a  little  glance  of  inquiry  towards  her  husband. 

They  had  been  married  a  month.  The  honeymoon — a  short 
one — had  been  passed  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  indeed  a  relation  of 
Etta's  own,  a  Scotch  peer  who  was  not  above  lending  a  shooting- 
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lodge  in  Scotland  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  there  should  be 
some  quid  pro  quo  in  the  future. 

In  answer  Paul  merely  smiled,  affectionately  tolerant  of  her 
bright  sharpness  of  manner.  Your  bright  woman  in  society  is 
apt  to  be  keen  at  home.  What  is  called  vivacity  abroad  may 
easily  degenerate  into  snappiness  by  the  hearth. 

'  I  think  it  is  rather  ridiculous  being  called  plain  Mrs.  Howard- 
Alexis,'  added  Etta,  with  a  pout. 

They  were  going  to  a  ball — the  first  since  their  marriage. 
They  had  just  dined,  and  Paul  had  followed  his  wife  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  took  a  simple-minded  delight  in  her  beauty, 
which  was  of  the  description  that  is  at  its  best  in  a  gorgeous 
setting.  He  stood  looking  at  her,  noting  her  grace,  her  pretty, 
studied  movements.  There  were,  he  reflected,  few  women  more 
beautiful — none,  in  his  own  estimation,  fit  to  compare  with  her. 

She  had  hitherto  been  sweetness  itself  to  him,  enlivening  his 

7  o 

lonely  existence,  shining  suddenly  upon  his  self-contained  nature 
with  a  brilliancy  that  made  him  feel  dull  and  tongue-tied. 

Already,  however,  he  was  beginning  to  discover  certain  small 
differences,  not  so  much  of  opinion  as  of  thought,  between  Etta 
and  himself.  She  attached  an  importance  to  social  function,  to 
social  opinion,  to  social  duties,  which  he  in  no  wise  understood. 
Invitations  were  showered  upon  them.  A  man  who  is  a  prince 
and  prefers  to  drop  the  title  need  not  seek  popularity  in  London. 
The  very  respectable  reader  probably  knows  as  well  as  his  humble 
servant,  the  writer,  that  in  London  there  is  always  a  social  circle 
just  a  little  lower  than  one's  own  which  opens  its  doors  with  noble, 
disinterested  hospitality,  and  is  prepared  to  lick  the  blacking 
from  any  famous  boot. 

These  invitations  Etta  accepted  eagerly.  Some  women  hold 
it  little  short  of  a  crime  to  refuse  an  invitation,  and  go  through 
life  regretting  that  there  is  only  one  evening  to  each  day.  To 
Paul  these  calls  were  nothing  new.  His  secretary  had  hitherto 
drawn  a  handsome  salary  for  doing  little  more  than  refuse 
such. 

It  was  in  Etta's  nature  to  be  somewhat  carried  away  by  glitter. 
A  great  ball-room,  brilliant  illumination,  music,  flowers,  and 
diamonds  had  an  effect  upon  her  which  she  enjoyed  in  anticipa- 
tion. Her  eyes  gleamed  brightly  on  reading  the  mere  card  of 
invitation.  Some  dull  and  self-contained  men  are  only  to  be 
roused  by  the  clatter  and  whirl  of  a  battlefield,  and  this  stirs 
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them  into  brilliancy,  changing  them  to  new  men.  Etta,  always 
brilliant,  always  bright,  exceeded  herself  on  her  battlefield — a 
great  social  function. 

Since  their  marriage  she  had  never  been  so  beautiful,  her 
eyes  had  never  been  so  sparkling,  her  colour  so  brilliant  as  at  this 
moment  when  she  asked  her  husband  to  let  her  use  her  title. 
Hers  was  the  beauty  that  blooms  not  for  one  man  alone,  but  for 
the  multitude ;  that  feeds  not  on  the  love  of  one,  but  on  the 
admiration  of  many.  The  murmur  of  the  man  in  the  street  who 
turned  and  stared  into  her  carriage  was  more  than  the  devotion 
of  her  husband. 

'  A  foreign  title,'  answered  Paul,  '  is  nothing  in  England.  I 
soon  found  that  out  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity.  It  was  impossible 
there.  I  dropped  it,  and  I  have  never  taken  it  up  again.' 

'  Yes,  you  old  stupid,  and  you  have  never  taken  the  place 
you  are  entitled  to  in  consequence.' 

'  What  place  ?     May  I  button  that  ? ' 

'  Thanks.' 

She  held  out  her  arm  while  he,  with  fingers  much  too  large  for 
such  dainty  work,  buttoned  her  glove. 

'  The  place  in  society,'  she  answered. 

'  Oh  !  does  that  matter  ?     I  never  thought  of  it.' 

'  Of  course  it  matters,'  answered  the  lady,  with  an  astonished 
little  laugh.  (It  is  wonderful  what  an  importance  we  attach  to 
that  which  has  been  dearly  won.)  '  Of  course  it  matters,'  answered 
Etta ;  '  more  than — well,  more  than  anything.' 

'  But  the  position  that  depends  upon  a  foreign  title  cannot  be 
of  much  value,'  said  the  pupil  of  Karl  Steinmetz. 

Etta  shook  her  pretty  head  reflectively. 

'  Of  course,'  she  answered,  '  money  makes  a  position  of  its 
own,  and  everybody  knows  that  you  are  a  prince ;  but  it  would  be 
nicer,  with  the  servants  and  everybody,  to  be  a  princess.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  it,'  said  Paul. 

'  Then  there  is  some  reason  for  it,'  answered  his  wife,  looking 
at  him  sharply. 

'  Yes,  there  is.' 

'Ah!' 

'  The  reason  is  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  very  title 
you  wish  to  wear.' 

The  lady  smiled,  a  little  scornfully  perhaps. 

'  Oh !     Your  grubby  old  peasants,  I  suppose,'  she  said. 
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'  Yes.  You  remember,  Etta,  what  I  told  you  before  we  were 
married — about  the  people,  I  mean  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  answered  Etta,  glancing  at  the  clock  "and  hiding  a 
little  yawn  behind  her  fan. 

'  I  did  not  tell  you  all,'  went  on  Paul,  '  partly  because  it  was 
inexpedient,  partly  because  I  feared  that  it  might  bore  you.  I 
only  told  you  that  I  was  vaguely  interested  in  the  peasants,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  be  gradually 
educated  into  a  greater  self-respect,  a  greater  regard  for  cleanli- 
ness and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'Yes,  dear.  I  remember,'  answered  Etta,  listlessly  contem- 
plating her  gloved  hands. 

'  Well,  I  have  not  contented  myself  with  thinking  this  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  have  tried  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Steinmetz  and  I  have  lived  at  Osterno  six  months  of  the  year  on 
purpose  to  organise  matters  on  the  estate.  I  was  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the — Charity  League ' 

Etta  dropped  her  fan  with  a  clatter  into  the  fender. 
'  Oh !  I  hope  it  is  not  broken,'  she  gasped,  with  a  singular 
breathlessness. 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  replied  Paul,  picking  up  the  fan  and 
returning  it  to  her.  '  Why,  you  look  quite  white  !  What  does  it 
matter  if  it  is  broken  ?  You  have  others.' 

'  Yes,  but '    Etta  paused,  opening  the  fan  and  examining 

the  sticks  so  closely  that  her  face  was  hidden  by  the  feathers. 
'  Yes,  but  I  like  this  one.     What  is  the  Charity  League,  dear  ?  ' 

'  It  was  a  large  organisation  got  up  by  the  hereditary  nobles 
of  Russia  to  educate  the  people  and  better  their  circumstances  by 
discriminate  charity.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  kept  secret,  as  the 
bureaucracy  is  against  any  attempt  to  civilise  the  people — against 
education  or  the  dissemination  of  news.  The  thing  was  organised. 
We  were  just  getting  to  work  when  someone  stole  the  papers  of 
the  League  from  the  house  of  Count  Stepan  Lanovitch  and  sold 
them  to  the  Government.  The  whole  thing  was  broken  up; 
Lanovitch  and  others  were  exiled.  I  bolted  home,  and  Steinmetz 
faced  the  storm  alone  in  Osterno.  He  was  too  clever  for  them,  and 
nothing  was  brought  home  to  us.  But  you  will  understand  that 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  avoid  any  notoriety,  to  live  as  quietly  and 
privately  as  possible.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  ;  but ' 

'  But  what  ? ' 
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'  You  can  never  go  back  to  Kussia,'  said  Etta  slowly,  feeling 
her  ground  as  it  were. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  can.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  I  want  to  go 
back  this  winter.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done.  And  I  want  you 
to  come  with  me.' 

'  No,  Paul.  No,  no !  I  couldn't  do  that,'  cried  Etta,  with 
a  ring  of  horror  in  her  voice,  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  her 
peaceful  and  luxurious  surroundings. 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  the  man,  who  had  never  known  fear. 

'  Oh,  I  should  be  afraid.     I  couldn't.     I  hate  Kussia.' 

'  But  you  don't  know  it.' 

'  No,'  answered  Etta,  turning  away  and  busying  herself  with 
her  long  silken  train.  '  No,  of  course  not.  Only  Petersburg,  I 
mean.  But  I  have  heard  what  it  is.  So  cold  and  dismal  and 
miserable.  I  feel  the  cold  so  horribly.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Riviera  this  winter.  I  really  think,  Paul,  you  are  asking  me  too 
much.' 

'  I  am  only  asking  a  proof  that  you  care  for  me.' 

Etta  gave  a  little  laugh — a  nervous  laugh  with  no  mirth 
in  it. 

'  A  proof!  But  that  is  so  bourgeois  and  unnecessary.  Haven't 
you  proof  enough,  since  I  am  your  wife  ? ' 

Paul  looked  at  her  without  any  sign  of  yielding.  His  attitude, 
his  whole  being,  was  expressive  of  that  immovability  of  pur- 
pose which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  her  by  his  quiet 
manner.  Steinmetz  knew  of  the  mental  barrier  within  this  Anglo- 
Russian  soul,  against  which  prayer  and  argument  were  alike 
unavailing.  The  German  had  run  against  it  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  their  joint  labours,  and  had  invariably  given  way  at 
once. 

Etta  looked  at  him.  The  colour  was  coming  back  to  her  face 
in  patches.  There  was  something  unsteady  in  her  eyes — some- 
thing suggesting  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  daunted 
by  a  man.  It  was  not  Paul's  speech,  but  his  silence  that  alarmed 
her.  She  felt  that  trivial  arguments,  small  feminine  reasons,  were 
without  weight. 

'  Now  that  you  are  married,'  she  said,  '  I  do  not  think  you  have 
any  right  to  risk  your  life  and  your  position  for  a  fad.' 

'  I  have  done  it  with  impunity  for  the  last  two  or  three  years/ 
he  answered.  '  With  ordinary  precautions  the  risk  is  small.  I 
have  begun  the  thing  now  ;  I  must  go  on  with  it.' 
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'  But  the  country  is  not  safe  for  us — for  you.' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  is,'  answered  Paul.     '  As  safe  as  ever  it  has  been.' 

Etta  paused.  She  turned  round  and  looked  into  the  fire.  He 
could  not  see  her  face. 

'  Then  the  Ch — Charity  League  is  forgotten  ?  '  she  said. 
r '  No,'  answered  her  husband  quietly.     '  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
until  we  have  found  out  who  sold  us  to  the  Government.' 

Etta's  lips  moved  in  a  singular  way.  She  drew  them  in  and 
held  them  with  her  teeth.  For  a  moment  her  beautiful  face  wore 
a  hunted  expression  of  fear. 

'  What  will  you  gain  by  that  ? '  she  asked  evenly. 

*  I  ?  Oh,  nothing.  I  do  not  care  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
there  are  some  people  who  want  the  man — very  much.' 

Etta  drew  in  a  long  deep  breath. 

'  I  will  go  to  Osterno  with  you,  if  you  like,'  she  said.  '  Only 
— only  I  must  have  Maggie  with  me.' 

'  Yes,  if  you  like,'  answered  Paul  in  some  surprise. 

The  clock  struck  ten,  and  Etta's  eyes  recovered  their  bright- 
ness. Woman-like,  she  lived  for  the  present.  The  responsibility 
of  the  future  is  essentially  a  man's  affair.  The  present  contained 
a  ball,  and  it  was  only  in  the  future  that  Osterno  and  Eussia  had 
to  be  faced.  Let  us  also  give  Etta  Alexis  her  due.  She  was 
almost  fearless.  It  is  permissible  to  the  bravest  to  be  startled. 
She  was  now  quite  collected.  The  even,  delicate  colour  had  re- 
turned to  her  face. 

'  Maggie  is  such  a  splendid  companion,'  she  said  lightly.  '  She 
is  so  easy  to  please.  I  think  she  would  come  if  you  asked  her, 
Paul.' 

'  If  you  want  her,  I  shall  ask  her  of  course ;  but  it  may 
hinder  us  a  little.  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  help  us — with 
the  women,  you  know.' 

There  was  a  queer  little  smile  on  Etta's  face — a  smile,  one 
might  have  thought,  of  contempt. 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  she  said.  '  It  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  do  good 
with  one's  money.' 

Paul  looked  at  her  in  his  slow,  grave  way,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  knew  that  his  wife  was  cleverer  and  brighter  than  himself. 
He  was  simple  enough  to  think  that  this  superiority  of  intellect 
might  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  peasants  of  Osterno. 

'  It  is  not  a  bad  place,'  he  said — '  a  very  fine  castle,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Before  I  came  away  I  gave  orders  for  your 
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rooms  to  be  done  up.  I  should  like  everything  to  be  nice  for 
you.' 

'  I  know  you  would,  dear,'  she  answered,  glancing  at  the  clock. 
(The  carriage  was  ordered  for  a  quarter  past  ten.)  '  But  I  sup- 
pose,' she  went  on,  '  that,  socially  speaking,  we  shall  be  rather 
isolated.  Our  neighbours  are  few  and  far  between.' 

'  The  nearest,'  said  Paul  quietly,  '  are  the  Lanovitches.' 

'Who?' 

( The  Lanovitches.     Do  you  know  them  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not,'  answered  Etta  sharply.  '  But  I  seem  to  know 
the  name.  Were  there  any  in  St.  Petersburg  ?  ' 

6  The  same  people,'  answered  Paul ;  '  Count  Stepan  Lanovitch.' 

Etta  was  looking  at  her  husband  with  her  bright  smile.  It 
was  a  little  too  bright,  perhaps.  Her  eyes  had  a  gleam  in  them. 
She  was  conscious  of  being  beautifully  dressed,  conscious  of  her 
own  matchless  beauty,  almost  dauntless,  like  a  very  strong  man 
armed. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  am  a  model  wife,'  she  said,  '  to  give  in  meekly 
to  your  tyranny ;  to  go  and  bury  myself  in  the  heart  of  Kussia 

in  the  middle  of  winter By  the  way,  we  must  buy  some  furs  ; 

that  will  be  rather  exciting.  But  you  must  not  expect  me  to  be 
very  intimate  with  your  Kussian  friends.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  like  Eussians' — she  went  towards  him,  laying  her  two 
hands  gently  on  his  broad  breast  and  looking  up  at  him — '  not 
quite  sure — especially  Kussian  princes  who  bully  their  wives.  You 
may  kiss  me,  however,  but  be  very  careful.  Now  I  must  go  and 
finish  dressing.  We  shall  be  late  as  it  is.' 

She  gathered  together  her  fan  and  gloves,  for  she  had  petu- 
lantly dragged  off  a  pair  which  did  not  fit. 

'  And  you  will  ask  Maggie  to  come  with  us  ? '  she  said. 

He  held  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out,  gravely  polite  even 
to  his  wife — this  old-fashioned  man. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  ;  '  but  why  do  you  want  me  to  ask  her  ? ' 

'  Because  I  want  her  to  come.' 


(To  le  continued.) 
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THE  BACKWATER   OF  LIFE. 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

IT  is  a  strange  feeling  to  one  who  has  been  immersed  in  affairs, 
and  as  it  were  in  the  mid-stream  of  what  we  call  Life,  to  find 
oneself  in  its  Backwater :  crippled  and  helpless,  but  still  able  to 
see  through  the  osiers  on  the  island  between  us  what  is  passing 
along  the  river — the  passenger  vessels,  and  the  pleasure  boats — and 
to  hear  faintly  the  voices  and  the  laughter,  and  the  strong  lan- 
guage mellowed  by  distance,  from  the  slow-moving  barges.  The 
Backwater  has  its  good  points ;  the  stream  is  clear,  the  autumn 
woods  that  overhang  the  hither  bank  are  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
the  plunging  of  the  weir,  where  all  things  end,  has  a  welcome 
sound  when  the  moon  shines  out  and  floods  the  scene  with  silver. 
Sometimes  on  darker  nights  its  roar  is  menacing,  but  after  a  while 
the  sinister  sound  is  lost  and  it  changes  to  a  deep  solemnity  :  then 
we  wonder,  as  we  listen,  not  without  fear,  as  to  what  may  be  upon 
the  other  side  of  it.  No  one  who  has  once  been  carried  over  it 
can  come  back  again.  There  is  the  Mainstream,  the  Backwater, 
and  the  Weir,  and  there  ends  the  Eiver  of  Life. 

Many  of  us  never  reach  the  Backwater,  our  journey  being  cut 
short  abruptly  ;  and  few  of  us  wish  to  reach  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
shock  to  exchange  sound  for  silence,  action  for  immobility.  We, 
who  thought  ourselves  so  strong,  cannot  at  first  resist  a  bitter 
sense  of  humiliation  at  being  reduced  to  dependence  upon  others. 
There  are  three  ways  of  reaching  the  Backwater — by  illness,  by 
poverty,  and  by  disgrace — but  in  the  last  case  many  prefer  the 
weir.  Some  persons,  tired  for  the  time  of  the  stress  and  strain 
of  existence,  express  the  desire  that  they  could  escape  from  it, 
and  be  sheltered  and  serene  (as  they  term  it)  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing,  when  they  come 
to  experience  it,  from  what  they  imagine  it  to  be,  and  very 
different  also  is  the  going  into  retirement  of  one's  own  will 
and  being  seized  by  the  rough  hands  of  Fate  and  laid  upon 
the  shelf. 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  nonsense  written,  chiefly  by  doctors 
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who  have  their  reasons  for  being  upon  good  terms  with  her,  about 
'kindly  Nature.'  Nature,  like  many  other  folk,  can,  when  in 
good  humour,  be  kind  enough ;  but  she  is  also  capable  of  great 
cruelties,  which  she  inflicts  with  no  enjoyment  to  herself  indeed, 
but  with  the  most  absolute  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  Her  character,  for  all  her  smiles  and  superficial  attrac- 
tion, is  that  of  the  genial  tavern  brawler  who,  after  grievously  ill- 
using  his  boon  companion,  takes  him  home  and  tends  him,  whereat 
all  the  neighbours  exclaim  :  '  How  tender  are  his  ministrations  ! ' 
but  they  forget  that  it  was  he  who  caused  the  patient  to  be  in 
want  of  healing.  She  does  but  pick  you  up — and  not  always  that 
— after  she  has  knocked  you  down.  To  speak  of  her  in  this  fashion 
will  doubtless  appear  shocking  to  most  people,  but  on  the  Backwater 
we  speak  as  we  find.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities — I  do  not  say 
the  advantages — of  our  position  that  things  seem  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  look  to  be,  and  very,  very  far,  alas  !  from  what  we  wish 
them  to  be.  That  Nature  should  be  '  so  careful  of  the  Type ' 
is  no  doubt  a  reflection  consolatory  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
but  we  cannot  all  be  philosophers,  and  it  must  be  owned  she  is 
strangely  reckless  of  the  Compositor.  If  one  has  owed  her  some- 
thing in  the  past,  we  of  the  Backwater  are  by  this  time  quits 
with  her. 

There  is  another  thing,  among  many,  on  which  we  who  are 
'  laid  by '  find  ourselves  in  disagreement  with  the  general  voice. 
A  great  writer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  a  very 
old  and  feeble  man,  the  aspiration,  'Heaven  keep  my  memory 
green  ! '  It  is  a  comfort  to  him  to  remember  his  youth ;  and  this 
view  is  almost  universally  accepted.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the 
view  of  us  who  live — or  let  us  rather  say  exist — on  the  Backwater. 
We  agree  rather  with  the  poet  who  tells  us  that  '  a  sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrows  is  remembering  happier  things.' 

We  think  of  the  far  back  time  when  with  strong  and  supple 
arms  we  paddled  our  own  canoe  upon  the  river,  with  companions 
full  of  the  high  spirits  of  youth.  How  we  '  put  our  backs  into  it ' 
as  we  made  the  banks  fleet  by  and  enjoyed  our  blameless 
victories  : 

Ah,  youth,  for  years  full  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  you  and  I  were  one, 

sings  the  poet,  but  we  did  not  ourselves  know  it.  We  were  too 
happy  to  be  aware  of  our  happiness.  We  were  unconscious,  as 
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'  o'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands '  we  took  our  way,  of  our  like- 
ness to  Those  trim  skiffs  unknown  of  yore 

On  winding  lake  or  river  wide, 
That  need  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  heed  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide. 

But  in  this  body  '  that  does  us  grievous  wrong ?  we  remember  that 
it  was  so,  with  unspeakable  sorrow.  Some  tell  us  that  we  have 
had  our  day,  and  should  be  content.  Perhaps  we  should  be  so, 
but  it  is  cold  comfort.  Others  say,  '  Think  how  many  of  your 
fellow-creatures  are  worse  off.'  What  a  text  for  Christian  souls  to 
preach  on !  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  our  reflections  to 
remember  that  this  is  the  case ;  to  know  that  so  many  like  our- 
selves are  crying,  '  Lord,  help  us  ! '  and  waiting,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
in  vain  for  His  reply.  It  is  said  in  Holy  Writ  that  '  sorrow  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning ' ;  that  is  not 
our  case,  but  the  contrary.  The  '  dead  unhappy  night '  is  not  so 
sad  for  us  as  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn,  when  we  recognise  that 
another  weary  day,  all  emptied  of  delight,  is  awaiting  us.  '  Oh, 
Lord,  how  long ! '  is  then  our  bitter  cry.  It  is  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  happiness  of  others  should  always 
make  a  good  man  happy ;  but  even  when,  as  heaven  knows,  there 
is  no  envy  and  no  grudge,  one  cannot  but  feel  the  sense  of 
contrast. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  trial  is  to  watch  the  lovers  as  they  drop 
down  the  stream  in  their  light  skiff,  the  boy  leaning  forward  upon 
his  oars  to  gaze  the  better  at  his  fair  companion,  and  she  with 
down-drooped  eyes,  but  a  smile  that  proclaims  her  consciousness 
of  his  scrutiny,  hangs  one  little  hand  in  the  water  and  watches 
it  escape  through  her  fingers.  The  time  has  come  and  gone  long 
ago  wherein  we  ought  to  have  been  content  '  to  go  wooing  in  our 
boys ' ;  but  that  love-making  by  proxy,  with  the  fruition  for  others, 
was  never,  as  history  tells  us,  a  very  welcome  proceeding.  And 
now,  the  remembrance  of  what  was  once  so  bright  and  sweet  and 
fair,  the  parting  and  the  meeting,  the  glance  that  was  mirrored 
in  a  flash  from  loving  eyes,  the  tell-tale  pressure  of  the  gentle 
hand,  the  stolen  kiss  so  tenderly  forgiven,  is  of  all  remembrances 
the  most  intolerable.  Selfish  ?  Yes ;  do  not  suppose  that  self, 
though  different  indeed  from  what  it  used  to  be,  with  no  bravery 
of  pretence  about  it,  querulous,  degraded,  does  not  still  cling  to 
us  :  it  is  only  to  be  washed  away  by  the  cleansing  waters  of  the 
weir.  Yet,  after  all,  we  have  no  envy,  nor  would  we  deprive  our 
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fellow-creatures  of  a  single  pleasure  if  we  could.  It  is  the 
sense  of  loss,  irremediable  and  complete,  that  causes  our  despair. 
It  will  be  shocking  to  many  persons  (who  are  still  alive  and  in  the 
world,  however,  and  can  follow  the  pursuits  they  love)  to  learn 
that  such  views  are  entertained  by  individuals  in  our  position. 
We  are  generally  depicted  as  being  philosophic  or  resigned,  just 
as  the  blind  (Grod  help  them  !)  are  always  described  as  '  cheerful ' ; 
I  do  not  know  on  whose  account  this  hypocrisy  is  maintained. 

Alas  I  we  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  others  should  take  a 
brighter  view  of  our  condition.  Just  (again)  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  who  are  seen  at  their  best  in  company,  and  strive  to  hide 
their  sad  deficiency  from  those  who  visit  them,  so  when  our  friends 
come  to  see  us,  we  put  on  our  best  looks,  and  draw  on  our  little 
store  of  smiles  to  welcome  them ;  and  they  give  a  good  report  of 
us  to  our  acquaintances  ('  bright  and  cheery  as  ever,  I  do  assure 
you '),  and  never  guess  that  when  they  have  gone  the  curtain  falls, 
and  our  darkness  is  deeper  than  ever. 

These  visits  of  our  friends  are  at  once  the  cause  of  our  joy  and 
of  our  sorrow.  It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered  after  social  death. 
Our  most  tender  reflection  is  the  thought  that  when  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  it,  not  even  the  reciprocity  of  geniality,  these  dear 
kind  folks  leave  their  business  or  their  pleasure,  and  look  in  upon 
us,  day  after  day.  The  Backwater  is  not  a  lively  scene.  It  is 
always  in  the  shadow  projected  by  the  platform  above  the  weir, 
and  the  noise  of  the  falling  waters  is  very  melancholy  ;  yet  these 
good  souls  do  not  desert  us.  Nay,  there  is  something  in  our 
condition  that  touches  them  in  quite  a  remarkable  manner.  Even 
those  who,  when  we  were  among  them,  were  mere  acquaintances 
develop  the  most  friendly  feeling,  and  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
previous  ignorance  of  its  existence.  To  '  kindly  Nature,'  as  she 
is  called  by  those  who  have  experienced  only  her  good  offices,  we 
have,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  but  little  to  be  thankful  for  ;  it  is 
to  men  and  women  that  our  feebly  beating  hearts  go  forth  in 
unspeakable  gratitude.  There  is  one — one — consolation  in  our 
miserable  lot,  that  it  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  immea- 
surable goodness  of  Humanity.  Let  the  divines  say  what  they 
will  of  those  who  have  been  made  after  the  image  of  their  Creator  j 
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let  them  heap  upon  them  all  the  faults  of  their  fallen  nature ;  let 
the  cynics  aver  that  what  seems  good  in  them  is  only  another 
form  of  selfishness  :  we  on  the  Backwater  have  good  cause  to  know 
that  these  traducers  lie.  Oh,  Love  that  cherishes  its  object  when 
all  that  makes  it  lovely  has  departed,  that  prefers  to  possess  it 
useless  as  a  broken  toy  rather  than  to  lose  it,  that  slaves  for  it  and 
sacrifices  its  all  to  give  it  daily  comfort,  that  holds  all  menial 
offices  as  gracious  opportunities  for  mitigation  of  discomfort  and 
of  pain ;  we  know  you  now  as  we  have  never  known  you  before. 
Oh,  Friendship,  whose  smile  has  been  always  dear  to  us,  but  of  the 
greatness  of  whose  fond  and  faithful  heart  we  have  never  guessed, 
forgive  us  for  our  former  ignorance.  If  even  there  be  no  heaven 
hereafter,  there  are  angels  here.  Alas  !  though  our  gratitude  can 
be  told,  it  can  never  be  shown.  There  are  two  words  that  ring  in 
our  ears  far  more  sorrowfully  than  the  warning  of  the  weir :  '  Too 
late  !  Too  late ! '  We  are  as  dead  men,  though  (thanks  to  these 
angelic  visitors)  not  '  out  of  mind.'  We  think,  if  a  miracle  were 
worked  and  we  could  '  get  about  again,'  that  we  should  spend  the 
remainder  of  our  lives  in  striving  to  repay  them,  in  doing  the  like 
kind  offices  we  have  received  from  them  to  others  in  the  same 
sad  case  as  ourselves.  There  is  no  harm  in  having  such  thoughts, 
and,  alas  !  no  good. 

News  is  brought  us  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world — in 
politics,  in  literature,  and  in  social  life.  It  interests  us  very 
much,  but  in  quite  a  different  fashion  from  the  old  one.  We  are 
no  longer  actors  but  spectators,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  an 
immense  distance  from  the  stage.  The  performances  are,  as  it 
were,  in  another  planet.  Our  visitors,  with  tender  instinct,  select 
only  such  topics  as  are  agreeable  to  us,  and  strive  to  conceal  from 
us  the  reason — that  we  are  too  weak  for  opposition.  But,  alas ! 
we  know  the  reason  very  well.  A  certain  morbid  sensitiveness 
takes  the  place  of  intelligence  with  us,  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
unsuspected.  They  are  unaware — as,  indeed,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise? — that  their  lightest  remarks  sometimes  distress  us. 
They  forget  when  they  praise  the  weather  that  we  shall  never 
more  feel  the  sunshine,  nor  breathe  the  fresh  air,  nor  put  foot  to 
the  ground  again.  Again,  in  their  wish  to  cheer  us,  they  profess 
to  see  some  improvement  in  our  condition,  which  in  fact  never 
takes  place.  The  best  that  happens  is  that  the  change  for  the 
worse,  which  is  continuous,  is  imperceptible.  Ordinary  invalids 
have  their  «  good  days.'  With  us  on  the  Backwater  it  is  not  so ; 
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there  are  only  days  that  are  less  bad  than  the  other's.  What  is 
worse  than  all,  some  good  folks  think  to  raise  our  spirits  by  the 
reflection  that  we  may  live  for  months,  and  even  years,  longer. 
Because  they  are  in  love  with  life  themselves,  they  think  that, 
though  in  some  less  degree  perhaps,  it  is  dear  to  us  also ;  they 
cannot  conceive  a  state  of  existence  in  which  one's  chief  hope  and 
constant  prayer  are  to  get  it  ended.  Others,  from  equally  kind 
motives,  find  another  ground  of  congratulation  in  the  fact  that, 
though  the  nearness  of  the  Weir  is  evident,  we  are  not  moved  by 
it.  They  do  not  understand  that  one  of  the  saddest  conditions  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  be  reduced — not  from  faith,  but  from 
pain  and  weariness — is  no  longer  to  fear  the  Shadow  feared  of  man. 
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BY  A  SON   Otf  THE   MAKSHES. 

'  Hoo—Hoo — hoo — hoo — Hoo — e — Hoo — hoo — Hoo — hoo'  shouts 
out  our  old  friend  the  brown  owl,  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  great 
trees  that  surround  us,  for  this  is  his  own  special  domain.  Moonlight 
is  beautiful  at  all  times  and  seasons,  but  when  a  large  wood,  free 
from  stunted  undergrowth,  is  lit  up  by  the  soft  light  of  a  full  moon, 
a  network  of  light  and  shade  is  seen  above  and  below  that  could 
not  be  seen  elsewhere,  for  the  light  creeps  along  the  interlaced 
branches  looking  like  silver  and  ebony.  Before  you  have  fully 
made  out  the  fitness  of  this  comparison  to  your  satisfaction,  some 
of  the  huge  silver  beeches  coine  in  the  range  of  light.  The 
shadows  from  the  limbs  and  branches  above  chequer  the  boles, 
creep  down  them,  and  over  the  carpet  of  fallen  leaves ;  shadows 
softly  moving ;  at  one  time  broken  up,  then  for  a  short  space 
they  are  massed,  to  break  again,  and  scatter  themselves  in  all 
directions.  Where  some  of  the  trees  have  fallen,  leaving  gaps 
and  open  spaces  below,  bright  blue- green  patches  show,  about 
which  dark  grey  dots  are  astir.  These  are  rabbits  feeding  on 
the  short  tender  grass ;  for  nothing  is  left  bare  long ;  directly 
through  some  natural  accident  a  larger  growth  ceases  to  exist, 
a  smaller  one  of  a  very  different  nature  is  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  it. 

Old  woods,  when  leafless,  if  the  moon  is  high  up  and  bright 
over  all,  provide  a  series  of  ever-changing  pictures.  Nothing, 
you  fancy,  could  surpass  that  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  but  the 
light  shifts  on,  and,  if  possible,  another  picture  is  presented  more 
beautiful  than  the  one  that  has  gone.  That  owl's  hooting  is 
about  all  you  are  likely  to  hear,  and  he  will  not  shout  to  the  moon 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  his  mate  will  join  him  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  far  away  from  his  sleeping  quarters.  And  now  the 
hooter  has  flighted,  and  not  even  a  wood-mouse  rustles  the  dry 
crisp  leaves  which  are  so  thickly  gathered  under  the  trees.  From 
a  distant  farm  the  shrill  crow  of  a  rooster  is  heard  with  startling 
clearness.  If  Reynard  is  about  and  is  sharp  set  for  his  late 
dinner,  probably  he  will  canter  off  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
crowing  proceeds,  whilst  at  the  same  time  his  sensitive  nose  and 
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fine  ears  will  inform  him  if  any  creature  is  handy  for  him  to 
interview  as  tie  travels  along.  Predaceous  creatures  have  to  work 
hard  at  times  for  their  food,  for,  if  they  are  gifted  with  organs  of 
destruction,  those  that  they  prey  on  are  equally  gifted  with  the 
organs  of  self-preservation. 

The  soft  light  fades  slowly,  lights  and  shadows  mingle  for  a 
brief  space,  and  then  the  woods  are  one  great  mass  of  shadow, 
and  we  pass,  as  quietly  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  up  the  main 
ride  that  runs  through  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  stringent 
rules  to  be  observed,  if  you  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  yourself  and 
other  people,  move  as  quietly  as  you  can  when  studying  nature 
at  night.  Avoid  all  farms  and  lonely  houses  as  you  would  the 
plague,  for  large  dogs  of  a  courageous  breed  are  the  guardians  of 
the  night  there,  and  they  are  loose.  Quite  apart  from  this,  a 
footstep  on  any  road  at  night  will  cause  dogs  to  challenge,  and 
thus  disturb  their  masters.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  go  out 
in  the  wilds  at  night  where  you  will  not  have  any  company  but 
your  own. 

It  is  moonlight  on  the  waters,  a  summer  sea  as  they  call  it, 
just  enough  to  send  the  craft  along  in  a  smooth  fashion  towards 
port,  for  the  small  fleet  of  boats  is  homeward  bound  from  open 
water.  Not  even  the  curlew's  whistle  is  to  be  heard,  for  these 
birds  have  not  left  their  moorland  haunts  yet  to  visit  the  tide. 
There  is  no  sound  but  the  lip  and  lap  of  the  waters  round  the 
piles  at  the  base  of  the  long  sea  wall  that  winds  and  twists  like 
some  monstrous  form,  and  vanishes  in  the  distance.  The  marsh- 
lands that  the  wall  protects  show  as  one  vast  flat  of  silver-grey, 
obscured  in  places  by  floating  fogs  from  stagnant  lagoons. 

But  seawards  all  is  bright  and  fair ;  small  patches  of  light 
show  about  the  size  of  a  table-cover,  and  the  water  where  those 
patches  show  is  one  long  line  of  molten  silver.  The  fleet  is 
making  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  creek.  To  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  locality  of  this  network  of  waterways,  as  dangerous  now 
as  it  was  in  the  past,  it  all  looks  like  open  water,  but  there  are 
sudden  bends  where  great  arms  of  the  sea  rush  up,  miles  inland, 
to  the  safe  harbours  of  fishing  towns. 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  you  can  hear  sounds  on  the  water,  or 
borne  on  it  at  night.  As  we  have  made  for  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  creek,  the  boats  will  pass  in  comparatively  near  to  us. 
Here  they  come,  six  of  them,  one  after  the  other,  their  usual  style 
of  entering  the  creek,  for  obvious  reasons.  A  voice  on  board  the 
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leading  boat,  one  that  I  know  well,  strikes  up  in  a  *  shanty 
catch,'  one  that  is  too  old  for  us  to  get  at  the  date  of— 

Oh,  the  herring  loves  the  bright  moon- light, 
And  the  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredger's  song 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kind. 

The  song  proceeds  from  old  Craft's  son ;  he  is  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  on  making  port  on  the  harbour  tide. 

The  boat  passes  on,  the  others  follow  silently ;  five  have  gone 
round  the  bend,  the  sixth  has  not  reached  the  creek. 

Some  one  on  board  of  her  is  singing,  or  rather  wailing  out  like 
a  sprat  loon,  '  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water.'  It  is  old  Piper  Owlet 
crooning  to  himself  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  over  the  moonlight 
and  the  ripple  of  the  tide.  This  and  '  The  Isle  of  St.  Helena ' 
were  Piper's  favourite  songs — in  fact,  the  only  songs  he  knew.  '  St. 
Helena'  was  looked  upon  by  all  of  us  as  a  special  treat ;  as  he  was 
wont  to  observe,  it  consarned  the  nation;  he  could  not  often  be 
coaxed  to  sing  it.  When  the  old  boy  did  consent  to  give  it  you 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop;  As  to  his  face,  well,  it  was  grave 
beyond  conception,  and  the  best  of  it  was,  a  good  sound  moral,  as 
Piper  said,  was  tacked  on  to  the  end  on  it.  In  his  best  days  he 
no  doubt  owned  a  good  tenor  voice,  but  this  had  got  out  of  gear  a 
bit,  and  Piper  now  wailed  rather  than  sang.  For  all  that,  none 
were  listened  to  with  more  attention  or  more  respect  than  he ; 
there  was  something  pathetic  about  both  the  songs  and  the  singer. 

As  old  songs  are  passing  away,  I  will  give  our  readers  the  first 
and  last  verse  of  '  St.  Helena,'  as  Piper  rendered  them  : — 

Now  Napoleon's  away  from  all  wars  and  all  fighting, 
He's  gone  to  a  place  that  he  ne'er  can  delight  in  ; 
He  may  sigh  to  the  winds  that  sweep  the  wild  billows 
As  he  looks  out  o'er  the  seas  that  surround  St.  Helena. 

The  last  verse  contained  the  moral : — 

Now  all  you  of  high  estate  cast  aside  all  ambition, 
Or  by  some  decree  of  fate  it  may  change  your  condition, 
Be  steadfast  in  time,  for  what's  to  come  you  know  not, 
Or  your  fate  may  be  like  his  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena. 

A  faulty  composition,  yet  to  our  minds  well  suited  to  the  wailing 
voice  of  the  singer,  and  it  always  pleased  those  who  listened  to 
him  so  intently.  Time  and  place  have  much  to  do  with  the  fitness 
of  things.  The  wild  scream  of  the  curlew  would  be  sadly  out  of 
place  in  the  woodlands ;  but  on  the  beach,  with  the  lap  of  the 
tide  for  accompaniment,  it  is  in  thorough  harmony. 
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Sometimes  when  shadows  pass,  in  ever-varying  fashion,  in  the 
moonlight  we  think  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  us  like 
shadows,  and  it  seems  almost  yesterday  that  we  hailed  each  other 
on  the  foreshore  and  by  the  tide. 

The  moon  is  shining  bright  and  clear ;  dark  masses  of  cloud 
roll  up  from  the  west,  but  they  have  not  yet  got  high  enough  to 
pass  in  front  of  her.  What  a  glorious  sight  old  Holmbury  is  by 
moonlight,  with  vast  portions  of  the  weald  below  in  deep  shadow  ! 
Who  could  do  full  justice  to  its  beauties,  the  fir  woods,  and  the 
tracts  of  heather  ?  Glade  after  glade  shows  as  you  wander  along 
over  the  soft  green  turf,  lit  up  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  There 
is  colour  here,  even  by  moonlight ;  subdued  in  tone  it  is,  but 
still  colour.  The  fir  woods  are  deep  purple-grey.  As  to  the 
heather,  it  looks  like  a  vast  series  of  carpets  spread  out  in  all 
directions — the  deepest  madder-brown  heightened  by  the  turquoise 
green  of  the  grass  rides,  where  the  light  falls  direct  on  them,  and 
the  glistening  of  the  stone  heaps  and  sandy  paths. 

To  the  left  of  us  the  hill  of  Leith,  looming  out  high  up  from 
the  vale  below ;  on  the  right,  Ewhurst  and  the  extensive  range 
beyond,  running  down  towards  the  -west.  It  is  a  vast  picture  in 
monochrome,  lit  up  by  silvery  lights ;  not  a  fern  owl  churrs,  not 
a  beetle  goes  droning  by,  for  the  clouds  are  getting  higher,  and 
they  are  heavily  charged  with  rain.  But  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  shower,  just  enough  to  bead  the  cover  and  cause  the  bramble 
leaves  to  glitter,  the  clouds  pass  over,  and  the  moon  is,  as  the 
children  sing,  as  bright  as  day.  Let  us  stand  quite  still  to  let 
the  scent  of  the  cool  earth  reach  us,  and  the  odour  from  the  firs, 
heather,  grass,  and  ferns,  with  much  more  that  is  hidden  from 
your  sight.  Life  is  in  the  air  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  life 
of  the  hills  and  the  woods,  the  life  of  a  summer's  night  that  has  no 
real  darkness,  showing  some  of  Nature's  workings  so  plainly  that 
those  '  who  run  may  read.' 

Moonlight  on  the  sands,  and  floating  mists  that  wander  about 
high  up,  veiling  the  moon's  brightness  for  a  time,  as  if  huge 
curtains  of  gauze  had  been  drawn  in  front  of  her.  A  capful  of 
wind  up  aloft  drives  the  mist  clouds  away.  Then  the  sands  and 
the  waters  show  out  as  one  vast  white  plain.  Very  beautiful  it 
looks  ;  but  it  is  a  treacherous  beauty,  for  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  quicksands  that  boil  and  bubble  at  every  tide.  That  dark 
streak  lit  up  by  a  flash  is  a  cut  in  the  sands  where  the  water  has 
Already  forced  itself.  If  you  could  stand  there  and  look  at  it, 
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you  would  see  the  water  rushing  down  that  cut  like  a  mill  race. 
Live  sands  are  there.  Marks  exist  on  all  these  live  sands,  showing 
where  you  can  travel  in  comparative  safety ;  but  you  must  know 
them  well,  or  woe  betide  you  ! 

Getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  thin  line  of  stakes,  driven  deep 
down  in  the  solid  part  of  the  sands,  simply  means  being  washed 
up  dead  by-and-bye.  It  is  not  on  the  surface  that  the  sands  boil 
and  bubble,  but  below,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  it  you  are 
ankle-deep.  On  either  side  all  pools  show  for  a  moment  and 
vanish  again.  The  tide  is  forcing  its  way  through  the  sands. 
Knee-deep  at  times,  you  squelch  through  sand  and  water  to  gain 
the  stake-line,  and  well  for  you  if  the  right  side  has  been  gained. 
Even  then  the  shore  has  to  be  made  at  top  speed.  You  might 
think  that  if  a  fowler  was  a  good  swimmer,  surely,  if  the  worst 
came,  he  could  swim  ashore  on  the  tide.  He  might  do  this  if  the 
set  of  the  inshore  current  did  not  exist ;  but  it  does,  a  belt  of  it 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  this  rushes  and  whirls  at  terrific 
speed  along  the  shore-line,  finally  turning  out  to  sea,  banking  up 
the  sand-bar  with  its  silt. 

The  strongest  swimmer  in  that  set  of  the  tide  would  be  washed 
away  like  a  feather  from  a  gull.  E?en  seals  and  fish  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  these  tide  races.  I  have  watched  small  fishing- 
craft  for  hours,  under  certain  tidal  influences,  feeling  their  way  up 
the  tortuous  channels ;  to  all  appearance  it  is  open  water,  but  a 
deviation  on  either  side  of  little  more  than  six  feet  meant  ground- 
ing and  the  loss  of  the  catch.  Hideous  death-traps  they  look 
when  the  tide  is  out,  and  that  is  just  what  they  really  are ;  like 
steep  railway-cuttings,  with  water  at  the  bottom  in  place  of  rails. 
I  have  been  down  some  of  them  in  a  boat  and  swum  over  others. 
But  sometimes  sharks  have  been  captured  there.  They  had 
followed  the  teeming  shoals  of  various  fish  ;  one  followed  a  shoal 
up  a  narrow  creek  and  got  stranded.  If  you  would  know  what 
manner  of  a  sea- monster  can  visit  our  shores,  go  to  the  South 
Kensington  Natural  History  Museum,  and  look  at  the  great  shark 
there  which  was  taken  off  Shanklin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Far 
more  was  heard  about  them  in  the  past  than  there  is  at  present. 
The  shark  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox  and  as  ferocious  as  a  tiger,  but 
the  great  one  alluded  to  above  is  harmless  where  men  are  con- 
cerned, though  gruesome  to  look  at. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  a  perfect  Babel  of  voices  from  the  fowl, 
pull  in  a  skiff  just  off  a  sand-flat  when  they  are  feeding  by  moon- 
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light,  about  one  hour  before  the  tide  makes  in.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  see  much,  for  if  thousands  shoot  over  the  flat  surface 
they  only  look  like  a  smoke-cloud  rushing  along.  But  you  will 
have  something  to  remember.  Never  take  a  gun  out  in  the  skiff 
with  you,  lest  you  be  tempted  to  fire  towards  shore,  where  the 
noise  comes  from,  and  might  kill  some  fowler  stretched  out  for  a 
big  shot,  with  his  head  only  raised  close  to  the  tide.  Also  remember, 
if  you  are  out  for  observation,  to  keep  far  enough  out  in  your  skiff, 
or  some  one  firing  from  the  shore  seawards  may  kill  or  at  least 
seriously  wound  you. 

Moonlight,  the  soft  full  radiance  of  the  harvest  moon,  falls  on 
a  peaceful  Grod's  Acre  on  one  of  our  Surrey  hills.  So  bright  is  it 
that  we  can  read  the  records  of  the  departed  on  the  tombstones. 
The  old  tower  with  its  shingled  spire  glistens  in  the  light  that 
plays  and  lingers  around  the  quaint  porch,  touching  here  and 
there,  until  at  last  a  flood  of  light  falls  on  the  flagstones  of  the 
porch,  silently  showing  the  old  oak  door,  iron-clamped  and  nail- 
studded,  that  guards  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Grod.  . 

There,  where  old  and  young  alike  rest  in  peace  until  the  dawn 
of  the  hereafter,  on  one  stone  full  in  the  light  we  read  : — 

'  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

All  the  pleasure  of  living,  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  dis- 
appointments and  bitterness  of  heart  will  soon  be  over.  This 
is  a  strange  life,  this  life  of  ours  ;  for  if  a  man  can  barely  know 
himself,  search  himself  as  he  will,  it  is  surely  rashness  on  his  part 
to  judge  others.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  things  we  shall 
perhaps  know  when  all  that  is  mortal  of  us  rests  in  peace  there 
under  the  moonlight. 
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AUTHOR  OF  '  THE   POISON   OF  ASPS.' 

BOOK   V.— Continued, 
CHAPTER    VI. 

Hopes  die. 

NEARLY  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  gone  by,  and  the  rain  was 
at  last  beginning  to  fall  in  large,  intermittent  drops.  Waveney 
was  standing  at  the  door,  watching  the  play  of  the  lightning.  It 
was  almost  dark ;  the  twilight,  deepened  by  the  murkiness  of  the 
storm,  was  fast  passing  into  night.  The  rattling  crash  of  the 
thunder  was  near  and  frequent.  Away  up  in.  the  wood  he  could 
see  through  the  gloom  the  trees  bowing  and  quivering  in  the 
wind,  and  a  wail,  like  a  sound  of  pain,  seemed  to  be  borne  from 
them  across  the  storm.  The  air  was  full  of  strange  noises,  and 
from  time  to  time  strange  lights  seemed  to  glance  from  the  sky 
and  touch  the  hissing  waters  of  the  canal,  burnishing  them  with 
an  eerie  splendour.  At  moments  the  rustle  of  the  reeds  grew 
almost  articulate,  while  voices  appeared  to  rise  from  the  grass, 
and  invisible  storm-spirits  to  laugh  and  revel  round  the  cottage. 
And  then  would  come  a  momentary  lull,  when  the  creaking  of  an 
outhouse  door,  lost  in  the  previous  turmoil,  was  the  only  sound 
which  the  ear  caught,  and  a  feeling  of  awe,  greater  than  even  the 
storm  itself  could  inspire,  stole  over  and  held  the  senses.  At  last 
the  rain  poured  down,  torrent-like  in  its  fury ;  and  Waveney, 
having  closed  the  door,  returned  to  the  little  room  where  tea  was 
being  made  ready. 

A  glowing  wood  fire  was  burning  in  a  small  grate  between 
wide  hobs  under  the  opening  of  a  capacious  chimney.  The  table 
was  spread  with  a  rough  white  cloth  and  such  humble  dainties  as 
a  somewhat  limited  larder  could  afford.  China  figures,  faded 
photographs  in  frames,  a  couple  of  highly-coloured  grocers' 
almanacs,  and  a  bank  of  flower-pots  in  the  window,  were  the 
parlour's  principal  adornments,  the  Windsor  chairs  which  stood 
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on  the  tiled  floor  where  the  widths  of  Dutch  rcarpet  ended  giving 
it  an  uncomfortably  polished  air  of  disuse.  The  atmosphere, 
which,  like  that  of  most  closed  rooms,  was  a  trifle  musty,  was  being 
changed  by  the  fire,  to  which  the  old  woman  was  devoting  her- 
self— an  old  woman  of  some  sixty  or  more  years,  with  happy  old 
eyes,  a  face  in  which  the  bright  contentment  of  a  second  summer 
gladdened  the  autumnal  furrows,  and  the  comfortable  name  of 
Perry.  A  white  mob  cap  covered  her  grey  hair,  giving  her  an 
appearance  that  suggested  responsibility  and  wisdom. 

1 1  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  us  without  your 
shelter,'  said  Waveney,  as  he  drew  Maggie  towards  the  table.  *  It 
is  an  awful  storm.' 

'  Why,  it's  a  storm  as  one  wouldn't  like  to  turn  a  dog  out  in, 
let  alone  a  human  being,'  said  Mrs.  Perry  feelingly. 

'  And  it  is  hardly  the  time  of  year  for  thunder-storms  either.' 

'  We  don't  often  get  'em  as  early  by  a  month  or  so ;  not  but 
what  I  hev  known  'em  a  deal  earlier ;  and  I  can  remember  one  as 
come — well,  it  must  be  some  years  ago  now — just  about  Christmas 

time.  I  could  tell  all  day  it  was  coming  by  the  way  the  pig Oh, 

gracious  goodness  !  what's  that  ?  It  must  be  the  window  busted 
open.' 

The  wind  had  burst  open  the  window,  and  a  rush  of  air  came 
in  that  tossed  up  the  blind  and  blew  the  flames  away  from  the 
candles.  But  the  window  having  been  secured,  and  the  blind  put 
back  in  its  place,  the  conversation  was  resumed,  though  without 
further  reference  to  the  presumably  prophetic  pig. 

'  How  far  is  it  to  Smeltington  ? '   Waveney  inquired  presently. 

'  The  best  part  o'  five  mile.' 

'  By  the  road  ? ' 

'  No ;  it's  more  by  the  road.  It's  the  best  part  o'  five  mile  by 
the  canal.' 

1  And  how  far  is  it  to  Disley  ? ' 

'  Not  above  two  mile,  or  two  mile  an'  a  quarter.  How  it  do 
rain!  It's  like  to  be  a  second  deluge.  It  do  seem  hard  as  it 
should  come  the  night  as  my  old  man  's  away.' 

'  I  suppose  Disley  is  the  nearest  village  ?  ' 

'  We  reckon  G-uestling  nearer  than  Disley.  Gruestling  is  just 
upon  a  mile  an'  a  half.  I'll  take  that  bottle,'  she  broke  off,  a 
vinegar  bottle  standing  by  one  of  the  candles  having  caught  her 
eye,  '  and  get  some  fresh.  It's  stood  and  got  mothery.  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  when  I  put  it  out.  But  there,'  she  soliloquised 
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as   she  went  from  the  room,   'I've   got   a  head — and   so   has 
a  pin.' 

Maggie  rose  from  the  table,  and,  going  into  the  little  passage, 
opened  the  outer  door  to  look  at  the  night.  A  vivid  flash  that 
seemed  to  glance  close  before  her  drove  her  back  a  pace  or  two 
into  the  passage,  and  forced  her  to  hide  her  dazzled  eyes  in  her 
hands.  Uncovering  them,  she  looked  out  again  at  the  storm. 
The  fury  of  the  wind  scattered  the  rain,  at  one  moment  flinging 
it  in  a  dense,  heavy  gust  against  the  cottage,  and  the  next 
catching  it  like  a  whirlwind  and  making  it  circle  and  eddy,  as  if, 
jealous  of  its  presence,  it  would  toss  it  back  to  the  clouds.  A 
branch  of  a  poplar  that  grew  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
house  was  brought  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
the  groans  of  the  labouring  trees  that  mingled  with  the  hiss  of 
the  canal  in  a  kind  of  wild  storm  chorus.  By-and-by  her  eyes 
became  riveted  on  the  tossing  waters  not  ten  yards  before  her.  It 
must  have  been  that  the  lightning  had  dazzled  her  sight,  for  it 
presently  appeared  to  her  as  if  they  had  parted,  and  having 
gathered  themselves  up  into  sheer  black  walls,  had  formed  a  pit 
of  immense  depth ;  and  though  she  had  not  moved  from  the  door, 
she  felt  that  she  was  looking  down  into  it,  and  it  was  full  of  a 
strange  light.  Then — how  she  could  not  tell — she  was  beginning 
to  descend  when  she  saw  that  the  waters  at  the  top  were  about  to 
fall,  and  in  a  moment  must  inevitably  close  over  her,  and  .  .  . 

'  Come  in,  dearest,  do.  The  lightning  has  blinded  you.  I 
believe  you  would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not  caught  you.'  And 
Waveney  shut  the  door,  and  led  her  back  to  the  lighted  room. 

She  was  very  pale  ;  it  was  some  moments  before  she  could  speak. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  ? '  she  asked  hoarsely. 

'  We  cannot  go  yet.  It  is  impossible  to  face  such  a  storm  as 
this.' 

'  But  it  may  last  hours.     What  time  is  it  now  ?  ' 

Waveney  took  out  his  watch.  '  It  has  stopped  ! '  he  exclaimed. 
'  But  by  the  clock  in  the  corner  it  is  a  quarter  to  eight.' 

'  A  quarter  to  eight !  No,  it  cannot  be  so  late.  It  was  broad 
daylight  when  we  came  here.' 

'  But  remember,  the  days  are  lengthening.  It  was  late  when 
we  left  your  house  ;  we  were  sitting  a  long  time  on  the  tree  ;  we 
have  been  here  now  at  least — 

'  Yes,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ? '  she  repeated  impatiently, 
interrupting  him. 
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'  Well,  dearest,  what  can  we  do  ?  We  must  wait  till  the  storm 
has  abated.  It  may  not  last  more  than  an  hour,  but  even  if  it 
lasts  another  two  we  shall  still  be  back  in  Smeltington  well  before 
midnight.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  hire  a  carriage  of 
some  kind  at  Ghiestling.  It  will  be  too  late  to  get  a  train.  Come, 
Maggie  dear,'  he  said,  more  tenderly,  drawing  her  to  him,  '  don't 
bother  about  it.  What  does  it  matter  when  you  get  home  ?  Let 
us  make  the  most  of  these  passing  moments.  Let  us — begin  to 
be  happy,  shall  we  ? ' 

She  made  no  answer.     She  was  looking  before  her  into  the  fire. 

'  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you,'  he  went  on.  '  I  have  made 
several  plans  for  the  future,  and  I  want  to  talk  them  over  with 
you.  I  think  we  must  go  abroad,  to  begin  with — just  for  a  time, 
you  know.  You  won't  mind  that  ?  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
idea  to  spend  the  summer  in  Normandy.  I  know  a  little  retreat 
which  will  give  us  seclusion,  and  at  the  same  time  is  fairly  acces- 
sible. There  will  be  a  good  deal  to  arrange  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far  away.  .  .  .  Ah,  dearest,' 
he  broke  off,  '  you  have  made  me  so  happy.  And  happiness  has 
not  come  much  my  way  of  late.  Let  us  get  our  plans  made  as 
soon  as  possible ;  I  am  horribly  impatient  to  begin  our  new  life.' 
And  he  would  have  kissed  her,  but  she  turned  away  her  face. 

The  brightness  faded  suddenly  from  his.  This  little  act  of 
hers  chilled  him.  He  scanned  her  features.  She  kept  her  eyes  upon 
the  fire.  But  for  that  movement  of  evasion  he  could  have  fancied 
she  was  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

'  Maggie  ? '  he  asked. 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  whispered. 

She  kept  her  face  turned  from  him.  He  would  have  taken 
her  in  his  arms,  and  drawn  some  answer  from  her,  if  at  that 
moment  he  had  not  heard  the  footstep  of  their  hostess  in  the  passage. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  hev  kep'  you  waiting,  sir,  and  you,  miss Why, 

if  you  hevn't  both  done ! '  she  exclaimed  in  the  injured  tone  of 
one  whose  hospitality  has  been  neglected.  '  You  hadn't  ought  to 
starve  for  a  storm  no  more  nor  you  should  for  a  cold.  They  do 
say  "  Starve  a  fever,"  but  I'm  like  my  old  pig,  I  don't  hold  with 
starving  for  nothing  myself,  except  it  be  for  want  of  victuals, 
though  there  are  plenty  o'  them  as  does,  and  some  on  'em  only  to 
put  it  on  their  backs.  But  you  aren't  looking  very  grand,  miss. 
Is  there  nothing  I  can  get  for  you  ?  I  have  a  bottle  of  red-currant 
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wine  by  me,  my  own  make,  and  I'd  open  it  with  pleasure,  and 
make  a  little  warm,  with  a  piece  of  dry  toast :  maybe  the  storm's 
upset  you.' 

'  No ;  no,  thank  you,'  she  said.  '  I  am  quite  well :  at  least, 
my  head  aches  ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  thunder.' 

'  Well,  if  you  really  won't,  and  if  you  and  the  gentleman  won't 
take  anything  more,  I'll  clear  away,  for  heving  the  things  about 
do  clutter  up  a  small  room  so.  And  another  log  wouldn't  be 
amiss,  for  one  feels  to  want  a  bit  of  fire  a  night  like  this.  I'll 
fetch  the  brush  and  sweep  up  a  bit ;  and  I  hope  you  and  the 
gentleman  '11  make  yourselves  comfortable  and  at  home  like.' 

Waveney  and  Maggie  thanked  her,  and  she  began  to  move 
about  them,  accompanying  her  work  with  much  conversation. 
When  the  table  was  at  last  cleared,  another  log  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  the  hearth  tidied,  she  left  them  to  themselves,  while  she 
washed  up  and  put  away  the  tea-things. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  moments.  A  great  dread  was 
stealing  over  Waveney.  Whether  he  would  or  not,  he  felt  that 
the  meaning  of  her  silence  was  being  borne  in  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  shut  it  out,  to  put  it  away ;  but  he  tried  to  no  pur- 
pose. And  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  she  had  repented,  had 
changed  her  mind :  that  she  would  not  go  with  him,  that  he  had 
lost  her. 

In  a  moment  his  old  life  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him.  He 
was  back  again  in  the  old  joyless  existence.  He  was  looking  back 
upon  it  as  it  had  been  ;  he  could  see  what  the  future  would  be ; 
even  the  recollection  of  many  dreary  little  details  obtruded  itself 
upon  him.  On  no  account  would  he  appeal  to  her  for  the  truth. 
He  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  had  it.  The  battle  would  have  to 
be  fought  out  again — he  knew  it ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
begin  the  struggle  to-night. 

'  I  think  I  shall  have  another  look  at  the  weather,'  he  said, 
rising  as  he  spoke. 

If  he  could  have  seen  the  look  in  her  face  when  he  had  left 
her !  Was  it  despair  ?  Was  it  infinite  sorrow  for  the  pain  she 
must  give  him  ?  Or  was  there  something  in  it  that  told  of  even 
more  than  despair  ?  Whatever  it  was,  if  he  could  but  have  seen 
it,  he  would  most  surely  not  have  left  her  that  night. 

When  he  came  back,  that  expression  had  left  her  face. 

'  I  think,'  he  said,  '  it  is  not  quite  so  tempestuous.' 

'No?' 
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'  No  ;  the  wind  is  certainly  less  violent.  Will  you  come  and 
look  out  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  no,'  she  cried  quickly,  shuddering  perceptibly. 

'  Let  me  stir  the  fire.  You  are  cold,  dear,'  he  said,  raising 
the  log  a  little  to  make  a  blaze. 

'  The  storm  has  made  it  cold,  hasn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  very,'  and  he  stirred  the  fire  again. 

'  I  thought  it  had,'  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  The  thought  came  to  him  that 
something  more  might  be  passing  in  her  mind  than  he  suspected. 
But  the  thought  left  him ;  he  returned  to  his  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth. 

The  tick  of  the  big  clock  in  the  corner,  the  constant  soughing 
of  the  voiceless  wind,  the  beat  of  the  rain  in  fitful  gusts  against 
the  casement,  the  noise  of  the  fire  as  the  log  sank  in  the  embers 
— these  were  the  only  sounds. 

Presently  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Perry,  to  whom  Waveney 
insisted  upon  restoring  her  own  seat  in  the  corner,  and  took  him- 
self the  chair  which  she  placed  for  him  between  Maggie  and  herself. 

'  My  old  man's  gone  to  nuss  a  sick  friend  of  hisn  down  at  the 
lockhouse  yonder,'  indicating  the  direction  with  a  jerk  of  her 
knitting-needles,  volunteered  the  loquacious  old  lady.  '  His 
brother  hev  been  nussing  of  him,  but  he's  got  knocked  up  wi' 
setting  up  wi'  him  and  getting  no  rest,  so  my  old  man's  gone  to 
take  his  place.  I  say  his  wife's  sister  should  hev  gone  and  took 
care  of  him — her  as  has  married  John  Birkett  who  keeps  the 
Greyhound,  that's  the  inn  at  Gruestling.  But  I  don't  think  they 
hev  ever  been  over  good  friends — not  even  at  the  first.' 

'  I  suppose  the  man  has  lost  his  wife,  then  ? '  said  Waveney, 
wishing  to  be  civil. 

She  paused  a  moment.     '  You  mean  dead  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  She  may  be  for  aught  I  know  :  that's  mostly  how  it  ends. 
No  good  never  comes  on  it.' 

Another  pause. 

'  I'll  allow  she  had  a  deal  to  put  up  wi'  from  him,  but  a  woman 
never  does  no  good  by  running  away  from  her  duty.' 

Waveney  waited  for  a  little  fuller  explanation. 

'  They  do  say  as  it  is  the  drink  that  is  the  cause  of  his  illness. 
It's  certain  they'd  hev  been  a  good  deal  better  off  than  what  they 
was  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  drink.  You  may  say  as  he's  ruined 
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the  home  since  he's  took  to  it.     And  that  was  why  she  left  him  ; 
though,  contrairy-like,  it  was  a  brewer's  man  as  she  went  off  with.' 

'  If  her  husband  ruined  her  home,  don't  you  think  she  had 
some  excuse  ? ' 

'  I've  never  knowed  a  woman  do  any  good  by  running  away 
from  her  husband,  nor  a  husband  by  running  away  from  his  wife, 
yet.  All  as  ever  I've  knowed  do  it  hev  come  to  certain  misery  in 
the  end.  Supposing  all  the  husbands  and  wives  as  don't  get  on 
was  to  separate  when  they  thought  proper,  there'd  be  a  pretty 
state  o'  things  !  And  if  it's  right  for  one,  why  ain't  it  right  for  all  ? ' 

'  Your  marriage  has  been  a  happy  one  ?  '  Waveney  suggested. 

'  Yes,  thank  God  !  it  hev.  Though  we've  had  our  troubles 
like  the  rest.' 

Maggie  had  been  sitting  very  still.  Whether  she  had  been 
listening  to  what  had  been  said,  Waveney  could  scarcely  tell.  She 
had  shown  no  sign  of  interest.  Now,  suddenly  rousing,  she  asked, 
'  How  far  is  the  lock  from  here  ? ' 

'  Just  upon  a  mile,  we  reckon  it.  It's  the  big  lock  where  the 
barges  goes  through  to  the  river.' 

'  But  the  canal  doesn't  end  there  ? '  said  Waveney. 

'  No ;  that  go  right  on  into  the  next  county,  and  further  too. 
The  lock  is  on  a  branch  like,  about  a  quarter  o'  a  mile  long,  which 
runs  from  the  canal  to  the  river,  do  you  see  ?  The  house  where 
the  man  lives  stands  at  the  canal  end  o'  the  lock.  It's  a  lonely 
place — lonelier  even  than  this.  But  to  go  to  it  you  couldn't  miss 
it ;  you've  only  got  to  keep  straight  along  the  towing-path,  going 
from  Smeltington.' 

Maggie's  ashy  features  turned  a  shade  paler. 

No  one  spoke  again  for  some  minutes.  The  knitting-needles 
clicked  a  cheerful  accompaniment  to  the  tick  of  the  big  clock  in 
the  corner,  and  the  rustle  of  the  wind,  now  less  turbulent,  round 
the  house. 

Then,  after  a  good  deal  of  wheezing  and  panting,  as  if  it  had 
as  much  difficulty  in  getting  its  strike  as  an  asthmatical  person 
his  breath,  the  old  clock  in  the  corner  with  solemn  deliberation 
struck  nine,  and  it  was  many  seconds  before  the  echo  of  that  great 
effort  had  quite  passed  away.  Waveney  went  once  more  to  look 
at  the  weather. 

'  Excuse  me,  miss,  but  you  do  look  very  poorly,'  said  the  old 
woman,  with  motherly  solicitude.  '  I'm  sure  you  don't  ought  to 
walk  back  all  that  way.' 
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'  I  don't  feel  very  well.     I  am  tired/ 

'  There,  now  !  Let  me  make  you  a  little  drop  o'  my  wine  warm, 
and  a  little  bit  o'  dry  toast  to  eat  wi'  it,  shall  I  ? '  she  asked, 
coaxingly.  '  It'll  warm  and  comfort  you.  I  expect  you're  upset 
wi'  the  storm,  that's  what  it  is.' 

'  Thank  you ;  I  think  I  should  like  it  now.' 

'  And  look  ye  here,  miss,  I've  a  spare  room  upstairs,  and  I've 
got  a  pair  of  sheets  ready  aired — why,  I'd  pop  'em  on  the  bed 
directly,  and  with  pleasure,  if  you'd  condescend  to  stay  the  night. 
I'm  sure  you  don't  look  fit  to  walk.' 

'  Have  you  a  room  to  spare  ? '  Maggie  asked. 

'  Yes,  miss,  I  hev.' 

'  Then  I  will  stay,'  she  said  decisively. 

Mrs.  Perry's  pleasant  old  face  brightened.  '  That's  right,  miss, 
and  I'm  sure  I'll  do  my  best  to  make  you  comfortable  all  I  can. 
The  gentleman  '11  tell  your  friends  as  he's  left  you  safe,  and  I 
dare  say  be  so  good  as  to  come  for  you  in  the  morning — wouldn't 
you  now,  sir  ? '  she  asked,  Waveney  having  come  back  into  the 
room. 

'Do  you  mean  to  remain  the  night?'  he  said,  turning  to 
Maggie. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  she  answered,  and  again  he 
detected  something  in  her  manner  which  made  him  uneasy. 

'  Yes ;  I  have  decided  to  stay  the  night,'  she  said  firmly.  '  I 
don't  feel  well  enough  to  walk  home.' 

'  But  we  were  not  going  to  walk — at  least,  not  further  than 
the  nearest  place  at  which  we  could  get  some  kind  of  vehicle. 
Where  would  that  be  ?  '  he  inquired,  turning  to  Mrs.  Perry. 

'  You  could  get  a  trap  at  the  Greyhound,  I  expect.' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  could  walk  so  far  as  that  ?  It  is  still  a 
wild  night,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  has  been.  If  we ' 

'  No,  no,'  she  insisted,  interrupting  him.     '  I  must  stay.' 

'  You  mean,  you  don't  feel  well  enough  to  walk  even  so  far  as 
that  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  that's  what  I  mean.' 

Waveney  felt  that  his  uneasiness  was  increasing. 

'  I  do  think  the  lady  would  be  a  good  deal  best  where  she  is,' 
put  in  Mrs.  Perry.  '  I'm  sure  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  make  her  com- 
fortable, and  you'll  tell  her  friends  as ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  that,'  he  said. 

What  should  he  do  ? 
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He  had  become  very  reluctant  to  leave  her.  Yet  if  she  wished 
to  remain — if  she  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  return  with  him — 
what  could  he  do  ?  She  certainly  looked  very  weak  and  ill. 

'I  can't  think  but  what  you  would  do  best  to  leave  her 
with  me,'  pleaded  Mrs.  Perry  once  more.  '  She  do  look  so  very 
poorly.' 

'  Shall  I  fetch  a  doctor  ? '  he  asked. 

Maggie  was  standing  by  the  table.  She  came  to  Waveney, 
and,  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said  softly,  '  You  know  I  don't 
want  a  doctor.  All  I  need  is  a  little  rest.  I  am  very  tired  :  that 
is  all.  Now,  you  will  go  back  to  Smeltington  soon,  won't  you  ? 
How  far  is  it  ? — five  miles  ? ' 

'  But  if  I  am  to  come  in  the  morning Why,  dearest,  you 

are  trembling  like  a  leaf.' 

'  I'll  get  that  wine  warmed,'  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  old 
woman,  bustling  out  of  the  room  as  she  said  it. 

'  Don't  come  for  me  in  the  morning,'  she  muttered  in  a  hoarse, 
hollow  voice,  moving  from  him. 

'  Not  come  for  you  ?  Why  shouldn't  I?  I  have  decided  to 
try  the  hospitality  of  the  Greyhound — three  miles  and  a  half  saved 
such  a  night  as  this  are  worth  considering — and  why  shouldn't  we 
return  to  Smeltington  together  ? ' 

'  Don't  come,  I  say.' 

*  But  why  not  ? '   he  asked  faintly.     '  Good  God !  are  we  to 
part  so  soon  ? '  he  thought. 

With  a  tray  in  one  hand,  and  a  kettle  in  the  other,  their 
hostess  bustled  back  into  the  room.  '  There,  it'll  soon  bile,'  she 
said,  putting  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  '  and  it'll  do  you  good.  It's 
something  warm  and  comforting  as  you  want.' 

*  They  will  be  able  to  take  me  in  at  the  Greyhound,  I  suppose?' 
he  asked. 

'  You're  going  there,  sir,  for  the  night  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  They'll  be  able  to  take  you  in,  and  Mrs.  Birkett  '11  make  you 
comfortable,  too.' 

'  Which  will  be  my  nearest  way  ? ' 

'  You  keep  straight  along  the  towing-path  going  from  Smelt- 
ington, the  same  as  if  you  was  going  to  the  lock,  and  in  about 
half  a  mile  you'll  come  to  a  bridge.  You  don't  cross,  but  you  turn 
up  to  the  right,  and  the  road  '11  take  you  straight  to  the  village. 
The  Greyhound  is  one  o'  the  first  houses  you  come  to.' 
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Waveney  thanked  her.  She  offered  him  an  overcoat  of  her 
husband's,  which  he  accepted.  She  went  into  the  passage  to 
fetch  it. 

Maggie  was  standing  by  the  fire  with  her  face  turned  from  him. 

'  (rood-night,  dearest,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  without  answering. 

'  Shall  I  come  for  you  in  the  morning  ? '  he  asked,  uneasily. 

With  a  piteous  cry  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
pressed  him  passionately  to  her,  the  homely  glow  of  the  firelight 
falling  about  her  head  as  the  rays  of  the  sunlight  had  fallen  some 
hours  before.  '  Mine,  mine  ! '  she  murmured  under  her  breath  ; 
'  mine  to  the  end.' 

Then  suddenly  she  released  him — even  pushed  him  from  her — • 
and,  without  another  word,  turned  away. 

The  old  woman  followed  Waveney  to  the  door.  She  looked 
after  him  till  his  figure  was  swallowed  by  the  darkness ;  then,  having 
shut  and  bolted  the  door,  returned  to  Maggie,  who  was  sitting  once 
more  by  the  fireside. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

A  person  of  less  courage — that  is,  of  less  constitution — will  answer  as  the 
heroine  does,  giving  way  to  fate,  to  conventionalism,  to  the  actual  state  and  doings 
of  men  and  women. 

BEIGHTLY   the   morning   sun,  looking   through  amber  mists   at 

'  the  wrecks  of   night   and  .  storm,'  shone  upon  the  ivy-hidden 

casements   of  Mrs.  Perry's   cottage,  sparkled   upon    the   placid 

waters    of    the   canal,    and   gilded   the  yellow    catkins   of  the 

willows  on  the  bank  opposite,  around  which  the  humming  bees 

had   begun  to  make  murmurous  music.     The  blackbird  was  at 

song  again  in  the  wood  on  the  little  hill,  the  sluggard  celandine 

was   beginning  to    open    its    golden   stars,    the    crane's-bill  was 

shaking  the  raindrops  from  its  rose-coloured  bells,  and  the  tuft 

of  daffodils  in  the  meadow — a  colony  from  Mrs.  Perry's  patch 

of  garden — was  once  more  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  not  to   be 

outdone  by  the  sparkling  waves   in  glee.     But  everywhere  the 

ground  was  strewn  with  the  debris  of  the  storm,  and  many  a  violet 

and  primrose  lay  buried  beneath  the  burden  of  fallen  boughs  about 

the   little  wood ;   while  the   path  that  led   to  the   sty  of  Mrs. 

Perry's  pig  stood  so  deep  in  water  that  the  good  soul's  pattens  had 
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scarcely  kept  her  feet  dry  when  she  had  gone  to  give  that  amiable 
and  companionable  beast  his  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Perry,  in  a  print  dress  tucked  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
yield  a  liberal  display  of  petticoat,  with  a  red  three-cornered 
handkerchief  tied  about  her  head,  was  standing  at  her  cottage 
door,  with  the  sun  full  upon  her  pleasant  old  face  as  she  gazed, 
with  shaded  eyes,  along  the  towing-path  in  evident  expectation  of 
someone's  approach.  Between  the  hobs  of  the  parlour  grate  a 
newly-lighted  fire,  in  a  cold,  black  state  of  '  burning-up,'  was 
struggling  with  the  stream  of  sunbeams  that  seemed  to  be  pouring 
into  the  room  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  out.  The  table, 
with  its  white  cloth  and  homely  invitation  to  breakfast,  was  laid 
for  two,  though  there  were  signs  among  the  crockery  and  knives 
and  forks  at  the  teapot  end  that  that  place  had  been  set  out  with 
some  little  degree  of  hesitation. 

Presently  Mrs.  Perry's  face  showed  relief.  Taking  her  hand 
from  her  eyes,  she  resumed  the  pattens  that  had  been  standing 
on  the  doormat  and  started  to  meet  "Waveney,  who,  her  '  old 
man's'  coat  over  his  arm,  was  coming  along  the  towing-path 
towards  her. 

'  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Perry,'  was  his  greeting  while  they  were 
still  some  distance  apart.  '  Here's  a  grand  morning  after  the 
storm !  Did  the  wind  keep  you  awake  in  the  night  ?  I  got 
scarcely  any  sleep  till  daylight.  I  think  there  has  not  been  much 
rain,  though.  I  looked  out  once  in  the  night,  and  it  was  not 
raining  then.  How  is  the  lady  this  morning?  Is  she  down 
yet?' 

Cheerily  enough  he  spoke,  but  even  with  the  morning  sunshine 
full  upon  it  there  was  not  much  cheerfulness  in  his  white  face, 
and  in  spite  of  the  smile  on  his  lip  there  was  a  note  of  anxiety 
in  his  voice.  Mrs.  Perry's  tardiness  in  answering  his  questions 
instantly  aroused  his  apprehension. 

'  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  No,  I  don't  know  as  there's  anything  the  matter,'  she 
answered  slowly.  '  Only,  maybe,  summut  of  a  surprise.  Least- 
ways, it  was  to  me  when  I  found  the  door  undone,  and  the  bed 
never  been  slep'  in,  and  the  candle  standing  on  the  parlour  table, 
which  showed  that  it  must  hev  been  dark  when  she  went.  But 
she  has  left  this  for  you,  sir,'  giving  him  a  note  in  Maggie's 
handwriting. 

Waveney  read  as  follows  ; 
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'  WAVENEY  DEAREST, — What  you  said  to  me  this  afternoon  is 
not  possible.  I  felt  it  was  not  at  the  time,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced of  it  now.  I  would  to  Heaven  that  it  were !  But  I  cannot, 
I  cannot  for  both  our  sakes,  do  as  you  proposed  :  it  is  impossible  for 
me — it  would  always  be  impossible — to  justify  it  to  myself.  So  that 
when  you  get  this  I  shall  be  gone — gone,  dear,  beyond  your  reach. 
This  is  all  I  ask — that  you  make  no  attempt  to  find  me.  I  feel  it 
is  the  only  way.  But,  darling,  my  love  was  never  more  utterly 
yours  than  it  is  at  this  last  moment.  MAGGIE.' 

They  had  reached  the  house.  They  went  into  the  little 
parlour.  Neither  spoke  for  some  minutes.  Mrs.  Perry  stirred 
the  fire  and  busied  herself  with  the  kettle.  Waveney  was  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

He  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  her  gone.  The  strangeness 
of  her  manner  the  previous  evening  had  prepared  him  for  almost 
anything  she  might  do.  It  had  not  been  the  wind  that  had  kept 
him  awake,  but  anxiety — a  vague  presentiment  of  disaster  under- 
lying the  constant  dreadful  consciousness  that  she  had  changed 
her  mind.  And  now  his  presentiment  was  realised  and  she  was 
gone.  It  was  only  of  her  he  was  thinking.  Her  great  nature, 
with  its  inexhaustible  store  of  forgiveness,  self-sacri6ce,  and  love, 
put  him  to  shame.  In  spite  of  the  cruelty  of  his  wrong  to  her, 
she  had  sacrificed  herself  for  him  once  again.  He  had  driven 
her  forth  alone  into  the  world,  and  she  had  gone,  loving  him, 
forgiving  him,  without  one  word  of  reproach — gone  to  save  them 
both  from  sin.  For  this  was  the  interpretation  he  gave  to  her 
flight. 

'She — the  lady — will  not  be  here  to  breakfast,'  he  said 
presently,  without  turning  round.  '  I  want  nothing  myself.' 

Mrs.  Perry,  indifferent  to  this  statement,  continued  to  coax 
the  fire. 

'  I  suppose  you  didn't  hear  her  go  ?  But  I  know  you  did  not : 
you  have  already  implied  as  much,'  he  said,  reasoning  with  himself 
rather  than  speaking  to  Mrs.  Perry. 

'  Not  a  sound — which  is  curious,  too,  as  mine's  nothing  but  a 
cat's  sleep.  It's  a  puzzle  to  me  how  she  drew  the  bolts.  But  we 
went  to  bed  later  than  usual,  and  I  may  hev  been  in  my  first  sleep, 
and  dreaming  very  like.' 

'  I  suppose  she  has  left  nothing  else — besides  this  note,  I  mean  ? ' 

'  I  hevn't  seen  nothing  else.     Now,  sir,  the  kettle  biles  at  last, 
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and  it's  been  a  long  time  about  it,  as  watched  pots  allus  is.  I'll 
give  you  a  cup  o'  tea  directly.  And  what  will  you  please  to  take 
for ' 

'  Nothing,  nothing ;  only  the  tea.  I  must  go  back  to  Smelt- 
ington  immediately ;  it  is  just  possible  I  may  find  some  trace  of 
her  there.  Of  course,'  he  added,  doubtfully,  '  she  gave  you  no 
hint  that  she  intended — intended  to  do  this  ? ' 

'  None  as  I  took  as  such  when  given.' 

Waveney  asked  her  to  explain,  and  she  told  him  some  things 
Maggie  had  said  to  her  when  they  had  bidden  one  another  good- 
night, and  how  weakness  seemed  to  have  made  her  a  little  light- 
headed. The  look  of  suffering  in  his  face  grew  deeper  as  he 
listened. 

Having  so  far  yielded  to  Mrs.  Perry's  importunity  as  to 
swallow  his  tea,  he  thanked  her  for  her  kindness  to  Maggie  and 
himself,  and  gave  her  such  little  remuneration  as  would  make  her 
no  loser  by  her  hospitality.  Then  he  took  his  hat  and  prepared 
to  go ;  but,  pausing  at  the  door,  asked  Mrs.  Perry  to  look  again 
in  Maggie's  room  to  make  sure  that  there  was  nothing  to  afford  a 
clue  to  the  direction  of  her  flight.  Mrs.  Perry  complied,  and 
Waveney  remained  standing  at  the  door. 

A  peaceful  English  scene  lay  before  him  in  a  level  stretch  of 
pasture  and  cornfield,  the  grass  and  the  young  corn-blades  rising 
greener  and  fresher  from  the  rain,  which  left  the  hedgerows,  hung 
here  and  there  with  the  drooping  tassels  of  the  hazel,  glittering 
with  moisture  that  flashed,  many-coloured,  in  the  sunlight ;  while 
the  alders  contrasted  in  their  sombre  foliage  with  the  leafless 
growths  about  them,  and  the  sun,  rising  from  the  mists  of  early 
morning,  threw  a  mocking  gladness  over  all.  The  water  at  his 
feet  was  lit  with  the  sparkle  of  the  sunshine,  shaded  now  and  then 
by  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  which,  as  it  passed,  gave  place  to  the 
reflection  of  unfathomable  depths  of  blue.  And  as  his  tired  eyes 
looked  at  it,  they  read  the  cruelty  of  a  universal  indifference  in 
this  mocking,  morning  gladness  of  the  scene. 

'  I  hev  found  this,  sir,  on  a  chair  in  her  room.' 

Waveney  turned  and  saw  Mrs.  Perry,  whom  he  had  not  heard 
come  downstairs,  holding  Maggie's  jacket  in  her  hand. 

Without  another  word  they  turned  back  into  the  parlour. 
They  stood  looking  each  from  the  jacket  to  the  other's  face. 
They  read,  each  of  them,  in  the  face  of  the  other,  their  own 
thought.  And  neither  had  the  courage  to  give  it  words. 
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The"  strangeness  of  her  manner  last  night,  her  refusal  to  return 
to  Smeltington,  her  excited  and  unnatural  way  of  wishing  him 
good-night,  the  ominous  expression  in  her  note,  '  gone — gone, 
dear,  beyond  your  reach,'  taken  together,  gave  conjecture  the 
strength  of  conviction.  His  eyes  kept  wandering  from  the  jacket 
to  Mrs.  Perry's  face,  and  he  saw  that  his  own  fear  was  unmistak- 
ably written  there. 

Some  minutes  had  passed  when  he  inquired  at  last : 

'  There  was  nothing  else  ? ' 

'  Nothing  else.' 

Then  he  went  to  the  window—but  turned  from  it  with  a 
shudder.  He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Perry,  and  saw  that  she  had  divined 
the  cause.  She  had  followed  his  thought  to  the  water. 

'  Your  husband  has  not  come  home  yet  ?  '  he  asked  presently. 

'  My  old  man  won't  be  home  till  th'  evening.  He  was  going 
straight  to  his  work  from  where  he  was  sitting  up  last  night. 
But  if  anything  unusual  had  occurred — where  he's  been  sitting 
up — he'd  hev  been  sure  to  look  in  on  his  way  to  work  and  hev 
told  me.  Though  I  don't  see  as  he'd  be  able  to  tell  us  nothing, 
nor  to  help  us,  not  whatever  the  circumstances  is.  But  if  you 
wished  it,  I  could  tell  you  where  you'd  find  him.  He's  working 
for ' 

'  No,'  he  broke  in  hurriedly,  shrinking  from  being  committed 
to  this  acceptance  of  his  dread,  though  Mrs.  Perry  was  but  follow- 
ing up  his  own  unexpressed  suggestion ;  '  no,  no.  I  will  go  to 
Smeltington  first.  I  must  go  to  Smeltington  first.  How  do  we 
know  she  has  not  returned  there  ? ' 

Mrs.  Perry  laid  the  jacket,  which  she  had  been  holding  in  her 
hand,  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  said  nothing. 

'  What  does  that  prove  ?  '  he  went  on  excitedly,  looking  at  the 
jacket.  '  It  seems  to  me  to  prove  nothing.  It  only  shows  that 
she  left  in  a  hurry,  and  was  probably  bewildered  and  confused. 
Her  note  tells  me  that.  And  who  would  not  be  at  stealing  away 
in  the  night  like  this  ?  The  fear  of  waking  you,  and  of  not  being 
able  to  open  the  door  without  making  a  noise,  was  enough  to 
bewilder  her.  I  say  it  proves  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  Be- 
sides,' he  added  triumphantly,  '  she  did  put  on  her  bonnet.  Would 

she  have  done  that  if No ;  obviously  not  .  .  .     Where  is 

my  hat?  Well,  I  am  going  to  Smeltington  at  once' — he  moved 
towards  the  door — '  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  I  don't 
find  some  trace  of  her  there.'  And  so  saying,  he  turned  from  the 
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cottage,  and  hurried  along  the  towing-path  at  a  pace  that  was 
half  walk,  half  run. 

Mrs.  Perry  looked  after  him  from  her  door. 

'  As  sweet  a  dear  as  ever  breathed,  she  Was,'  she  muttered  to 
herself  very  mournfully,  her  bright  old  eyes  growing  dim.  '  As 
sweet  a  dear  as  ever  breathed.  But  I  ain't — I  ain't  got  no  hopes. 
And  the  idea  .  .  .  that  dreadful  .  .  .  can't  bear  it.' 

And  the  tears  began  to  fall  on  her  furrowed  cheeks  as  she 
turned  from  the  spring  sunshine  back  into  the  little  parlour, 
where  the  fire  had  long  conquered  the  sunbeams,  and  the  old 
clock  was  ticking  in  its  corner. 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

Ko|  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  man  consists  herein,  that  he  does  not  judgd 
them  ;  he  lets  them  judge  themselves,  and  merely  reads  and  records  their  own 
Verdict. 

'  No,'  the  landlady  said,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  '  she  has  not 
been  home,  and  we've  not  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  her  since 
yesterday  afternoon.'  He  followed  the  woman  into  Maggie's  little 
sitting-room,  and  dealt  as  best  he  could  with  the  few  questions 
she  asked  him.  Before  she  left  the  room  she  mentioned  that  the 
previous  afternoon  a  gentleman  had  called  who  had  inquired  for 
Maggie,  and  upon  learning  that  she  was  not  at  home,  had  said 
that  he  would  call  again,  but  had  not  given  his  name.  Waveney 
received  the  information  indifferently,  without  troubling  to  con- 
sider who  this  gentleman  could  be.  He  sat  down,  and  tried  to 
decide  what  course  he  should  next  pursue. 

Everything  in  the  room  was  as  she  had  left  it  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  work-basket  stood  open  upon  the  table,  with  the  work 
upon  which  she  had  been  engaged  a  little  while  before  he  had 
come  to  her  still  lying  about  it.  Nothing  had  been  touched  ; 
nothing  had  been  put  away.  Everything  in  the  room  spoke  of 
her,  and  spoke  with  that  eloquence  of  inanimate  objects  which 
often  makes  solitude  so  pathetic. 

The  sight  of  these  trifles  unnerved  him.  He  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  his  attention.  He  began  to  pace  the  room,  hard  pressed 
by  the  impossibility  of  suffering  this  awful  dread  to  hang  over 
him,  his  reluctance  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  public 
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authorities  and  risk  the  exposure  that  might  ensue,  and  the  lin- 
gering doubt  whether  she  might  not  simply  have  fled  from  him, 
and  whether  he  ought  not  to  respect  her  wish  not  to  be  followed. 
He  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  communicate  with  the  authorities,  when  his  reflections  and  his 
pacing  were  alike  brought  suddenly  to  an  end. 

A  minute  or  two  before,  he  had  heard  a  knock  at  the  front 
door,  of  which  he  had  taken  no  notice,  having  known  that  it 
could  not  be  Maggie,  since  she  would  have  let  herself  in  without 
knocking.  The  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  ajar ;  he  heard  the 
person  who  came  from  the  kitchen  pass  down  the  passage  and 
speak  to  the  visitor  on  the  doorstep.  Then  to  his  amazement  he 
caught  a  voice  he  knew  inquiring  for  Maggie.  The  next  moment 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  opened,  and  it  was  Nora  who 
stood  before  him. 

Smiling,  triumphant,  a  little  colour  brought  to  her  cheek  by 
her  walk  in  the  morning  air,  looking  curiously  about  her  at  the 
trifles  that  had  been  making  so  eloquent  an  appeal  to  Waveney, 
Nora  came  into  the  room.  With  contempt  for  the  folly  of  the 
absent  woman  contending  with  keen  animosity  against  her,  with 
a  consciousness  of  her  own  humiliation  at  strife  with  her  sense  of 
present  triumph  over  Waveney,  with  her  habitual  cynicism  and 
indifference  underlying  every  other  feeling,  and  not,  too,  without 
some  perception  of  the  humour  of  this  encounter,  Nora  seated 
herself  in  one  of  the  absent  woman's  chairs,  and  waited  quietly 
for  Waveney  to  speak. 

'  Nora,  what  has  brought  you  here  ? ' 

He  was  calm,  and  his  words  had  a  peculiar  distinctness. 

'  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  for  me  to  require  an  explanation  ? ' 

'  Nora,'  he  repeated,  '  what  has  brought  you  here  ? ' 

She  paused  a  moment,  but,  yielding  to  the  resolution  in  his 
face,  said,  '  A  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  cousin,  who, 
I  am  told ' 

'  By  whom  ? ' 

She  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

'  Nora,  by  whom  ? '  he  repeated,  with  the  same  impressive 
insistence. 

Again  she  paused,  and  again  she  yielded  to  him.  '  Mr.  Gilbert,' 
she  said. 

'  Gilbert ! '  he  echoed,  '  So,  after  all,  he  did  manage  to  find 
them,  then ! ' 
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His  astonishment  was  so  genuine  that,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  him,  a  new  expression  of  interest  and  inquiry  came  into  her 
face. 

'  You  said  them  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Would  it  not  have  been  better — nearer  the  mark — to  say 
her?' 

He  was  bewildered,  and  as  genuinely  bewildered  as  he  had  been 
genuinely  astonished. 

'  How  long  has  Mr.  Leigh  been  dead  ?  ' 

'  He  was  buried  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

Nora  could  not  hide  the  surprise  she  felt  at  this  unexpected 
answer.  She  saw  the  black  crape  lying  by  the  work-basket,  and 
for  the  moment  needed  no  further  confirmation. 

'  The  day  you  left  the  Oaks,'  she  inquired,  '  you  did  not  return 
to  Waveney  ? ' 

'  No,  I  did  not,' 

'  You  met  Mr.  Gilbert  at  the  station  in  the  evening  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  He  came  with  you  here  ? ' 

'  He  walked  with  me  to  the  door ;  that  was  all.  It  was  the 
night  my  uncle  died.  I  remained  in  Smeltington  that  I  might 
be  with  him  and  with  my  cousin  at  the  last.' 

'  You  told  Mr.  Gilbert  who  lived  here  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  questions  ? 
Though Ah,  yes,'  he  added,  '  I  think  I  can  guess.' 

'  The  man  is  a  villain,'  she  murmured,  to  herself  rather  than 
to  Waveney. 

The  effect  of  her  abhorrence  of  Gilbert,  of  whose  perfidy  she 
was  receiving  another  sufficient  and  disturbing  proof,  was  slightly 
to  soften  her  feelings  towards  Waveney.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  him  why  he  had  not  told  her  of  his  meeting  with  the 
Leighs,  when  the  recollection  of  her  humiliation  in  being  under 
an  obligation  to  this  man — the  recollection  of  her  own  secret  and 
the  necessity  for  confessing  it — checked  her,  and  prompted  her  to 
inquire  instead  : 

'  I  was  told  at  the  door  that  your  cousin  is — away.  Of  course, 
you  know  where  she  is  ? ' 

Nora's  appearance  had  momentarily  put  Maggie  from  his 
thoughts,  and  had,  for  this  reason,  to  some  extent  proved  a  relief. 
But  this  reference  sent  his  thoughts  back  to  her,  and  Nora,  whose 
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eyes  seldom  left  him,  saw  the  change  her  question  wrought  in  his 
face. 

'  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,  but  I '  he  faltered. 

Nora  had  never  seen  him  look  like  this.  She  was  inclined  to 
think  that  she  had  never  seen  anyone  with  quite  the  expression 
on  his  face.  She  began  to  feel  a  little  afraid  of  him. 

'  Yes  ?  '  she  asked,  in  an  altered  voice. 

'  I  do  not  know,  remember.  I  say  I  do  not  know.  But  I  fear 
she  is ' 

'  What  ?     Is  what  ? '  she  pressed  him. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.     '  Drowned,'  he  said. 

In  spite  of  that  famous  self-possession  of  hers  which  had  never 
failed  her  in  the  emergencies  of  the  drawing-room,  Nora  found 
herself  as  hopelessly  unequal  to  the  situation  as  the  most  ordinary 
of  women  might  have  been  in  her  place. 

This  announcement  of  Waveney's  shocked  her. 

She  was  conscious  that  the  passing  scene  was  vastly  different 
from  the  scene  she  had  expected  ;  that  her  feelings  since  she  had 
come  into  the  room  had  been  curiously  worked  upon  and  changed. 
Her  nature  was  not  very  impressionable,  yet  the  sight  of  the  open 
work-basket,  and  of  the  other  little  womanly  properties  lying  just 
as  the  lost  woman  had  left  them,  had  an  appeal  which  unconsciously 
reached  her.  And  in  conflict  with  her  other  feelings,  so  strongly 
in  conflict  that  she  was  quite  aware  of  it,  was  a  distinct  sense  of 
relief. 

'  What  are  the  grounds  for  your  fear  ?  '  she  asked,  more  gently 
than  she  had  yet  spoken,  and  as  he — he  was  sitting  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  face  in  his  hands — did  not  hear  her,  she  had 
to  repeat  the  question.  When  he  raised  his  head,  she  saw  that 
that  look  in  his  face  had  deepened.  He  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  suffering. 

'  Her  manner  was  so  strange — Mrs.  Perry  noticed  it — and  then 
her  way  of  wishing  me  good-night,'  he  answered,  not  conscious 
that  his  words  could  mean  nothing  to  Nora.  '  But  I  put  it  down 
to  her  being  tired  from  the  walk,  and  perhaps  frightened  by  the 
storm.  Who  wouldn't? — who  could  have  suspected  that  she  was 
bent  upon — that  ?  '  He  shuddered ;  but  growing  calmer,  and 
seeing  the  look  of  inquiry  in  Nora's  face,  he  gave  her  some  ex- 
planation. He  told  her  of  their  going  into  the  country,  of  their 
being  overtaken  by  the  storm  and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
cottage ;  of  Maggie's  refusal  to  return  to  Smeltington,  and  how 
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he  had  left  her  with  Mrs.  Perry,  and  had  spent  the  night  at  the 
inn  himself.  '  When  I  called  for  her  just  now,'  he  went  on,  '  I 
found  she  was  gone,  having  left  this  note,'  taking  it  from  his 
pocket,  '  and,'  he  added,  beginning  to  break  down  again,  '  her 
jacket.  Her  jacket,'  he  repeated,  '  which  she  could  not  have  gone 
without  on  such  a  night  unless  she  were  beside  herself,  or — or  were 
going  to  do  what  I  fear.'  And  once  more  he  covered  his  face  with 
'his  hands,  letting  Maggie's  note  drop  from  his  fingers. 

Nora  picked  it  up,  and  read  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
its  meaning ;  the  relations  between  the  writer  and  her  husband 
needed  no  further  elucidation.  But  still  she  was  at  a  loss. 

Her  jealousy  had  never  been  very  active.  Her  feeling  had 
been  rather  one  of  resentment  that  while  he  had  been  ungraciously 
showing  her  the  steep  and  thorny  way  of  domestic  duty,  he 
should  himself  have  been  treading,  if  not  exactly  a  primrose 
path,  at  least  a  path  of  an  inconsistently  different  kind.  She  had 
been  jealous ;  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  she  had  been  resent- 
ful. And  just  as  resentful  she  was  still,  while  her  jealousy  was 
passing  away.  But  with  the  recollection  of  her  own  secret  ob- 
truding itself  upon  her,  and  the  sight  of  Waveney's  bowed  figure 
before  her  eyes,  how  could  she  express  her  resentment  ?  She  felt 
it  was  hard  upon  her,  for  her  wrongs  were  genuine  wrongs  too. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her.  The 
sight  of  his  bent  form,  with  the  sense  of  powerlessness  it  gave  her, 
she  found  immeasurably  depressing.  He  saw  the  paper  in  her 
hand,  and  he,  too,  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief. 

'  You  understand  now,  Nora  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so,'  she  answered — and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  time  for  her  own  confession  had  come. 

Now  Nora,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  was  as 
good  a  strategist  as  any  woman,  but  with  Waveney  it  had  never 
been  her  custom  to  use  the  careful  methods  of  diplomacy.  So, 
with  a  return  of  her  old  smile,  which  seemed  to  ease  her  feelings 
by  tending  to  bring  matters  back  to  a  more  familiar  aspect,  slie 
said : 

'  As  we  appear  to  be  in  the  mood  for  confidences,  will  you 
listen  to  me  now  ? ' 

He  raised  his  head  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

'  Can  you  let  me  have  300£.  ? '  she  inquired,  her  smile  deepen- 
ing as  she  caught  the  humour  of  it. 

'  What  do  you  want  the  money  for  ? '  he  asked — asked  very 
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wearily  :  if  it  had  been  three  times  the  amount,  her  request  would 
scarcely  have  moved  him. 

The  question,  of  course,  was  inevitable.  '  I  owe  Mr.  Gilbert 
300Z.,'  she  said. 

Waveney  was  moved  this  time. 

'  What  do  you  say,  Nora  ? '  he  cried.  '  You  owe  Gilbert  300Z. ! 
No,  it  can't  be.  What  is  it  for  ? ' 

'  I  borrowed  300Z.  from  him  some  time  ago ;  and  the  time  has 
now  come  for  him  to  be  repaid,'  she  said.  '  I  wanted  the  money 
for  a  bill.' 

Waveney  had  a  moment's  hesitation.  '  Very  well,'  he  said ; 
'  he  shall  be  paid.'  It  was  not  the  time,  and  he  had  not  the  spirit, 
if  indeed  he  had  the  right,  to  question  her  further  just  then. 

A  long  silence  followed,  during  which  Nora's  spirits  sank  low. 
As  an  attempt,  however,  to  maintain  the  conversation  in  its  present 
more  familiar  tone  and  prevent  it  from  relapsing  to  its  former  and 
very  depressing  tone  of  seriousness,  she  inquired,  as  lightly  as  she 
could : 

'  You  will  be  able  to  let  him  have  the  money  before  long,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'  I  will  attend  to  it,'  he  said,  '  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  Court/ 

The  attempt  was  quite  unsuccessful.  Her  smile  faded  away  as 
lingering  sunbeams  will  sometimes  fade  before  a  gathering  tempest. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  tempestuous  in  Waveney's  face  or 
manner  ;  on  the  contrary,  both  had  grown  quite  calm.  But  there 
was  a  terrible  seriousness  about  him,  which  she  was  compelled  to 
recognise,  and  the  whole  situation  was  serious. 

'  Nora,  one  thing,  I  think,  is  plain  enough — that  matters  with 
us  have  come  to  a  crisis.  We  cannot  go  on  living  as  we  have  lived/ 

She  remained  silent,  but  he  saw  that  her  attention  was  given 
to  him. 

'  To  talk  about  our  making  a  fresh  start,  turning  over  a  new 
leaf,  trying  to  make  the  future  happier  than  the  past,  and  so  on, 
seems  to  me  a  simple  waste  of  time.  I  see  no  prospect  of  the 
future  being  any  happier  than  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  on  the 
lines  on  which  we  appear  to  be  moving,  every  day  is  likely  to  find 
us  further  apart.  Obviously,  the  matter  is  in  your  hands  rather 
than  mine :  you  have  the  graver  cause  for  complaint.  But  I  think 
we  shall  do  no  good  in  any  case  by  ignoring ' 

She  interrupted  him.  '  You  propose  that  we  shall  separate  ?  * 
she  asked. 
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'  Well,  scarcely  that.  I  mean  something  more  or  less  in- 
formal :  some  arrangement  by  which ' 

'  I  understand.  No ;  I  think  there  need  not  be  much  formality. 
Yes,  I  consent,'  she  said. 

'  The  details  will  have  to  be  settled  by-and-by,'  he  went  on. 
'  I  must  leave  you  in  a  few  minutes.  I  will  only  say  that  whatever 
monetary  arrangement — perhaps  you  will  consult  your  mother — 
you  decide  upon  shall  be  made.  Of  course,  you  will  take  the  house 
in  Gifford  Street.  If  you  think  it  well  that  we  should  sometimes 
be  seen  together — let  that  be  in  the  bond.  At  the  best,  it  is  a 
dismal  business,  and  goodness  knows ! '  he  added,  '  I  feel  how 
much  I  have  to  answer  for.  I  have  done  my  best  to  wreck  our 
chances  of  happiness  :  I  know ' 

She  checked  him  again.  '  No,  it  has  not  been  quite  a  success,' 
she  said.  '  I  will  talk  to  my  mother.  It  will  be  a  little  difficult, 
I  expect,  to  make  her  see  the  point  of  it,  for  she  is  rather  slow  to 
accept  this  kind  of  arrangement.  My  mother's  standard  of  success 
is  not  high.  But  I  will  talk  to  her,  and  if  we  arrange  to  be  seen 
together  sometimes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  have  a  soothing 
effect  upon  her.' 

'  Oh,  certainly  ;  we  can  arrange  for  that,'  he  consented. 

'  Very  good  :  I  will  lay  stress  upon  it,'  she  said. 

At  that  moment  their  conversation  was  interrupted,  as  Wave- 
ney's  meditations  had  been  some  time  before,  by  the  sound  of  a 
voice  in  the  hall — of  a  voice  with  which  they  were  unpleasantly 
familiar. 

'  It  is '  she  murmured,  faintly. 

'  Yes,  it  is  he.' 

Waveney  rose  to  his  feet.  The  door  opened  ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  shown  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Who  shall  heal  murder  ?  what  is  done  is  done  : 

Go  forth  !  fulfil  thy  days  !  and  be  thy  deeds  unlike  the  last  I 

<T  ILBERT'S  position  was  unquestionably  embarrassing.  He  had  been 
making  a  few  little  inquiries  about  Maggie,  when,  without  any  fair 
warning,  the  landlady  had  opened  the  door,  and  had  compelled 
him  to  come  in.  Still,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  wanting  in  assurance ; 
his  nerve  was  good,  and  his  readiness  of  resource  was  admirable. 
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'  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  address- 
ing himself  to  them  both. 

Waveney  did  not  respond.  '  Will  you  sit  down  ? '  he  asked, 
unsympathetically.  During  the  few  minutes  that  had  passed 
since  he  had  first  heard  Gilbert's  voice,  he  had  determined  upon 
his  line  of  action. 

'  Miss  Leigh  is  out,  they  tell  me,'  said  Gilbert  in  his  friendly 
way,  taking  a  chair  near  the  table.  Waveney  was  standing  by 
Nora's  side. 

'  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say  to  you,  and  I  may  as  well 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  them,'  Waveney  went  on,  speaking 
with  easy  deliberation.  '  In  the  first  place,  my  wife  has  told  me 

that  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  lend  her ' 

'  Don't  speak  of  it,'  Gilbert  interrupted  him,  looking  inquiringly 
at  Nora,  and  much  relieved  to  see  in  her  face  a  negative  to  his 
inquiry. 

'  You  shall  hear  from  me  about  that  matter  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  am  sorry  Lady  Keyworth  has  been  in  your  debt  so  long.' 

'  No  hurry  ;  no  hurry,'  said  Gilbert,  with  the  same  friendliness 
of  manner.  '  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  it.' 

'  The  other  matter  is  this.'     Waveney's  tone  changed.     '  As? 
you  would  naturally  expect,  I  have  received  from  Miss  Leigh  an 
account  of  your  visit  to  her  father  in  Burders  Street,  and  also- 
much  interesting  information  as  to  your  history  and  antecedents.' 
'  Indeed.     Yes  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  a  variety  of  information.  And,'  Waveney  continued,  '  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  my  friends — our  friends — the 
benefit  of  the  information  I  have  received  from  Miss  Leigh,  and  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  likely  to  act  to  your 
prejudice.  I  think  myself  it  will — I  am  sure  myself  it  will ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  give  you  this  warning.  You  understand  ?  I 
wish  I  could  do  more.  It  is  a  small  return  for  the  shattered  life 

and  the  incalculable  misery ' 

'  It  is  almost  like  returning  good  for  evil,  in  fact,'  smiled 
Gilbert,  recovering  his  usual  confidence,  which  had  been  slightly 
shaken  for  the  moment — but  for  a  tendency  to  glance  a  little 
restlessly  at  Nora,  he  would  have  seemed  to  be  himself  again. 
'  No,  Keyworth,  it  won't  do ;  it  won't  do.  If  you  had  had  my 
experience,  you  would  have  played  your  cards  differently;  or 
rather  you  would  have  seen  that  you  had  no  cards  to  play.  It 
won't  do.  If  it  comes  to  reviving  old  associations,  I  can  revive 
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associations  in  a  way  that  will  be  very  unpleasant  both  to  you  and 
Lady  Keyworth.  My  antecedents,  as  you  pleasantly  put  it — well, 
my  antecedents  are  what  they  are ;  but  your  uncle  — eh  ?  No, 
it  won't  do.  You  forget.  You  have  forgotten  another  considera- 
tion— an  important  one,  too,  in  its  way.  The  law ' 

'  Whatever  my  husband  may  forget,  I  do  not  forget,'  said  Nora 
very  distinctly,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Gilbert.  '  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  accept  my  husband's  warning.' 

Waveney  turned  to  Nora  for  an  explanation ;  her  eyes,  how- 
ever, were  still  upon  Gilbert.  Another  change  had  come  into  his 
bearing.  His  naturally  somewhat  sinister  face  frankly  revealed 
the  savagery  within  him — as  frankly  as  it  had  been  revealed 
during  his  lonely  stroll  at  the  Oaks.  The  attention  of  all  three 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  matter  in  hand  for  them  to  have 
noticed  that  the  landlady  was  speaking  to  another  visitor  in  the 
hall — a  visitor  this  time  whose  voice  neither  Waveney  nor  Nora 
was  in  a  position  to  recognise. 

'  Accept  your  husband's  warning  ?  '  muttered  Gilbert.  '  You 
wish  to  drive  me  from  London  ? ' 

1  Ah,  I  don't  say  that.  I  think  your  leaving  London  is  imma- 
terial. Men  of  your  kind  are  too  plentiful  in  London  for  the 
gain  of  your  absence  to  be  appreciably  felt.  I  am  afraid  so.  No, 
keep  your  seat.  There  is  no  need  to  be  violent.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest some  change  in  your — habits,  let  us  say,  and  places  of  resort ; 
that  in  future  you  seek  your  friends  and  amusements  in  another 
sphere.' 

'  My  God  ! '  he  muttered,  starting  to  his  feet. 

'  Now  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying.  As  I  cannot  bring  you 
to  justice ' 

Waveney  paused. 

A  tall,  slender,  middle-aged  woman,  with  iron-grey  hair,  pos- 
sessive dark  eyes,  and  a  strained  intensity  of  emotion  in  her  white 
face  which  gave  added  power  to  its  natural  strength,  had  entered 
the  room  and  was  standing  beside  Gilbert,  who,  as  he  was  looking 
before  him,  had  not  yet  seen  her,  though  her  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  him.  She  had  been  standing  there  several  seconds  when, 
following  the  direction  of  Waveney's  gaze,  he  at  last  turned  round. 
A  cry  broke  from  him,  and  he  fell  back  from  her  as  terror-stricken 
as  though  she  had  been  a  woman  risen  from  the  dead.  Nora  had 
moved  from  her  seat,  and  had  laid  her  hand  on  Waveney's  arm. 
Both  waited  for  the  new-comer  to  speak. 
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'  /  can  bring  him  to  justice.' 

Involuntarily  Nora's  hold  of  his  arm  tightened. 

'  I  think  I  heard  you  say,'  addressing  Waveney,  '  that  you 
could  not  bring  him  to  justice.' 

'  Yes ;  I  was  saying ' 

'  I  repeat :  I  can  bring  him  to  justice.' 

'  Then  you  are '  he  asked. 

'  His  wife.' 

Nora,  her  presence  of  mind  restored,  returned  to  her  chair. 
The  lady,  still  addressing  Waveney,  continued,  '  I  am  a — a  friend 
of  Miss  Leigh.  You  know  her  as  Miss  Leigh  ?  Yes.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  her  speak  of  Mrs.  Latimer  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  Mrs.  Latimer's  kindness.' 

'  May  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  speaking  ? ' 

'  I  am  Miss  Leigh's  cousin.     My  name  is  Keyworth.' 

'  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  one  another.  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  you  are  aware  of  his,'  pointing  to  Gilbert, 
'  share  in  the  Leighs'  history  ?  Don't  speak.  I  see  your  answer. 
It  was  to  that  the  remark  of  yours  I  overheard  upon  entering  the 
room  referred  ?  Yes,  I  see.'  She  paused.  None  of  them  spoke. 
'  I  have  known  Miss  Leigh  nearly  as  long  as  she  has  been  in 
Smeltington,  but  until  the  day  before  yesterday  only  knew  her  as 
Miss  Murray.  I  had  never  seen  her  father.  He  very  rarely  went 
out,  I  believe,  and  I  never  came  to  this  house  in  his  lifetime.  I 
discovered  that  he  was  Eichard  Leigh  by  seeing  his  name  on  the 
coffin  when  they  were  about  to  lower  it  into  the  grave.'  She 
paused  again.  She  wiped  her  parched  lips  and  added,  '  My  in- 
tention in  coming  here  this  morning  was  to  make  Miss  Leigh  a 
confession.' 

Gilbert  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  and  Waveney,  as  he 
looked  at  his  shrinking  form,  had  no  doubt  that  this  frail  and 
suffering,  but  implacable-looking,  woman  had  the  power  over  him 
she  had  claimed.  Though  she  had  hitherto  addressed  Waveney, 
her  eyes  had  been  for  the  most  part  fixed  upon  her  husband. 
She  now  seated  herself,  and,  her  head  bent,  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  seemed  to  be  passing  through  the  agony  of  an  inward 
struggle.  When  she  again  raised  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  once 
more  upon  Gilbert,  and  continued  to  look  at  him  without  speak- 
ing. The  wretched  man's  courage  and  resource  had  forsaken 
him. 

'  I  see  in  this  meeting  the  will  of  G-od,'  she  said,  speaking 
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slowly  and  calmly.  '  If  I  had  had  any  doubt  about  His  will 
before,  I  should  have  none  now.  He  has  brought  us  together  that 
He  may  punish  us  together.  I  thank  Him  that  He  has  given  me 
so  long  for  repentance.' 

'  I  see  in  you  a  madwoman,'  muttered  Gilbert  hoarsely. 

'  You  remember  my  presentiment  when  we  parted  ?  I  told 
you  we  should  meet  again.  Is  my  presentiment  realised  ?  '  Then 
turning  to  Waveney  and  rising,  she  continued,  still  speaking  very 
calmly,  though  with  slightly  more  animation,  '  Now  I  will  tell 
you  my  story.  Perhaps  you  know  who  I  am  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  said  doubtfully. 

*  My  first  husband  was  John  Knight.'  Gilbert  moved  a  step 
or  two  towards  her,  as  if  to  attempt  to  prevent  her  confession. 
But  upon  Waveney's  placing  himself  beside  her,  he  fell  back  to 
his  position  by  the  fireplace.  '  Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  fatal 
night.  As  you  must  have  heard,  on  that  night  Richard  Leigh 
and  my  husband's  friend,'  looking  towards  Gilbert,  *  dined  at 

our .  But  no  ;  in  justice  to  myself  I  must  first  tell  you 

something  of  my  own  history.  It  will  not  take  long ;  I  have  not 
much  to  tell ;  and  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  speak  of  what 
occurred  that  night  if  you  know  a  little  about  what  preceded  it.' 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  sat  down  again. 

'  I  was  then  twenty-one,  and  had  been  married  three  years. 
We  had  no  child.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  uneventful 
than  were  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  my  marriage.  I  was 
not  happy.  I  was  disappointed  and  discontented,  but  for  the 
most  commonplace  reasons.  My  husband  was  fond  of  me,  and  we 
were  comfortably  off ;  but  as  he  was  at  his  business  all  day,  and 
we  knew  scarcely  anyone  at  Hampstead,  my  life  was  very  dull. 
I  was  pretty,  and  took  the  sugar-plum  view  of  existence  not  un- 
common with  girls  of  that  age.  I  had  married  less  from  love 
than  because — oh,  because,  I  suppose,  to  be  married  at  eighteen 
was  a  triumph.  Well,  about  six  months  before  the  catastrophe, 
my  husband  brought  home  his  friend  ' — looking  at  Gilbert — '  and 
before  long  I  found  myself  relieving  the  monotony  by  flirting  with 
him.  He  often  came  to  our  house  during  the  day,  which  was  my 
dullest  time,  while  my  husband  was  at  his  business  in  the  City. 
My  husband  knew  of  his  visits,  but  not  of  their  frequency.  Little 
by  little  the  position  changed  ;  I  began,  I  am  afraid,  to  grow  fond 
of  him,  or  at  all  events  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  necessary 
to  me.  In  my  groping,  girlish  way  I  felt,  I  fancy,  I  was  taking 
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a  kind  of  justifiable  revenge  upon  my  husband  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  marriage. 

'  So  matters  went  on  for  some  three  or  four  months.  One  of 
my  few  friends  at  Hampstead  was  Mrs.  Leigh.  It  was  she  who 
discovered  how  often  I  saw  Mr.  Eees,  but  it  was  Mr.  Leigh,  I 
think,  who  first  suspected  our  relations.  He  hinted  his  suspicions 
to  my  husband.  My  husband  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  refused 
to  believe  it.  So  that  the  only  result  of  Mr.  Leigh's  interference 
was  that  my  friendship  with  his  wife  declined,  and  my  other 
friendship  steadily  ripened.' 

She  paused,  and  the  shade  on  her  face  deepened. 

'Now  we  can  come  to  the  fatal  night.  Stay — there  is  one 
other  fact  I  must  give  you.  For  some  time  my  husband  had  not 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  partner,  owing  partly  to  my  husband's 
having  developed  a  fondness  for  racing,  somewhat  to  the  injury  of 
the  credit  of  the  firm,  and  partly  to  my  husband's  resentment  of 
Mr.  Leigh's  mistaken  interest  in  me.  Need  I  say  that  I  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  making  matters  worse  between  them? 
Well,  one  evening  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Rees  dined  at  our  house. 
After  dinner  I  left  them,  as  usual,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room/ 
She  wiped  her  dry  lips.  Her  voice  shook  painfully  as  she  con- 
tinued :  '  The  remembrance  of  what  followed  is  too  horrible 

After  I  had  been  alone  in  the  drawing-room  some  time  I  happened 
to  go  downstairs  to  fetch  something,  and  of  all  that  occurred  that 
night  this  is  the  only  detail  I  have  forgotten.  I  can  never  recall 
what  took  me  from  the  drawing-room.  However,  I  was  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  at  the  dining-room  door,  by  hearing  loud 
voices  within.  Every  word  they  said  reached  me,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  Leigh  once  more  calumniate  me  to  my  husband — it  was 
calumny :  he  went  beyond  the  truth.  I  heard  my  husband  cry,. 
"  It's  a  lie  !  "  I  heard  their  chairs  fall.  I  knew  they  were  fight- 
ing. The  noise  had  brought  our  servants  into  the  hall,  but  I 
motioned  to  them  not  to  stir.  When  I  opened  the  dining-room 
door  Mr.  Leigh  and  my  husband  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
Leigh  with  his  hand  at  my  husband's  throat.  Then  I  saw  him,' 
pointing  to  Gilbert,  '  seize  a  knife  that  had  been  left  on  the  side- 
board and  plunge  it  into  my  husband.  Leigh  relaxed  his  grasp, 
and  whether  he  drew  the  knife  from  my  husband's  body  or  whether 
it  was  put  into  his  hand,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  when  the  servants  entered  the  room  he  was  standing 
over  the  body  holding  the  knife.  ,  In  an  instant  Rees  was  by  my 
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side.  "  You  saw  him  do  it?"  he  cried,  and — God  forgive  that 
awful  lie  !  — I  answered,  "  Yes."  Leigh  was  convicted.  I  would 
not  have  told  the  truth  to  save  him  from  the  gallows.' 

The  effect  of  this  narrative  upon  Gilbert  was  singular.  It 
seemed  to  put  new  life  into  him.  '  Go  on,  go  on,'  he  said,  with  a 
kind  of  jocose  ferocity.  '  I  deny  every  word  of  it.  I  ask  Keyworth 
and  his  wife  to  witness  that  I  do.  But  go  on,  go  on.' 

Waveney  begged  her  to  continue.  Nora's  thoughts  were  varied 
and  painful ;  but  predominant  with  her  was  a  kind  of  speculative 
amazement,  as  of  one  brought  face  to  face  with  a  wholly  new  and 
unlooked-for  experience. 

'  From  that  hour,  from  that  night,'  continued  the  unhappy 
woman,  '  my  whole  nature  changed.  Pity  died  in  my  heart. 
Several  times  during  the  evening  I  had  to  repeat  my  lie  to  the 
doctor  and  others,  and  not  once — not  for  a  moment — did  I  feel 
compunction.  I  persisted  in  my  statement,  and  it  was  universally 
believed.  I  never  once  pitied  him.  No  one  knew  it,  but  my 
whole  nature  was  changed.  As  I  look  back  at  myself  now  I  feel 
I  must  have  been  the  victim  of  some  species  of  insanity.  Crime 
of  all  kinds,  but  especially  murder,  obtained  an  indescribable  fascina- 
tion for  me.  I  lived  with  my  sister  until  I  married  again,  and  as 
the  police  reports  in  our  daily  paper  did  not  satisfy  me,  I  used  to 
procure  other  papers  of  a  lower  class  without  her  knowledge.  I 
read  these  records  of  crime  as  a  soldier  reads  the  description  of  a 
battle.  I  felt  that  between  these  outcasts  and  myself  there  was  a 
bond  of  sympathy.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  pity  their  victims. 
Yet  of  this  change  in  me  my  friends  knew  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  thought  I  had  been  softened  by  my  trial.  About  this 
time  I  lost  my  mother,  after  a  severe  illness  through  which  I 
nursed  her.  She  had  always  been  fonder  of  my  sister  than  of  mey 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  she  would  never  let  me  leave  her. 
For  three  weeks  I  never  went  to  bed  ;  night  after  night  I  sat  up 
with  her.  Yet  the  truth  is,  my  mother's  loss,  when  the  end  came, 
scarcely  affected  me  at  all. 

'  Well,  against  the  wish  of  everybody,  by-and-by  I  married 
again.  I  did  care  for  you,'  turning  to  Gilbert,  '  but,  if  I  had  not 
cared  for  you,  my  sense  of  partnership  in  your  guilt  would  have 
drawn  me  to  you.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  married  a  mere 
adventurer  ;  yet  the  first  years  of  my  new  life  were  happy.  I  still 
had  the  gentleness  of  manner  which  had  deceived  people  so,  but 
I  surprised  even  my  husband  by  the  heartless  unscrupulousness 
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with  which  I  threw  myself  into  his  life.  The  spell,  however,  was 
broken  at  last. 

'  We  had  two  children,  and  they  and  my  husband  were  the 
only  beings  whose  death  could  have  affected  me.  I  lost  my  father 
when  I  had  been  married  a  year,  but  I  felt  his  loss  as  little  as  I 
had  felt  the  loss  of  my  mother.  But,  as  I  say,  at  last  the  spell 
was  broken.  In  the  course  of  our  travels,  which  were  extensive, 
I  found  myself,  in  a  certain  city  in  the  South,  alone  with  my 
children.  My  husband  had  returned  to  England  upon  business. 
Well,  here  my  two  children — my  little  boy  first — were  struck 
down  with  fever,  and  taken  from  me  at  the  interval  of  only  a 
week.  As  I  nursed  my  youngest  I  felt  that  I  had  taken  the  fever 
too,  and  prayed  that  my  strength  might  last  as  long  as  the  child 
needed  it.  I  knew  that  she  must  follow  her  brother.  My  prayer 
was  granted.  I  took  to  my  bed  the  very  day  my  little  girl  was 
buried.  Then  follows  a  blank.  The  first  object  upon  which  my 
eyes  opened  when  I  returned  to  consciousness  was  a  little  black 
crucifix  hanging  on  the  white  wall  opposite  my  bed.  I  was  in  a 
convent  hospital.  My  nurses  were  kind,  and  took  great  care  of 
me,  but  I  recovered  slowly.  When,  however,  I  did  at  last  rise 
from  my  sick-bed,  it  was  to  find  that  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit, 
which  had  held  me  since  that  fatal  night,  was  broken.  My  mad- 
ness, I  think,  must  have  expended  itself  in  my  delirium.  My 
nurses,  fortunately,  were  not  able  to  follow  my  ravings,  as  I  seldom 
spoke  in  then:  language ;  still,  I  discovered  that  at  times  I  had 
made  use  of  it,  and  they  had  gathered  a  vague  idea  of  what  my 
life  had  been.  During  the  last  stage  of  my  convalescence  they 
contrived  that  I  should  often  be  attended  by  an  old  priest,  of  whom 
I  keep  the  kindest  remembrance.  He  made  no  obtrusive  attempt 
to  convert  me  to  Catholicism,  but,  knowing  that  I  had  some  great 
sin  upon  my  conscience,  was  constantly,  delicately  and  gently, 
urging  me  to  relieve  it.  God  knows  that  but  for  one  consideration 
I  should  have  returned  to  England  and  at  once  confessed  my 
perjury.  That  one  consideration  was  my  husband.  I  looked  back 
with  horror  at  my  married  life ;  but  my  love  for  him  was  not 
perceptibly  changed.  On  leaving  my  nurses  and  the  old  priest, 
I  rejoined  my  husband. 

'  But  the  old  life  was  impossible.  I  soon  came  to  feel  as  much 
horror  for  him  as  for  some  time  I  had  felt  for  his  way  of  living. 
Then  he  was  brutal  to  me.  He  did  his  best  to  break  my  spirit ; 
but  I  was  no  longer  a  girl,  I  was  a  woman — a  woman  with  a  will 
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as  firm  as  his  own — and  instead  of  yielding  to  him  I  made  him 
afraid  of  me,  and  his  fear  was  not  diminished  by  his  knowing 
that  I  had  repented  of  my  share  in  the  tragedy  of  my  first 
husband's  death.  At  last  I  left  him ;  by  the  death  of  my  sister  I 
had  secured  a  small  income,  my  share  of  our  inheritance  from  my 
father  having  been  lost  by  my  husband.  When  we  parted  I  had 
the  promise  of  another  child. 

'  The  next  years  of  my  life  were  a  time  of  exquisite  misery. 
The  change  which  had  come  with  iny  illness  worked  itself  out. 
My  remorse  deepened.  I  felt  I  should  never  know  peace  while 
my  crime  remained  unatoned  for,  and  yet  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  return  to  England  and  make  my  confession.  I  tried  to  quiet  my 
conscience  with  all  kinds  of  reasoning.  I  told  myself  that  it  was 
just  that  Leigh  should  be  punished  for  his  wrong  to  me  ;  that,  if  I 
did  confess  after  all  these  years,  I  should  not  be  believed.  My  child 
appealed  to  me  to  do  nothing  rash.  I  trifled  with  my  position — 
in  this  way.  I  would  now  and  then  visit  England,  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  put  matters  right  if  I  chose.  I  even  set  to  work  to 
trace  the  servants  who  had  been  witnesses  at  the  trial ;  I  succeeded 
in  finding  one  of  them,  and  have  often  seen  her  since.  But  I 
never  took  a  decided  step,  and  I  never  formed  any  definite  resolu- 
tion with  myself  either  to  remain  silent  or  to  speak.  But  a  crisis 
came  at  last  in  the  death  of  my  little  girl,  and  then,  in  my  loneli- 
ness and  misery,  I  determined  to  make  an  end. 

'  I  was  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and  set  out  for  England  ;  but  when 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  consulting  a  lawyer  as  to  the  best  course 
to  adopt,  I  discovered  that  Leigh  had  escaped.  With  a  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling,  I  resolved  to  leave  matters  as  they  were. 

'  I  have  no  more  to  tell.  I  have  not  left  England  since  that 
day.  I  have  seen  my  husband  only  once,  and  then  he  did  not  see 
me.  I  have  lived  in  Smeltington  four  years.  I  chose  the  place 
partly  from  its  being  as  unlike  the  scenes  among  which  I  had 
lived  abroad  as  any  place  I  could  find,  partly  to  inflict  upon  myself 
a  kind  of  penance.  Now,'  she  added  wearily,  while  the  animation 
faded  from  her  face,  '  you  have  the  whole  story  of  my  life.  It  has 
for  years  and  years  been  one  of  exquisite  misery.  Consider  that  I 
place  it  unconditionally  at  your  disposal.' 

Gilbert  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  followed.  There 
had  been  an  unpleasantly  meditative  look  in  his  eyes  for  some 
time,  and  there  was  now  an  ominous  confidence  and  satisfaction 
about  his  entire  person.  He  had  recovered  his  habitual  assurance. 
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'  Do  you  know  where  the  servant  you  traced  is  at  the  present 
time  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  She  is  dead.' 

'  Indeed !  But  it  is  immaterial.  She  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  she  had  perjured  herself  at  the  trial  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  it  was  only  I  who  did  that.' 

'  Exactly ;  and  your  admission  comes  a  quarter  of  a  century 
•too  late,  and  without  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  the 
unhappy  result  of  hallucination,  nothing  more.  You  have  deve- 
loped a  morbid  state  of  mind.  People  constantly  give  themselves 
up  to  the  police  from  just  such  hallucinations  as  yours.  Another 
man  might  have  been  hurt  at  the  atrocities  you  attribute  to  me  ; 
"but  I  sympathise  with  your  state  of  health,  and  forgive  you.  Still, 
hallucination  is  dangerous.  It  does  show  that  there  is  something 
wrong — something  very  wrong ;  it  suggests  a  need  of  special 
treatment.  It  is  a  form  of  insanity.  If  you  can  bring  such  an 
accusation  as  this  against  your  own  husband,  who  is  there  who  can 
feel  safe  ? ' 

Not  a  word  passed  her  lips ;  and  after  a  short  pause  Waveney 
said  huskily,  '  Gro  on  with  what  you  have  to  say.' 

'  It  is  my  duty  to  consider  this  very  carefully.  I  think  it  is 
a  case  for  a  specialist's  opinion.  Then,  remember,  I  am  your 
husband.  After  years  of  separation  the  will  of  Heaven  has  brought 
us  together  again.  Suppose  I  claim  your  society  for  the  future  ? 
You  are  my  wife.  Who  can  part  us  ?  Still,  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  our  married  life  was  not  so  happy  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
I  admit  I  feel  some,  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  trying  the 
experiment  of  its  renewal.  Well,  I  must  take  time  to  think  it 
over — especially  as  regards  your  health.  That  makes  me  anxious. 
But,'  turning  to  Waveney,  '  if  you  have  no  further  claim  upon 
me,  I  think  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present.  Have  you  any  such 
claim?'  he  inquired,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Waveney,  whose  abhorrence  of  the  man  over- 
whelmed every  other  feeling.  '  But  stay — you  will  accept  my — 
my  warning  ? ' 

Gilbert  paused  at  the  door,  and  for  an  instant  the  evil  within 
him  showed  again  in  his  treacherous  eyes. 

'  Yes,'  he  muttered,  with  an  oath. 

The  next  moment  he  had  left  them. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  his  unhappy  wife.  She  was 
•sitting  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes  closed,  and  every  sign 
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<in  her  face  of  physical  and  nervous  exhaustion.  Her  breath  came 
with  difficulty ;  her  cheek  was  coloured  with  a  hectic  flush  that 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  it  for  the  moment  something  of  its 
younger  beauty. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,'  she  said  presently,  rousing  herself. 
*  He  dare  not  try  to  make  me  live  with  him,  and  I  don't  think  it 
is  worth  his  while  to  put  me  in  an  asylum,  even  if  he  could  do  it. 
But  is  it  true  ?  Can  I  make  no  reparation  for  the  past  ?  Tell 
me  what  you  think.' 

'  I  think,'  Waveney  said,  '  you  have  made  all  the  reparation  in 
your  power.  Poor  Mr.  Leigh  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
reparation,  and  I  am  the  only  person  left — at  least,  I  fear  so — who 
has  any  knowledge  of  his  history.  I  admit  I  have  wished  that  the 
man  who  has  left  us  might  be  punished ;  still,  may  it  not  be  the 
truest  punishment  to  let  him  live  ?  He  will  get  his  reward  sooner 
or  later.  .  .  .  But  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  make  sure  that  he 
does  not  molest  you.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,'  she  answered.  Then  looking  at 
Waveney,  she  added  half  reproachfully,  half  wistfully,  '  I  don't 
deserve  that  you  should  speak  to  me  like  that.' 

'  I  can  think  only  of  what  you  have  suffered,'  he  said. 
'  Heaven  knows  what  that  has  been  for  years  and  years  !  But 
I  feel  it  will  not  last  much  longer.  My  health  has  been  failing 
for  some  time,  and  the  strain  of  these  last  days  has  broken  me 
down  altogether.  My  strength  is  ebbing  from  me — and  thank 
God  for  it ! '  she  added  fervently.  As  Waveney  looked  at  her, 
he-  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  confirmation  of  her  words  in  that 
ominous  flush  in  her  cheek. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Waveney  had  spoken  to  the  land- 
lady, they  left  the  house  together,  and  the  unhappy  lady  showed 
so  much  weakness  in  walking  that  Waveney  and  Nora  accom- 
panied her  to  her  door.  There  is  but  one  fact  more  to  be  recorded 
in  connection  with  her  history,  and  we  will  record  it  at  once. 
Before  many  months  had  passed,  Waveney  learned  that  her  pre- 
sentiment had  been  fulfilled — that  death  had  come  to  her  also. 

Through  the  ashy  heart  of  Smeltington,  and  down  its  grimy 
arteries  flowing  with  machinery-deadened,  work-stained  humanity, 
Waveney  and  Nora,  unaffected  by  the  contrast  between  the  oppres- 
sive reality  of  everything  about  them  and  the  strange,  unlikely 
revelations  they  had  just  been  listening  to,  were  making  their  way 
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to  the  place  where  the  carriage  was  waiting  to  take  Nora  back  to 
the  Oaks. 

Waveney's  feelings  towards  her  had  softened.  His  trouble 
about  Maggie,  his  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  the  woman  they 
had  left,  the  consciousness  that  he  had  used  Nora  very  ill,  the 
fact  that  they  were  about  to  part,  tended  to  change  his  feelings 
and  give  him  a  desire  to  touch  a  kinder  note  during  their  last 
moments  together. 

'  You  will  tell  your  mother  of  our  plans  ? '  he  asked  presently, 
after  the  pause  which  had  succeeded  the  comments  upon  the  scene 
they  had  witnessed. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  wearily,  as  if  the  proposal  were  an  old  one  and 
he  had  troubled  her  with  it  often  before.  '  1  will  talk  to  her 
about  it.' 

'  There  is  nothing  else  we  can  settle  now,  I  think.  My  brain 
reels  from  what  we  have  just  gone  through :  I  don't  feel  equal  to 
going  into  things  much.  Make  any  arrangement  you  and  your 
mother  think  fit.  Make  the  position  as  tolerable  as  you  can/ 
Did  she  detect  the  slightly  softened  tone  of  his  voice  ? 

Whether  she  did  or  not,  there  was  no  corresponding  softening 
in  her.  A  wretched  sense  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  things 
weighed  her  down,  and  Waveney's  responsibility  for  it  was  much 
too  great  for  her  to  feel  forgivingly  towards  him. 

'  I  will  talk  it  over  with  her,'  she  assented. 

They  scarcely  spoke  again  until  they  had  reached  the  carriage. 

'  Good-bye,  Nora,'  he  said  gently,  leaning  through  the  carriage 
window.  '  I  am  sorry  ...  I  mean  I  hope  things  will  go  better 
with  you ;  I  hope  you  will  have  a  better  time.  But  I  think  it  is 
wiser  that  we ' 

'  I  thought  all  that  was  settled,'  she  impatiently  interrupted 
him.  '  Isn't  it  ? ' 

He  drew  back  his  head.     '  Good-bye,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  good-bye,'  she  repeated.  '  Tell  William  to  drive  as  fast 
as  he  can,  will  you  ?  I  want  to  get  back.' 

And  Nora  settled  herself  among  the  cushions. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE   COSTRELL.1 
BY  MKS.  HUMPHRY  WAED. 

SCENE  IV. 

JUST  before  dark  on  the  following  day,  a  man  descended  from  a 
down  train  at  the  Clinton  Magna  station.  The  porters  knew  him 
and  greeted  him  ;  so  did  one  or  two  labourers  outside,  as  he  set  off 
to  walk  to  the  village,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant. 

'  Well,  John,  so  yer  coom  back,'  said  one  of  them,  an  old  man, 
grasping  the  newcomer  by  the  hand.  l  An  I  can't  say  as  yer 
looks  is  any  credit  to  Frampton — no,  that  aa  can't.' 

John,  indeed,  wore  a  sallow  and  pinched  air,  and  walked 
lamely,  with  a  stick.  - 

'  Noa,'  he  said  peevishly ;  '  it's  a  beastly  place  is  Frampton  ; 
a  damp,  nassty  hole  as  iver  I  saw — gives  yer  the  rheumaticks  to 
look  at  it.  I've  'ad  a  doose  of  a  time,  I  'ave,  I  can  tell  yer — iver 
sense  I  went.  But  I'll  pull  up  now.' 

'  Aye,  this  air  '11  do  yer,'  said  the  other.  '  Where  are  yer 
stoppin  ?  Costrells'  ? ' 

John  nodded. 

'  They  don't  know  nothin  about  my  comin,  but  I  dessay 
they'll  find  me  somethin  to  sleep  on.  I'll  'ave  my  own  place  soon, 
and  someone  to  look  arter  it.' 

He  drew  himself  up  involuntarily,  with  the  dignity  that  waits 
on  property.  A  laugh,  rather  jeering  than  cordial,  ran  through 
the  group  of  labourers. 

1  Copyright  1895  in  the  United  States  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  and  Charles 
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'  Aye,  yer'll  be  livin  at  your  ease,'  said  the  man  who  had  spoken 
first.  '  When  will  yo  give  us  a  drink,  yer  lardship  ? ' 

The  others  grinned. 

'  Where's  your  money,  John  ? '  said  a  younger  man  suddenly, 
staring  hard  at  the  returned  wanderer. 

John  started. 

'  Don't  you  talk  your  nonsense ! '  he  said  fretfully  ;  '  an  I  must 
be  getting  on,  afore  dark.' 

He  went  his  way,  but  as  he  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  he 
saw  them  still  standing  where  he  had  left  them.  They  seemed  to 
be  watching  his  progress,  which  astonished  him. 

A  light  of  windy  sunset  lay  spread  over  the  white  valley,  and 
the  freshening  gusts  drove  the  powdery  snow  before  them,  and 
sent  little  stabs  of  pain  through  John's  shrinking  body.  Yet  how 
glad  he  was  to  find  himself  again  between  those  familiar  hedges, 
to  see  the  church- tower  in  front  of  him,  the  long  hill  to  his  right ! 
His  heart  swelled  at  once  with  longing  and  satisfaction.  During 
his  Frampton  job,  and  in  the  infirmary,  he  had  suffered  much,  phy- 
sically and  mentally.  He  had  missed  Eliza  and  the  tendance  of 
years  more  than  he  had  ever  imagined  he  could;  and  he  had 
found  himself  too  old  for  new  faces  and  a  new  society.  When  he 
fell  ill  he  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  send  for  some  of  his  money, 
and  get  himself  nursed  and  cared  for  at  the  respectable  lodging 
where  he  had  put  .up.  But  no  ;  in  the  end  he  set  his  teeth  and 
went  into  the  infirmary.  He  had  planned  not  to  touch  his  hoard 
till  he  had  done  with  the  Frampton  job,  and  returned  to  Clinton 
for  good.  His  peasant  obstinacy  could  not  endure  to  be  beaten ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  he  bring  himself  to  part  with  his  keys,  to  trust  the 
opening  of  the  hoard  even  to  Isaac. 

Since  then  he  had  passed  through  many  weary  weeks,  some- 
times of  acute  pain,  sometimes  of  sinking  weakness,  during  which 
he  had  been  haunted  by  many  secret  torments,  springing  mainly 
from  the  fear  of  death.  He  had  almost  been  driven  to  make  his 
will.  But  in  the  end  superstitious  reluctance  prevailed.  He  had 
not  made  the  will ;  and  to  dwell  on  the  fact  gave  him  the  sensation 
of  having  escaped  a  bond,  if  not  a  danger.  He  did  not  want  to 
leave  his  money  behind  him ;  he  wanted  to  spend  it,  as  he  had 
told  Eliza  and  Mary  Anne  and  Bessie  scores  of  times.  To  have 
assigned  it  to  anyone  else,  even  after  his  death,  would  have  made 
it  less  his  own. 

Ah,  well !  those  bad  weeks  were  done,  and  here  he  was,  at  home 
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again.  Suddenly,  as  he  tramped  on,  he  caught  sight  against  the 
hill  of  Bessie's  cottage,  the  blue  smoke  from  it  blown  across  the 
rime-laden  trees  behind  it.  He  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  deep, 
tremulous  delight.  That  buoyant  self-congratulation  indeed  which 
had  stood  between  him  and  the  pain  of  Eliza's  death  was  gone. 
Eather  there  was  in  him  a  profound  yearning  for  rest,  for  long 
dreaming  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  with  his  pipe  to  smoke,  and 
Jim's  Louisa  to  look  after  him,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  a 
half-crown  from  his  box  when  he  wanted  it.  No  more  hard  work 
in  rain  and  cold ;  and  no  cringing,  either,  to  the  young  and  pro- 
sperous for  the  mere  fault  of  age.  The  snowy  valley  with  its 
circling  woods  opened  to  him  like  a  mother's  breast ;  the  sight  of 
it  filled  him  with  a  hundred  simple  hopes  and  consolations ;  he 
hurried  to  bury  himself  in  it,  and  be  at  peace. 

He  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  first  house  in  the  village, 
when  he  saw  a  tall  figure  in  uniform  approaching,  and  recognised 
Watson. 

At  sight  of  him  the  policeman  stopped  short,  and  John  was 
conscious  of  a  moment's  vague  impression  of  something  strange  in 
Watson's  looks. 

However,  Watson  shook  hands  with  great  friendliness. 

'  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  yer,  John,  I'm  sure.  An  now,  I  spose, 
you're  back  for  good  ?  ' 

'  Aye.  I'm  not  going  away  no  more.  I've  done  my  share — I 
wants  a  bit  o'  rest.' 

'  Of  coorse  yer  do.  You've  been  ill,  'aven't  yer  ?  You  look 
like  it.  An  yer  puttin  up  at  Costrells'  ? ' 

'  Yes,  till  I  can  turn  round  a  bit.  'Ave  yer  seen  anythin  ov 
'em  ?  'Ow's  Bessie  ? ' 

Watson  faced  back  towards  the  village. 

'I'll  walk  with  yer  a  bit — I'm  in  no  'urry.  Oh,  she's  all 
right.  You  'eard  of  her  bit  o'  money  ?  ' 

John  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Noa,  I  don  know  as  I  did.' 

'  It  wor  an  aunt  o'  hers,  soa  I  understan — quite  a  good  bit  o' 
money.' 

'  Did  yer  iver  hear  the  name  ?  '  said  John  eagerly. 

'  Someone  livin  at  Bedford,  I  did  'ear  say.' 

John  laughed,  not  without  good-humoured  relief.  It  would 
have  touched  his  vanity  had  his  niece  been  discovered  to  be  richer 
than  himself. 

26—2 
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'  Oh,  that's  old  Sophy  Clarke,'  he  said.  '  Her  'usband  bought 
the  lease  o'  two  little  'ouses  in  Church  Street,  and  they  braat  'er 
in  six  shillins  a  week  for  years,  an  she  allus  said  she'd  leave  it  to 
Bessie  if  she  wor  took  afore  the  lease  wor  up.  But  the  lease  ull 
be  up  end  o'  next  year  I  know,  for  I  saw  the  old  lady  myself  last 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth,  an  she  told  me  all  about  it,  though  I 
worn't  to  tell  nobody  meself.  An  I  didn't  know  Sophy  wor  gone. 
Ah,  well !  it's  not  much,  but  it's  'andy — it's  'andy.' 

*  Six  shillins  a  week  ! '  said  Watson,  raising  his  eyebrows.  '  It's 
a  nice  bit  o'  money  while  it  lassts,  but  I'd  ha  thought  Mrs. 
Costrell  'ad  come  into  a  deal  more  nor  that.' 

'  Oh,  but  she's  sich  a  one  to  spend,  is  Bessie,'  said  John 
anxiously.  '  It's  surprisin  'ow  the  money  runs.  It's  sixpence 
'ere,  an  sixpence  there,  allus  dribblin,  an  dribblin,  out  ov  'er. 
I've  allus  tole  'er  as  she'll  end  'er  days  on  the  parish.' 

'  Sixpences  ! '  said  Watson,  with  a  laugh.  '  It's  not  sixpences 
as  Mrs.  Costrell's  'ad  the  spendin  of  this  last  month  or  two — it's 
suverins — an  plenty  ov  'em.  You  may  be  sure  you've  got  the 
wrong  tale  about  the  money,  John  ;  it  wor  a  deal  more  nor  you  say.' 

John  stood  stock  still  at  the  word  '  sovereigns,'  his  jaw  dropping. 

' Suverins'  he  said  trembling ;  '  suverins ?  Bessie  aint  got 
no  suverins.  Isaac  arns  sixteen  shillin  a  week.' 

The  colour  was  ebbing  fast  from  his  cheek  and  lips.  Watson 
threw  him  a  quick  professional  glance,  then  rapidly  consulted 
with  himself.  No  ;  he  decided  to  hold  his  tongue. 

'  Yo  are  reg'lar  used  up,'  he  said,  taking  hold  of  the  old  fellow 
kindly  by  the  arm.  '  Shall  I  walk  yer  up  the  hill  ?  ' 

John  withdrew  himself. 

'  Suverins  ! '  he  repeated,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice.  '  She  aint 
got  'em,  I  tell  yer — she  aint  got  'em  ! ' 

The  last  words  rose  to  a  sort  of  cry,  and  without  another  word 
to  Watson  the  old  man  started  at  a  feeble  run,  his  head  hanging. 

Watson  followed  him,  afraid  lest  he  should  drop  in  the  road. 
Instead,  John  seemed  to  gather  strength.  He  made  straight  for 
the  hill,  taking  no  heed  whatever  of  two  or  three  startled  acquaint- 
ances who  stopped  and  shouted  to  him.  When  the  ground  began 
to  rise,  he  stumbled  again  and  again,  but  by  a  marvel  did  not 
fall,  and  his  pace  hardly  slackened.  Watson  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  him. 

But  when  the  policeman  reached  his  own  cottage  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  he  stopped,  panting,  and  contented  himself  with 
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looking  after  the  mounting  figure.  As  soon  as  it  turned  the 
corner  of  the  Costrells'  lane,  he  went  into  his  own  house,  said  a 
word  to  his  wife,  and  sat  himself  down  at  his  own  back  door  to 
await  events — to  ponder,  also,  a  few  conversations  he  had  held 
that  morning,  with  Mrs.  Moulsey  at  '  the  shop,'  with  Dawson, 
with  Hall  the  butcher.  Poor  old  John — poor  old  fellow  ! 

When  Bolderfield  reached  the  paling  in  front  of  the  Costrells' 
cottage,  he  paused  a  moment,  holding  for  support  to  the  half- 
open  gate  and  struggling  for  breath.  '  I  must  keep  my  'edd,  I 
must,'  he  was  saying  to  himself  piteously  ;  '  don  yer  be  a  fool, 
John  Borroful,  don't  yer  be  a  fool ! ' 

As  he  stood  there,  a  child's  face  pushed  the  window-blind  of 
the  cottage  aside,  and  the  lame  boy's  large  eyes  looked  Bolderfield 
up  and  down.  Immediately  after,  the  door  opened,  and  all  four 
children  stood  huddling  behind  each  other  on  the  threshold. 
They  all  looked  shyly  at  the  newcomer.  They  knew  him,  but  in 
six  months  they  had  grown  strange  to  him. 

'  Arthur,  where's  your  mother  ? '  said  John,  at  last  able  to 
walk  firmly  up  to  the  door. 

'  Don  know.' 

'  When  did  yer  see  her  lasst  ? ' 

'  She  wor  'ere  gettin  us  our  tea,'  said  another  child ;  '  but 
she  didn't  eat  nothin.' 

John  impatiently  pushed  the  children  before  him  back  into 
the  kitchen. 

'  You  'old  your  tongues,'  he  said, '  an  stay  'ere.' 

And  he  made  for  the  door  in  the  kitchen  wall.  But  Arthur 
caught  hold  of  his  coat  tails  and  clung  to  them. 

1  Yer  oughtn't  to  go  up  there — mother  don't  let  anyone  go 
there.' 

John  wrenched  himself  violently  away. 

'  Oh  don't  she !  yo  take  your  'ands  away,  yer  little  varmint,  or 
I'll  brain  yer.' 

He  raised  his  stick,  threatening.  The  child,  terrified,  fell 
back,  and  John,  opening  the  door,  rushed  up  the  stairs. 

He  was  so  terribly  excited  that  his  fumbling  fingers  could 
hardly  find  the  ribbon  round  his  neck.  At  last  he  drew  it  over 
his  head,  and  made  stupendous  efforts  to  steady  his  hand  suffi- 
ciently to  put  the  key  in  the  lock. 

The  children  below  heard  a  sharp  cry  directly  the  cupboard 
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door  was  opened ;  then  the  frantic  dragging  of  a  box  on  to  the 
stairs,  the  creak  of  hinges — a  groan  long  and  lingering — and  then 
silence. 

They  clung  together  in  terror,  and  the  little  girls  began  to 
cry.  At  last  Arthur  took  courage  and  opened  the  door. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  on  the  top  stair,  supported  sideways 
by  the  wall,  his  head  hanging  forward,  and  his  hands  dropping 
over  his  knees,  in  a  dead  faint. 

At  the  sight  all  four  children  ran  helter-skelter  into  the  lane, 
shouting  '  Mammy  !  mammy  ! '  in  an  anguish  of  fright.  Their 
clamour  was  caught  by  the  fierce  north  wind,  which  had  begun  to 
sweep  the  hill,  and  was  borne  along  till  it  reached  the  ears  of  a 
woman  who  was  sitting  sewing  in  a  cottage  some  fifty  yards  further 
up  the  lane.  She  stepped  to  her  door,  opened  it  and  listened. 

'  It's  at  Bessie's,'  she  said  ;  '  whativer's  wrong  wi'  the  childer  ? ' 

By  this  time  Arthur  had  begun  to  run  towards  her.  Darkness 
was  falling  rapidly,  but  she  could  distinguish  his  small  figure 
against  the  snow,  and  his  halting  gait. 

*  What  is  it,  Arthur  ? — what  is  it,  lammie  ? ' 

'  0  cousin  Mary  Anne  !  cousin, Mary  Anne !  It's  uncle  John, 
an  ee's  dead  ! ' 

She  ran  like  the  wind  at  the  words,  catching  at  the  child's 
hand  in  the  dark,  and  dragging  him  along  with  her. 

'  Where  is  he,  Arthur  ? — don't  take  on,  honey  ! ' 

The  child  hurried  on  with  her,  sobbing,  and  she  was  soon 
on  the  stairs  beside  the  unconscious  John. 

Mary  Anne  looked  with  amazement  at  the  cupboard  and  the 
open  box.  Then  she  laid  the  old  man  on  the  floor,  her  gentle 
face  working  with  the  effort  to  remember  what  the  doctor  had 
once  told  her  of  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  persons  in  a  faint. 
She  got  water,  and  she  sent  Arthur  to  a  neighbour  for  brandy. 

'  Where's  your  mother,  child  ?  '  she  asked,  as  she  despatched 
him. 

'  Don  know,'  repeated  the  boy,  stupidly. 

'  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  she's  never  at  Dawson's  again! '  groaned 
Mary  Anne  to  herself ;  '  she  wor  there  last  night,  an  the  night 
afore  that.  And  her  mother's  brother  lyin  like  this  in  'er  house ! ' 

He  was  so  long  in  coming  round  that  her  ignorance  began  to 
fear  the  worst.     But  just  as  she  was  telling  the  eldest  girl  to  put 
on  her  hat  and  jacket  and  run  for  the  doctor,  poor  John  revived. 
He  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture,  looked  wildly  at  her  and  at 
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the  box.  As  his  eye  caught  the  two  sovereigns  still  lying  at  the 
bottom,  he  gave  a  cry  of  rage,  and  got  upon  his  feet  with  a  mighty 
effort. 

'  Where's  Bessie,  I  tell  yer  ?  Where's  the  huzzy  gone  ?  I'll 
have  the  law  on  'er !  I'll  make  'er  give  it  up — by  the  Lord  I  will ! ' 

'  John,  what  is  it  ? — John,  my  dear  ! '  cried  Mary  Anne,  sup- 
porting him,  and  terrified  lest  he  should  pitch  headlong  down  the 
stairs. 

'  Yo  'elp  me  down,'  he  said  violently.  '  We'll  find  'er — 
we'll  wring  it  out  ov  'er — the  mean  thievin  vagabond  !  Chan  gin 
suverins,  'as  she  ?  we'll  soon  know  about  that — yo  'elp  me  down, 
I  tell  yer.' 

And  with  her  assistance  he  hobbled  down  the  stairs,  hardly 
able  to  stand.  Mary  Anne's  eyes  were  starting  out  of  her  head 
with  fear  and  agitation,  and  the  children  were  staring  at  the  old 
man  as  he  came  tottering  into  the  kitchen,  when  a  sound  at  the 
outer  door  made  them  all  turn. 

The  door  opened,  and  Bessie  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

At  sight  of  her  John  seemed  to  lose  his  senses.  He  rushed 
at  her,  threatening,  imploring,  reviling — while  Mary  Ann  could 
only  cling  to  his  arms  and  coat,  lest  he  should  attempt  some 
bodily  mischief. 

Bessie  closed  the  door,  leant  against  it,  and  folded  her  arms. 
She  was  white  and  haggard,  but  perfectly  cool.  In  this  moment 
of  excitement  it  struck  neither  John  nor  Mary  Anne — nor,  indeed, 
herself — that  her  manner,  with  its  brutality,  and  its  poorly  feigned 
surprise,  was  the  most  revealing  element  in  the  situation. 

'  What's  all  this  about  yer  money?'  she  said,  staring  John  in 
the  face.  '  What  do  I  know  about  yer  money  ?  'Ow  dare  yer 
say  such  things  ?  I  'aven't  anythin  to  do  with  it,  an  never  'ad.' 

He  raved  at  her,  in  reply,  about  the  position  in  which  he  had 
found  the  box — on  the  top  of  its  fellow  instead  of  underneath, 
where  he  had  placed  it — about  the  broken  lock,  the  sovereigns 
she  had  been  changing,  and  the  things  Watson  had  said  of  her — 
winding  up  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  his  money. 

'  Yo  gi  me  my  money  back,'  he  said,  holding  out  a  shaking 
hand.  '  Yer  can't  'ave  spent  it  all — taint  possible — an  yer 
aint  chucked  it  out  o'  winder.  Yer've  got  it  somewhere  'idden,  an 
I'll  get  it  out  o'  you  if  I  die  for  't ! ' 

Bessie  surveyed  him  steadily.  She  had  not  even  flinched  at 
the  mention  of  the  sovereigns. 
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'  What  yer  'aven't  got,  yer  can't  give,'  she  said.  '  I  doa 
know  nothin  about  it,  an  I've  tole  yer.  There's  plenty  o'  bad 
people  in  the  world — beside  me.  Somebody  came  in  o'  nights,  I 
suppose,  an  picked  the  lock — there's  many  as  ud  think  nothin  of 
it.  And  it  ua  be  easy  done — we  all  sleeps  'ard.' 

'  Bessie  ! '  cried  Mary  Anne,  outraged  by  something  in  her  tone, 
'  aren't  yer  sorry  for  'im  ? ' 

She  pointed  to  the  haggard  and  trembling  man. 

Bessie  turned  to  her  reluctantly.  '  Aye,  I'm  sorry/  she  said 
sullenly.  '  But  he  shouldn't  fly  out  at  yer  without  'earin  a  word. 
'Ow  should  I  know  anythin  about  his  money  ?  Ee  locked  it  up 
hisself,  an  tuk  the  keys.' 

'  An  them  suverins,'  roared  John,  rattling  his  stick  on  the 
floor ;  '  where  did  yer  get  them  suverins  ?  ' 

'  I  got  'em  from  old  Sophy  Clarke — leastways,  from  Sophy 
Clarke's  lawyer.  And  it  aint  no  business  o'  yourn,' 

At  this  John  fell  into  a  frenzy,  shouting  at  her  in  inarticulate 
passion,  calling  her  liar  and  thief. 

She  fronted  it  with  perfect  composure.  Her  fine  eyes  blazed, 
but  otherwise  her  face  might  have  been  a  waxen  mask.  With 
her,  in  this  scene,  was  all  the  tragic  dignity  ;  with  him,  the  weak- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

At  last  the  little  widow  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  drew  her 
from  the  door. 

'  Let  me  take  'im  to  my  place,'  she  pleaded  :  '  it's  no  good  talkin 
while  ee's  like  ee  is — not  a  bit  o'  good.  John — John  dear !  you 
come  along  wi  me.  Shall  I  get  Saunders  to  come  an  speak  to  yer  ? ' 

A  gleam  of  sudden  hope  shot  into  the  old  man's  face.  He 
bad  not  thought  of  Saunders ;  but  Saunders  had  a  head ;  he  might 
unravel  this  accursed  thing. 

'  Aye  ! '  he  said,  lurching  forward,  '  let's  find  Saunders — coom 
along — let's  find  Saunders.' 

Mary  Anne  guided  him  through  the  door,  Bessie  standing 
aside.  As  the  widow  passed,  she  touched  Bessie  piteously. 

'  0  Bessie,  yer  didn't  do  it — say  yer  didn't ! ' 

Bessie  looked  at  her  dry-eyed  and  contemptuous.  Something 
in  the  speaker's  emotion  seemed  to  madden  her. 

'  Don't  yer  be  a  fool,  Mary  Anne — that's  all ! '  she  said  scorn- 
fully, and  Mary  Anne  fled  from  her. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  them,  Bessie  came  up  to  the 
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fire,  her  teeth  chattering.  She  sank  down  in  front  of  it,  spread- 
ing out  her  hands  to  the  warmth.  The  children  silently  crowded 
up  to  her ;  first  she  pushed  them  away,  then  she  caught  at  the 
child  nearest  to  her,  pressed  its  fair  head  against  her,  then  again 
roughly  put  it  aside.  She  was  accustomed  to  chatter  with  them, 
scold  them  and  slap  them  ;  but  to-night  they  were  uneasily  dumb. 
They  looked  at  her  with  round  eyes  ;  and  at  last  their  looks  annoyed 
her.  She  told  them  to  go  to  bed,  and  they  slunk  away,  gaping 
at  the  open  box  on  the  stairs,  and  huddling  together  overhead,  all 
on  one  bed,  in  the  bitter  cold,  to  whisper  to  each  other.  Isaac 
was  a  stern  parent ;  Bessie  a  capricious  one ;  and  the  children, 
though  they  could  be  riotous  enough  by  themselves,  were  nervous 
and  easily  cowed  at  home. 

Bessie,  left  alone,  sat  silently  over  the  fire,  her  thin  lips  tight- 
set.  She  would  deny  everything — everything.  Let  them  find 
out  what  they  could.  Who  could  prove  what  was  in  John's  box 
when  he  left  it  ?  Who  could  prove  she  hadn't  got  those  half- 
crowns  in  change  somewhere  ? 

The  reflection  of  the  day  had  only  filled  her  with  a  passionate 
and  fierce  regret.  Why  had  she  not  followed  her  first  impulse, 
and  thrown  it  all  on  Timothy  ? — told  the  story  to  Isaac,  while  she 
was  still  bleeding  from  his  son's  violence  ?  It  had  been  her  only 
chance,  and  out  of  pure  stupidness  she  had  lost  it.  To  have 
grasped  it  might  at  least  have  made  him  take  her  part,  if  it  had 
forced  him  to  give  up  Timothy.  And  who  would  have  listened  to 
Timothy's  tales  ? 

She  sickened  at  the  thought  of  her  own  folly,  beating  her 
knee  with  her  clenched  fist.  For  to  tell  the  tale  now  would  only 
be  to  make  her  doubly  vile  in  Isaac's  eyes.  He  would  not  believe 
her — no  one  would  believe  her.  What  motive  could  she  plead 
for  her  twenty-four  hours  of  silence,  she  knowing  that  John  was 
coming  back  immediately  ?  Isaac  would  only  hate  her  for  throw- 
ing it  on  Timothy. 

Then  again  the  memory  of  the  half-crowns,  and  the  village  talk 
— and  Watson — would  close  upon  her,  putting  her  in  a  cold  sweat. 

When  would  Isaac  come  ?  Who  would  tell  him  ?  As  she 
looked  forward  to  the  effect  upon  him,  all  her  muscles  stiffened. 
If  he  drove  her  to  it,  aye,  she  would  tell  him — she  didn't 
care  a  haporth,  she  vowed.  If  he  must  have  it,  let  him. 
But  as  the  name  of  Isaac,  the  thought  of  Isaac,  hovered  in  her 
brain,  she  must  needs  brush  away  wild  tears.  That  morning,  for 
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the  first  time  for  months,  he  had  been  so  kind  to  her  and  the 
children,  so  chatty  and  cheerful. 

Distant  steps  along  the  lane  !  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  ran 
into  the  back  kitchen,  tied  on  her  apron,  hastily  filled  an  earthen- 
ware bowl  with  water  from  the  pump,  and  carrying  it  back  to  the 
front  kitchen  began  to  wash  up  the  tea-things,  making  a  busy 
household  clatter  as  she  slid  them  into  the  bowl. 

A  confused  sound  of  feet  approached  the  house,  and  there  was 
a  knock. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Bessie. 

Three  figures  appeared,  the  huge  form  of  Saunders  the  smith 
in  front,  John  and  Mary  Anne  Waller  behind. 

Saunders  took  off  his  cap  politely.  The  sight  of  his  bald 
head,  his  double  chin,  his  mouth  with  its  queer  twitch,  which 
made  him  seem  as  though  perpetually  about  to  laugh,  if  he 
had  not  perpetually  thought  better  of  it,  filled  Bessie  with  angry 
excitement.  She  barely  nodded  to  him,  in  reply  to  his  greeting. 

'  May  we  come  in,  Mrs.  Costrell  ?  '  Saunders  enquired,  in  his 
most  deliberate  voice. 

'  If  yer  want  to,'  said  Bessie  shortly,  taking  out  a  cup  and 
drying  it. 

Saunders  drew  in  the  other  two  and  shut  the  door. 

'  Sit  down,  John.     Sit  down,  Mrs.  Waller.' 

John  did  as  he  was  told.  Dishevelled  and  hopeless  misery 
spoke  in  his  stained  face,  his  straggling  hair,  his  shirt  burst  open 
at  the  neck  and  showing  his  wrinkled  throat.  But  he  fixed  his 
eyes  passionately  on  Saunders,  thirsting  for  every  word. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Costrell,'  said  Saunders,  settling  himself  comfort- 
ably, 'you'll  be  free  to  confess,  won't  yer,  this  is  an  oogly 
business — a  very  oogly  business  ?  Now,  will  yer  let  us  ask  yer  a 
question  or  two  ?  ' 

'  I  dessay,'  said  Bessie,  polishing  her  cup. 

'  Well,  then — to  begin  reg'lar,  Mrs.  Costrell — yo  agree, 
don't  yer,  as  Muster  Bolderfield  put  his  money  in  your  upstairs 
cupboard  ? ' 

'  I  agree  as  he  put  his  box  there,'  said  Bessie  sharply. 

John  broke  into  inarticulate  and  abusive  clamour.  Bessie 
turned  upon  him. 

'  'Ow  did  any  of  us  know  what  yer'd  got  in  your  box  ?  Did 
yer  ever  show  it  to  me,  or  Mary  Anne  there,  or  any  livin  soul  in 
Clinton?  Did  yer?' 
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She  waited,  hawk-like,  for  the  answer. 

'  Did  yer,  John  ? '  repeated  Saunders,  judicially. 

John  groaned,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro. 

'  Noa.  I  niver  did — I  niver  did,'  he  said.  '  Nobbut  to  Eliza 
— an  she's  gone — she's  gone  ! ' 

'  Keep  your  'ead,  John,'  said  Saunders,  putting  out  a  calming 
hand.  '  Let's  get  to  the  bottom  o'  this,  quiet  an'  regular.  An  yer 
didn't  tell  anyone  'ow  much  yer  'ad  ? ' 

'  Nobbut  Eliza — nobbut  Eliza  ! '  said  the  old  man  again. 

'  Yer  didn't  tell  me,  I  know,'  said  Saunders  blandly. 

John  seemed  to  shrink  together  under  the  smith's  glance.  If 
only  he  had  not  been  a  jealous  fool,  and  had  left  it  with 
Saunders ! 

Saunders,  however,  refrained  for  the  present  from  drawing  this 
self-evident  moral.  He  sat  twirling  his  cap  between  his  knees, 
and  his  shrewd  eye  travelled  round  the  kitchen,  coming  back 
finally  to  Bessie,  who  was  washing  and  drying  diligently.  As  he 
watched  her  cool  movements  Saunders  felt  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  his  emulation  rose. 

'I  understan,  Mrs.  Costrell,'  he  said,  speaking  with  great 
civility,  '  as  the  cupboard  where  John  put  his  money  is  a  cup- 
board hon  the  stairs  ?  Not  in  hany  room,  but  hon  the  stairs  ? 
Yer'll  kindly  correck  me  if  I  say  any  thin  wrong.' 

Bessie  nodded. 

'  Aye — top  o'  the  stairs — right-'and  side,'  groaned  John. 

'  An  John  locked  it  hisself,  an  tuk  the  key  ? '  Saunders 
proceeded. 

John  plucked  at  his  neck  again,  and,  dumbly,  held  out  the  key. 

'  An  there  worn't  nothin  wrong  wi  the  lock  when  yo  opened 
it,  John  ? ' 

'  Nothin,  Muster  Saunders — I'll  take  my  davy.' 

Saunders  ruminated. 

'  Theer's  a  cupboard  there,'  he  said  suddenly,  raising  his  hand 
and  pointing  to  the  cupboard  beside  the  fireplace.  '  Is't  anythin 
like  the  cupboard  on  th'  stairs,  John  ? ' 

'  Aye,  'tis ! '  said  John,  startled  and  staring.  '  Aye,  'tis, 
Muster  Saunders ! ' 

Saunders  rose. 

'  Per'aps,'  he  said  slowly,  '  Mrs.  Costrell  will  do  us  the  favour 
ov  lettin  us  hexamine  that  'ere  cupboard  ?  ' 

He  walked  across  to  it.     Bessie's  hand  dropped ;  she  turned 
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sharply,  supporting  herself  against  the  table,  and  watched  him, 
her  chest  heaving. 

'  There's  no  key  'ere,'  said  Saunders,  stooping  to  look  at  the 
lock.  '  Try  yours,  John.' 

John  rushed  forward,  but  Bessie  put  herself  in  the  way. 

'  What  are  yer  meddlin  with  my  'ouse  for  ? '  she  said  fiercely. 
'  Just  mek  yourselves  scarce,  all  the  lot  o'  yer !  I  don't  know 
nothin  about  his  money,  an  I'll  not  have  yer  insultin  me  in 
me  own  place  !  Gret  out  o'  my  kitchen,  if  yo  please ! ' 

Saunders  buttoned  his  coat. 

'Sartinly,  Mrs.  Costrell,  sartinly,'  he  said  with  emphasis. 
'  Come  along,  John.  Yer  must  get  Watson  and  put  it  in  'is 
hands.  Ee's  the  law  is  Watson.  Maybe  as  Mrs.  Costrell  ull  listen 
to  'im.' 

Mary  Anne  ran  to  Bessie  in  despair. 

'  0  Bessie,  Bessie,  my  dear — don't  let  'em  get  Watson ;  let 
'em  look  into  't  theirselves — it'll  be  better  for  yer,  my  dear,  it  will.' 

Bessie  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  panting.  Then  she  turned 
back  to  the  table. 

'  I  don  care  what  they  do,'  she  said,  with  sullen  passion.  '  I'm 
not  stannin  in  anyone's  way,  I  tell  yer.  The  more  they  finds  out 
the  better  I'm  pleased.' 

The  look  of  incipient  laughter  on  Saunders's  countenance 
became  more  pronounced — that  is  to  say,  the  left-hand  corner  of 
his  mouth  twitched  a  little  higher.  But  it  was  rare  for  him  to 
complete  the  act,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  minded  to  do  so 
now.  He  beckoned  to  John,  and  John,  trembling,  took  off  his 
keys  and  gave  them  to  him,  pointing  to  that  which  belonged  to 
the  treasure  cupboard. 

Saunders  slipped  it  into  the  lock  before  him.  It  moved  with 
ease,  backwards  and  forwards. 

'  H'm  !  that's  strange,'  he  said,  taking  out  the  key  and  turning 
it  over  thoughtfully  in  his  hand.  '  Yer  didn't  think  as  there  were 
another  key  in  this  'ouse  that  would  open  your  cupboard,  did  yer, 
Bolderfield  ? ' 

The  old  man  sank  weeping  on  a  chair.  He  was  too  broken, 
too  exhausted,  to  revile  Bessie  any  more. 

'  Yo  tell  her,  Muster  Saunders,'  he  said,  '  to  gie  it  me  back  ! 
I'll  not  ast  for  all  on  it,  but  some  on  it,  Muster  Saunders — some 
on  it.  She  can't  a  spent  it.  She  must  a  got  it  somewhere. 
Yo  speak  to  her,  Muster  Saunders.  It's  a  crule  thing  to  rob  an 
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old  man  like  me — an  her  own  mother's  brother.  Yo  speak  to  'er 
— an  yo,  too,  Mary  Anne.' 

He  looked  piteously  from  one  to  the  other.  But  his  misery 
only  seemed  to  goad  Bessie  to  fresh  fury.  She  turned  upon  him, 
arms  akimbo. 

'  Oh  !  an  of  course  it  must  be  me  as  robs  yer  !  It  couldn't  be 
nobody  else,  could  it  ?  There  isn't  tramps,  an  thieves,  an  rogues 
— 'undreds  of  'em — going  about  o'  nights  ?  Nary  one,  I  believe 
yer  !  There  isn't  another  thief  in  Clinton  Magna,  nobbut  Bessie 
Costrell,  is  ther?  But  yer'll  not  blackguard  me  for  nothin,  I 
can  tell  yer.  Now  will  yer  jest  oblige  me  by  takin  yourselves  off? 
I  shall  'ave  to  clean  up  after  yer ' — she  pointed  scornfully  to  the 
marks  of  their  muddy  boots  on  the  floor — '  an  it's  gettin  late.' 

'  One  moment,  Mrs.  Costrell,'  said  Saunders,  gently  rubbing 
his  hands.  '  With  your  leave,  John  and  I  ull  just  inspeck  the 
cupboard  hupsiairs  before  leavin — an  then  we'll  clear  out  double 
quick.  But  we'll  'ave  one  try  if  we  can't  'it  on  somethin  as  ull 
show  'ow  the  thief  got  in — with  your  leave,  of  coarse' 

Bessie  hesitated ;  then  she  threw  some  spoons  she  held  into 
the  water  beside  her  with  a  violent  gesture. 

'  Go  where  yer  wants,'  she  said,  and  returned  to  her  washing. 

Saunders  began  to  climb  the  narrow  stairs,  with  John  behind 
him.  But  the  smith's  small  eyes  had  a  puzzled  look. 

'  There's  somethin  rum,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  'Ow  did  she 
spend  it  all  ?  'As  she  been  carryin'  on  with  someone  be'ind 
Isaac's  back,  or  is  Isaac  in  it  too  ?  It's  one  or  t'other.' 

Meanwhile  Bessie,  left  behind,  was  consumed  by  a  passionate 
effort  of  memory.  What  had  she  done  with  the  key,  the  night 
before,  after  she  had  locked  the  cupboard  ?  Her  brain  was  blurred. 
The  blow — the  fall — seemed  to  have  confused  even  the  remem- 
brance of  the  scene  with  Timothy.  How  was  it,  for  instance,  that 
she  had  put  the  box  back  in  the  wrong  place  ?  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  head,  trying  in  an  anguish  to  recollect  the  exact  details. 

.  The  little  widow  sat  meanwhile  a  few  yards  away,  her  thin 
hands  clasped  on  her  lap  in  her  usual  attitude  of  humble  entreaty ; 
her  soft  grey  eyes,  brimmed  with  tears,  were  fixed  on  Bessie. 
Bessie  did  not  know  that  she  was  there — that  she  existed. 

The  door  had  closed  after  the  two  men.  Bessie  could  hear 
vague  movements,  but  nothing  more.  Presently  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
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She  was  just  in  time.  By  the  light  of  the  bit  of  candle  that 
John  held,  she  saw  Saunders  sitting  on  the  stair,  the  shadow  of 
his  huge  frame  thrown  black  on  the  white  wall ;  she  saw  him 
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stoop  suddenly,  as  a  bird  pounces ;  she  heard  an  exclamation — 
then  a  sound  of  metal. 

Her  involuntary  cry  startled  the  men  above. 

'  All  right,  Mrs.  Costrell,'  said  Saunders  briskly — '  all  right. 
We'll  be  down  directly.' 

She  came  back  into  the  kitchen,  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  and 
fell  heavily  on  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Mary  Anne  approached  her, 
only  to  be  pushed  back.  The  widow  stood  listening,  in  an  agony. 

It  took  Saunders  a  minute  or  two  to  complete  his  case.  Then 
he  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  carrying  the  box,  his  great  weight 
making  the  house  shake.  He  entered  the  kitchen  first,  John 
behind  him.  But  at  the  same  moment  that  they  appeared  the 
outer  door  opened,  and  Isaac  Costrell,  preceded  by  a  gust  of  snow, 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

'  Why,  John ! '  he  cried,  in  amazement — '  an  Saunders  ! ' 

He  looked  at  them,  then  at  Mary  Anne,  then  at  his  wife. 

There  was  an  instant's  dead  silence.  Then  the  tottering  John 
came  forward. 

'  An  I'm  glad  yer  come,  Isaac,  that  I  am — thankful !  Now 
yer  can  tell  me  what  yer  wife's  done  with  my  money.  D'yer 
mind  that  box  ?  It  wor  you  an  I  carried  it  across  that  night  as 
Watson  come  out  on  us.  An  yo'll  bear  me  witness  as  we  locked 
it  up,  an  yo  saw  me  tie  the  two  keys  roun  my  neck — yo  did, 
Isaac.  An  now,  Isaac' — the  hoarse  voice  began  to  tremble — 
'  now  there's  two — suverins — left,  and  one  arf-crown — out  o'  seventy- 
one  pound  fower  an  sixpence — seventy-one  pound,  Isaac !  Yo'll 
get  it  out  on  'er,  Isaac,  yer  will,  won't  yer  ? ' 

He  looked  up  imploring. 

Isaac,  after  the  first  violent  start,  stood  absolutely  motionless, 
Saunders  observing  him.  As  one  of  the  main  props  of  Church 
Establishment  in  the  village,  Saunders  had  no  great  opinion  of 
Isaac  Costrell,  who  stood  for  the  dissidence  of  dissent.  The  two 
men  had  never  been  friends,  and  Saunders  in  this  affair  had 
perhaps  exercised  the  quasi-judicial  functions  the  village  had  long 
by  common  consent  allowed  him,  with  more  readiness  than  usual. 

As  soon  as  John  ceased  speaking,  Isaac  walked  up  to  Saunders. 

'  Let  me  see  that  box,'  he  said  peremptorily,  *  put  it  down.' 

Saunders,  who  had  rested  the  box  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
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placed  it  gently  on  the  table,  assisted  by  Isaac.  A  few  feet  away 
stood  Bessie,  saying  nothing,  her  hand  holding  the  duster  on  her 
hip,  her  eyes  following  her  husband. 

He  looked  carefully  at  the  two  sovereigns  lying  on  the  bit  of 
old  cloth  which  covered  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  one 
half-crown  that  Timothy  had  forgotten;  he  took  up  the  bit  of 
cloth  and  shook  it,  he  felt  along  the  edge  of  the  box,  he  examined 
the  wrenched  lock.  Then  he  stood  for  an  instant,  his  hand  on 
the  box,  his  eyes  staring  straight  before  him  in  a  kind  of  dream. 

Saunders  grew  impatient.  He  pushed  John  aside,  and  came 
to  the  table,  leaning  his  hands  upon  it,  so  as  to  command  Isaac's  face. 

'  Now  look  'ere,  Isaac,'  he  said,  in  a  different  voice  from  any 
that  he  had  yet  employed,  '  let's  come  to  business.  These  'ere 
are  the  facks  o'  this  case,  an  'ow  we're  agoin  to  get  over  'em,  I 
don  see.  John  leaves  his  money  in  your  cupboard.  Yo  an  he 
lock  it  up,  an  John  goes  away  with  'is  keys  'ung  roun  'is  neck. 
Yo  agree  to  that  ?  Well  an  'good.  But  there's  another  key  in 
your  'ouse,  Isaac,  as  opens  John's  cupboard.  Ah ' 

He  waved  his  hand  in  deprecation  of  Isaac's  movement. 

'  I  dessay  yo  didn't  know  nowt  about  it — that's  noather  'ere 
nor  there.  Yo  try  John's  key  in  that  there  door ' — he  pointed  to 
the  cupboard  by  the  fire — '  an  yo'll  find  it  fits  ex — act.  Then, 
thinks  I,  where's  the  key  as  belongs  to  that  'ere  cupboard  ?  An 
John  an  I  goes  upstairs  to  look  about  us,  an  in  noa  time  at  aw, 
I  sees  a  'ole  in  the  skirtin.  I  whips  in  my  finger — lor  bless  yer ! 
I  knew  it  wor  there  the  moment  I  sets  eyes  on  the  hole.' 

He  held  up  the  key  triumphantly.  By  this  time,  no  Old 
Bailey  lawyer  making  a  hanging  speech  could  have  had  more 
command  of  his  task. 

'  'Ere  then  we  'ave  ' — he  checked  the  items  off  on  his  fingers 
— '  box  locked  up — key  in  the  'ouse  as  fits  it,  unbeknown  to  John 
— money  tuk  out — key  'idden  away.  But  that's  not  all — not  by 
long  chalks — there's  another  side  to  the  affair  Altogether.' 

Saunders  drew  himself  up,  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

'  Per'aps  yer  don  know — I'm  sartin  sure  yer  don  know — least- 
ways I'm  hinclined  that  way, — as  Mrs.  Costrell ' — he  made  a  polite 
inclination  towards  Bessie — '  'ave  been  makin'  free  with  money — 
fower — five — night  a  week  at  the  "  Spotted  Deer  " — fower — five — 
night  a  week.  She'd  used  to  treat  every  young  feller,  an  plenty  old 
uns  too,  as  turned  up  ;  an  there  was  a  many  as  only  went  to  Dawson's 
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becos  they  knew  as  she'd  treat  'em.  Now  she  didn't  go  on  tick  at 
Dawson's ;  she'd  pay, — an  she  allus  payed  in  arf-crowns.  An  those 
arf-crowns  were  curous  arf-crowns ;  an  it  came  into  Dawson's  'ead  as 
he'd  colleck  them  arf-crowns.  Ee  wanted  to  see  summat,  ee  said — 
an  I  dessay  ee  did.  An  people  began  to  taak.  Last  night  theer  wor 
a  bit  of  a  roompus,  it  seems,  while  Mrs.  Cottrell  was  a  payin  another 
o'  them  things,  an  summat  as  was  said  come  to  my  ears — an  come  to 
Watson's.  An  me  and  Watson '  'ave  been  makin  enquiries — an 
Mr.  Dawson  wor  obligin  enough  to  make  me  a  small  loan,  ee  wor. 
Now  I've  got  just  one  question  to  ask  o'  John  Borroful.' 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  out  a 
silver  coin. 

'  Is  that  yourn ,  John  ? ' 

John  fell  upon  it  with  a  cry. 

'  Aye,  Saunders,  it's  mine.  Look  ye  'ere,  Isaac,  it's  a  king's 
'ead.  It's  Willum — not  Victory.  I  saved  that  un  up  when  I  wor 
a  lad  at  Mason's,  an  look  yer,  there's  my  mark  in  the  corner — 
every  arf-crown  I  ever  'ad  I  marked  like  that.' 

He  held  it  under  Isaac's  staring  eyes,  pointing  to  the  little 
scratched  cross  in  the  corner. 

'  'Ere's  another,  John — two  on  'em,'  said  Saunders,  pulling  out 
a  second  and  a  third. 

John,  in  a  passion  of  hope,  identified  them  both. 

'  Then,'  said  Saunders,  slapping  the  table  solemnly,  '  theer's 
nobbut  one  more  thing  to  say — an  sorry  I  am  to  say  it.  Them 
coins,  Isaac ' — he  pointed  a  slow  finger  at  Bessie,  whose  white, 
fierce  face  moved  involuntarily — '  them  arf-crowns  wor  paid  across 
the  bar  lasst  night,  or  the  night  afore,  at  Dawson's,  by  yor  ivife,  as 
is  now  stannin  there,  an'  she'll  deny  it  if  she  can  ! ' 

For  an  instant  the  whole  group  preserved  their  positions — the 
breath  suspended  on  their  lips. 

Then  Isaac  strode  up  to  his  wife,  and  gripped  her  by  the  arms. 

'  Did  yer  do  it  ? '  he  asked  her. 

He  held  her,  looking  into  her  eyes.  Slowly  she  sank  away  from 
him  ;  she  would  have  fallen,  but  for  a  chair  that  stood  beside  her. 

'  Oh,  yer  brute  ! '  she  said,  turning  her  head  to  Saunders  an  in- 
stant ,  and  speaking  under  her  breath,  with  a  kind  of  sob.  '  Yer  brute  \ ' 

Isaac  walked  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

'  Per'aps  yer'll  go,'  he  said  grimly. 

And  the  three  went,  without  a  word. 
(To  "be  continued.) 
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THERE  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  Gheel  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  Flemish  towns.  It  has  the  same  quaint  Rip  van 
Winklish  air  as  its  neighbours,  and  is  just  as  trim  and  well- 
ordered  as  they  are.  In  its  one  long  street,  snug  little  white 
houses  stand  facing  each  other,  each  in  its  own  garden,  all  aglow 
in  summer  with  tulips  and  roses.  Evidently  the  people  who  live 
there  are  a  prosperous  community,  for  there  is  not  a  sign  of 
poverty  about  the  place  :  one  may  walk  through  the  whole  district 
without  meeting  a  single  beggar.  If  there  are  no  beggars,  there 
are,  however,  no  '  loafers '  either ;  everyone  is  hard  at  work,  and 
with  his  hands  too  as  a  rule.  Men,  women,  and  children  alike, 
seem  to  have  regular  duties  to  do,  and  to  be  bent  on  doing  them. 
They  go  about  their  work  in  such  an  orderly  business-like  fashion 
that,  while  watching  them,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  Gheel  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  colony  for  lunatics.  Yet  such  it  is,  and  has 
been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

In  very  early  days  Gheel  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Lourdes. 
A  certain  Saint  Dympna  who  lies  buried  there — an  Irishwoman 
by  the  way — was  supposed  to  have  les  faibles  d'esprit  under  her 
special  protection.  It  was  the  custom,  therefore,  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  for  persons  who  had  insane  relatives  to  take  them  to 
her  tomb,  and  there  offer  special  prayers  to  her  for  their  recovery. 
If  tradition  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Saint  was  by  no  means  loth  to 
give  proof  of  her  beneficent  power ;  and  wonderful  stories  are  told 
of  the  way  in  which  she  used  to  restore  reason  to  those  who  had 
lost  it.  Still,  even  in  those  times,  miracles  were  not  wrought 
every  day.  Some  of  the  sufferers  who  went  to  Gheel  had  to  wait 
for  months,  nay  years,  before  they  were  healed ;  while  others  were 
never  healed  at  all.  And  while  waiting  they  had  to  be  taken  care 
of.  At  first  the  Innocents,  as  Saint  Dympna's  proteges  are  called, 
were  all  lodged  in  little  huts,  or  caves,  around  the  church ;  but, 
as  the  fame  of  Gheel  spread  abroad,  they  increased  in  number, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  make  other  arrangements.  They  were 
then  boarded  out  with  the  peasants  living  in  the  village;  and 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  at  length,  that  every  family  had  its 
Innocent. 
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As  time  passed,  people  lost  their  faith  in  Saint  Dympna ;  none 
the  less  they  still  continued  to  send  patients  to  Grheel ;  for  the 
natives  of  that  district  had  developed  a  marvellous  skill  in  dealing 
with  the  insane.  The  Grheelois  are  as  a  rule  a  singularly  simple- 
minded  matter-of-fact  race,  not  burdened  with  too  much  intellect, 
perhaps,  but  with  plenty  of  sound  common  sense.  They  have 
placid,  easy-going  tempers,  too,  that  nothing  seems  able  to  disturb, 
and  a  patience  that  knows  neither  bound  nor  limit.  They  are 
simply  peasants,  many  of  them,  uneducated  and  somewhat  rough 
in  their  ways ;  yet  their  tact,  in  all  that  concerns  their  patients, 
is  exquisite.  They  have  quite  a  store  of  quaintly  worded  precepts 
and  warnings,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  time 
immemorial,  to  guide  them  in  their  treatment  of  these  sufferers ; 
not  that  they  stand  in  need  of  any  such  aid,  for  they  seem  to 
know  instinctively  what  to  say  and  do.  From  generation  to 
generation  they  have  passed  their  lives  with  lunatics  around 
them ;  insanity,  therefore,  appears  to  them  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  no  matter  what  freaks  their  charges 
may  indulge  in,  they  never  express  surprise.  As  for  fear,  they 
would  be  infinitely  amused  at  the  idea  of  being  afraid  of  an 
Innocent. 

Up  to  1858  Gheel  was  managed  in  a  very  primitive  fashion, 
and  the  Gheelois  had  practically  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  their 
charges.  But  in  that  year  the  colony  was  completely  re-organised 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Commission,  on  which  the 
State  and  the  medical  faculty  are  represented.  No  change  was 
made,  however,  in  the  system  of  treatment  practised  there ;  that 
is  very  much  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
The  Grheelois  system  is  simple  in  the  extreme :  the  peculiarity  of 
it  consists  in  allowing  the  patients  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  freedom  compatible  with  their  safety,  and  in  talking  to  them 
and  treating  them  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  sane.  The 
Colony,  which  is  now  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  is 
divided  into  some  half-dozen  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
care  of  a  special  doctor  and  a  keeper,  who  are  responsible  for  it  to 
the  chief  physician.  The  keeper  must  everyday  see  and  report 
on  each  patient  living  in  his  district.  So  far  as  possible,  sufferers 
from  the  same  form  of  mania  are  placed  in  the  same  district.  For 
instance,  there  is  one  reserved  exclusively  for  epileptics.  Only 
patients  who  are  quiet  and  perfectly  harmless  are  lodged  in  Grheel 
itself;  the  more  violent  are  sent  to  the  outlying  hamlets. 
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When  a  patient  arrives  in  Grheel  lie  is  lodged,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  Asyl  Patronal,  a  large  building  which  was  erected 
in  1858,  and  serves  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Colony.  There  his 
condition  is  carefully  studied  by  the  resident  doctors.  If  he  is  found 
to  be  suffering  from  suicidal  or  homicidal  mania,  he  is  promptly  sent 
back  to  his  friends ;  for  these  are  forms  of  madness  with  which 
the  Crheelois  do  not  attempt  to  cope.  The  length  of  time  the 
Innocents  stay  in  the  Asyl  depends  entirely  on  their  condition ; 
for  they  are  always  boarded  out  as  soon  as  ever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  doctors,  this  can  be  done  with  safety.  It  is  rarely  found 
necessary  to  detain  them  there  more  than  a  few  weeks.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  each  one  of  them  is  placed 
in  a  family  where  his  surroundings  will  be  congenial  to  his 
tastes. 

The  Nourriciers,  as  the  Grheelois  who  take  charge  of  the  Inno- 
cents are  called,  are  now  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
doctors,  who  see  that  they  do  their  duty  to  their  charges,  and  that 
they  give  them  proper  food  and  treat  them  with  kindness.  They 
are  carefully  classified,  for  most  of  them  are  specialists,  with 
particular  skill  in  dealing  with  some  one  form  of  insanity.  Some 
of  them  are  persons  in  quite  comfortable  circumstances,  who 
provide  their  pensionnaires  with  a  certain  amount  of  luxury  ; 
while  others  have  nothing  much  to  offer  theirs  beyond  a  seat  by 
a  kitchen  fire  and  plain  wholesome  fare.  The  charges  for  board, 
lodging,  &c.,  range  from  about  6,000  francs  a  year  to  600  francs  ; 
but  a  certain  number  of  patients  are  there  on  nominal  terms.  A 
Nourricier,  as  a  rule,  receives  only  one  Innocent  into  his  family ; 
some  of  them,  however,  have  two  or  three.  If,  as  happens  some- 
times, though  not  very  often,  a  patient  does  not  '  take '  to  his 
Nourricier — if  he  does  not  seem  to  feel  at  home  in  his  house  and 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  members  of  the  family — he  is 
at  once  removed  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Grheel,  when  an  Innocent  takes  up  his 
abode  with  his  Nourricier,  to  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  a  near 
relative,  and  to  arrange  some  little  festivity  in  his  honour.  He  is 
at  once  installed  in  the  most  comfortable  seat,  and  takes  his  place 
as  a  member  of  the  family.  He  passes  all  his  time  with  them, 
eating  with  them,  and  working  with  them  too,  digging,  garden- 
ing, or  doing  whatever  they  do.  Strong  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  him  to  induce  him  to  work,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but 
regularly,  for  a  fixed  number  of  hours  every  day ;  for  in  steady 
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industry  lies  his  best  chance  of  recovering  his  reason.  It  is  found 
in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  harder  he  works,  the  quieter  and 
saner  he  becomes.  Some  of  the  patients  receive  regular  wages  for 
their  labour,  in  money  sometimes,  though  more  often  in  tobacco 
and  kindred  luxuries  if  they  are  men,  and,  if  women,  in  articles  of 
dress  which,  to  their  intense  delight,  they  themselves  are  allowed 
to  choose  and  pay  for. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  restraint  whatever  is  placed 
on  the  actions  of  an  Innocent,  when  once  he  is  boarded  out.  So 
far  as  he  knows,  he  is  perfectly  free  to  go  where  he  will,  and  do 
what  he  chooses.  He  may  turn  into  the  village  inn,  if  he  wish, 
and  order  his  wine  or  his  beer  ;  and,  providing  he  have  money  in 
hand,  he  will  be  served  just  as  any  other  customer.  If  he  ask  for 
a  second  glass,  some  little  difficulty  may  arise,  it  is  true.  The 
landlord  will  then  probably  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  explain, 
with  many  courteous  apologies,  that  his  supply  of  wine  or  beer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  run  short.  He  is  expecting  more  in,  of 
course,  but  for  the  moment  he  has  not  a  single  drop  in  the  place 
good  enough  to  set  before  so  honoured  a  guest.  The  Innocent 
may  go  to  the  railway-station,  too,  and  take  a  ticket ;  but  he  will 
always  find  that  there  is  no  vacant  place  in  the  trains  that  are 
running  that  day.  For  the  whole  population,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  in  the  secret,  and  do  their  best  to  keep  up  the 
delusion  among  these  unfortunate  people  that  they  are  as  free  as 
their  fellows.  But,  little  as  the  patients  know  it,  a  very  careful 
watch  is  kept  on  their  proceedings.  They  have  no  idea,  of  course, 
that  the  man  who  saunters  about  among  them,  chatting  as  a  good 
comrade  with  each  in  turn,  is  a  keeper  who  is  noting  every  change 
in  their  mood.  Nor  do  the  majority  of  them  ever  suspect  that 
the  persistence  with  which  their  Nourriciers  seek  their  society  is 
due  to  anything  but  personal  regard.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
however,  for  an  Innocent  at  Gheel  even  to  attempt  to  escape ; 
they  are  much  too  comfortable  where  they  are  to  have  any  wish 
to  go  elsewhere. 

Oddly  enough,  although  there  are  nearly  2,000  lunatics 
living  at  Gheel,  it  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence  for  any  act  of 
violence  to  be  committed  there.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as,  with  the  exception  of  those  subjected  to  special  restraint — 
only  some  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole — they  have  as  often  as  not 
knives  in  their  possession,  and  such  dangerous  tools  as  scythes 
and  hatchets  ready  at  hand.  So  far,  however,  as  one  can  judge, 
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the  desire  to  use  them  for  any  unlawful  purpose  never  enters  their 
minds.  The  air  of  the  place  seems  to  have  a  soothing  effect  on 
their  nerves.  Some  of  those  who,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Asyl, 
are  raving,  become  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  quite  amenable  to 
the  gentle  discipline  that  is  in  force  there.  The  fact  of  their 
being  treated  as  if  they  were  sane  seems  to  rouse  their  amour 
propre ;  they  feel  as  if  they  had  a  reputation  for  intelligence  to 
maintain.  Sometimes  when  they  think  a  paroxysm  is  coming  on, 
they  will  make  the  most  pathetic  efforts  to  ward  it  off;  and,  if 
they  find  it  is  too  strong  for  them,  they  will  rush  away  to  some 
solitary  place  where,  as  they  believe,  they  can  scream  and  struggle 
unobserved.  Then  when  the  attack  is  past,  they  will  return  home 
again  trying  hard  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This 
enlisting,  as  it  were,  of  the  sufferers  themselves  as  combatants 
against  their  disease,  has  often  an  important  bearing  on  their 
recovery.  Every  effort  they  make  to  control  themselves  increases 
their  chances  of  becoming  sane.  A  large  number  of  very  remark- 
able cures  have  been  effected  at  Gheel. 

Children  play  an  important  role  in  the  colony,  for  it  is  found 
that,  in  some  respects,  they  make  better  keepers  of  the  insane 
than  their  elders.  Gheelois  children,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
not  quite  as  other  children ;  for,  as  they  have  grown  up  in  the 
company  of  Innocents,  they  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  them 
upon  most  points.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  great  strong 
man  talking  away  in  the  most  confidential  strain  to  a  mere  child 
— his  Nourricier's  little  son,  perhaps,  who  has  been  told  off  to  take 
charge  of  him.  The  two  are  hail-fellow-well-met,  and  the  best  of 
friends,  for  there  is  not  enough  difference  between  them  intel- 
lectually to  raise  up  barriers.  Even  the  more  violent  of  the 
lunatics  will  listen  quite  patiently  to  anything  a  child  says  to 
him,  and  will  almost  invariably  do  what  it  wishes.  If  a  patient 
shows  signs  of  restlessness,  and  seems  on  the  verge  of  an  outbreak, 
one  of  the  Nourricier's  favourite  devices  for  soothing  him  is  to 
place  a  baby  in  his  arms  and  ask  him  to  take  care  of  it.  At  Gheel 
a  lunatic  was  never  known  to  injure  a  little  child. 

Infinite  trouble  is  taken  to  make  life  run  smoothly  and  quietly 
for  these  Innocents,  and  to  guard  them  from  all  forms  of  unwhole- 
some excitement.  At  the  same  time  many  simple  pleasures  and 
amusements  are  provided  for  their  benefit.  They  are  always 
present  at  any  entertainment  their  Nourriciers  may  give — family 
fetes,  Christmas  parties,  picnics,  &c. — and  upon  such  occasions 
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comport  themselves,  as  a  rule,  with  the  most  edifying  dignity  and 
propriety.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  them  have  a  decided 
talent  for  music,  and  this  they  are  given  the  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating. There  is  a  Philharmonic  Society  in  the  colony,  and, 
although  most  of  its  members  are  more  or  less  insane,  they  prac- 
tise regularly  and  diligently,  and  give  concerts  from  time  to  time 
— and  by  no  means  bad  ones  either.  Then,  church-going  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  delight  to  many  of  them,  especially  on  high- 
ceremony  days,  when  there  are  plenty  of  lights  and  flowers  on  the 
altar,  and  good  music.  There  is  something  strangely  pathetic 
then  in  the  passionate  fervour  with  which  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  services ;  their  voices  tremble  with  emotion  as  they  join 
in  the  prayers,  and  they  seem  for  the  time  quite  unconscious  of 
what  is  passing  around  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Ofheel  lunatics  are,  in  appearance, 
quite  remarkably  sane;  the  only  noticeable  difference  between 
them  and  their  fellows  is  that  their  eyes  are  just  a  touch  brighter, 
and  their  hands  more  nervous.  In  manner,  too,  they  are  on  the 
whole  singularly  calm  and  quiet.  One  might  live  with  many  of 
them  for  days,  in  fact,  without  ever  discovering  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men.  By  degrees,  however,  certain  little  peculiarities 
come  to  the  fore ;  for  one  thing,  these  people  are  almost  without 
exception  more  self-important  than  sane  men  and  women,  more 
inclined  to  attach  weight  to  their  own  opinions.  Even  the 
gentlest  and  humblest  among  them  resent  contradiction  as  if  it 
were  a  personal  insult.  This  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  but  natural, 
for  many  of  them  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  very  high 
and  mighty  personages — personages  whom  in  real  life  few  would 
venture  to  contradict.  Never  were  there  so  many  notable  indi- 
viduals— kings,  generals,  statesmen,  millionaires — living  together 
in  one  little  town  as  at  Gheel.  It  is  startling,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  to  hear  a  quiet,  intelligent-looking  gentleman  describing,  in 
the  calmest  tone  in  the  world,  how  he  won  Waterloo,  delivered 
Italy,  or  outwitted  Bismarck.  One  patient  believed  firmly  that 
he  was  the  moon,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  go  out  of  doors 
until  after  sunset ;  another  was  sure  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  rested  on  his  shoulders ; 
while  there  are  many  who  hold  firmly  that  they  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  secrets  by  which,  if  they  had  but  a  free  hand,  they  could 
make  right  all  that  is  wrong  in  this  world. 

A  chance  visitor  will  always  find  in  a  colony  for  lunatics  much 
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that  is  terribly  depressing  ;  to  him  even  these  Innocents  at  Gheel 
will  seem  but  a  pitiable  set.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
view  they  themselves  take  of  their  condition.  Some  of  them,  it 
is  true,  are  subject  from  time  to  time  to  fits  of  the  deepest  gloom, 
but  the  majority  are  quite  cheerful;  not  only  are  they  fairly 
content  with  their  lot,  but  they  evidently  think  life  well  worth 
living.  At  every  turn  there  are  hearty  laughs  to  be  heard,  and 
bright,  happy  faces  to  be  seen,  among  the  colonists  at  Gheel. 
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CHARITY. 

IN  these  democratic  days  a  very  democratic  theory  has  exploded. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  we  believed,  or  made  semblance  of  belief, 
that  it  is  useless  to  put  a  high  price  upon  a  ticket  with  the  object 
of  securing  that  selectness  for  which  the  high-born  crave.  '  If  they 
want  to  come,'  Lady  Champignon  (wife  of  Alderman  Champignon) 
would  say,  '  they  do  not  mind  paying  the  extra  half-guinea.' 

But  Lady  Champignon  was  wrong.  It  is  not  that  the  self- 
made  man  cannot  or  will  not  pay  two  guineas  for  a  ball-ticket. 
It  is  merely  that  in  his  commercial  way  he  thinks  that  he  will 
not  have  his  money's  worth,  and  therefore  prefers  keeping  his  two 
guineas  to  spend  on  something  more  tangible — say  food.  The 
nouveau  riche  never  quite  purges  his  mind  of  the  instinct  com- 
mercial, and  it  therefore  goes  against  the  grain  to  pay  heavily  for 
a  form  of  entertainment  which  his  soul  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  learning  to  love  in  its  youth.  The  aristocrat,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  usually  been  brought  up  to  the  cultivation  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  therefore  spends  with  perfect  equanimity  more  on 
his  pleasure  than  the  bourgeois  mind  can  countenance. 

The  ball  to  which  Paul  and  Etta  were  going  was  managed  by 
some  titled  ladies  who  knew  their  business  well.  The  price  of 
the  tickets  was  fabulous.  The  lady  patronesses  of  the  great 
Charity  Ball  were  tactful  and  unabashed.  They  drew  the  neces- 
sary line  (never  more  necessary  than  it  is  to-day)  with  a  firm 
hand. 

The  success  of  the  ball  was  therefore  a  foregone  conclusion. 
In  French  fiction  there  is  invariably  a  murmur  of  applause  when 
the  heroine  enters  a  room  full  of  people,  which  fact  serves,  at  all 
events,  to  show  the  breeding  and  social  status  of  persons  with 
whom  French  novelists  are  in  the  habit  of  associating.  There  was 
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therefore  no  applause  when  Paul  and  Etta  made  their  appearance, 
but  that  lady  had,  nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  glances, 
not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  interest  and  even  of  disapproval, 
among  her  own  sex.  Her  dress  she  knew  to  be  perfect,  and  when 
she  perceived  the  craning  pale  face  of  the  inevitable  lady  jour- 
nalist peering  between  the  balusters  of  a  gallery,  she  thoughtfully 
took  up  a  prominent  position  immediately  beneath  that  gallery, 
and  slowly  turned  round  like  a  beautifully  garnished  joint  before 
the  fire  of  cheap  publicity. 

To  Paul  this  ball  was  much  like  others.  There  were  a  number 
of  the  friends  of  his  youth — tall,  clean-featured,  clean-limbed  men, 
with  a  tendency  towards  length  and  spareness — who  greeted  him 
almost  affectionately.  Some  of  them  introduced  him  to  their 
wives  and  sisters,  which  ladies  duly  set  him  down  as  nice  but 
dull — a  form  of  faint  praise  which  failed  to  damn.  There  were 
a  number  of  ladies  to  whom  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  bow  in 
acknowledgment  of  past  favours  which  had  missed  their  mark. 
From  the  gallery  the  washed-out  female  journalists  poked  out 
their  eager  faces — for  they  were  women  still,  and  liked  to  look 
upon  a  man  when  he  was  strong. 

And  all  the  while  Karl  Steinmetz  was  storming  in  his  guttural 
English  at  the  door,  upbraiding  hired  waiters  for  their  stupidity 
in  accepting  two  literal  facts  literally.  The  one  fact  was  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  admit  anyone  without  a  ticket;  the 
second  fact  being  that  tickets  were  not  to  be  obtained  at  the  price 
of  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  motives  of  man — Love 
or  Money. 

Steinmetz  was  Teutonic  and  imposing,  with  the  ribbon  of  a 
great  Order  on  his  breast.  He  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
ladies  who  might  have  been,  but  were  not,  of  the  committee. 
Finally,  however,  he  mentioned  the  historic  name  of  one  whose 
husband  had  braved  more  than  one  Eussian  emperor  successfully 
for  England. 

'  Yes,  me  lord,  her  ladyship  's  here,'  answered  the  man. 

Steinmetz  wrote  on  a  card,  '  In  memory  of  '56,  let  me  in,'  and 
sent  in  the  missive. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  stout,  smiling  lady  came  towards  him 
with  outstretched  hand. 

'  What  mischief  are  you  about  ? '  she  inquired,  '  you  stormy 
petrel !  This  is  no  place  for  your  deep-laid  machinations.  We 
are  here  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  found  a  hospital.  Come  in,  how- 
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ever.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  used  to  be  a  famous 
dancer — well,  some  little  time  ago.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Countess,  let  us  say  some  little  time  ago.  Ach, 
those  were  days  !  those  were  days  !  You  do  not  mind  the  liberty 
I  have  taken  ?  ' 

'  I  am  glad  you  took  it.  But  your  card  gave  me  a  little  tug 
at  the  heart.  It  brought  back  so  much.  And  still  plain  Karl 
Steinmetz — after  all.  We  used  to  think  much  of  you  in  the  old 
days.  "Who  would  have  thought  that  all  the  honours  would  have 
slipped  past  you  ?  ' 

Steinmetz  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  heartwhole  laugh. 

'  Ah,  what  matter  ?  Who  cares,  so  long  as  my  old  friends 
remember  me  ?  Who  would  have  thought,  my  dear  madam,  that 
the  map  of  Europe  would  have  been  painted  the  colours  it  is 
to-day  ?  It  was  a  kaleidoscope — the  clatter  of  many  stools,  and 
I  fell  down  between  them  all.  Still  plain  Karl  Steinmetz — still 
very  much  at  your  service.  Shall  I  send  my  cheque  for  five 
guineas  to  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  do ;  I  am  secretary.  Always  businesslike ;  a  wonderful 
man  you  are  still.' 

'  And  you,  my  dear  Countess,  a  wonderful  lady.  Always  gay, 
always  courageous.  I  have  heard  and  sympathised.  I  have  heard 
of  many  blows  and  wounds  that  you  have  received  in  the  battle 
we  began — well,  some  little  time  ago.' 

'  Ah,  don't  mention  them.  They  hurt  none  the  less  because 
we  cover  them  with  a  smile,  eh  ?  I  dare  say  you  know.  You 
have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  yourself.  But  you  did  not 
come  here  to  chat  with  me,  though  your  manner  might  lead  one 
to  think  so.  I  will  not  keep  you.' 

'  I  came  to  see  Prince  Pavlo,'  answered  Steinmetz.  '  I  must 
thank  you  for  enabling  me  to  do  so.  I  may  not  see  you  again 
this  evening.  My  best  thanks,  my  very  dear  lady.' 

He  bowed,  and  with  his  half  humorous,  half  melancholy  smile, 
left  her. 

The  first  face  he  recognised  was  a  pretty  one.  Miss  Maggie 
Delafield  was  just  turning  away  from  a  partner  who  was  taking  his 
conge,  when  she  looked  across  the  room  and  saw  Steinmetz.  He 
had  only  met  her  once,  barely  exchanging  six  words  with  her,  and 
her  frank,  friendly  bow  was  rather  a  surprise  to  him.  She  came 
towards  him,  holding  out  her  hand  with  an  open  friendliness 
which  this  young  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  men 
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and  women  impartially — upon  persons  of  either  sex  who  happened 
to  meet  with  her  approval.  She  did  not  know  what  made  her 
incline  to  like  this  man,  neither  did  she  seek  to  know.  In  a 
quiet  British  way  Miss  Delafield  was  a  creature  of  impulse.  Her 
likes  and  dislikes  were  a  matter  of  instinct,  and,  much  as  one 
respects  the  doctrine  of  Charity,  it  is  a  question  whether  an 
instinctive  dislike  should  be  quashed  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
neighbourly  duty.  Steinmetz  she  liked,  and  there  was  an  end 
to  it. 

'  I  was  afraid  you  did  not  recognise  me,'  she  said. 

'  My  life  has  not  so  many  pleasures  that  I  can  afford  to  forget 
one  of  them,'  replied  Steinmetz  in  his  somewhat  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  '  But  an  old — buffer,  shall  I  say  ? — hardly  expects  to 
be  taken  much  notice  of  by  young  ladies  at  a  ball.' 

'  It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  Paul  assured  me  that  you  were 
the  best  dancer  that  Vienna  ever  produced,'  said  the  girl,  looking 
at  him  with  bright,  honest  eyes. 

Karl  Steinmetz  looked  down  at  her,  for  he  was  a  tall  man 
when  Paul  Alexis  was  not  near.  His  quiet  grey  eyes  were 
almost  affectionate.  There  was  a  sudden  sympathy  between  these 
two,  and  sudden  sympathies  are  the  best. 

'  Will  you  give  an  old  man  a  trial  ? '  he  asked.  '  They  will 
laugh  at  you.' 

She  handed  him  her  programme. 

'  Let  them  laugh,'  she  said. 

He  took  the  next  dance,  which  happened  to  be  vacant  on  her 
card.  Almost  immediately  the  music  began,  and  they  glided  off 
together.  Maggie  began  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  dancing 
with  her  own  father,  but  this  wore  off  before  they  had  made 
much  progress  through  the  crowd,  and  gave  way  to  the  sensation 
that  she  had  for  partner  the  best  dancer  she  had  ever  met,  grey- 
haired,  stout,  and  middle-aged. 

'  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,'  she  said. 

'Ah!'  Steinmetz  answered.  He  was  steering  with  •  infinite 
skill.  In  that  room  full  of  dancers  no  one  touched  Maggie's  elbow 
or  the  swing  of  her  dress,  and  she,  who  knew  what  such  things 
meant,  smiled  as  she  noted  it. 

'  I  have  been  asked  to  go  and  stay  at  Osterno,'  she  said. 
'Shall  I  go?' 

'  By  whom  ? ' 

'  By  Paul.' 
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'  Then  go,'  said  Steinmetz,  making  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of 
his  life. 

'  You  think  so — you  want  me  to  go  ? ' 

'  Ach !  you  must  not  put  it  like  that.  How  well  you  dance — 
colossal !  But  it  does  not  affect  me — your  going,  Friiulein.' 

'  Since  you  will  be  there  ? ' 

'  Does  that  make  a  difference,  my  dear  young  lady  ? ' 

'  Of  course  it  does.' 

'  I  wonder  why.' 

'  So  do  I,'  answered  Maggie  frankly.  '  I  wonder  why.  I  have 
been  wondering  why,  ever  since  Paul  asked  me.  If  you  had  not 
been  going  I  should  have  said  "  No  "  at  once.' 

Karl  Steinmetz  laughed  quietly. 

'  What  do  I  represent  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Safety,'  she  replied  at  once. 

She  gave  a  queer  little  laugh  and  went  on  dancing. 

'  And  Paul  ? '  he  said,  after  a  little  while. 

'  Strength,'  replied  Maggie  promptly. 

He  looked  down  at  her — a  momentary  glance  of  wonder.  He 
was  like  a  woman,  inasmuch  as  he  judged  a  person  by  a  nicker  of 
the  eyelids — a  glance,  a  silence — in  preference  to  judging  by  the 
spoken  word. 

'  Then  with  us  both  to  take  care  of  you,  may  we  hope  that  you 
will  brave  the  perils  of  Osterno  ?  Ah — the  music  is  stopping.' 

'  If  I  may  assure  my  mother  that  there  are  no  perils.' 

Something  took  place  beneath  the  grey  moustache — a  smile 
or  a  pursing  up  of  the  lips  in  doubt. 

'  Ah,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  You  may  assure  Lady 
Delafield  that  I  will  protect  you  as  I  would  my  own  daughter. 
If — well,  if  the  good  God  in  heaven  had  not  had  other  uses 
for  me,  I  should  have  had  a  daughter  of  your  age.  Ach !  the 
music  has  stopped.  The  music  always  does  stop,  Miss  Delafield ; 
that  is  the  worst  of  it.  Thank  you  for  dancing  with  an  old 
buffer.' 

He  took  her  back  to  her  chaperone,  bowed  in  his  old-world 
way  to  both  ladies,  and  left  them. 

'  If  I  can  help  it,  my  very  dear  young  friend,'  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  crossed  the  room,  looking  for  Paul,  '  you  will  not  go  to 
Osterno.' 

He  found  Paul  talking  to  two  men. 

'  You  here  ! '  said  Paul  in  surprise. 
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'  Yes,'  answered  Steinmetz,  shaking  hands.  '  I  gave  Lady 
Fontain  five  guineas  to  let  me  in,  and  now  I  want  a  couple  of 
chairs  and  a  quiet  corner,  if  the  money  includes  such.' 

'  Come  up  into  the  gallery,'  replied  Paul. 

A  certain  listlessness  which  had  been  his  a  moment  before 
vanished  when  Paul  recognised  his  friend.  He  led  the  way  up 
the  narrow  stairs.  In  the  gallery  they  found  a  few  people — 
couples  seeking,  like  themselves,  a  rare  solitude. 

'  What  news  ? '  asked  Paul,  sitting  down. 

'  Bad,'  replied  Steinmetz.  '  We  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
make  a  dangerous  enemy— Claude  de  Chauxville.' 

'  Claude  de  Chauxville,'  repeated  Paul. 

'  Yes.     He  wanted  to  marry  your  wife — for  her  money.' 

Paul  leant  forward  and  dragged  at  his  great  fair  moustache. 
He  was  not  a  subtle  man,  analysing  his  own  thoughts.  Had  he 
been,  he  might  have  wondered  why  he  was  not  more  jealous  in 
respect  to  Etta. 

'  Or,'  went  on  Steinmetz,  *  it  may  have  been — the  other  thing. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  many  men  incapable  of  a  lifelong  love 
can  conceive  a  lifelong  hatred  based  on  that  love.  Claude  de 
Chauxville  has  hated  me  all  his  life,  for  very  good  reasons,  no 
doubt.  You  are  now  included  in  his  antipathy  because  you 
married  Madame.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  replied  Paul  carelessly.  '  But  I  am  not  afraid  of 
Claude  de  Chauxville,  or  any  other  man.' 

'  I  am,'  said  Steinmetz.  '  He  is  up  to  some  mischief.  I  was 
calling  on  the  Countess  Lanovitch  in  Petersburg  when  in  walked 
Claude  de  Chauxville.  He  was  constrained  at  the  sight  of  my 
stout  person,  and  showed  it,  which  was  a  mistake.  Now  what  is 
he  doing  in  Petersburg  ?  He  has  not  been  there  for  ten  years 
at  least.  He  has  no  friends  there.  He  revived  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Countess  Lanovitch,  who  is  a  fool  of  the 
very  first  water.  Before  I  came  away  I  heard  from  Catrina  that 
he  had  wheedled  an  invitation  to  Thors  out  of  the  old  lady.  Why, 
my  friend,  why  ? ' 

Paul  reflected,  with  a  frown. 
'  We  do  not  want  him  out  there,'  he  said. 
'  No  ;  and  if  he  goes  there  you  must  remain  in  England  this 
winter.' 

Paul  looked  up  sharply. 

'  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.     It  is  all  arranged,'  he  said.    '  Etta 
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was  very  much  against  going  at  first,  but  I  persuaded  her  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  go  now.' 

Looking  at  him  gravely,  Steininetz  muttered,  '  I  advise  you 
not  to  go.' 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  he  said.  '  It  is  too  late  now.  Besides,  I  have 
invited  Miss  Delafield,  and  she  has  practically  accepted.' 

'  Does  that  matter  ? '  asked  Steinmetz  quietly. 

'  Yes.  I  do  not  want  her  to  think  that  I  am  a  changeable  sort 
of  person.' 

Steinmitz  rose,  and  standing  with  his  two  hands  on  the  marble 
rail  he  looked  down  into  the  room  below.  The  music  of  a  waltz 
was  just  beginning,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  spirits  had 
already  begun  dancing,  moving  in  and  out  among  the  uniforms 
and  gay  dresses. 

'  Well,'  he  said  resignedly,  '  it  is  as  you  will.  There  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  outwitting  De  Chauxville.  He  is  so  d d  clever.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN   THE   CHAMPS-ELYSKES. 

'  You  must  accept,'  Steinmetz  repeated  to  Paul.  '  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  offend  Vassili,  of  all  people  in 
the  world.' 

They  were  standing  together  in  the  salon  of  a  suite  of  rooms 
assigned  for  the  time  to  Paul  and  his  party  in  the  Hotel  Bristol 
in  Paris.  Steinmetz,  who  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  looked 
out  of  the  window  across  the  quiet  Place  Vendome.  A  north  wind 
was  blowing  with  true  Parisian  keenness,  driving  before  it  a  fine 
snow,  which  adhered  bleakly  to  the  northern  face  of  a  column 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  falls  and  rises 
again. 

Steinmetz  looked  at  the  letter  with  a  queer  smile.  He  held 
it  out  from  him  as  if  he  distrusted  the  very  stationery. 

'  So  friendly,'  he  exclaimed ;  '  so  very  friendly.  "  Ce  bon  Stein- 
metz," he  calls  me.  "  Ce  bon  Steinmetz" — confound  his  cheek! 
He  hopes  that  his  dear  Prince  will  waive  ceremony  and  bring  his 
charming  Princess  to  dine  quite  en  famille  at  his  little  pied  a 
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terre  in  the  Champs-Elysees.  He  guarantees  that  only  his  sister, 
the  Marquise,  will  be  present,  and  he  hopes  that  "  ce  bon  Stein- 
met  z  "  will  accompany  you,  and  also  the  young  lady,  the  cousin 
of  the  Princess.' 

Steinmetz  threw  the  letter  down  on  the  table,  left  it  there  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  picking  it  up,  he  crossed  the  room  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire. 

'  Which  means,'  he  explained,  '  that  Monsieur  Vassili  knows 
we  are  here,  and  unless  we  dine  with  him  we  shall  be  subjected 
to  annoyance  and  delay  on  the  frontier  by  a  stupid — a  singularly 
and  suspiciously  stupid — minor  official.  If  we  refuse,  Vassili  will 
conclude  that  we  are  afraid  of  him.  Therefore  we  must  accept. 
Especially  as  Vassili  has  his  weak  point.  He  loves  a  lord,  "  ce 
Vassili."  If  you  accept  on  some  of  that  stationery  I  ordered  for 
you  with  a  colossal  gold  coronet,  that  will  already  be  of  some 
effect.  A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Monsieur 
Vassili's  weakest  link  will  be  touched  by  your  gorgeous  note- 
paper.  If  ce  cher  prince  and  la  charmante  princesse  are  gracious 
to  him,  Vassili  is  already  robbed  of  half  his  danger.' 

Paul  laughed.  It  was  his  habit  either  to  laugh  or  to  grumble 
at  Karl  Steinmetz's  somewhat  subtle  precautions.  The  word 
'  danger '  invariably  made  him  laugh  with  a  ring  in  his  voice 
which  seemed  to  betoken  enjoyment. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said.  '  I  leave  these  matters  to  you.  Let  us 
show  Vassili,  at  all  events,  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  him.' 

'  Then  sit  down  and  accept.' 

That  which  Monsieur  Vassili  was  pleased  to  call  his  little  dog- 
hole  in  the  Champs-Elysees  was,  in  fact,  a  gorgeous  house  in  the 
tawdry  style  of  modern  Paris — resplendent  in  grey  iron  railings 
and  high  gate-posts  surmounted  by  green  cactus  plants  cunningly 
devised  in  cast  iron. 

The  heavy  front  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  lackey,  and  others 
bowed  in  the  hall  as  if  by  machinery.  Two  maids  pounced  upon 
the  ladies  with  the  self-assurance  of  their  kind  and  country,  and 
led  the  way  upstairs,  while  the  men  removed  fur  coats  in  the 
hall.  It  was  all  very  princely  and  gorgeous  and  Parisian. 

Vassili  and  his  sister  the  Marquise — a  stout  lady  in  ruby  velvet 
and  amethysts,  who  invariably  caused  Maggie  Delafield's  mouth 
to  twitch  whenever  she  opened  her  own  during  the  evening — 
received  the  guests  in  the  drawing-room.  They  were  standing 
on  the  white  fur  hearthrug  side  by  side,  when  the  doors  were 
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dramatically  thrown  open,  and  a  servant  rolled  the  names  unctu- 
ously over  his  tongue. 

Steinmetz,  who  was  behind,  saw  everything.  He  saw  Vassili's 
mask-like  face  contract  with  stupefaction  when  he  set  eyes  on 
Etta.  He  saw  the  self-contained  Russian  give  a  little  gasp,  and 
mutter  an  exclamation  before  he  collected  himself  sufficiently  to 
bow  low  and  conceal  his  face.  But  he  could  not  see  Etta's  face 
for  a  moment  or  two — until  the  formal  greetings  were  over. 
When  he  did  see  it,  he  noted  that  it  was  as  white  as  marble. 

'  Aha  !  Ce  bon  Steinmetz ! '  cried  Vassili,  with  less  formality, 
holding  out  his  hand  with  frank  and  boyish  good-humour. 

'  Aha  !  Ce  cher  Vassili ! '  returned  Steinmetz,  taking  the  hand. 

'  It  is  good  of  you,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  and  you  Madame,  to 
honour  us  in  our  small  house,'  said  the  Marquise  in  a  guttural 
voice  such  as  one  might  expect  from  within  ruby  velvet  and 
amethysts.  Thereafter  she  subsided  into  silence  and  obscurity  so 
far  as  the  evening  was  concerned  and  the  present  historian  is 
interested. 

'  So,'  said  Vassili,  with  a  comprehensive  bow  to  all  his  guests — 
'  so  you  are  bound  for  Russia.  But  I  envy  you — I  envy  you. 
You  know  Russia,  Madame  la  Princesse  ? ' 

Etta  met  his  veiled  gaze  calmly. 

*  A  little,'  she  replied. 

There  was  no  sign  of  recognition  in  his  eyes  now,  nor  pallor  on 
her  face. 

'  A  beautiful  country,  but  the  rest  of  Europe  does  not  believe 
it.  And  the  estate  of  the  Prince  is  one  of  the  vastest,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful.  It  is  a  sporting  estate,  is  it  not,  Prince  ?  ' 

'  Essentially  so,'  replied  Paul.  '  Bears,  wolves,  deer,  besides, 
of  course,  black-game,  capercailzie,  ptarmigan — everything  one 
could  desire.' 

'  Speaking  as  a  sportsman,'  suggested  Vassili  gravely. 

'  Speaking  as  a  sportsman.' 

'  Of  course '  Vassili  paused,  and  with  a  little  gesture  of  the 

hand  included  Steinmetz  in  the  conversation.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  preferred  to  have  him  talking  than  watching.  '  Of  course, 
like  all  great  Russian  landholders,  you  have  your  troubles  with 
the  people,  though  you  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  within  the 
famine  district.' 

'  Not  quite ;  we  are  not  starving,  but  we  are  hungry,'  said 
Steinmetz  bluntly. 
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Vassili  laughed,  and  shook  a  gold  eye-glass  chidingly. 

'  Ah,  my  friend,  your  old  pernicious  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a 
spade !  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  should  hunger  a  little,  but 
what  will  you  ?  They  must  learn  to  be  provident,  to  work  harder 
and  drink  less.  With  such  people  experience  is  the  only  task- 
master possible.  It  is  useless  talking  to  them.  It  is  dangerous 
to  pauperise  them.  Besides,  the  accounts  that  one  reads  in  the 
newspapers  are  manifestly  absurd  and  exaggerated.  You  must 
not,  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  turning  courteously  to  Maggie,  '  you 
must  not  believe  all  you  are  told  about  Kussia.' 

'  I  do  not/  replied  Maggie  with  an  honest  smile,  which  com- 
pletely baffled  Monsieur  Vassili.  He  had  not  had  much  to  do 
with  people  who  smiled  honestly. 

'  Vrai  !  '  he  said  with  grave  emphasis  ;  '  I  am  not  joking.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  strictest  fact  that  fiction  has  for  the  moment 
fixed  its  fancy  upon  my  country — just  as  it  has  upon  the  East-end 
of  your  own  London.  Mon  Dieu  !  what  a  lot  of  harm  fiction  with 
a  purpose  can  do ! ' 

'  But  we  do  not  take  our  facts  from  fiction  in  England,'  said 
Maggie. 

'  Nor,'  put  in  Steinmetz  with  his  blandest  smile,  '  do  we  allow 
fiction  to  affect  our  facts.' 

Vassili  glanced  at  Steinmetz  sideways. 

'  Here  is  dinner,'  he  said.  '  Madame  la  Princesse,  may  I  have 
the  honour  ? ' 

The  table  was  gorgeously  decorated ;  the  wine  was  perfect  5 
the  dishes  Parisian.  Everything  was  brilliant,  and  Etta's  spirits 
rose.  Such  little  things  affect  the  spirits  of  such  little-minded 
women.  It  requires  a  certain  mental  reserve  from  which  to 
extract  cheerfulness  over  a  chop  and  a  pint  of  beer  withal, 
served  on  a  doubtful  cloth.  But  some  of  us  find  it  easy  enough 
to  be  witty  and  brilliant  over  good  wine  and  a  perfectly  appointed 
table. 

'  It  is  exile ;  it  is  nothing  short  of  exile,'  protested  Vassili, 
who  led  the  conversation.  '  Much  as  I  admire  my  own  country, 
as  a  country,  I  do  not  pretend  to  regret  a  fate  that  keeps  me 
resident  in  Paris.  For  men  it  is  different,  but  for  Madame,  and 
for  you,  Mademoiselle — ach ! '  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling  in  mute  appeal  to  the  gods  above  it. 
*  Beauty,  brilliancy,  wit — they  are  all  lost  in  Kussia.' 

27—5 
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He  bowed  to  the  Princess,  who  was  looking,  and  to  Maggie, 
who  was  not. 

'  What  would  Paris  say  if  it  knew  what  it  was  losing  ? '  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone  to  Etta,  who  smiled,  well  pleased.  She 
was  not  always  able  to  distinguish  between  impertinence  and 
flattery.  And  indeed  they  are  so  closely  allied  that  the  distinction 
is  subtle. 

Steinmetz,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Marquise,  addressed  one 
or  two  remarks  to  that  lady,  who  replied  with  her  mouth  full. 
He  soon  discovered  that  that  which  was  before  her  interested 
her  more  than  anything  around,  and  during  the  banquet  he 
contented  himself  by  uttering  an  exclamation  of  delight  at  a 
particular  flavour  which  the  lady  was  kind  enough  to  point 
out  to  him  with  an  eloquent  and  emphatic  fork  from  time  to 
time. 

Vassili  noted  this  with  some  disgust.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  Karl  Steinmetz  were  greedy  or  more  conversational. 

'  But,'  the  host  added  aloud, '  ladies  are  so  good.  Perhaps  you 
are  interested  in  the  peasants  ? ' 

Etta  looked  at  Steinmetz,  who  gave  an  imperceptible  nod. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  I  am.' 

Vassili  followed  her  glance,  and  found  Steinmetz  eating  with 
grave  appreciation  of  the  fare  provided. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said  in  an  expectant  tone  ;  '  then  you  will  no  doubt 
pass  much  of  your  time  in  endeavouring  to  alleviate  their 
troubles — their  self-inflicted  troubles,  with  all  deference  to  ce  cher 
Prince.' 

'  Why  with  deference  to  me  ?  '  asked  Paul,  looking  up  quietly, 
with  something  in  his  steady  gaze  that  made  Maggie  glance 
anxiously  at  Steinmetz. 

'  Well,  I  understand  that  you  hold  different  opinions,'  said  the 
Russian. 

*  Not  at  all,'  answered  Paul.     '  I  admit  that  the  peasants  have 
themselves  to  blame — just  as  a  dog  has  himself  to  blame  when  he 
is  caught  in  a  trap.' 

*  Is  the  case  analogous  ?     Let  me  recommend  those  olives — I 
have  them  from  Barcelona  by  a  courier.' 

'  Quite,'  answered  Paul ;  '  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  those 
who  know  better  to  teach  the  dog  to  avoid  the  places  where  the 
traps  are  set.  Thanks,  the  olives  are  excellent.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Vassili,  turning  courteously  to  Maggie,  '  I  some- 
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times  thank  my  star  that  I  am  not  a  landholder — only  a  poor 
bureaucrat.  It  is  so  difficult  to  comprehend  these  questions, 
Mademoiselle.  But  of  all  men  in  or  out  of  Kussia  it  is  possible 
that  our  dear  Prince  knows  best  of  what  he  is  talking.' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  disclaimed  Paul,  with  that  gravity  at  which  some 
were  ready  to  laugh.  '  I  only  judge  in  a  small  way  from  a  small 
experience.' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  too  modest.  You  know  the  peasants  thoroughly, 
you  understand  them,  you  love  them — so,  at  least,  I  have  been 
told.  Is  it  not  so,  Madame  la  Princesse  ? ' 

Karl  Stein metz  was  frowning  over  an  olive. 

*  I  really  do  not  know,'  said  Etta,  who  had  glanced  across  the 
table. 

' 1  assure  you,  Madame,  it  is  so.  I  am  always  hearing  good 
of  you,  Prince.' 

'  From  whom  ?  '  asked  Paul. 

Vassili  shrugged  his  peculiarly  square  shoulders. 

'  Ah  !     From  all  and  sundry.' 

'  I  did  not  know  the  Prince  had  so  many  enemies,'  said  Stein- 
metz  bluntly,  whereat  the  Marquise  laughed  suddenly,  and 
apparently  approached  within  bowing  distance  of  apoplexy. 

In  such  wise  the  conversation  went  on  during  the  dinner, 
which  was  a  long  one.  Continually,  repeatedly,  Vassili  approached 
the  subject  of  Osterno  and  the  daily  life  in  that  sequestered 
country.  But  those  who  knew  were  silent,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  Etta  and  Maggie  were  ignorant  of  the  life  to  which  they 
were  going. 

From  time  to  time  Vassili  raised  his  dull,  yellow  eyes  to  the 
servants,  who  d'ailleurs  were  doing  their  work  perfectly,  and 
invariably  the  master's  glance  fell  to  the  glasses  again.  These 
the  servants  never  left  in  peace — constantly  replenishing,  con- 
stantly watching  with  that  assiduity  which  makes  men  thirsty 
against  their  will  by  reason  of  the  repeated  reminder. 

But  tongues  wagged  no  more  freely  for  the  choice  vintages 
poured  upon  them.  Paul  had  a  grave,  strong  head  and  that  self- 
control  against  which  alcohol  may  ply  itself  in  vain.  Karl 
Steinmetz  had  taken  his  degree  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  a  seasoned 
vessel,  having  passed  that  way  before. 

Etta  was  bright  enough — amusing,  light,  and  gay — so  long  as 
it  was  a  question  of  mere  social  gossip  ;  but  whenever  Vassili 
spoke  of  the  country  to  which  he  expressed  so  deep  a  devotion, 
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she,  seeming  to  take  her  cue  from  her  husband  and  his  agent,  fell 
to  pleasant,  non-committing  silence. 

It  was  only  after  dinner,  in  the  drawing-room,  while  musicians 
discoursed  Offenbach  and  Kossini  from  behind  a  screen  of  fern 
and  flower,  that  Vassili  found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  him- 
self directly  to  Etta.  In  part  she  desired  this  opportunity,  with 
a  breathless  apprehension  behind  her  bright  society  smile. 
Without  her  assistance  he  never  would  have  had  it. 

'  It  is  most  kind  of  you,'  he  said  in  French,  which  language 
had  been  spoken  all  the  evening  in  courtesy  to  the  Marquise,  who 
was  now  asleep — '  it  is  most  kind  of  you  to  condescend  to  visit 
my  poor  house,  Princess.  Believe  me,  I  feel  the  honour  deeply. 
When  you  first  came  into  the  room — you  may  have  observed  it — 
I  was  quite  taken  aback.  I — I  have  read  in  books  of  beauty 
capable  of  taking  away  a  man's  breath.  You  must  excuse  me — I 
am  a  plain-spoken  man.  I  never  met  it  until  this  evening.' 

Etta  excused  him  readily  enough.  She  could  forgive  plenty 
of  plain  speaking  of  this  description.  Had  she  not  been  inordi- 
nately vain,  this  woman,  like  many,  would  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily clever.  She  laughed,  with  little  sidelong  glances. 

'  I  only  hope  that  you  will  honour  Paris  on  your  way  home  to 
England,'  went  on  Vassili,  who  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  judging 
men  and  women,  especially  shallow  ones.  '  Now,  when  may  that 
be  ?  When  may  we  hope  to  see  you  again  ?  How  long  will  you 
be  in  Eussia,  and ' 

'  Ce  Vassili  is  the  best  English  scholar  I  know ! '  broke  in 
Steinmetz,  who  had  approached  somewhat  quietly.  '  But  he  will 
not  talk,  Princess — he  is  so  shy.' 

Paul  was  approaching  also.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  he  said, 
and  travellers  who  had  to  make  an  early  start  would  do  well  to 
get  home  to  bed. 

When  the  tall  doors  had  been  closed  behind  the  departing 
guests,  Vassili  walked  slowly  to  the  fireplace.  He  posted  himself 
on  the  bearskin  hearthrug,  his  perfectly  shod  feet  well  apart — a 
fine  dignified  figure  of  a  man,  of  erect  and  military  carriage ;  a 
very  mask  of  a  face — soulless,  colourless,  emotionless  ever. 

He  stood  biting  at  his  thumb-nail,  looking  at  the  door  through 
which  Etta  Alexis  had  just  passed  in  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty, 
wealth,  and  position. 

'  The  woman,'  he  said  slowly,  '  who  sold  me  the  Charity  League 
papers — and  she  thinks  I  do  not  recognise  her.' 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

ON   THE   NEVA. 

KARL  STEINMETZ  had  apparently  been  transacting  business  on  the 
Vassili  Ostrov,  which  the  travelled  reader  doubtless  knows  as  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Neva,  a  part  of  Petersburg — an  island,  as 
the  name  tells  us,  where  business  is  transacted ;  where  steamers 
land  their  cargoes  and  riverside  loafers  impede  the  traffic. 

What  the  business  of  Karl  Steinmetz  may  have  been  is  not  of 
moment  or  interest ;  moreover,  it  was  essentially  the  affair  of  a 
man  capable  of  holding  his  own  and  his  tongue  against  the  world. 

He  was  recrossing  the  river,  not  by  the  bridge,  which  requires 
a  doffed  hat  by  reason  of  its  shrine,  but  by  one  of  the  numerous 
roads  cut  across  the  ice  from  bank  to  bank.  He  duly  reached  the 
southern  shore,  ascending  to  the  Admiralty  Gardens  by  a  flight  of 
sanded  steps.  Here  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and,  tucking  his  hands 
deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  fur  coat,  he  proceeded  to  walk  slowly 
through  the  bare  and  deserted  public  garden. 

A  girl  had  crossed  the  river  in  front  of  him  at  a  smart  pace. 
She  now  slackened  her  speed  so  much  as  to  allow  him  to  pass  her. 
Karl  Steinmetz  noticed  the  action.  He  noticed  most  things — this 
dull  German.  Presently  she  passed  him  again.  She  dropped  her 
umbrella,  and  before  picking  it  up  described  a  circle  with  it — a 
manoeuvre  remarkably  like  a  signal.  Then  she  turned  abruptly 
and  looked  into  his  face,  displaying  a  pleasing  little  round 
physiognomy  with  a  smiling  mouth  and  exaggeratedly  grave  eyes. 
It  was  a  face  of  all  too  common  a  type  in  these  days  of  cheap 
educational  literature — the  face  of  a  womanly  woman  engaged  in 
unwomanly  work. 

Then  she  came  back. 

Steinmetz  raised  his  hat  in  his  most  fatherly  way. 

'  My  dear  young  lady,'  he  said  in  Russian,  '  if  my  personal 
appearance  has  made  so  profound  an  impression  as  my  vanity 
prompts  me  to  believe,  would  it  not  be  decorous  of  you  to  conceal 
your  feelings  beneath  a  maiden  modesty  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  signals  you  have  been  making  to  me  are  of  profound  political 
importance,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  no  Nihilist.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  girl,  beginning  to  walk  by  his  side,  '  what  are 
you?' 
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4  What  you  see — a  stout  middle-aged  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances, happily  placed  in  social  obscurity.  Which  means  that  I 
have  few  enemies  and  fewer  friends.' 

The  girl  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  laugh  had  such  exercise 
been  in  keeping  with  a  professional  etiquette. 

'  Your  name  is  Karl  Steinmetz,'  she  said  gravely. 

'  That  is  the  name  by  which  I  am  known  to  a  large  staff  of 
creditors,'  replied  he. 

'  If  you  will  go  to  No.  4,  Passage  Kazan,  at  the  back  of  the 
cathedral,  second  floor,  back  room  on  the  left  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  and  go  straight  into  the  room,  you  will  find  a  friend 
who  wishes  to  see  you/  she  said,  as  one  repeating  a  lesson  by 
rote. 

'  And  who  are  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ? ' 

'  I — I  am  no  one.     I  am  only  a  paid  agent.' 

<Ah!' 

They  walked  on  in  silence  a  few  paces.  The  bells  of  St. 
Isaac's  Church  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  wild  carillon  as  is  their 
way,  effectually  preventing  further  conversation  for  a  few 
moments. 

'  Will  you  go  ?  '  asked  the  girl  when  the  sound  had  broken  off 
as  suddenly  as  it  commenced. 

'  Probably.  I  am  curious  and  not  nervous — except  of  damp 
sheets.  My  anonymous  friend  does  not  expect  me  to  stay  all 
night,  I  presume.  Did  he — or  is  it  a  she,  my  fatal  beauty  ? — did 
it  not  name  an  hour  ?  ' 

'  Between  now  and  seven  o'clock.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

'  Ofod  be  with  you ! '  said  the  girl,  suddenly  wheeling  round 
and  walking  away. 

Without  looking  after  her  Steinmetz  walked  on,  gradually 
increasing  his  pace.  In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  large  house 
standing  within  iron  gates  at  the  upper  end  of  the  English  quay, 
the  house  of  Prince  Pavlo  Howard-Alexis. 

He  found  Paul  alone  in  his  study.  In  a  few  words  he 
explained  the  situation. 

'  What  do  you  think  it  means  ?  '  asked  the  Prince. 

'  Heaven  only  knows  ! ' 

'  And  you  will  go  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  Steinmetz.  '  I  love  a  mystery,  especially 
in  Petersburg.  It  sounds  so  like  a  romance  written  in  the 
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Kennington  Eoad  by  a  lady  who  has  never  been  nearer  to  Eussia 
than  Margate.' 

'  I  had  better  go  with  you,'  said  Paul. 

'  Grott !  No  ! '  exclaimed  Steinmetz  ;  '  I  must  go  alone.  I 
will  take  Parks  to  drive  the  sleigh,  if  I  may,  though.  Parks  is  a 
steady  man,  who  loves  a  rough-and-tumble.  A  typical  British 
coachman — the  brave  Parks.' 

'  Back  in  time  for  dinner  ? '  asked  Paul. 

'  I  hope  so.  I  have  had  such  mysterious  appointments  thrust 
upon  me  before.  It  is  probably  a  friend  who  wants  a  hundred- 
rouble  note  until  next  Monday.' 

The  cathedral  clock  struck  six  as  Karl  Steinmetz  turned  out 
of  the  Newski  Prospect  into  the  large  square  before  the  sacred 
edifice. 

He  soon  found  the  Kasan  Passage — a  very  nest  of  toy- 
shops— and,  following  the  directions  given,  he  mounted  a  narrow 
staircase.  He  knocked  at  the  door  on  the  left  hand  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

'  Come  in  ! '  said  a  voice  which  caused  him  to  start. 

He  pushed  open  the  door.  The  room  was  a  small  one, 
brilliantly  lighted  by  a  paraffin  lamp.  At  the  table  sat  an  old 
man  with  broad  benevolent  face,  high  forehead,  thin  hair,  and 
that  smile  which  savours  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  in 
England  suggests  Nonconformity. 

'  You ! '  ejaculated  Steinmetz.     '  Stepan  ! ' 

'  Yes.     Come  in  and  close  the  door.' 

He  laid  aside  his  pen,  extended  his  hand,  and,  rising,  kissed 
Karl  Steinmetz  on  both  cheeks  after  the  manner  of  Eussians. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Karl.  It  seems  that  the  good  God  has  still  a 
little  work  for  Stepan  Lanovitch  to  do.  I  got  away  quite  easily 
in  the  usual  way,  through  a  paid  Evasion  Agency.  I  have  been 
forwarded  from  pillar  to  post  like  a  prize  fowl,  and  reached 
Petersburg  last  night.  I  have  not  long  to  stay.  I  am  going 
South.  I  may  be  able  to  do  some  good  yet.  I  hear  that  Paul  is 
working  wonders  in  Tver.' 

'  What  about  money  ? '  asked  Steinmetz,  who  was  always 
practical. 

'  Catrina  sent  it,  the  dear  child  !  That  is  one  of  the  conditions 
made  by  the  Agency — a  hard  one.  I  am  to  see  no  relations.  My 
wife — well,  bon  Dieu  !  it  does  not  matter  much.  She  is  occupied 
in  keeping  herself  warm,  no  doubt.  But  Catrina!  that  is  a 
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different  matter.  Tell  me — how  is  she  ?  That  is  the  first  thing 
I  want  to  know.' 

'  She  is  well,'  answered  Steinmetz.     '  I  saw  her  yesterday.' 

'  And  happy  ? '  The  broad-faced  man  looked  into  Steinmetz's 
face  with  considerable  keenness. 

'  Yes.' 

It  was  a  moment  for  mental  reservations.  One  wonders 
whether  such  are  taken  account  of  in  heaven. 

'  And  Paul  ? '  asked  the  Count  Stepan  Lanovitch  at  once. 
'  Tell  me  about  him.' 

'  He  is  married,'  answered  Steinmetz. 

The  Count  Lanovitch  was  looking  at  the  lamp.  He  continued 
to  look  at  it  as  if  interested  in  the  mechanism  of  the  burner. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his  companion. 

'  I  wonder,  my  friend,'  he  said  slowly,   '  how  much  you  know.' 

'  Nothing,'  answered  Steinmetz. 

The  Count  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  heaved  a  sharp  sigh, 
and  abandoned  the  subject. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  let  us  get  to  business.  I  have  much  to  ask 
and  to  tell  you.  I  want  you  to  see  Catrina  and  to  tell  her  that  I 
am  safe  and  well,  but  she  must  not  attempt  to  see  me  or  corre- 
spond with  me  for  some  years  yet.  Of  course  you  heard  no  account 
of  my  trial.  I  was  convicted,  on  the  evidence  of  paid  witnesses,  of 
inciting  to  rebellion.  It  was  easy  enough,  of  course.  I  shall  live 
either  in  the  South  or  in  Austria.  It  is  better  for  you  to  be  in 
ignorance.' 

Steinmetz  nodded  his  head  curtly. 

'  I  do  not  want  to  know,'  he  said. 

'  Will  you  please  ask  Catrina  to  send  me  money  through  the 
usual  channel?  No  more  than  she  has  been  sending.  It  will 
suffice  for  my  small  wants.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  meet  in 
Switzerland  or  in  America.  Tell  the  dear  child  that.  .  Tell  her  I 
pray  the  good  God  to  allow  that  meeting.  As  for  Russia,  her  day 
has  not  come  yet.  It  will  not  come  in  our  time,  my  dear  friend. 
We  are  only  the  sowers.  So  much  for  the  future.  Now  about 
the  past.  I  have  not  been  idle.  I  know  who  stole  the  papers 
of  the  Charity  League  and  sold  them.  I  know  who  bought  them 
and  paid  for  them.' 

Steinmetz  closed  the  door.  He  came  back  to  the  table.  He 
was  not  smiling  now — quite  the  contrary. 

'  Tell  me,'  he  said.     '  I  want  to  know  that  badly.' 
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The  Count  Lanovitch  looked  up  with  a  peculiar  soft  smile — 
acquired  in  prison.  There  is  no  mistaking  it. 

'  Oh,  I  bear  no  ill  will,'  he  said. 

'  I  do,'  answered  Steinmetz  bluntly.  '  Who  stole  the  papers 
from  Thors  ? ' 

'  Sydney  Bamborough.' 

'  (rood  God  in  heaven !     Is  that  true  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  friend.' 

Steinmetz  passed  his  broad  hand  over  his  forehead  as  if  dazed. 

'  And  who  sold  them  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  His  wife.' 

Count  Lanovitch  was  looking  at  the  burner  of  the  lamp.  There 
was  a  peculiar  crushed  look  about  the  man,  as  if  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  lying  like  a  ship,  hopelessly  disabled 
in  smooth  water,  where  nothing  could  affect  him  more. 

Steinmetz  scratched  his  forehead  with  one  finger,  reflectively. 

'  Vassili  bought  them,'  he  said ;  '  I  can  guess  that.' 

'  You  guess  right,'  returned  Lanovitch  quietly. 

Steinmetz  sat  down.  He  looked  round  as  if  wondering  whether 
the  room  was  very  hot.  Then  with  a  large  handkerchief  he 
wiped  his  brow. 

'  You  have  surprised  me,'  he  admitted.  '  There  are  complica- 
tions. I  shall  sit  up  all  night  with  your  news,  my  dear  Stepan. 
Have  you  details  ?  Wonderful — wonderful !  Of  course  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven.  How  can  people  doubt  it — eh  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Stepan  Lanovitch  quietly.  '  There  is  a  God  in 
heaven,  and  at  present  He  is  angry  with  Russia.  Yes,  I  have 
details.  Sydney  Bamborough  came  to  stay  at  Thors.  Of  course 
he  knew  all  about  the  Charity  League — you  remember  that.  It 
appears  that  his  wife  was  waiting  for  him  and  the  papers  at  Tver. 
He  took  them  from  my  room,  but  he  did  not  get  them  all.  Had 
he  got  them  all,  you  would  not  be  sitting  there,  my  friend.  The 
general  scheme  he  got — the  list  of  committee  names,  the  local 
agents,  the  foreign  agents.  But  the  complete  list  of  the  League 
he  failed  to  find.  He  secured  the  list  of  subscribers,  but  learnt 
nothing  from  it  because  the  sums  were  identified  by  a  numeral 
only,  the  clue  to  the  numbers  being  the  complete  list  which  I 
burnt  when  I  missed  the  other  papers.' 
Steinmetz  nodded  curtly. 

'  That  was  wise,'  he  said.     '  You  are  a  clever  man,  Stepan,  but 
too  good  for  this  world  and  its  rascals.     Go  on.' 
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4  It  would  appear  that  Bamborough  rode  to  Tver  with  the  papers 
which  he  handed  to  his  wife.  She  took  them  to  Paris  while  he 
intended  to  come  back  to  Thors.  He  had  a  certain  cheap  cunning 
and  unbounded  impertinence.  But — as  you  know,  perhaps — he 
disappeared.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Steinmetz,  scratching  his  forehead  with  one  finger. 
'  Yes — he  disappeared.' 

Karl  Steinmetz  had  one  great  factor  of  success  in  this  world — 
an  infinite  capacity  for  holding  his  cards. 

'  One  more  item,'  said  the  Count,  in  his  business-like,  calm 
way.  '  Vassili  paid  that  woman  seven  thousand  pounds  for  the 
papers.' 

'  And  probably  charged  his  masters  ten,'  added  Steinmetz. 

'  And  now  you  must  go  ! ' 

The  Count  rose  and  looked  at  his  watch — a  cheap  American 
article  with  a  loud  tick.  He  held  it  out  with  his  queer  washed- 
out  smile,  and  Steinmetz  smiled. 

The  two  embraced  again — and  there  was  nothing  funny  in  the 
action.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  sight  of  two  men  kissing 
is  conducive  either  to  laughter  or  to  tears.  There  is  no  medium 
emotion. 

'My  dear  friend — my  very  dear  friend,'  said  the  Count,  '  God 
be  with  you  always.  We  may  meet  again — or  we  may  not.' 

Steinmetz  walked  down  the  Newski  Prospect  on  the  left-hand 
pavement — no  one  walks  on  the  other — and  the  sleigh  followed 
him.  He  entered  a  large,  brilliantly  lighted  cafe,  and  loosened 
his  coat. 

'  Give  me  beer,'  he  said  to  the  waiter  ;  '  a  very  large  quantity 
of  it.' 

The  man  smiled  obsequiously  as  he  set  the  foaming  mug  before 
him. 

'  Is  it  that  his  Excellency  is  cold  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  No,  it  isn't,'  answered  Steinmetz.     '  Quite  the  contrary.' 

He  drank  the  beer,  and  holding  out  his  hand  in  the  shadow 
of  the  table  he  noticed  that  it  trembled  only  a  little. 

'  That  is  better,'  he  murmured.  '  But  I  must  sit  here  a  while 
longer.  I  suppose  I  was  upset.  That  is  what  they  call  it — upset ! 
I  have  never  been  like  that  before.  Those  lamps  in  the  Prospect ! 
Gott !  how  they  jumped  up  and  down  ! ' 

He  pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
brightness  of  the  room — the  glaring  gas  and  brilliant  decora- 
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tions — the  shining  bottles  and  the  many  tables  which  would  not 
keep  still. 

'  Here,'  he  said  to  the  man,  '  give  me  more  beer.' 

Presently  he  rose,  and,  getting  rather  clumsily  into  his  sleigh, 
drove  back  at  the  usual  breakneck  pace  to  the  palace  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  English  Quay. 

He  sent  an  ambiguous  message  to  Paul  saying  that  he  had 
returned  and  was  dressing  for  dinner.  This  ceremony  he  went 
through  slowly,  as  one  dazed  by  a  great  fall  or  a  heavy  fatigue. 
His  servant,  a  quick  silent  man,  noticed  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner,  and  like  a  wise  servant  only  betrayed  the  result  of 
his  observation  by  a  readier  service,  a  quicker  hand,  a  quieter 
motion. 

As  Steinmetz  went  to  the  drawing-room  he  glanced  at  his  watch. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  past  seven.  He  still  had  ten  minutes  to 
spare  before  dinner. 

He  opened  the  drawing-room  door.  Etta  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  alone.  She  glanced  back  over  her  shoulder  in  a  quick  hunted 
way  which  had  only  become  apparent  to  Steinmetz  since  her  arrival 
at  Petersburg. 

'  Good  evening,'  she  said. 

'  Good  evening,  Madame,'  he  answered. 

He  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN   OFFER   OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

ETTA  did  not  move  when  Steinmetz  approached,  except,  indeed,  to 
push  one  foot  farther  out  towards  the  warmth  of  the  wood-fire. 
She  certainly  was  very  neatly  shod.  Steinmetz  was  one  of  her 
few  failures.  She  had  never  got  any  nearer  to  the  man.  Despite 
his  grey  hair  and  bulky  person  she  argued  that  he  was  still  a  man, 
and  therefore  an  easy  victim  to  flattery — open  to  the  influence 
of  beauty. 

'  I  wonder  why,'  she  said,  looking  into  the  fire,  '  you  hate 
me.' 

Steinmetz  looked  down  at  her  with  his  grim  smile.  The  mise 
en  scene  was  perfect,  from  the  thoughtful  droop  of  the  head  to 
the  innocent  display  of  slipper. 
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'  I  wonder  why  you  think  that  of  me,'  he  replied. 

'  One  cannot  help  perceiving  that  which  is  obvious.' 

'  While  that  which  is  purposely  made  obvious  serves  to  conceal 
that  which  may  exist  behind  it,'  replied  the  stout  man. 

Etta  paused  to  reflect  over  this.  Was  Steinmetz  going  to 
make  love  to  her  ?  She  was  not  an  inexperienced  girl,  and  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  impossible  or  even  improbable  in  the 
thought.  She  wondered  what  Karl  Steinmetz  must  have  been  like 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  had  a  deft  way  even  now  of  plant- 
ing a  double-entendre  when  he  took  the  trouble.  How  could  she 

O 

know  that  his  manner  was  always  easiest — his  attitude  always 
politest  towards  the  women  whom  he  despised  ?  In  his  way  this 
man  was  a  philosopher.  He  had  a  theory  that  an  exaggerated 
politeness  is  an  insult  to  a  woman's  intellect. 

'  You  think  I  do  not  care,'  said  the  Princess  Howard- Alexis. 

'  You  think  I  do  not  admire  you,'  replied  Steinmetz  imper- 
turbably. 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

'  Do  you  not  give  me  every  reason  to  think  so  ? '  she  returned, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

She  was  one  of  those  women — and  there  are  not  a  few — who 
will  quarrel  with  you  if  you  do  not  admire  them. 

'  Not  intentionally,  Princess.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  German 
of  no  very  subtle  comprehension.  My  position  in  your  household 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  little  above  the  servants,  although  the 
Prince  is  kind  enough  to  make  a  friend  of  me  and  his  friends 
are  so  good  as  to  do  the  same.  I  do  not  complain.  Far  from  it. 
I  am  well  paid.  I  am  interested  in  my  work.  I  am  more  or  less 
my  own  master.  I  am  very  fond  of  Paul.  You — are  kind  and 
forbearing.  I  do  my  best — in  a  clumsy  way,  no  doubt — to  spare 
you  my  heavy  society.  But  of  course  I  do  not  presume  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  your — upon  you.' 

'  But  I  want  you  to  form  an  opinion,'  she  said  petulantly. 

'  Then  you  must  know  that  I  could  only  form  one  which  would 
be  pleasing  to  you.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,'  replied  Etta.  '  Of  course  I  know 
that  all  that  you  say  about  position  and  work  is  mere  irony.  Paul 
thinks  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  like  you.' 

Steinmetz  glanced  sharply  down  at  her.  He  had  never 
considered  the  possibility  that  she  might  love  Paul.  Was  this, 
after  all,  jealousy  ?  He  had  attributed  it  to  vanity. 
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'  And  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  right,'  she  went  on.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  little  laugh. 

*  Don't  you  understand  ? '  she  said.     '  I  want  to  be  friends.' 
She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  sat  with  pouting  lips  holding  out 

her  hand. 

Karl  Steinmetz  had  been  up  to  the  elbows,  as  it  were,  in  the 
diplomacy  of  an  unscrupulous,  grasping  age  ever  since  his  college 
days.  He  had  been  behind  the  scenes  in  more  than  one  European 
crisis,  and  that  which  goes  on  behind  scenes  is  not  always  edify- 
ing or  conducive  to  a  squeamishness  of  touch.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  be  mawkishly  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers.  But  the  small 
white  hand  rather  disconcerted  him. 

He  took  it,  however,  in  his  great,  warm,  soft  grasp,  held  it  for 
a  moment,  and  relinquished  it. 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  address  all  your  conversation  to  Maggie, 
and  to  ignore  me.  Do  you  think  Maggie  so  very  pretty  ? ' 

There  was  a  twist  beneath  the  grey  moustache  as  he  answered, 
'Is  that  all.  the  friendship  you  desire?  Does  it  extend  no 
farther  than  a  passing  wish  to  be  first  in  petty  rivalries  of  daily 
existence  ?  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Princess,  that  my  friendship  is  a 
heavier  matter — a  clumsier  thing  than  that.' 

'  A  big  thing  not  easily  moved,'  she  suggested,  looking  up  with 
her  dauntless  smile. 

He  shrugged  his  great  shoulders. 

'  It  may  be — who  knows  ?     I  hope  it  is,'  he  answered. 

'  The  worst  of  those  big  things  is  that  they  are  sometimes  in 
the  way  ? '  said  Etta  reflectively,  without  looking  at  him. 

'  And  yet  the  life  that  is  only  a  conglomeration  of  trifles  is  a 
poor  life  to  look  back  upon.' 

'  Meaning  mine  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Your  life  has  not  been  trifling,'  he  said  gravely. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  then  for  some  moments  kept  silence 
while  she  idly  opened  and  shut  her  fan.  There  was  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Karl  Steinmetz  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  sympathy 
which  had  the  effect  of  compelling  confidence.  Even  Etta  was 
affected  by  it.  During  the  silence  recorded  she  was  quelling  a 
sudden  desire  to  say  things  to  this  man  which  she  had  never  said 
to  any.  She  only  succeeded  in  part. 

*  Do  you  ever  feel  an  unaccountable  sensation  of  dread,'  she 
asked  with  a   weary   little   laugh — '  a   sort   of  foreboding   with 
nothing  definite  to  forebode  ? ' 
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'  Unaccountable — no,'  replied  Steinmetz.  *  But  then  I  am  a 
German — and  stout,  which  may  make  a  difference.  I  have  no 
nerves.' 

He  looked  into  the  fire  through  his  benevolent  gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

'  Is  it  nerves — or  is  it  Petersburg  ?  '  she  asked  abruptly.  '  I 
think  it  is  Petersburg.  I  hate  Petersburg.' 

'  Why  Petersburg  more  than  Moscow  or  Nijni  or — Tver  ?  ' 

She  drew  in  a  long  slow  breath,  looking  him  up  and  down  the 
while  from  the  corner  of  her  eyes. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  replied  collectedly  ;  '  I  think  it  is  damp. 
These  houses  are  built  on  reclaimed  land,  I  believe.  This  was  all 
marsh,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

He  did  not  answer  her  questions,  and  somehow  she  seemed  to 
expect  no  reply.  He  stood  blinking  down  into  the  fire  while  she 
watched  him  furtively  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  her  lips 
parched  and  open,  her  face  quite  white. 

A  few  moments  before  she  had  protested  that  she  desired  his 
friendship.  She  knew  now  that  she  could  not  brave  his  enmity. 
And  the  one  word  '  Tver'  had  done  it  all !  The  mere  mention  of  a 
town,  obscure  and  squalid,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  mighty 
\rolga  in  Mid-Russia  ! 

During  those  few  moments  she  suddenly  came  face  to  face 
with  her  position.  What  had  she  to  offer  this  man  ?  She  looked 
him  up  and  down — stout,  placid,  and  impenetrable.  Here  was  no 
common  adventurer  seeking  place — no  coxcomb  seeking  ladies' 
favours — no  pauper  to  be  bought  with  gold.  She  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  much  he  knew,  how  much  he  suspected.  She 
had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  held  the  best  cards  and  would  not 
play  them.  She  could  never  hope  to  find  out  whether  his  know- 
ledge and  his  suspicions  were  his  alone  or  had  been  imparted  to 
others.  In  her  walk  through  life  she  had  jostled  mostly  villains  ; 
and  a  villain  is  no  very  dangerous  foe,  for  he  fights  on  slippery 
ground.  Except  Paul  she  had  never  had  to  do  with  a  man  who 
was  quite  honest,  upright,  and  fearless ;  and  she  had  fallen  into 
the  common  error  of  thinking  that  all  such  are  necessarily  simple, 
unsuspicious,  and  a  little  stupid. 

She  breathed  hard,  living  through  years  of  anxiety  in  a  few 
moments  of  time,  and  she  could  only  realise  that  she  was  help- 
less, bound  hand  and  foot  in  this  man's  power. 

It  was  he  who  spoke  first.     In  the  smaller  crises  of  life  it  is 
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usually  the  woman  who  takes  this  privilege  upon  herself;  but  the 
larger  situations  need  a  man's  steadier  grasp. 

'My  dear  lady,'  he  said,  'if  you  are  content  to  take  my 
friendship  as  it  is,  it  is  yours.  But  I  warn  you  it  is  no  showy 
drawing-room  article.  There  will  be  no  compliments,  no  pretty 
speeches,  no  little  gifts  of  flowers,  and  such  temporary  amenities. 
It  will  all  be  very  solid  and  middle-aged,  like  myself.' 

'You  think,'  returned  the  lady,  'that  I  am  fit  for  nothing 
better  than  pretty  speeches  and  compliments  and  floral  offerings  ? ' 

She  broke  off  with  a  forced  little  laugh,  and  awaited  his 
verdict  with  defiant  eyes  upraised.  He  returned  the  gaze  through 
his  placid  spectacles ;  her  beauty,  in  its  setting  of  brilliant  dress 
and  furniture,  soft  lights,  flowers,  and  a  thousand  feminine  sur- 
roundings, failed  to  dazzle  him. 

'  I  do,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  And  yet  you  offer  me  your  friendship  ? ' 

He  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

'Why?'  she  asked. 

'  For  Paul's  sake,  my  dear  lady.' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  away  from  him. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said,  '  it  is  quite  easy  to  be  rude.  As  it 
happens,  it  is  precisely  for  Paul's  sake  that  I  took  the  trouble  of 
speaking  to  you  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  troubled 
with  such  small  domestic  affairs  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  I  shall  deem  it  a  favour  if  you  will,  at  all 
events,  conceal  your  disapproval  of  me.' 

He  bowed  gravely  and  kept  silence.  Etta  sat  with  a  little 
patch  of  colour  on  either  cheek,  looking  into  the  fire  until  the 
door  was  opened  and  Maggie  came  in. 

Steinmetz  went  towards  her  with  his  grave  smile,  while  Etta 
hid  a  face  which  had  grown  haggard. 

Maggie  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  with  frank  interest. 
The  relationship  between  these  two  had  rather  puzzled  her  of  late. 

'  Well,'  said  Steinmetz,  '  and  what  of  St.  Petersburg  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  disappointed,'  replied  Maggie.  '  It  is  all  I  expected 
and  more.  I  am  not  blasee  like  Etta.  Everything  interests  me.' 

'  We  were  discussing  Petersburg  when  you  came  in,'  said 
Steinmetz,  drawing  forward  a  chair.  '  The  Princess  does  not  like 
it.  She  complains  of — nerves.' 

'  Nerves  ! '  exclaimed  Maggie,  turning  to  her  cousin.  '  I  did 
not  suspect  you  of  having  them.' 
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Etta  smiled,  a  little  wearily. 

'  One  never  knows,'  she  answered,  forcing  herself  to  be  light, 
'  what  one  may  come  to  in  old  age.  I  saw  a  grey  hair  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  nearly  thirty-three,  you  know.  When  glamour  goes, 
nerves  come.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  they  do — especially  in  Bussia,  perhaps. 
There  is  a  glamour  about  Eussia,  and  I  mean  to  cultivate  it 
rather  than  nerves.  There  is  a  glamour  about  everything — the 
broad  streets,  the  Neva,  the  snow,  and  the  cold.  Especially  the 
people.  It  is  always  especially  the  people,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  It  is  the  people,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  lend  interest  to 
the  world.' 

'  Paul  took  me  out  in  a  sleigh  this  morning,'  went  on  Maggie, 
in  her  cheerful  voice  that  knew  no  harm.  '  I  liked  everything — 
the  policemen  in  their  little  boxes  at  the  street  corners,  the 
officers  in  their  fur  coats,  the  cabmen,  everybody.  There  is 
something  so  mysterious  about  them  all.  One  can  easily  make 
up  stories  about  everybody  one  meets  in  Petersburg.  It  is  so 
easy  to  think  that  they  are  not  what  they  seem.  Paul,  Etta, 
even  you,  Herr  Steinmetz,  may  not  be  what  you  seem.' 

*  Yes,  that  is  so,'  answered  Steinmetz,  with  a  laugh. 

'  You  may  be  a  Nihilist,'  pursued  Maggie.  '  You  may  have 
bombs  concealed  up  your  sleeves ;  you  may  exchange  mysterious 
passwords  with  people  in  the  streets;  you  may  be  much  lees 
innocent  than  you  appear.' 

'  All  that  may  be  so,'  he  admitted. 

'  You  may  have  a  revolver  in  the  pocket  of  your  dress-coat/ 
went  on  Maggie,  pointing  to  the  voluminous  garment  with 
her  fan. 

His  hand  went  to  the  pocket  in  question,  and  produced  exactly 
what  she  had  suggested.  He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  small 
silver-mounted  revolver  lying  in  the  palm  of  it. 

'  Even  that,'  he  said,  '  may  be  so.' 

Maggie  looked  at  it  with  a  sudden  curiosity,  her  bright  eyes 
grave. 

'  Loaded  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then  I  will  not  examine  it.  How  curious  !  I  wonder  how 
near  to  the  mark  I  may  have  been  in  other  ways.' 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Steinmetz,  looking  at  Etta.  '  And  now  tell 
us  something  about  the  Princess.  What  do  you  suspect  her  of  ? ' 
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At  this  moment  Paul  came  into  the  room,  distinguished-look- 
ing and  grave. 

'  Miss  Delafield,'  pursued  Steinmetz,  turning  to  the  new-comer, 
'  is  telling  us  her  suspicions  about  ourselves.  I  am  already  as 
good  as  condemned  to  Siberia.  She  is  now  about  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  Princess.' 

Maggie  laughed. 

'  Herr  Steinmetz  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  worst  accusation,' 
she  said.  '  On  the  other  counts  I  leave  him  to  his  own  con- 
science.' 

'  Anything  but  that,'  urged  Steinmetz. 

Paul  came  forward,  and  Maggie  rather  obviously  avoided  look- 
ing at  him. 

*  Tell  us  of  Paul's  crimes  first,'  said  Etta,  rather  hurriedly. 
She  glanced  at  the  clock,  whither  Karl  Steinmetz's  eyes  had  also 
travelled. 

*0h,  Paul,'  said  Maggie,  rather  indifferently.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  lightness  of  heart  had  suddenly  failed  her. 
'  Well,  perhaps  he  is  deeply  involved  in  schemes  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Polish  kingdom,  or  something  of  that  sort.' 

'  That  sounds  tame,'  put  in  Steinmetz.  '  I  think  you  would 
construct  a  better  romance  respecting  the  Princess.  In  books 
it  is  always  the  beautiful  princesses  who  are  most  deeply  dyed  in 
crime.' 

Maggie  opened  her  fan  and  closed  it  again. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  tapping  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  with  it,  '  I 
give  Etta  a  mysterious  past.     She  is  the  sort  of  person  who  would 
laugh  and  dance  at  a  ball  with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
mine  beneath  the  floor.' 

'  I  do  not  think  I  am,'  said  Etta,  with  a  shudder.  She  rose 
rather  hurriedly,  and  crossed  the  room  with  a  great  rustle  of 
silks. 

'  Stop  her ! '  she  whispered,  as  she  passed  Steinmetz, 
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ON    THE   SOUTH  DOWNS. 

IT  is  difficult  to  specialise  the  fascination  of  the  scenery  of  the 
South  Downs,  for  its  attraction  defies  analysis.  Yet  it  pos- 
sesses an  irresistible  charm  for  people  who  are  not  usually  over- 
burdened with  romantic  ideas,  as  well  as  for  the  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature. 

The  casual  visitor  who  views  the  Downs  from  some  holiday 
resort  will  never  understand  the  depth,  the  quiet,  the  unobtrusive 
majesty  of  this  silent  land.  He  will  notice,  from  his  seat  in  a 
railway  carriage  or  some  other  conveyance,  the  dark  patches  of 
furze  which  cover  the  slopes  like  cloud-shadows  that  rest  upon  the 
sea;  and  he  may  observe  the  dense  ball-like  appearance  some- 
times assumed  by  these  bushes  because  of  the  hares  and  rabbits 
that  are  continually  eating  away  the  tender  shoots.  He  will  see 
the  little  artificial  ponds  which,  in  the  absence  of  natural  springs, 
supply  the  sheep  with  drinking  water;  and  he  will,  perhaps, 
remark  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  unusual  number  of 
'  hag-tracks '  in  the  turf.  He  will  be  interested,  too,  if  the  season 
serve,  in  viewing  a  team  of  great  black  oxen,  with  their  long 
horns  swaying  from  side  to  side,  dragging  an  old-fashioned  plough 
up  the  steep  hillside.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  will  ad- 
mire with  wondering  eyes  the  noble  prospect  which  bursts  with 
such  surprising  suddenness  upon  the  view,  and  will  notice  to  what 
a  striking  degree  the  crowns  and  slopes  of  the  hills  possess  that 
smoothness  and  rotundity  which  characterise  masses  of  chalk 
formation.  He  will  find,  doubtless,  much  amusement  in  watch- 
ing groups  of  merry  little  rogues,  seated  upon  small  wooden 
sleighs,  sliding  down  the  almost  precipitous  sides  of  the  coombes 
— a  pastime  which  is  practised  all  along  the  northern  face  of  the 
Downs,  and  one  that  has  found  much  favour  with  the  youths  of 
the  district  for  generations  past.  He  will  be  sure  to  range  the 
eye  along  the  succession  of  projecting  bluffs  jutting  into  the 
Weald — each  bearing  on  its  summit  an  abiding  witness  of  old- 
time  intestine  strife — and  he  will  glance  down  the  serpentine 
ridges,  with  cultivated  patches  of  green  and  brown  and  gold  lying 
in  between,  gently  sloping  away  until  they  unite  imperceptibly 
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with  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  or  end  abruptly  in  the  white  walls 
which  front  the  sea. 

Indeed  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  notice  these  things,  because 
they  are  prominent  features  in  the  landscape  ;  but  until  he  has 
wandered  from  the  beaten  track,  and  has  left  the  disturbing 
influences  of  the  shrieking  crowd  behind  him,  he  never  will  be 
taken  captive  by  the  charm  and  command  of  the  South  Down 
scenery,  and  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  make  this  world  of 
beauty  his  own  will  not  be  his. 

In  viewing  these  domelike  hills  from  a  distance  one  is  at 
once  struck  by  the  astonishingly  successful  combination  of  pro- 
portion and  perspective,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  Nature,  with 
such  slender  means,  should  have  produced  such  broad  results. 
There  is  no  grandeur  or  ruggedness  of  outline  to  heighten  or 
vary  its  still  charms,  yet  the  uniform  expanse  is  never  dull  or 
tedious  to  the  eye.  The  swelling  lines  of  beauty  form  a  strange 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  strength,  and  their  simplest  dispositions 
are  full  of  harmony. 

Year  by  year  agriculture  is  pressing  upon  and  absorbing  the 
pastoral  area  of  the  Downs.  Nevertheless,  wide  tracts  still  remain 
where  the  natural  scenery  has  not  been  modified  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  by  the  plough,  and  where  the  outspread  country,  open 
and  unenclosed  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  has  an  impressively 
simple  and  aboriginal  look.  What  strikes  one  first  in  entering 
this  range  of  treeless  hills  is,  no  doubt,  a  tranquillity  that  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  One  may  walk  for  hours  and  see  no  living 
thing  but  a  shepherd  tending  a  flock  of  those  patient  animals 
which  have  made  the  South  Downs  famous  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the 
furze  bushes,  the  plaint  of  the  pewit — a  cry  so  sad  that  it  suggests 
the  idea  that  this  bird  is  for  ever  bemoaning  the  persecution  it 
yearly  undergoes  by  being  robbed  of  its  eggs — or  the  rustling 
sound  of  a  rabbit  scampering  through  the  dead  brake,  is  all  that, 
at  most  time:?,,  may  be  heard.  The  velvety  turf  is  silent  to  the 
tread,  and,  as  the  stranger  moves  slowly  forward,  he  pauses  from 
time  to  time  to  peer  round  and  hearken,  as  though  he  was  cross- 
ing the  threshold  of  an  unknown  land.  Unconsciously  he  is 
listening  to  the  voice  of  Nature.  He  is  alone  with  her  and  she 
speaks  to  him  without  interruption. 

There  is  nothing  but  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  the  sombre  Downs  ; 
yet  there  is  not  any  sense  of  dreary  desolation.  The  varying 
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weather  is  a  marvellous  source  of  incidental  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. Under  certain  conditions  of  the  morning  mist  and  sun- 
shine the  shadowy  coombes  are  rendered  so  unearthly  in  appear- 
ance that  one  can  easily  understand  the  simple  folk  of  other  days 
ascribing  the  formation  of  these  deep  hollows  to  supernatural 
agency.  Wind-driven  clouds,  alternately  veiling  and  exposing  the 
light,  produce  singularly  striking  effects  of  shine  and  shade.  We 
see  a  general  mass  of  colouring,  almost  without  form,  being 
changed,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  curtain-raising  before  a  scene, 
into  a  many-tinted  panorama  shining  in  full  splendour  beneath 
the  sun.  When  the  skies  wear  a  wilder  and  darker  mien,  and 
rain-clouds  wreathe  their  folds  around  the  heights  and  trail  their 
skirts  along  the  slopes — lending,  as  it  were,  their  vapoury  form 
and  colour  to  the  firmly  rooted  hills  and  giving  the  latter  such  an 
exaggerated  aspect  that  one  hardly  knows,  in  the  uncertain  light, 
whether  he  is  gazing  upon  substance  or  shadow — the  downs  are 
most  impressive  through  their  apparent  unreality. 

Not  an  hour  passes  without  the  whole  expression  of  the  scene 
being  changed.  Not  a  ray  falls  but  the  eye  is  deceived  in  some 
way  or  other  by  the  tricksy  light.  For  the  musing  and  suscep- 
tible mind  it  is  a  realm  of  beauty  and  enchantment,  furnishing 
endless  analogies ;  a  picture  8f-  Nature's  own  handiwork,  full  of 
movement  and  suggestion,  always  seen  in  some  new  light,  fresh 
colour,  or  changed  condition. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  springiness  of  the  turf,  some- 
thing in  the  joy  of  breathing  the  keen  air,  something  in  the 
delightful  sensation  which  one  experiences  of  freedom  in  a  widened 
world,  which  awakens  in  the  heart  a  feeling  akin  to  the  buoyancy 
of  youth,  and  sends  the  mind,  like  a  dog  unchained,  romping  far 
and  wide  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Cloud-shadows,  apparently  followed  by  a  flood  of  pursuing 
light,  start  out  of  the  sea,  race  up  the  slopes,  dive,  with  seeming 
increase  of  speed,  into  the  denes,  climb  the  opposite,  sides,  gain 
the  sudden  and  steep  landward  slope  of  the  downs,  and  with  a 
wild  leap  of  eight  hundred  feet  plunge  into  the  weald  below  ;  the 
surfaces  of  the  little  pan-like  ponds  dance  in  sparkling  delight ; 
the  myriads  of  blossoms  nod  their  heads,  and  the  long  grass 
flutters  in  the  breeze.  There  is  something  in  the  air  which  seems 
to  stir  all  Nature  with  hilarity  and  enthusiasm.  Even  the  tiny 
breasts  of  the  birds  seem  charged  to  overflowing  with  the  all-per- 
vading spirit  of  health  and  blithesomeness.  Disturbed  at  one's 
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approach,  they  flutter  merrily  from  branch  to  branch  of  some 
stunted  hawthorn  bush,  and,  bursting  forth,  spring  high  into  the 
air  in  pure  exuberance  of  joy,  to  go  swooping  away  with  a  succes- 
sion of  rejoicing  chirrups  which  seem  to  set  the  air  vibrating  with 
wild  sweet  music. 

Despite  the  absence  of  natural  springs,  the  proximity  of  these 
chalk  hills  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  to  extensive  marshlands  and  sand 
districts,  make  them  a  favourite  resort  for  birds.  As  conclusive 
evidence  of  this  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  of  the 
three  hundred  and  twelve  cases  in  the  incomparable  collection  of 
British  birds,  with  which  the  late  Mr.  E.  T.  Booth  enriched  the 
borough  of  Brighton,  the  specimens  in  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  procured  on  the  South  Downs,  or  in  the  vicinity. 
The  list  includes  several  rare  species,  but  within  the  compass  of  a 
brief  article  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  mention  them 
summarily. 

These  Downs  are  the  try  sting-place  of  our  summer  feathered 
visitors.  Commencing  with  the  timid  wheatear,  which  makes  its 
appearance  at  times  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  the 
migratory  birds  arrive  in  quick  succession  at,  what  is  to  them,  the 
threshold  of  England,  until  the  long  list  is  closed  in  May  by  the 
advent  of  the  flycatcher. 

Nowhere  does  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo  fall  upon  the  ear 
sooner  than  in  some  secluded  spot  on  the  South  Downs,  and 
nowhere  does  its  clear  and  beautiful  melody  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  imagination.  Even  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  raven — a  bird 
which  still  lingers  at  Beachy  Head — inspires  a  musical  idea  when 
sounded  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  silence  and  solitude  as 
prevail  here. 

There  is  a  widespread  thicket,  which  covers  the  side  of  the  hill 
opposite  the  grand  stand  of  the  Lewes  racecourse,  to  which  the  first 
arrivals  among  the  nightingales  repair  as  regularly  as  the  swifts 
return  to  St.  Anne's  Church  in  the  county  town  hard  by.  To- 
wards the  end  of  April,  on  a  favourable  evening  when  the  air  is 
warm  and  the  winds  are  still,  this  place  resounds  with  strains. 

....  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales  ;  and  far  and  near 
....  over  the  wide  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs — 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  murmurs  musical,  and  swift  jug-jug, 
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And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 
That,  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day. 

When  a  sultry  haze  hangs  over  London,  and  tropical  rays,  the 
long  day  through,  are  poured  upon  heated  roofs  and  fiercely  re- 
flected from  brick  walls  and  blinding  pavements,  when  oozing 
asphalt  is  soft  to  the  tread  and  narrow  and  raging  streets  are  stifling 
with  oppressive  odours,  there  is  no  better  place  to  which  one  can 
escape  for  a  few  hours  than  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  exhilarating 
sensation  which  the  tired  man  in  search  of  rest  will  experience 
during  a  ramble  over  these  hills,  with  the  breath  of  the  sea  breath- 
ing upon  him,  will  be  very  great  indeed.  Before  he  has  proceeded 
far  he  will  discover  that  air,  besides  being  a  thing  essential  to  our 
existence,  may  be  made  as  great  a  luxury  to  the  heated  body  as 
the  deepest  draught  of  cooling  wine. 

In  the  drowsy  hour  of  noon  the  birds  are  quiet,  or  nearly  so  ; 
the  rabbits  are  asleep  in  their  burrows ;  the  shepherd,  and  his 
rough-coated  dog  of  Flanders  breed,  doze  beneath  a  hawthorn's 
shade,  while  the  flock  dapple  the  slope  like  little  fleecy  clouds  in 
a  summer  sky ;  majestic  white  masses,  resting  with  folded  wings 
in  the  blue  vault  overhead,  cast  their  shadows  in  vast  patches 
over  the  landscape ;  the  surfaces  of  the  little  ponds  are  like  glass 
— so  perfectly  mirroring  flower  and  leaf  and  reed  that  one  is 
scarcely  conscious  that  there  is  water  there  at  all ;  the  chalky 
'  bostal.'  winding  up  the  steep,  quivers  blinding- white  before  the 
eye ;  the  hills  float  like  islands  in  dancing  waves  of  trembling 
ether  ;  while,  away  in  the  distance,  the  Channel  is  a  shimmering 
sheet  of  quicksilver  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  smiting  it  straight 
upon  the  face.  Except  for  the  crackling  noise  produced  by  the 
tiny  explosions  of  the  seed-vessels  among  the  furze-bushes,  there 
is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

From  time  to  time  the  cloud-patches  move  their  position, 
somewhat  like  draughtsmen  on  a  board,  the  long  grass  rustles, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  little  ponds  are  fanned  into  mimic  waves. 
A  minute  later  the  zephyr  subsides,  and  sunshine  and  silence  are 
everywhere  again.  It  is  as  if  the  swelling  bosoms  of  the  Downs 
had  gently  heaved  in  their  noonday  slumber. 

Eeclining,  with  half-closed  eyelids,  upon  the  sloping  bank  of 
some  ancient  hill-fort,  with  the  odour  of  wild-thyme  and  furze 
blossoms  perfuming  all  the  air,  annoying  memories  fade  away  as 
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in  a  dream,  and  the  repose  of  rnind  which  has  been  lost  in  the 
noise  and  fever  of  a  great  city  comes  back  again  as  if  by  magic. 

Although  we  ourselves  live  a  profoundly  artificial  life,  utterly 
separated  in  motive  and  result  from  that  of  the  shepherd  of  the 
South  Downs,  there  is  something  in  the  individuality  of  this  lonely 
man  which  excites  our  keenest  interest.  At  the  outset  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  with  one  who,  living  entirely 
apart  from  the  world  and  sharing  none  of  its  enthusiasms,  spends 
all  his  life  in  absolute  fellowship  with  Nature  ;  for  one  whose  lot, 
limited  in  sphere  and  barren  of  all  that  we  call  pleasure,  is  cast  in 
places  where,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  life  is  rather  endured  than 
enjoyed. 

A  more  monotonous,  uneventful  existence  than  that  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  South  Downs  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
Under  the  open  sky,  amid  the  silence  of  the  Downs,  he  labours  in 
one  never-changing  toil  from  childhood  to  the  tomb.  Acquiring 
and  inheriting  a  disposition  repugnant  to  change — on  these 
pastoral  hills  some  names  are  always  associated  with  the  shepherd's 
crook — he  retains  much  that  is  traditional  in  his  prejudices  and 
mode  of  thought,  and  much  that  is  simple  and  sublime  in  his 
belief.  The  injurious  vices  of  cities  have  not  seduced  him  from 
the  wholesome  simplicity  of  his  living,  nor  has  the  modern  rest- 
lessness of  labour  weaned  him  from  the  practice  of  long  service. 
Children  spring  up  by  his  side,  sport  with  him  in  the  joy  and 
fearlessness  of  youth,  stride  forth  into  the  buffeting  sea  of  the 
working  world,  return  in  after  years,  themselves  no  longer  recog- 
nisable, and  find  him  where  they  left  him,  living  on,  as  of  old,  in 
dull  tranquillity,  without  encouragement  of  fame  or  profit,  the 
simple,  unreflecting  life  of  a  primitive  age.  In  storm  and  sun- 
shine alike  come  to  the  shepherd  of  the  South  Downs  the  same 
monotony  of  action,  the  same  monotony  of  repose.  Nothing 
exalts  him,  nothing  depresses  him. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece. 

These  alone  are  the  contingencies  which  animate  his  existence 
and  make  it  bright  or  gloomy,  joyous  or  sad.  The  storms  of 
winter  rush  over  the  great  unsheltered  expanse  of  open  country, 
and  lashing  hail  is  driven  so  fiercely  before  the  wind  that  a 
stranger' is  half  blinded  if  he  try  to  face  it  even  for  a  minute ;  but 
to  the  rigours  of  the  cutting  blast  this  heavy-browed,  severe-eyed 
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man  evinces  the  most  astonishing  insensibility.  He  talks  proudly 
of  the  wild  life  he  leads  upon  the  naked  surface  of  these  unfre- 
quented hills,  and,  in  his  homely  speech,  adorned  with  phrases  of 
wild  poetry,  relates  the  wonderful  sights  that  he  has  seen  when 
the  storm-fiend  has  flashed  and  roared  against  him,  and  tells  of 
the  dangers  through  which  he  has  brought  his  flock  when  the 
darkened  sky  has  poured  out  snow  upon  him  with  the  heaviness 
of  flour  being  emptied  from  a  sack. 

As  we  most  frequently  see  him — leaning  on  his  crook,  motion- 
less, watching  his  flock  with  a  patience  which  is  native  to  his 
mind — he  is  not  unlike  some  weather-worn  crag,  carrying  down  to 
later  days  the  evidence  of  a  pre-existing  world. 
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A   FAR-EASTERN  REMINISCENCE. 

THE  capacity  for  '  seeing  a  joke '  has  been  given  in  vastly 
different  measure  to  the  races  of  mankind,  but  the  primitive  or 
practical  joke  is  common  to  all,  and  Easterns  have  a  childish 
delight  in  it.  The  '  Arabian  Nights '  are  full  of  the  pranks  of 
Asiatic  Peregrine  Pickles,  most  of  which  could  be  rendered  into 
English  only  by  Swift,  Burton,  or  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart ;  the 
popular  tales  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia  often  hinge  on  practical 
jokes  ;  and  some  of  the  grimmest  of  '  Grand  Turks '  and  '  Sophy s 
of  Persia '  have  condescended  to  play  them ;  while  the  Emperor 
Jahangir,  teste  Sir  Thomas  Koe,  had  such  agreeable  fancies  in 
this  way,  that  a  wine-party,  with  the  '  Conqueror  of  the  World ' 
in  the  chair,  was  something  like  a  social  evening  with  a  humorous 
tiger.  The  Chinese  sense  of  humour,  also,  is,  like  Mr.  Quilp's, 
more  practical  than  pleasant,  and  is  most  keenly  excited  by  the 
amenities  of  Chinese  justice  in  action.  But  one  oriental  race,  to 
wit,  the  Malay,  no  more  understands  the  practical  joke  than  a 
cobra  appreciates  having  his  tail  trodden  on,  and  of  this  fact 
there  is  a  reminder  before  me,. 

It  is  a  spear-head,  long,  narrow,  and  keenly  jagged  of  edge, 
with  a  foot  of  splintered  shaft  attached,  the  blade  stained  and 
rusted,  and  the  bunch  of  hair  at  its  socket  stiff  and  clotted  to- 
gether. As  I  look  at  it,  I  seem  to  feel  again  the  reeking,  steamy 
heat  of  Sumatra,  and  see  the  vivid  green  of  the  tobacco-fields, 
with  the  great  grey  roofs  of  the  drying-sheds  rising  among  them, 
and  the  hats  of  the  Chinese  coolies  moving  among  the  plants. 
Four  Europeans  were  we :  Donovan,  the  manager,  who  had  aban- 
doned, for  some  not  very  well-defined  reason,  the  nautical  profes- 
sion for  the  agricultural,  and  three  '  assistants,'  or  overseers, 
myself,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Dane.  We  ruled  over  some  two  hun- 
dred '  foul  paynims,'  mostly  Chinese,  with  some  Javanese  and 
Tamils ;  and,  amid  mud  and  malaria,  the  men  of  colour  wrought 
with  hoe  and  billhook,  and  lived  lives  of  infinite  dirt,  moral  and 
physical,  and  ate  much  stick,  and  died  of  fever  and  things 
ending  in  -itis  and  -asis ;  while  the  Europeans  drank  too  much 
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Pilsener  and  gin  and  bitters,  and  forgot  that  morals  or  Sundays 
existed ;  all  to  the  much  profit  of  certain  Hebrews  dwelling  in 
Amsterdam. 

One  evening  I  had  returned  from  my  afternoon  round  to  my 
abode,  a  two-roomed  cabin  of  '  atap,'  or  palm-leaf  matting.  I  had 
supped  on  beer,  biscuits,  and  a  fowl  which  outwardly  resembled 
a  bull-frog  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  filling  a  pipe  with  strong 
Malay  tobacco  I  stepped  out  on  the  apology  for  a  verandah. 

It  wanted  about  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  but  the  lofty  wall  of 
jungle  that  hemmed  the  fields  in  cast  its  shadow  over  them,  and 
a  damp  mist  was  rising.  The  grunting  and  piping  of  frogs  in- 
numerable filled  the  air,  and  a  choral  society  of  gibbons  was 
screaming  and  hooting  a  '  symphony '  or  '  motive '  from  a  distant 
tree-top.  To  the  west,  a  black  cloud-bank  was  swiftly  rising, 
puffing  out  white  '  cauliflower  heads '  against  the  pale  blue  sky ; 
and,  as  I  looked,  it  was  seamed  for  an  instant  by  a  golden  wire, 
and  a  dull  boom  gave  warning  of  drenched  fields  and  drowned 
tobacco.  In  five  minutes  half  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  I 
stepped  out  on  to  the  road  intending  to  get  across  to  the  manager's 
house  before  it  broke.  I  generally  spent  my  evenings  there,  for 
he  sometimes  got  English  papers;  and  even  to  drink  beer  and 
listen  to  his  intellectual  conversation,  while  his  Javanese  '  house- 
keeper '  squeezed  '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green '  out  of  a  gasping 
accordion,  was  better  than  solitude  tempered  by  mosquitoes. 

At  that  instant  a  voice  at  my  elbow  inquired  :  '  Is  this  Tanna 
Busuk  estate?'  Turning  round,  I  was  aware  of  three  men,  who 
had  come  round  the  angle  of  the  road,  where  my  house  stood. 
Two  of  them  were  Javanese,  in  cotton  '  sarongs '  of  backgammon- 
board  pattern,  and  carried  respectively  a  bag  and  a  portmanteau. 
He  who  had  spoken  was  a  European,  a  fair-complexioned  young 
fellow  of  two-and-twenty.  He  was  clad  in  white,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  garments  that  had  been  white 
that  day  ;  but  his  legs,  though  long  ones,  were  so  encased  in  mud 
that  he  seemed  to  be  wearing  jackboots,  and  his  jacket  was  be- 
spattered with  the  same,  while  a  thick  incrustation  covered  the 
front  of  his  pith  helmet. 

Who  he  was  I  did  not  know,  but  what  he  was  I  knew  at  once. 
English  of  the  professional  class,  father  a  doctor,  solicitor,  or 
parson  ;  the  sort  of  young  man  whose  portrait  appears  regularly 
in  the  illustrated  papers,  during  our  wars  and  expeditions,  as 
Lieutenant  Brownjones,  aged  twenty-five  (and  looking  sixteen), 
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killed  in  some  attempt  to  take  a  hostile  tribe  prisoners  with  a 
corporal's  guard.  I  like  this  sort  of  young  man  for  his  honesty, 
his  courage,  and  his  personal  cleanliness,  but  it  is  his  open  and 
receptive  mind  that  endears  him  to  the  hospitable  colonist 
skilled  in  the  removal  of  fleeces. 

'  No,'  I  replied,  '  this  is  Schweinhundsburg.  Tanna  Busuk 
is  three  miles  further,  and  you  can't  possibly  get  there  to-night. 
Look  there  ! '  and  I  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  fields.  The  jungle 
had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  a  grey  veil.  The  next  instant 
a  tall  tree  in  the  background  faded  away,  and  a  hissing,  rushing 
sound  came  across  to  us.  A  vivid  steely  blue  flash  shot  down 
and  flickered  across,  with  a  sharp  crackle  ending  in  a  ringing 
metallic  bang  that  made  the  ground  tremble  under  our  feet. 
'  Eun,'  I  said,  and  helter-skelter  we  dashed  across  to  the  manager's 
house,  the  cold  gust  that  runs  before  a  '  Sumatra '  rushing  round 
us.  Scarcely  had  we  ascended  the  steps  when  the  advancing 
cataract  was  on  us.  It  roared  down  on  the  '  atap '  roof,  and 
poured  off  the  eaves  in  solid  sheets,  which  were  swept  into  the 
house  by  the  wind,  deluging  everything.  One  of  the  chicks,  or 
blinds  of  split  bamboo,  was  torn  away,  and  flying  inwards,  knocked 
Donovan  backwards  over  a  long  chair,  and  enveloped  him  in  its 
folds.  The  lightning  blazed  incessantly,  blue,  green,  and  orange, 
with  a  continuous  roar  of  thunder,  and,  now  and  then,  with  the 
stunning  report  and  sulphurous  smell  which  tells  that,  but  for  a 
trifle  of  conductivity  somewhere,  you  never  would  have  heard 
anything  again  in  this  world. 

But  in  half  an  hour  the  storm  passed  over,  and  went  rumbling 
away  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Then  the  visitor,  being  clothed 
and  fed,  explained  his  position.  His  name  was  George  Milner,  and 
he  was  a  new  chum,  or,  as  we  were  wont  to  call  them, '  a  sinkhey,' 
which  is  the  Chinese  equivalent.  He  had,  it  appeared,  come  out 
to  the  Straits  Settlements  on  the  invitation  of  an  uncle  who  was 
something  official  at  Singapore  in  the  Harbour  department.  At 
that  time  the  Deli  tobacco  industry  was  at  high-water  mark,  and 
the  dividends  that  rolled  in  upon  the  shareholders  of  the  tobacco 
companies,  especially  the  great  Dutch  corporations,  were  fabulous — 
fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy-five  per  cent.  But  the  business  was  by  no 
means  conducted  on  profit-sharing  lines.  Even  a  manager's  place, 
except  on  a  very  large  estate,  was  not  a  particularly  well-paid  one  ; 
and  an  assistant  worked  seven  days  in  the  week  for  eighty  dollars  a 
month,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  England,  and 
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led  a  life  which  combined  the  disadvantages  of  savage  and  civilised 
existence  pretty  equally.  Our  young  friend's  uncle,  however, 
who  had  obtained  him  the  place  on  Tanna  Busuk  estate,  did  not 
know  of,  or  had  not  communicated  these  facts  to  him.  '  Awf 'ly 
rum  place  to  travel  in,'  he  remarked.  '  Don't  know  how  ever  I'd 
have  got  here  if  it  wasn't  that  all  the  Dutch  Johnnies  seem  to  know 
English,  but  they  weren't  over  polite,  and  some  of  them  look  half 
niggers.  I  stopped  last  night  at  an  estate — I  forget  the  name,  but 
it's  English — and  the  manager's  name's  Barton,  and  he  was  awf'ly 
kind,  and  sent  those  two  Johnnies  in  the  petticoats  to  carry  my 
things  and  show  the  way.  I'd  learnt  a  lot  of  phrases  out  of  a  book, 
but  then  that's  not  much  good  when  you  can't  catch  a  word  they 
say,  and  they  walked  about  a  mile  an  hour.  But  the  worst  of  it 
was,  they  turned  off  the  road  all  of  a  sudden,  saying,  "  Machan," 
or  something  like  that,  and  went  right  into  the  jungle.  I  believe, 
'pon  my  word,  they  lost  themselves,  for  we  wandered  about  on  the 
beastliest  mud,  up  to  your  knees,  for  hours  and  hours,  till  we 
came  on  your  road  here.' 

'  "  Machan"  is  "  tiger,"'  I  said.  '  They  saw  some  tracks  on 
the  road,  I  suppose.  It's  a  wonder  you  ever  got  out  of  that 
jungle,  for  they  knew  no  more  about  it  than  you  did.' 

'  D'you  often  shoot  tigers  here  ?  '  inquired  Milner. 

'  No  fear,'  replied  Donovan.  '  We've  no  time  for  anything  but 
tobacco,  and  you  might  be  months  in  the  jungle  and  never  see 
one  unless  he  wanted  to  see  you  first,  though  there's  any  amount 
about.  There  was  one  last  week  about,  for  one  of  our  best  bullocks 
was  found  on  the  grass,  turned  nearly  inside  out.  See  who  that 
is,  will  you,  Tucker  ? ' 

A  party  of  men  carrying  flaring,  smoky  dammar  torches  had 
halted  in  front  of  the  house.  They  numbered  five  or  six  Malays, 
armed  with  their  parangs,  or  chopping  knives,  having  in  custody 
two  Chinamen  bound  with  rattan,  ugliness  and  discomfort  incar- 
nate, and  looking  as  apprehensive  as  the  structure  of  the  Chinese 
face  will  allow. 

'  Who  are  they  ? '  inquired  Milner. 

'  Runaways,'  I  said.  '  Those  fellows  get  five  dollars  a  head  for 
bringing  them  back,  and  they  generally  wish  they  had  stayed.' 

They  certainly  did  so  in  the  present  instance,  for  Donovan  was 
a  man  of  wrath,  and  the  two  strayed  sheep  were  old  offenders. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  identified  them  and  paid  over  the 
reward,  he  seized  a  wooden  bucket  and  broke  it  over  one  China- 
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man's  head,  after  which  he  destroyed,  by  collision  with  their  persons, 
two  walking-sticks,  one  hoe  handle,  and  a  piece  of  a  packing- 
case,  which,  he  afterwards  said,  he  did  not  know  had  nails  in  it. 
Then  they  were  secured  by  handcuffing  round  the  posts  support- 
ing the  house,  and  left  to  reflection  and  mosquitoes.  The  Malays, 
who  had  looked  on  with  a  slightly  bored  air,  as  if  spectators  of 
some  performance  which  had  lost  its  novelty  and  which  they  only 
attended  out  of  politeness,  took  their  way  home ;  and  Donovan, 
quite  exhausted,  came  upstairs,  and  finished  two  bottles  of  beer  in 
five  minutes. 

'  Is  this  the  regular  way  to  serve  these  poor  Johnnies  ? '  in- 
quired Milner  of  me. 

'  It  varies,'  I  said,  '  on  different  estates.  I  can't  say  that  I 
entirely  approve  of  the  boss's  method  myself.  It  is  wanting  in 
repose  and  dignity,  and  cripples  the  coolie  too  much,  considering 
how  shorthanded  we  are.  They  are  human  beings  after  all,  and 
cannot  be  replaced  under  thirty  or  forty  dollars  each,  delivered 
free  on  board.  One  consolation  is  they're  precious  tough,  like  the 
"  werry  old  turkey  "  of  history.' 

'  By  Jove,  they  need  be  ! '  said  he.  '  Aren't  you  afraid  of  their 
murdering  you  all  ?  ' 

'  Devil  a  bit,'  said  Donovan  ;  '  they're  used  to  a  deal  worse  than 
sticks  in  their  own  country,  and  they  don't  care  a  farthing  for  each 
other ;  any  Chinaman  will  skin  any  other  Chinaman  alive  for  ten 
dollars.  But  if  they  think  they're  being  cheated  about  the  value 
of  the  tobacco,  or  anything,  they're  dangerous  enough  then ;  and 
that's  what  you'll  have  to  look  out  for  at  Tanna  Busuk,  for  that 
Thelluson,  the  manager,  is  as  big  a  rascal  as  ever  came  from  Java, 
and  that's  saying  something.  He's  always  trying  it  on  with  them, 
and  gets  the  blame  put  on  the  assistants.' 

With  such  like  conversation,  combining  amusement  with 
instruction,  we  entertained  our  guest  till  Donovan  fell  asleep  in 
the  middle  of  an  anecdote  about  what  happened  when  he  was 
captain  of  a  steamer  going  to  Jeddah  with  pilgrims.  He  had 
never  before  figured  in  a  higher  rank  than  second  officer,  so  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  awake  much  before  morning,  and  took 
my  leave. 

Next  morning  I  was  attending  to  my  duties  as  administrator  of 
physic,  when  Milner  came  up  to  say  good-bye.  Not,  by  the  way, 
that  I  knew  much  about  the  healing  art,  but  we  had  rather  a 
large  assortment  of  drugs,  most  of  which  I  had  tested  empirically, 
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and  put  aside  those  whose  use  I  found  inconsistent  with  retaining 
the  patient  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  estate.  Milner,  who  looked 
a  trifle  depressed,  was  rather  aghast  when  I  said  that  this  would 
form  part  of  his  duties,  and  eyed  the  dozen  or  so  of  pathological 
specimens  present  with  no  particular  sympathy.  Then  he  went 
his  way,  and  for  some  weeks  we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Tanna  Busuk  was  a  larger  estate  than  ours,  and  belonged  to  a 
Butch  company  which  owned  five  or  six  more  scattered  about  the 
country,  the  company  having  come  late  into  the  field,  and  being 
obliged  to  get  land  where  they  could.  Just  at  this  time  relations 
between  us  were  rather  strained,  each  estate  accusing  the  other  of 
enticing  away  its  coolies,  and  the  respective  managers  had  come 
almost  to  blows  on  the  last  occasion  of  meeting.  Thelluson,  the 
manager  of  Tanna  Busuk,  was  a  Dane  or  Swede ;  but  he  had  been 
long  resident  in  Java,  and  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  his  real 
name,  for,  truth  to  say,  the  Deli  tobacco  district  was  then  a  sort 
of  Alsatia,  where  government  was  in  a  primitive  state ;  and  there 
were  those  amongst  us  who,  unless  rumour  lied  about  them,  had 
come  there  to  avoid  throat  complaints.  "He  was  a  tall  and  rather 
stout  man,  a  trifle  knockkneed  and  shambling  in  his  gait,  fair  in 
complexion,  with  that  unpleasant  bleached  kind  of  fairness  called 
leucophlegmatic,  but  not  bad-looking,  save  that  his  pale  blue  eyes 
were  too  close  to  his  long  straight  nose.  I  had  never  liked  the 
man,  though,  on  the  few  occasions  when  we  had  met,  he  was  civil 
enough.  There  is  an  untranslatable  Hampshire  phrase  which 
always  seemed  to  me  to  fit  him  exactly,  '  A  yaping,  shammocking 
gaily  bagger.' 

However,  he  was  a  good  manager,  and  '  knew  tobacco,'  as  the 
saying  was,  as  well  as  any  man.  But,  as  Donovan  had  said,  he 
was  a  rogue  in  grain,  and  could  no  more  resist  the  chance  of 
playing  a  shabby  trick  on  the  coolies,  or  any  one  else,  than  a 
drunkard  can  resist  liquor ;  though  sometimes  he  would,  if  detected 
in  time,  try  to  pass  it  off  as  what  he  called  a  '  choke.'  But,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  '  choke '  at  last  met  with  an  unappreciative 
audience. 

Milner,  however,  despite  the  hostility  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, paid  us  a  visit  as  often  as  he  could,  and  each  time  expressed 
more  strongly  his  disgust  for  the  occupation. 

'  It's  simply  awful  work,  y'  know,'  he  said.  '  Not  a  minute  to 
yourself  the  whole  week  through,  and,  by  Jove,  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  taking  a  Turkish  bath  all  day.  What  beastly  wretches  those 
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Chinamen  are  !  Don't  think  I'll  ever  touch  a  cigar  again.  The 
other  Johnnies  are  no  good  to  a  fellow ;  they  don't  seem  to  know 
anything  but  cards  and  gin,  and  only  one  speaks  English.' 

'  How  do  you  like  the  boss  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  well,  he  seems  all  right,'  replied  Milner.  '  From  what 
you  fellows  said,  I  expected  him  to  try  and  steal  my  watch  the 
first  time  he  saw  me.  His  wife  doesn't  seem  a  bad  sort  of  little 
woman  ;  sent  me  over  a  lot  of  things  when  I  had  fever  last  week.' 

Mrs.  T ,  thus  alluded  to,  was  a  Dutchwoman,  of  a  family 

long  settled  in  Java,  and,  like  many  of  her  compatriots,  had  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  tar-brush.  She  was  a  dumpy,  olive- 
complexioned  young  woman,  who  generally  dressed  in  Javanese 
native  style,  good-natured  and  amiable,  but  almost  uneducated  and 
passing  her  time  either  in  the  kitchen  concocting  Java  dishes  or 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  small  and  limp  but  most  vocife- 
rous infant  Thelluson.  She  had  brought  her  husband,  however, 
a  round  sum  in  guilders,  and  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
exacting  in  other  respects. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  the  tobacco  on  our  estate  was  nearly 
ready  to  cut,  when  one  day  I  found  Milner  had  come  over  in  a 
high  state  of  indignation. 

'  Can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know,'  he  was  saying  to 
Donovan.  'Look  here  at  this  bill  from  the  Keday'  (a  sort  of 
general  store  kept  by  a  Chinaman  on  an  estate).  '  It's  more  than 
my  pay  for  the  month,  and  I'll  swear  I  never  had  half  the  things. 
The  bill's  been  mounting  up  bigger  every  time,  and  I  can't  get 
any  satisfaction  out  of  Thelluson.  He  says  I  ought  to  know  my 
own  accounts.' 

'  Of  course  you  can't,'  said  Donovan.  '  Why,  the  beggar  keeps 
that  store  himself,  and  it's  him  you've  been  buying  of.  The 
Chinaman's  only  a  dummy.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before  ? '  inquired  Milner. 

'  Where'd  have  been  the  good  ? '  replied  Donovan  coolly. 
'  You  can't  prove  it,  and  if  he  didn't  do  you  that  way  he  would  in 
some  other.  I  knew  from  the  first  you'd  never  be  able  to  stop 
there,  but  you  couldn't  go  back  to  your  uncle  in  Singapore  without 
any  reason  but  my  saying  so.  Now  you've  got  one,  and  if  you 
like  to  stay  on  there  for  another  month  you'll  have  some  more.' 

'  Is  there  any  use  trying  to  get  on  another  estate  ? '  asked 
Milner. 

'  Not  much,'  said  Donovan.     '  The  English  ones,  what  there 
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are,  are  full  up,  and  the  most  of  the  foreigners  here  are  more  or 
less  like  your  friend,  though  he's  an  extra  bad  specimen.' 

Milner  went  away  with  the  expressed  intention  of  having  it 
out  with  the  '  boss,'  and  I  expected  a  farewell  visit  from  him  very 
shortly. 

The  following  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  buzz  of  voices  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
Chinese  store,  a  hundred  yards  away.  At  first  I  took  no  notice, 
but  the  noise  increasing,  and  the  voices  clearly  betokening  anger, 
I  got  up  to  inquire.  Just  as  I  did  so,  hurried  steps  were  heard, 
and  a  Chinese  '  tandil,'  or  ganger,  came  stumping  in,  exclaiming, 
in  '  pigeon  '  Malay,  '  Sir,  come  quick  ;  the  Alias  men  want  to  kill 
the  Keday  man.' 

Now  these  were  a  tribe  of  independent — very  independent — 

semi-savages  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  who  used  to  come 

down  to  the  tobacco  country  to  build  the  huge  drying-sheds  at  some 

two  hundred  dollars  per  shed,  the  estate  finding  materials.     As  an 

estate  would  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these,  each  as  large  as 

a  parish  church,  which  had  to  be  renewed  every  two  years,  the 

demand  for  this  sort  of  labour  was  great,  and  all  sorts  of  strange 

people  from  the  interior  engaged  in  it.     These  Alias  had  a  very 

bad  reputation  for  ferocity  and  treachery,  but,  though  they  had 

built  most  of  the  sheds  at  Schweinhundsburg,  they  had  given  us 

no  trouble,  though  their  appearance  was  certainly  not  in  their 

.  favour.     When  I  arrived  on  the  scene  there  was  a  crowd  of  coolies 

before  the  store,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  door,  around 

which  clustered  the  Alias  men,  lean,  wiry,  yellow-brown  men,  in 

blue   cotton  '  sarongs '  or  petticoats  and  coloured  handkerchiefs 

twisted  in  their  horsetail  hair.     As  ugly  and  savage-looking  a  set 

they  were  as  one  would  care  to  meet,  numbering  about  a  dozen 

men,  armed  with  daggers  and  short  swords,  while  three  or  four 

had    formidable    spears.     They   were    talking    excitedly  among 

themselves,  and    gazing  at   the   door  as    if   expecting  a  sign&l. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  was  far  from  pleasant,  but,  luckily,  most  of 

them  had  worked  for  us,  and  knew  me  well  enough.     They  made 

way  more  readily  than  I  expected,  and   I    entered.     The  space 

behind  the  counter  of  these  places  is  barred  off  like  a  cage,  in 

which   the   proprietor  was    chattering   and    gesticulating    like  a 

scalded  monkey.     The  head  man  of  the  party,  whose  name  was 

Merjan,  a  murderous-looking  individual,  with  heavy  silver  rings 

on  his  dirty  hands,  wild  animal  eyes,  and  a  huge  shapeless  mouth 
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stained  dark  red  with  '  betel,'  stood  in  front,  in  a  towering  rage, 
shaking  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  Chinaman  with  one  hand,  while 
clutching  with  the  other  the  hilt  of  a  long  curved  sabre,  which 
stuck  out  behind  him  like  a  tail. 

'  This  man  wanchee  cheat,  sar,'  screeched  the  Chinaman  in 
what  he  supposed  to  be  English.  '  He  say,  s'pose  I  no  take  that 
paper,  give  hundred  fifty  dollar,  must  cuttee  head.  What  good 
that,  sar  ? ' 

'  That,'  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  simply  a  gaudy  ornamental 
paper  design,  from  a  biscuit  tin  of  Huntley  and  Palmer,  bearing 
the  inscription  '  Pic  Nic.' 

'  Where  did  you  get  this  ? '  I  asked. 

'  From  the  manager  at  Tanna  Busuk,'  replied  Merjan.  '  We  have 
built  sheds  for  him,  and  yesterday  he  gave  us  this,  and  said  it  was 
money  of  the  Dutch  Government  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

This  Chinese  pig  says,  "  It  is  only  good  for " '  something  I  did 

not  catch.  I  had  hard  work  to  convince  them,  but,  luckily,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  box  was  found,  which  furnished  indisputable  evidence. 
It  was  passed  round,  and  compared  among  the  men,  who  crowded 
in,  filling  the  stifling  little  place  with  a  fine  bouquet  de  bete  feroce. 
Then  the  leader  stuffed  the  fraudulent  document  into  his  betel 
pouch,  and  they  filed  down  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Tanna 
Busuk,  still  discussing,  until  they  turned  off  and  disappeared  in 
the  jungle. 

I  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do,  though  I  did  not 
anticipate  more  than  Thelluson's  having  to  hand  over  the  dollars 
in  considerable  haste.  But  I  was  practically  in  charge  of  the 
estate,  for  Donovan  had  gone  into  the  jungle  surveying,  Burkhart 
was  gone  to  Nyamok,  the  port  of  the  district,  to  bring  up  a  box  of 
dollars,  and  Nielsen  was  down  with  fever,  and  unable  even  to  speak. 
If  the  Alias  meant  mischief,  they  would  get  through  the  jungle 
quicker  than  any  European,  and  no  man  on  the  estate  would  go 
any  further  than  just  out  of  sight  on  such  an  errand.  Moreover, 
at  that  instant  up  came  the  Chinese  head  tandil,  with  the  dismal 
announcement  that  the  main  drain  of  the  estate  was  blocked  some- 
where in  the  jungle,  and  the  water  was  rising  fast.  This  meant,  in 
case  of  a  storm,  the  destruction  of  half  the  tobacco  and  a  coolie 
mutiny.  I  hastily  collected  a  dozen  Tamil  labourers,  who  were 
kept  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  started  for  the  drain,  with  the  re- 
flection that,  if  Thelluson  liked  to  try  defrauding  these  people,  he 
was  quite  aware  of  their  reputation ;  and  Milner,  I  knew,  lived  at 
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the  far  end  of  the  estate,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  managers 
house. 

Now  this  drain  was  a  deep,  wide  ditch,  cut  through  the  jungle 
in  a  serpentine  track,  to  a  swamp  two  miles  distant.  So  thick 
was  the  growth  of  bush  and  creeper,  spiky  palm,  and  nsh-hook- 
armed  ratan,  and  trees  of  every  dimension,  from  a  coach-whip  to 
a  lighthouse,  that  the  easiest  mode  of  progression  was  to  take  to  the 
ditch  itself,  and  wade  waist  deep  in  the  warm  yellow  evil-smelling 
water,  bottomed  .with  sticky  clay,  and  populous  with  leeches. 
When  we  got  to  the  obstruction,  after  an  hour's  struggle,  we  found 
the  sides  of  the  ditch  broken  down,  filling  it  up  for  many  yards, 
and  the  broken  trees  and  trampled  bushes,  as  well  as  the  deep  cir- 
cular pits  in  the  clay,  showed  the  work  of  a  herd  of  vagrant 
elephants. 

The  men  set  to  work  with  their  heavy  hoes,  and  I  found  a  con- 
venient log  to  sit  on,  promising  them  half  a  tumbler  of  gin  each 
if  the  drain  were  clear  in  two  hours.  In  the  hot  green  gloom  of 
the  wood  the  hoes  chipped  and  splashed,  the  men  muttered  an 
inharmonious  Tamil  chant,  the  mosquitoes  droned,  and  the  cicadas 
screamed  like  miniature  sawmills.  Two  hours  passed,  the  dam 
was  nearly  gone,  and  the  water  was  on  the  move.  Ten  minutes 
more  would  do  the  work.  Then,  suddenly  the  morning's  events 
flashed  across  me,  for,  strangely  enough,  I  had  hardly  given  a 
thought  to  them  :  '  What's  been  doing  at  Tanna  Busuk  ? '  I  thought, 
and  at  that  very  instant  a  prolonged  yell  of  demoniacal  laughter 
burst  out  overhead.  It  was  only  a  great  hornbill  calling  his  mate, 
but  it  was  so  like  an  evil  omen  that  I  was  unpleasantly  affected. 
The  men  were  shouldering  their  tools  to  depart,  when  suddenly 
they  stopped  and  listened.  '  People  coming,  sir,'  said  the  head- 
man, and  as  he  spoke  came  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  rapid 
pad,  pad  of  feet  coming  along  the  elephant  track.  An  instant 
more,  and  the  party  of  hillmen,  led  by  Merjan,  emerged  from  the 
jungle.  At  a  quick  half  trot,  half  run,  like  men  pursued,  they 
plunged  into  and  scrambled  out  of  the  ditch,  and  took  their  way 
onwards  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  myself  or  the  coolies. 
Several  of  them  carried  bundles  of  something,  and  Merjan,  whose 
head  was  bound  with  a  bloody  handkerchief,  had  a  small  but  seem- 
ingly heavy  basket.  At  once  we  turned,  and  splashed  and  stumbled 
homewards,  but  halfway  there  met  us  a  breathless  Javanese, 
Donovan's  '  boy,'  who  thrust  into  my  hand  a  paper  inscribed, 
'  Come  on  at  once.  All  Europeans  murdered  by  natives  at  Tanna 
Busuk.' 
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The  news  had  only  just  arrived  by  a  Chinese  fugitive  who  was 
too  frightened  to  give  any  intelligible  account,  but  he  had  com- 
municated it  first  to  the  coolies,  who  were  in  such  a  state  of  alarm 
that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  from  running  off  to  the  jungle, 
and  my  intelligence  only  added  to  the  panic,  for  they  imagined 
that  the  enemy  had  cut  off  their  retreat.  Knowing  that  all 
danger  was  over,  I  volunteered  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  for 
Donovan  had  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  a  general  stampede. 

Taking  with  me  a  couple  of  Javanese  I  started  at  my  best  pace 
along  the  road  to  Tanna  Busuk,  which  led  by  the  river  bank,  and 
through  a  large  Malay  '  campong  '  or  village.  As  we  hurried  past 
the  little  palm-thatch  houses  hidden  among  banana  groves,  the 
scent  of  nutmeg  and  mangosteen  mingling  with  that  of  stale  salt 
fish,  we  met  the  '  Datu '  or  Squire,  who,  for  a  wonder,  was  up  and 
about.  This  dignitary  was  a  lean  and  withered  old  gentleman  in 
silk  jacket  and  sarong,  stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  but  he  had  been 
something  of  a  warrior,  not  to  say  pirate,  in  his  day.  In  ten 
minutes  after  he  had  heard  the  news  a  score  of  men  armed  with 
spear  and  chopper  had  been  collected,  and  we  pressed  on,  the 
Datu,  sabre  in  hand,  leading  the  way  at  a  surprising  pace. 

Arrived  at  the  border  of  the  fields,  the  Datu  bade  his  '  tail ' 
halt  while  he  and  I  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  But  no  one  was 
in  sight,  and  the  manager's  house,  a  substantial  building  of  wood, 
painted  white,  stood  unharmed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
We  entered  a  coolie  house,  but  it  was  empty,  though  the  raffle  of 
tins,  boxes,  and  bundles  was  there,  and  the  joss  sticks  still  smoked 
before  the  paper  deity.  Summoning  up  our  followers  we  advanced 
to  the  house,  and  as  we  neared  it  two  Chinamen  were  seen  to  run 
out  at  the  back  and  scurry  into  the  jungle. 

'  Stealing,  Tuan,'  remarked  the  Datu.  '  When  the  ship  is 
wrecked,  the  fish  get  full  bellies.'  , 

The  house  was  of  the  usual  type,  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  ground  on  posts,  the  space  underneath  being  partly  filled  by 
godowns,  or  store-rooms.  A  flight  of  steps  like  a  broad  ladder  led 
up  to  the  verandah,  where  the  tables  and  chairs  were  upset,  and  ;i 
cat  wandered  among  them,  mewing  lamentably.  But,  on  the 
ground  below,  was  a  dark  red  patch  of  blood,  which  had  run  over 
the  edge  of  the  verandah,  and  the  Malays  looked  significantly  at 
each  other. 

The  Datu  and  I  ascended  the  steps,  and  our  eyes  fell  at  once 
on  a  crimson  and  white  heap  on  the  floor  under  a  long  cane  chair 
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capsized  over  it.  A  pith  helmet,  nearly  cut  in  half,  and  a  broken 
spear  lay  in  the  red  streak  that  ran  across  the  floor.  We  lifted  up 
the  chair,  but  it  was  not  Thelluson  who  lay  there ;  it  was  Milner. 

The  Malays  crowded  in,  and  we  searched  the  rooms,  finding  all 
in  disorder,  but  no  sign  of  the  other  inmates.  In  the  principal 
bedroom,  however,  was  a  square  opening  in  the  floor  leading  by  a 
wooden  stair  to  the  bath-room  below.  A  man  descended  it  and 
instantly  called  :  '  Datu,  here  are  the  woman  and  the  child  ;  their 
heads  are  cut  off.' 

'  Allah  ! '  exclaimed  the  Datu,  looking  down,  '  what  vile  kafirs 
are  these  jungle  men !  May  it  so  happen  to  all  their  mothers ! 
Look,  Tuan ! ' 

But  I  did  not  look,  having  regard  to  my  sleep.  We  returned 
to  the  verandah,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  assistant  was 
brought  in  and  laid  on  one  of  the  beds.  As  we  did  so,  to  our 
astonishment  he  groaned  and  slightly  moved.  A  bottle  of  brandy, 
dropped  by  one  of  the  thieving  Chinese,  lay  near.  I  knocked  the 
neck  off  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  down  his  throat.  On 
examination  we  found  him  to  be  wounded  in  no  less  than  thirteen 
places,  but  by  some  miraculous  chance  not  one  was  in  a  vital 
part.  He  had  eight  spear  thrusts  in  the  arms  and  legs,  one  which 
had  run  outside  the  ribs,  and  one  under  the  right  collar-bone ;  a 
deep  cut  on  the  right  forearm,  one  right  across  the  face,  and  one, 
the  worst  of  all,  on  the  top  of  the  head.  I  found  the  medical 
stores,  and  bandaged  him  up,  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  being  not 
inexperienced  in  coolie  surgery ;  but  the  Datu  shook  his  head,  and 
opined  that  a  Malay  might  recover,  but  that  white  men  had  '  too 
hot  flesh,'  wherein  he  spoke  truly  as  regards  most  Europeans  in 
the  tropics.  But  where  was  the  man  whose  folly  had  brought  all 
this  about  ?  The  coolies  had  not  yet  ventured  out  of  hiding,  but 
the  Chinese  cook  was  found,  raising  doleful  outcries  over  his  box, 
which  had  been  robbed  of  his  savings,  probably  by  the  men  we  had 
seen  escaping.  '  I  heard  a  great  shouting,'  he  said,  '  and  the  Tuan 
(Thelluson)  came  down  the  back  stair  with  a  gun  and  ran  away 
to  the  jungle.  Then  I  was  frightened,  and  hid  myself  in  the 
tobacco,  and  heard  people  scream  like  pigs.  They  took  all  my 
money,  fifty  dollars.  Will  the  Tuan  make  it  good?' 

At  this  moment  we  were  considerably  startled  by  the  crack, 
crack  of  rifle-shots,  and  an  ominous  twanging  over  head.  Bushing 
out,  I  beheld  a  party  of  men  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  some  of  whom  were  Europeans  by  their 
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dress.  I  frantically  waved  a  sheet  from  the  verandah,  whereupon 
they  broke  into  a  run,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  arrived,  after  a 
headlong  charge  through  ditches  and  growing  tobacco.  One  of 
the  other  assistants,  happening  to  be  on  pony  back  when  he  heard 
of  the  attack,  had  at  once  ridden  off,  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  to 
Nyamok,  to  inform  the  Controlleur,  and  here,  accordingly,  was 
that  official,  a  little  man  in  an  immense  white  helmet,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  being  newly  hatched  and  carrying  the  shell  on  his 
head.  He  had  with  him  a  dozen  or  so  of  soldiers,  half  of  whom  were 
natives  and  half  those  mysterious,  nondescript  Europeans  who  serve 
in  the  Dutch  forces,  and  look  so  utterly  woebegone  and  ashamed 
of  their  uniform,  themselves,  and  each  other.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  taken  the  Malays  for  the  enemy,  and  if  they  had  had 
any  notion  of  aim,  there  would  have  been  a  serious  addition  to  the 
butcher's  bill.  Luckily  a  German  doctor  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
and  had  accompanied  them.  He  attended  to  poor  Milner,  and 
pronounced  his  case  dangerous1  from  loss  of  blood,  but  not  hope- 
less. But  no  tidings  could  be  got  of  Thelluson. 

To  make  the  story  short,  Milner  was  taken,  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  moved,  to  the  hospital  at  Medan,  and  eventually  recovered, 
though  he  had  hard  work  to  pull  through.  His  account  did  not 
throw  very  much  light  on  the  matter.  He  had  brought  up  to  the 
manager's  house  some  report  or  statistics,  and,  while  talking  to 
him  in  the  verandah,  the  Alias  men  suddenly  rushed  up  the  steps. 
He  remembered  knocking  down  one  of  them  with  a  chair,  and 
feeling,  in  his  own  words,  '  something  awfully  cold  in  my  side  and 
the  top  of  my  head  cave  in,'  and  '  the  subsequent  proceedings 
interested  me  no  more.'  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  was 
that  nothing  was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  Thelluson  again.  A  large 
reward  was  offered  by  the  company,  and  the  Malays  searched,  or 
said  that  they  searched,  the  jungle  in  every  direction.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  left  the  country,  for  there  were  only  two  ports  by 
which  to  do  so,  and  every  one  there  knew  him  by  sight ;  besides 
which  no  vessels  had  left  since  the  occurrence.  Some  thought  it 
a  case  of  suicide,  others  of  some  prowling  tiger,  but  the  jungle 
kept  its  secret.  When  I  say  that  he  was  never  seen  again,  I  refer 
to  Europeans,  for  the  Chinese  eye  sees  things  invisible  to  the 
Fankwei,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  '  Hantus,'  or  evil  spirits, 
of  Thelluson,  his  wife,  and  child  began  to  patrol  the  estate,  de- 
clining to  be  '  laid '  by  any  amount  of  crackers,  and  all  who  met 
them  straightway  fell  sick  and  died.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
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get  coolies  to  work  on  that  part  of  the  estate  or  even  to  serve  at 
the  house,  and  the  new  manager  had  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild 
it  elsewhere.  But  Tanna  Busuk  and  Schweinhundsburg  too. 
thanks  to  over-production  and  the  American  tariff,  have  shared  the 
fate  of  many  more  estates. 

The  tiger,  the  orang-utan,  and  the  argus  pheasant  have  come 
to  their  own  again,  and,  if  the  Thelluson  '  revenant '  still  haunts  the 
scene  of  his  ill-timed  practical  joke,  they  are  the  only  spectators. 
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IN  the  old  Priory  garden  the  friars  pace  to  and  fro, 
Long  level  shafts  of  sunlight  fall  on  each  robe  of  snow. 

No  sound  comes  thither  wand'ring  of  the  world's  jar  and  fret ; 
With  tears  of  heaven  only  these  garden  beds  are  wet. 

Here  peach  and  golden  nectarine  mellow  upon  the  wall, 
And  in  the  ancient  orchard  the  red-cheeked  apples  fall. 

And  here  are  Mary's  lilies,  like  virgins  white  and  pure ; 
And  waving  laurel  branches  for  those  who  shall  endure. 

Like  outpour'd  blood  of  martyrs  the  crimson  roses  glow ; 
And  sweet  as  little  maidens  the  purple  violets  blow. 

The  cross-mark'd  flowers  of  passion  hang  o'er  the  victor's  palm. 
And  here  is  sad  rosemary,  and  here  is  healing  balm. 

The  bells  of  Benediction  ring  from  the  ivied  tower  : 
Slow  creeping  on  the  dial  the  shadow  tells  the  hour. 

Within  the  dusky  chapel,  the  lilies  in  his  hand, 

The  Patron  of  the  Order  stands  fair,  and  calm,  and  grand. 

And  calm  as  his,  though  living,  is  each  grave  monkish  face ; 
Of  mellow  age  no  bright'ning,  of  youthful  fire  no  trace. 

No  ecstasy  of  passion,  nor  mystery  of  pain  ; 

No  furrow  plough'd — eraseless — by  the  heart's  burning  rain. 

Nor  bitter  sweet  of  loving,  nor  agony  of  life  ; 

Nor  trace  of  hopeless  longing  for  respite  from  its  strife. 

Dim  eyes,  or  bright,  look  sadly,  unlit  by  joy  or  ruth ; 
From  under  hoar  white  tresses,  or  soft  dark  locks  of  youth. 
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.   Can  warmth  of  summer  noontides,  or  sound  of  wind-blown  trees, 
Or  subtil  scent  of  violets  borne  on  the  jocund  breeze, 

Or  silver  hush  of  moonbeams  flooding  the  mystic  night, 

Stir  in  these  hearts  no  rapture,  nor  fill  these  eyes  with  light  ? 

Calm — cold — to  outward  seeming  as  souls  from  star-lit  lands, 
They  teach  the  clinging  children,  they  clasp  the  wedded  hands. 

Does  never  aching  longing  in  priestly  hearts  have  birth 
For  earthly  love  and  pleasure,  for  worldly  joy  and  mirth  ? 

We  know  not — none  may  tell  us  of  spiritual  jars  ; 

Of  struggling  souls  all  vainly  beating  against  the  bars. 

The  long  slow  years  glide  over  as  fall  the  rosary  beads  ; 

The  weeks  are  told  by  aves,  the  months  are  marked  by  creeds. 

Sun  after  sun  arises,  and  sun  sets  after  sun ; 

The  daily  prayers  are  uttered,  the  daily  work  is  done. 

With  reverent  hands  they  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  ; 
They  stay  the  erring  footsteps,  they  close  the  dying  eyes. 

Till  comes  unbroken  slumber  beneath  the  dewy  sod ; 
And  passing  from  the  altar  they  see  the  face  of  God. 
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BY  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September,  ominous  clouds  began 
to  roll  about  among  the  mountain-peaks,  and  the  chalet-hotels 
felt  distinctly  chilly,  so  we  came  down  to  the  lake,  to  a  little 
village  on  the  hillside  above  Clarens,  midway  between  Vevey  and 
Montreux,  either  of  which  places  we  could  reach  easily  by  walking 
through  the  vineyards,  or  along  the  lake-road.  We  got  rooms  in 
a  large  stone  house  covered  with  white  stucco,  with  rows  of  green- 
shuttered  windows,  front,  back,  and  side,  and  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps  which  met  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  before  the  front 
door.  In  the  basement  of  the  house  there  were  large  vaults  and 
cellars,  those  to  the  right  concerned  solely  with  the  manufacture 
of  the  wine,  others  to  the  left  used  as  storehouses  for  articles  as 
astonishing  in  their  variety  as  their  number.  In  a  basement  at 
right  angles  was  another  cellar,  which  M.  le  proprietaire  used  as 
a  workshop  for  the  production  of  casks,  and  vats,  and  tubs,  and 
all  sorts  of  mysterious  things  connected  with  the  coming  vintage. 
The  front  of  the  house  looked  into  the  village,  which  was  made 
up  of  many  similar  houses,  set  among  gay  gardens  and  rich 
orchards.  The  back  of  the  house  looked  into  its  own  garden,  and, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  tiny  village,  had  an  uninterrupted 
view  over  the  lake.  The  room  from  which  we  used  to  watch  the 
workers  in  the  vineyard  had  an  east  and  a  south  window.  The 
east  one  was  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  looked  out  on  to  the 
wooded  sides  of  the  Cubli,  and  the  Kochers  de  Naye,  which  sloped 
away  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  blue  lake.  Close  at  hand, 
just  across  a  little  river,  was  the  old  red  and  grey  Chateau  de 
Chatelard,  on  its  own  little  wooded  and  vine-covered  knoll.  The 
south  window  looked  right  across  the  vineyards,  across  the  lake, 
to  the  rugged  and  massive  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Valais  on  the  farther 
side,  a  misty  blue  in  the  morning,  a  dusky  purple  at  night.  Not 
far  below,  the  roofs  of  Clarens  broke  the  expanse  of  vineyards  and 
orchards  which  lay  between  us  and  the  lake,  the  shores  of  which 
could  be  seen  curving  eastwards  to  the  little  promontory  of 
Montreux  with  the  three  poplar  trees  at  the  extreme  point,  and 
beyond  which,  far  away  eastwards  between  converging  chains  of 
mountains,  stretched  the  plain  of  the  Rhone  valley,  nearly  always 
veiled  in  a  silver  mist.  The  window  had  a  roomy  balcony,  where 
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we  used  to  sit  and  watch  all  that  went  on  just  below  us.  Round 
the  ends  and  this  side  of  the  house  ran  a  wide  grey  pebble  walk, 
with  pear-trees  and  fig-trees  growing  down  its  middle.  Along 
this  ran  a  border  of  autumn  flowers — tall  white  Japanese  anemones, 
purple  asters,  yellow  zinnias,  pale  September  roses,  golden  mari- 
golds, pale  pink  oleanders,  glowing  red-hot  pokers,  dahlias  of 
every  hue,  and  beyond  lay  a  trim  triangular  kitchen  garden  where 
grew  neat  little  squares  and  rectangles  of  cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce, 
endive,  celery,  carrots,  beet,  turnip,  beans,  leeks,  and  a  wild 
pumpkin  vine  wandered  all  along  the  wall. 

The  vineyards,  which  stretched  up  and  down  and  all  around, 
are  broken  up  into  terraces  by  mossy  walls.  Narrow  paths  run 
between  the  vines,  and  little  flights  of  stone  steps  are  built  into 
the  walls,  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  scarlet- 
leaved  cranesbill,  blue-green  wall-rue,  black-stemmed  spleen  wort, 
blue  harebell,  and  yellow  hawkweed.  Lizards  dart  in  and  out 
between  the  warm  stones.  Here  and  there,  where  the  mountain- 
side is  steepest,  rocks  jut  out  between  the  vines.  At  the  end  of 
every  private  path  there  is  a  notice,  Passage  interdit,  amende 
6  francs.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  warnings  of  amendes 
you  come  across  in  these  little  villages.  Amende  if  your  carriage 
tunis  a  corner  sharply ;  amende  if  your  horse  goes  through  the 
main  street  at  a  trot ;  amende  if  you  wash  your  handkerchief  in 
the  trough  of  a  drinking-fountain.  The  very  way  in  which  amende 
is  flung  in  your  face  makes  you  madly  desirous  to  incur  it,  and 
the  delicious-looking  grapes  add  a  further  temptation  to  trespass 
along  the  passage  interdit.  But  as  the  most  depraved  little  Swiss 
urchin  would  never  dream  of  committing  such  a  crime,  you  feel 
that,  for  the  credit  of  the  English  nation,  you  must  refrain.  A 
Swiss  vineyard  is  quite  unlike  an  Italian  one,  much  less  graceful 
and  picturesque.  One's  first  impression,  as  one  comes  upon  them 
in  travelling  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  they  look  for  all  the  world  like  beanfields.  But  if  the 
general  effect  is  not  beautiful,  many  of  the  details  are.  The 
vines  are  planted  in  long  straight  rows,  about  two  feet  apart. 
Each  vine  is  a  slender  stem  about  three  feet  in  height,  which  is 
carefully  trained  around  a  pole.  It  springs  from  a  venerable 
trunk,  hoary,  gnarled,  and  moss-grown.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
leaves  have  turned  every  flaming  tint  of  red  and  yellow,  and  the 
sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  stem  is  cut  down  and  used  as  manure. 
In  the  spring  the  surface  of  the  vineyards  looks  a  rich  dark  red 
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from  the  little  buds  which  cover  the  trunk,  only  one  of  which  is 
allowed  to  develop.  In  good  soil,  with  careful  treatment,  a  plant 
will  last  forty  or  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  exhausted  it  is  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  a  young  one.  But  madame,  the  good  mother  of 
our  landlord,  a  little  brown,  withered  old  woman,  who  went  about 
her  vineyards  in  the  flat  black  silk  cap,  the  black  bodice,  white 
chemisette,  and  the  full  white  sleeves  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  assured 
us  that  continual  care  was  needed  to  make  them  last  as  long  as 
this.  'Ilfautkssoignertoujours,toujours.'  We  used  to  watch 
her  from  our  balcony  on  those  delicious  September  mornings, 
when  existence  was  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  sacrilege  to  defile  it 
with  labour,  trotting  about,  up  and  down,  in  and  out  among  the 
vines,  tying  up  a  bunch  of  grapes  here,  cutting  away  a  branch 
there,  so  that  the  sun  might  shine  full  on  the  fruit,  nursing  her 
vines  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  her  child.  And  this  is  what  must 
be  done  if  you  wish  to  get  twelve  or  fourteen  large  bunches  off 
one  small  vine.  Every  unnecessary  shoot  must  be  removed  to 
prevent  waste  of  strength,  and  when  the  flowers  are  set,  and  the 
grapes  begin  to  ripen,  every  leaf  that  comes  between  the  fruit  and 
the  sun,  and  which  can  be  spared  from  the  plant,  is  got  rid  of. 
Heavy  bunches  must  be  supported  by  any  means  that  ingenuity 
can  devise,  so  that  the  stem  may  not  be  strained.  Early  frost 
and  hail  are  great  dangers  to  be  feared.  Should  hail  come  near 
harvest-time,  the  vigneron  must  go  through  his  vineyards  and 
remove  any  damaged  grapes  with  a  pair  of  silver  scissors.  A  watch 
must  be  kept  for  the  grubs.  And  of  course  there  is  the  dreaded 
phylloxera,  but  Southern  Switzerland,  happily,  seems  to  be  free 
from  that.  If  a  plant  be  attacked,  a  red  cross  is  marked  on  it, 
and  it  is  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  vintage  starts  the  last  week  in  September  or  the  first  in 
October,  at  the  moment  when  the  fruit  is  as  full  as  possible  of 
sugar  and  ready  to  burst  with  ripeness.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delicious  than  grapes  eaten  direct  from  the  vine  in  this  condition. 
We  get  nothing  like  them  in  England,  as  they  will  not  keep  long 
enough  to  travel,  and  we  have  not  sun  enough  to  grow  them  for 
ourselves.  Gathering  begins  in  the  vineyards  close  to  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  and  proceeds  up  the  mountains  as  the  lower  slopes 
are  cleared.  The  gathering  is  no  light  task,  for  the  grapes  must 
be  got  in  rapidly  while  they  are  in  condition.  As  well  as  hired 
labourers — men,  women,  and  children — all  the  household,  and 
even  visitors,  join  in  the  work.  At  earliest  dawn,  before  the  sun 
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has  shot  up  above  the  Vaudois  Alps,  while  the  valley  is  full  of 
mist,  and  the  sky  a  cool  blue  above,  the  workers  go  forth  to  the 
vineyard  singing  as  they  go.  The  continuous  stooping  to  the 

vines, 

'Neath  the  stress  of  the  noontide, 
Those  sunbeams  like  swords, 

is  exhausting,  so  the  worker  fortifies  himself  with  many  meals  : 
a  plate  of  soup  before  he  leaves  the  house ;  a  breakfast  of  coffee, 
milk,  cheese,  and  bread  at  eight ;  dinner  at  eleven ;  coffee  again 
at  three ;  and  in  the  evening,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  supper. 
Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  working  in  rows,  cut  the  fruit 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  sickle-shaped  knife,  throwing  the 
severed  bunches  into  small  wooden  tubs.  Every  grape  must  be 
gathered,  all  that  have  fallen  must  be  picked  up.  We  felt  very 
little  indeed  when  a  stalwart  vendangeur  came  along  our  path, 
and  collected  from  the  bottom  of  each  vine  we  had  so  laboriously 
stripped  a  handful  of  crushed  fruit,  which  we  had  regarded  as 
waste,  but  which  he  dropped  with  a  severe  smile  into  one  of  the 
tubs.  According  to  a  time-honoured  custom,  any  vendangeur 
who  discovers  an  uncut  bunch  on  a  vine  stripped  by  a  vendangeuse 
may  claim  from  her  a  kiss  as  penalty.  At  a  convenient  point  in 
the  vineyard  a  man  stands  by  a  hotte — a  tall,  flat,  wooden  vessel, 
in  shape  something  like  a  magnified  pocket-flask,  wider  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom — into  which  he  receives  the  contents  of  the 
wooden  tubs,  and  crushes  them  down  with  a  long-handled  pestle, 
so  that  the  hotte  can  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  when  it  is 
full,  he  stoops  down,  passes  his  arms  through  two  leather  straps 
fixed  to  its  side,  and,  hoisting  it  on  his  back,  carries  it  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  vineyard.  In  the  little  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  a  light  wooden  char  is  standing,  and  on  it  is  fastened,  length- 
wise, a  long  wooden  barrel  with  a  hole  at  the  top,  into  which  a 
square  wooden  funnel  fits.  A  short  ladder  leans  against  the  side 
of  the  cart.  The  man  mounts  the  ladder,  fits  the  small  curve  of 
the  hotte  into  a  groove  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  funnel,  and  with 
a  dexterous  jerk  of  his  shoulder  tilts  up  the  hotte  and  pours  its 
contents  into  the  barrel,  upon  the  side  of  which  he  chalks  up,  in 
little  vertical  strokes,  the  number  of  hottes  thus  emptied  in. 
When  the  barrel  is  full  the  funnel  is  taken  away,  a  cloth  laid  across 
the  hole,  and  a  lid  fitted  in.  Horses  or  oxen  are  harnessed  to  the 
char,  and  it  is  drawn  to  the  cellar  where  the  pressing  takes  place. 
There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  it  all ;  the  vendangeurs 
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and  vendangeuses  happy  at  their  work,  talking,  laughing,  singing, 
eating  grapes  by  the  score — for  you  may  consume  as  much  fruit 
as  you  like  while  at  work,  but  you  may  take  none  away  from  the 
vineyard  with  you ;  buxom  girls  in  big  shady  hats,  and  an  occa- 
sional one  in  the  black  bodice  and  full  short  white-sleeved 
chemisette  of  her  cantonal  costume;  brawny  men  with  wide- 
brimmed  hats  shielding  their  bronzed  faces,  and  blue  blouses 
showing  glimpses  of  sinewy  throats  and  sun-burned  chests ;  chil- 
dren sitting  on  the  ground  feeding  merrily  away  from  the  tubs  of 
luscious  grapes.  And  up  in  '  the  blue  far  above  us — so  blue  and 
so  far ! '  an  effulgent  sun,  whose  rays  bring  out  the  first  autumn 
tints  of  colour  in  the  forests  of  beech,  birch,  and  chestnut  on  the 
mountains  behind,  light  up  the  striped  orange- coloured  awnings 
of  the  hotels  which  dot  the  margin  of  the  lake  below,  make  the 
brilliant  patch  of  scarlet  salvia  in  the  garden  of  a  distant  villa 
appear  even  more  brilliant  than  usual,  throw  strange  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  lateen  sail,  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  some 
great  sea-bird  to  catch  the  breeze  that  does  not  come  to  bear  the 
boat  along,  and  transform  the  foaming  curve  of  wavelets  in  the 
wake  of  a  passing  steamer  into  a  rippling  bow  of  gold. 

The  horses  with  their  heavy  load  toil  uphill  along  the  winding- 
road  which  threads  its  way  between  the  vineyards  to  our  white- 
washed, green-shuttered  house,  and  stop  before  the  cellar  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  '  fruit  of  Dionysus.'  Close  up  to  the 
wall,  on  one  side  of  the  door,  stands  a  huge  vat,  into  which  the 
barrels  are  emptied  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  In  the  wall  just  above 
the  vat  is  a  large  slit,  whence  a  wooden  shoot  leads  down  to  a  similar 
vat  inside  the  cellar.  Boys  or  men,  any  one  who  chances  to  be 
about,  shovels  the  liquid,  with  metal  shovels,  from  the  outer  vat 
into  the  shoot,  whence  it  runs  down  into  the  inner  vat.  The 
grapes  are  by  this  time  an  unsavoury-looking,  yellowish  mass  of 
skins,  stalks,  and  juice. 

M.  le  proprietaire  had  invited  us  to  come  down  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  see  the  pressing,  as  by  that  time  the 
work  is  in  full  swing. 

'  You  see,  mesdemoiselles,  we  gather  the  grapes  all  day,  and  at 
night,  when  we  cannot  see  to  gather  any  more,  we  press  them. 
One  saves  time  so.' 

'  And  when  do  you  sleep,  monsieur  ?  ' 

'  Ah !  mesdemoiselles,  on  ne  dort  pas  beaucoup  pendant  la 
vendange.' 
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Accordingly  at  eight  o'clock  we  came  down  the  stone  staircase 
of  the  white  house,  through  the  little  vestibule,  out  into  the 
balmy  night  air,  down  the  bridge-like  flight  of  steps  into  the 
press-house.  Large  double  doors  opened  outwards,  and  more 
stone  steps  led  inwards.  It  was  a  large  vault  with  a  rounded  roof, 
from  the  middle  of  which  hung  a  small  oil-lamp,  which  lighted 
up  the  space  beneath  it,  but  cast  dark  shadows  into  the  corners. 
The  doors  were  shut,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  the 
moid,  tobacco- smoke,  and  human  beings.  The  men,  blue- 
trousered,  blue-bloused,  black-capped,  all  had  pipes  or  cigars  in 
their  mouths,  and  matches  and  cigars  lay  on  a  shelf  in  the  corner 
beside  a  quaint  old  candlestick  of  twisted  wrought-iron.  A  crowd 
of  peasant  onlookers  stood  about  the  steps.  The  vats  and  wine- 
press occupied  the  whole  of  the  right-hand  wall ;  in  the  end  wall 
was  a  door  which  opened  into  an  inner  vault,  where  stood  the 
large  casks  ready  to  receive  the  'mout.  The  liquid  was  running 
from  a  tap  in  the  side  of  the  vat,  through  a  basket  which  acted  as 
a  strainer,  into  a  barrel.  This  first  liquid,  which  comes  naturally, 
without  any  pressure,  makes  the  best  wine.  Inside  the  vat  the 
mout  foamed,  not  '  round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls,'  but 
round  the  bared  brown  legs  of  a  sturdy  peasant,  who  was  throwing 
the  disintegrated  grapes  by  spadefuls  into  the  winepress.  This 
consisted  of  a  raised  base,  on  which  stood  a  sort  of  barrel  of 
immense  circumference,  built  up  of  strong  narrow  slats  of  oak, 
each  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  narrow  space,  so  that,  when 
pressing  began,  the  liquid  could  run  out  through  the  spaces  into 
a  circular  groove  in  the  surface  of  the  stone  base,  thence  down 
a  cylindrical  hole  bored  in  the  stone,  and  out  by  a  tap  into 
a  hotte. 

The  slats  were  fastened  by  iron  bands  into  curved  sections, 
which,  hooked  together,  formed  the  circular  walls  of  the  press.  A 
powerful  screw  turned  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  stone  base. 
Three  men  were  pressing  down  the  grapes  as  they  fell  into  the 
press  with  what  looked  like  steel  hoes,  and  this  went  on  till  the 
press  was  as  full  of  grapes  as  it  would  hold.  On  the  top  of  all 
was  built  up  a  lid  of  solid  bars  of  wood,  each  enormously  heavy, 
which,  fitted  together,  made  a  circular  lid  through  which  the 
screw  passed  ;  a  similar  layer  was  placed  above  it  with  the  lengths 
of  wood  at  right  angles  to  those  beneath,  and  yet  another  layer, 
again  at  right  angles.  A  kind  of  boss  was  worked  on  the  screw 
by  means  of  a  horizontal  lever. 
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This  was  very  ingenious,  and  ingenuity  was  required.  There 
was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  cellar  for  the  arm  of  the  lever  to 
make  an  entire  revolution,  so  when  it  had  made  half  the  revo- 
lution it  had  to  be  disconnected,  swung  round,  then  connected 
again  with  the  screw.  Two  iron  plates  turned  on  the  screw  and 
pressed  the  lid  down.  On  the  top  plate  were  two  iron  rings, 
through  which  the  lever,  a  heavy  wooden  pole,  passed.  The  top 
plate  was  connected  with  the  bottom  one  by  a  curved  bolt,  which 
fitted  into  slits  in  the  bottom  plate.  The  act  of  pushing  back  the 
lever  caused  the  curved  bolt  to  rise  from  the  slit  which  held  it, 
the  top  plate  turned  back  on  the  screw,  the  lower  one  remained 
stationary.  When  the  bar  had  swung  to  its  extreme  backward 
limit,  the  bolt  dropped  automatically  into  one  of  the  slits,  and 
the  two  plates  became  one,  and  made  another  half  revolution 
forward  on  the  screw. 

Two  men  worked  the  lever,  and  as  it  went  round,  the  moid 
gushed  forth  between  the  slats,  and  trickled  down  into  the  hotte. 
A  glass  stood  on  the  stone,  and  unlimited  quantities  of  the  sweet 
juice  could  be  consumed  by  any  one  who  cared  to  drink.  Work 
of  this  kinpl  goes  on  all  night,  so  that  the  press  may  be  ready  in 
the  morning  for  the  next  day's  batch  of  grapes.  As  the  hotte  was 
filled,  it  was  carried  away  into  the  inner  vault,  and  the  mout 
tilted  into  one  of  the  huge  casks  standing  there  to  receive  it. 
Each  hotte  holds  forty-five  litres,  and  each  one  emptied  is  regis- 
tered in  chalk  on  the  outside  of  the  cask,  which  at  the  moment  of 
our  visit  showed  forty-four  hottes,  or  some  two  thousand  litres, 
and  it  was  about  half-full. 

When  we  looked  into  the  press-house  again  next  morning,  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  winepress  had  been  unhooked  and  removed, 
and  the  skins  and  stalks  reduced  to  about  one-third  their  original 
bulk  lay  exposed — a  circular  brown  mass,  somewhat  resembling  a 
gigantic  cake  of  tobacco  of  magnified  coarseness  of  texture.  The 
edges  of  the  mass — where  the  pressure  had  been  least — were 
sheared  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the 
press  was  put  together  again.  By  this  time  the  work  had  become 
very  severe,  so  the  lever  was  connected  with  an  arrangement  of 
poles  and  ropes  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar,  which  worked  after  the 
manner  of  a  picturesque  but  exceedingly  primitive  windlass.  At 
first  it  went  easily,  a  boy  keeping  it  on  the  move,  but  with  every 
turn  it  got  harder  and  heavier,  till  at  last  it  was  as  much  as  four 
men  could  do,  with  chests  well  squared  and  muscles  at  the  fullest 
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tension,  to  get  the  arm  round.     When  every  drop  of  the  juice  was 
extracted,  the  marc,  or  refuse,  was  removed. 

'  What  becomes  of  that  ?  '  we  inquired. 

'  We  distil  eau-de-vie  from  it,'  replied  M.  le  proprietaire. 

'  Eau-de-vie ! '  we  echoed  in  astonishment,  looking  at  the  stiff, 
hard  brown  cakes,  which  it  seemed  inconceivable  could  possess 
potentiality  of  any  kind,  let  alone  that  which  could  produce  eau- 
de-vie. 

'  Mais,  oui,  et  c'eat  bon,  je  vous  assure,  mesdemoiselles,'  he 
rejoined,  smiling  a  little  at  our  astonishment. 

1  Well,  and  after  that  ? '  we  ask,  prepared  for  anything. 

'  Oh  !  after  that  it  makes  very  good  manure.' 

And  once  more  we  admired  Swiss  thriftiness.  This  eau-de-vie, 
we  discovered,  is  a  colourless  spirit,  much  used  in  preserving  and 
in  cookery.  The  wine  is  left  in  the  casks  till  the  following  spring, 
and  it  is  here  that  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  mout  is 
converted  into  wine.  The  change  begins  almost  immediately  ;  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  a  scum  is 
thrown  up  on  the  surface,  and  the  temperature  rises.  A  climax 
is  reached ;  the  intensity  of  the  fermentation  diminishes,  subsides  ; 
the  scum  settles  as  a  slimy  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and 
a  clear  yellow  liquid  is  left  above.  The  grape-sugar  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  a  corresponding  amount  of  alcohol  has  taken 
its  place,  and  the  sweet  taste  of  the  moid  has  given  place  to 
the  characteristic  vinous  flavour  of  the  wine.  In  the  early  stages 
of  fermentation  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given 
off,  and  huge  fires  are  made  in  the  cellars  to  drive  it  away.  But 
at  the  time  I  write  of  (October,  1893),  when  the  vintage  was  the 
finest  of  the  century,  when  barrels  to  hold  the  moid  could  not  be 
purchased  for  love  or  money,  when  every  cellar  on  the  lake,  from 
Geneva  to  Villeneuve,  was  packed  with  casks  of  moid,  so  great 
was  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  that,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  several  deaths  from  suffocation  took  place  among 
the  workers.  In  the  spring  the  wine  is  drawn  off  clear  into  other 
barrels,  then  bottled ;  vin  ordinaire  is  not  bottled  at  all,  but 
simply  drawn  from  the  wood.  This  is  the  wine  sold  at  all  the 
little  wineshops  with  which  Switzerland  abounds.  It  is  drawn  off 
into  quaint  little  glass  decanters  containing  half  a  litre  each,  and 
so  served  to  the  unhurrying  Swiss,  who  drink  it  round  little  tables 
under  the  trees  on  the  sunny  pathways,  or  over  wooden  benches 
inside  the  red-curtained  wineshops.  I  remember  stopping  to  dine 
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once  at  a  village  inn  high  up  on  the  Albula  Pass.  Beside  every 
plate  on  the  dinner-table  stood  the  orthodox  black  wine-bottle, 
and  as  I  was  exploring  the  house — it  was  a  beautiful  old  house, 
with  arched  and  groined  stairways  and  passages,  and  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Swiss  families  figured  on  its 
walls — I  came  across  a  waiter  filling  these  same  bottles  from  a 
gigantic  blue  and  grey  stone  pitcher,  which  stood  on  a  table  in  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  upstairs  corridors. 

During  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  every- 
where along  the  lake  are  there  signs  of  the  vintage.     We  often 
went  into  Montreux,  and  on  through  to  Chillon.     We  started  over 
the  hillside,  through  an  apple  orchard,  where  tempting  crimson 
and  golden   fruit   still   gleamed  bright  among  green  leaves,  on 
between  vineyards,  keeping  uphill  as  long  as  we  could,  so  as  to 
have  the  full  view  of  the  lake  across  to  Savoy,  west  to  the  Juras, 
and  east  to  the  mysterious  Khone  Valley.     Then  we  would  drop 
suddenly  into  the  grey  little  town,  with  its  hotels  with  the  yellow- 
blinded,    flower-bedecked    balconies ;    its    debarcadere    for    the 
steamer,  its  harbour  for  the  sailing-boats,  its  gardens  filled  with 
scarlet  salvia,  hydrangeas,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  dahlias,  gladiolus, 
anemones,  and  zinnias  ;  its  shops,  sparkling  with  colour  in  pottery, 
rugs,  jewellery,  fruit,  and  flowers ;  its  green  trees,  and  its  chic, 
chattering,  cosmopolitan  crowd.     Then  under  the  creeper-covered 
walls  of  Territet,  aflame  with  scarlets  and  reds,  past  more  fasci- 
nating  shops,  to  where  the  shadows  of  the  old    grey  walls  of 
Chillon  fell  upon  blue  waters  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.    Above, 
below,  and  all  around  were  gatherers  at  work.     One  night  at  dusk, 
we  walked   under   overhanging   trees,  beneath  a  star-lit   purple 
sky,  into  the  narrow  tall-housed  streets  of  the  village  of  Veytaux. 
Mingled  with  the  scent  of  earth,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  came  the 
penetrating  odour  of  the  'moid.     Lights,  gleaming  from  chinks  in 
cellars,  windows  level  with  the  ground,  along    narrow  passages, 
up  dark  steep  stairways,  showed  that  on  all  sides  pressing  was 
going  on.     We  went  down  one  of  the  seductive  little  staircases 
into  a  cellar.     Here  all  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  vault  of  the 
white  house  with  the  green  shutters,  but  the  methods  were  more 
enlightened   and  consequently  less  picturesque.     The  pre^s  \\as 
worked  by  a  windlass  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  and 
a  pipe  led  from  the  press  to  casks  in  an  inner  cellar  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  one  in  which  the  press  stood,  and  conveyed  the 
liquor  straight  to  the  casks  without  the  necessity  of  porterage. 
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At  other  times  we  would  turn  west,  through  the  park-like 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  Chatelard,  past  charming  little  French 
villas,  beneath  a  many-turreted  chateau,  through  grassy  meadows, 
under  avenues  of  walnut-trees,  and  drop  down  at  length  on  to  the 
high  road  to  Vevey.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  one  long,  narrow, 
irregular  street  of  grey- walled  houses,  divided  up  into  flats  occupied 
by  the  poorer  people.  Some  windows  are  trimly  curtained,  some 
are  curtainless ;  some  are  full  of  flowers  ;  some  are  used  as  a  larder 
and  packed  with  eatables  ;  from  an  upper  window  an  old  man  and 
a  young  woman  lean  out  to  speak  to  a  youth  in  the  pathway 
below.  Underneath  the  houses  are  shabby  little  shops  and  dark 
passages,  some  impenetrable,  others  leading  to  storehouses  and 
cellars.  Vats  and  barrels  stand  along  the  roadside ;  hottea  lean 
up  against  the  fountain  beneath  the  trees  ;  a  bunch  of  half-eaten 
grapes  lies  on  the  gutter.  Down  a  narrow  street,  at  the  end  of 
which  one  catches  sight  of  the  lake  making  big  waves  fringed 
with  white  foam,  a  cart  with  the  barrel  still  fixed  to  it  is  reared  up 
against  a  wall,  the  sections  of  a  winepress  lie  on  the  pathway 
beside  great  stacks  of  marc  which  are  waiting  to  be  carried  away. 
The  men  walk  placidly  in  and  out  and  about,  never  in  a  hurry, 
never  out  of  temper. 

When  the  vineyards  have  all  been  cleared,  the  last  cart,  gaily 
decorated  with  flowers,  brought  with  much  rejoicing  home,  the 
last  load  pressed,  and  the  last  barrel  filled,  a  feast  is  held  to  which 
all  come  who  have  assisted  in  the  work,  and  at  which  much  good 
food  is  consumed,  more  good  wine  drunk,  songs  are  sung,  dances 
are  danced,  and  then  the  vintage  is  over. 
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BOOK   V. — continued. 
CHAPTEK  X. 

God  pity  them  both  !  .  .  . 

.  ....  i 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  :  '  It  might  have  been  1 ' 

THE  Court  had  been  dozing  all  the  afternoon  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine, but,  awake  now,  was  glowing  in  every  turret  with  the  rays 
of  the  drooping  sun.  A  deep  sense  of  peace  covered  it.  The 
terrace  and  the  western  front  were  full  of  the  eager  light,  given 
back  by  some  of  the  windows  in  a  blaze  like  a  flame  of  fire.  But 
long  shadows  lay  upon  the  lawn,  and  behind  the  transient  brilliance 
of  the  moment  the  approach  of  night  seemed  to  hover,  as  it  might 
be  a  conscious  presence.  The  gathering  mist,  radiant  where  the 
sunlight  crossed  it,  was  stealing  the  further  distances  from  the 
landscape,  giving  even  to  objects  the  least  shapely  a  gentle  soft- 
ness of  outline. 

Beautiful  in  its  old-world  dignity  and  repose,  mutely  eloquent 
in  each  lichen-covered  stone  of  a  time  that  had  been  more 
gracious,  and  in  the  tender-hued  picturesqueness  of  its  enduring 
form  a  protest  against  all  that  is  mean  and  noisy  and  merely 
excited  in  the  strained  activity  of  the  present,  the  Court  was  a 
perfect  haven  for  a  man  whose  spirit  had  suffered  shipwreck  out 
on  the  high  seas  of  life. 

In  the  library,  where  the  sunlight,  quivering  among  the 
serried  rows  of  books,  flushed  their  bindings  red,  sat  Waveney, 
his  hand  in  that  of  her  to  whom  he  had  turned  in  the  greatness 
of  his  present  need,  as  he  would  turn  years  before  in  the  keen 
little  troubles  of  his  boyhood.  He  had  made  a  full  confession  to 
Mrs.  Hope.  She  had  met  him  on  his  arrival  an  hour  before,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  drop  the  dignity  of 
his  manhood  and  accept  the  sympathy  which  the  suffering  in  his 
face  had  prompted  her  to  offer  him.  His  revelations  had  affected 
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her  cruelly.  She  took  the  full  measure  of  the  wrong  he  had  done. 
It  was  the  trick  of  her  thought  to  go  back  into  the  past,  to  feel 
for  the  dead,  and  now  the  sorrow  that  would  have  been  theirs  was 
present  to  her  scarcely  less  vividly  than  her  own.  She  could 
give  him  no  comfort.  The  most  she  could  do  was  not  to 

O 

accuse  him. 

'  I  have  done  what  I  could,'  he  said.  '  I  have  set  an  inquiry 
on  foot,  and  told  them  to  communicate  with  me  if  they  find  any 
trace  of  her.  I  could  have  done  no  good  by  remaining  in 
Smeltington.  The  place  had  become  intolerable.' 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  went  on  :  'If  some  one  had  told  me  of 
this  years  ago — when  we  were  children  together,  when  we  used  to 
sit  in  this  very  room  after  our  rides  !  .  .  .  Ah,  no,'  he  cried,  starting 
to  his  feet,  '  to  think  of  that  is  too  much  !  That  way  madness 
lies.  .  .  .  And  she — she  the  truest  woman  that  ever  breathed.  .  .  . 
And  I — 0  Grod,  I  have  killed  her,  I  have  killed  her ! '  he  sobbed, 
throwing  himself  again  into  his  chair.  '  I  have  not  only  broken 
my  trust ;  her  death  even  must  be  laid  at  my  door.' 

Mrs.  Hope  could  hold  out  no  longer.  She  put  her  motherly 
arm  around  him,  and  drew  him  to  her  breast. 

A  little  later  he  went  out.  Half  unconsciously  he  took  the 
path  across  the  park  leading  to  Chean  Wood.  The  sun  had  for 
some  time  been  below  the  line  of  the  little  low  hills,  and  the 
western  sky  was  lit  with  the  deepening  tints  of  the  afterglow, 
which  seemed  to-night  to  be  no  reflection  upon  the  clouds,  but 
to  stand  out  from  them  like  a  screen,  its  base  painted  a  shade  of 
dull  mauve,  its  summit  lost  in  a  mist  of  tender  pink,  through 
which  the  evening  star  looked  out.  Xot  a  living  creature  was  in 
sight ;  the  air  was  very  still ;  the  twilight  was  gathering  among 
the  trees.  He  paused  at  the  little  gate  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  wooden  paling,  looked  up 
at  the  sky. 

The  paroxysm  of  his  grief  had  passed,  and  had  left  him  calm 
enough  to  think,  but  not  calm  enough  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
deepening  tints.  The  peace  above  and  around  seemed  rather 
to  mock  him.  What  had  he  to  do  with  peace  ?  He  was  in  no 
mood  for  Nature.  Her  beauty  to-night  had  a  cruel  look.  The 
colours  jarred  on  him  as  display  of  any  kind  would  jar  in  a 
chamber  of  sickness.  In  the  profound  tranquillity  he  read  only 
a  universal  indifference.  There  was  no  place  for  him  in  the  heart 
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of  Nature  ;  there  was  no  care,  no  sympathy.  A  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  man  lay  behind  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  and  the  evening 
star,  whose  light  fell,  as  the  rain  falls,  upon  the  evil  and  the  good, 
appeared  to  him  to-night  as  the  token  of  those  inexorable  laws  of 
Nature  whose  property  is  never  to  have  mercy  and  to  forgive. 

But  his  thoughts  were  scarcely  rebellious.  The  struggle  within 
him  was  not  one  of  revolt.  His  cry  was  not  against  the  laws 
which  the  star  above  him  seemed  to  typify.  In  the  keen  torture 
of  his  remorse  he  would  have  made  himself  even  more  miserable 
if  he  could.  It  was  not  that  he  had  ceased  to  consider  that  his 
proposal  to  Maggie  could  be  justified;  but  for  its  unforeseen 
effect  upon  her,  for  the  dreadful  part  it  had  played  in  the  tragedy 
of  her  fate,  the  thought  of  it  had  become  to  him  hateful  and 
accursed.  Every  excuse  with  which  he  had  sought  at  any  time 
to  justify  his  treatment  of  her  had  become  detestable  to  him. 
He  could  admit  no  extenuating  circumstances.  Her  happiness 
had  been  given  into  his  keeping  as  a  trust,  which  his  love  for  her 
and  every  chivalrous  consideration  should  have  made  inviolable 
and  sacred.  The  least  generous  of  men  would  have  respected  her 
defencelessness,  would  not  have  abused  such  implicit  reliance. 
Yet  he — he,  of  all  men  in  the  world — had  deceived  her,  had 
broken  her  heart,  had  killed  her  :  for  it  came  to  nothing  less  than 
that.  And  this  it  was  which  made  thought  agony,  and  the  colours 
of  the  sunset  a  pitiless  mockery,  and  the  prospect  of  life  more 
terrible  than  death.  This  it  was  which  had  brought  the  wandering 
light  into  his  eyes,  and  sent  the  blood  from  his  lips,  and  set  his 
features  with  the  expression  of  despair.  This  it  was  which  made 
the  whisperings  in  his  ears  grow  louder — that  life  with  this 
burden  could  never  be  borne ;  that  he  had  tangled  the  skein  of 
existence  so  that  it  could  never  be  unravelled ;  that  the  very 
wrong  he  had  done  her  cried  aloud  for  atonement.  Through  the 
wood,  over  the  little  knoll,  across  the  meadows,  flowed  the  same 
waters  through  which  Maggie  had  sought  rest.  Why  should  he 
not  follow  her  ?  Why  should  he  not  bring  the  miserable  futility 
of  his  life  to  an  end  ?  He  had  killed  her  ;  what  right  had  he  to 
live  on  ? 

Time  had  flowed  by,  and  he  still  stood  there  motionless  with 
his  gaze  on  the  sky. 

The  glow  of  the  sunset  had  faded,  and  except  for  the  lovely 
green  light  that  still  lingered  above  where  the  sun  had  set,  it  was 
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quite  dark.  The  evening  star  shone  in  the  full  brightness  of  its 
undimmed  splendour.  Other  stars  had  come  out,  one  by  one,  as 
if  their  Maker  were  telling  their  number.  The  same  deep  hush 
was  in  the  air,  unbroken  except  by  the  occasional  snapping  of  a 
twig.  Not  a  sign  of  life  was  about  him.  Not  a  sound  reached 
his  ear  to  remind  him  of  the  world.  It  appeared  to  his  fancy  as 
if  all  earthly  ties  had  gone  from  him  with  the  daylight.  He  was 
alone,  alone  under  the  silent  immensities  of  the  heavens,  and  as 
he  gazed  and  gazed  into  their  starlit  depths  it  seemed  as  if  in 
spirit  he  had  already  passed  to  a  place  amid  those  infinite  worlds 
or  been  blent  with  the  spirit  of  all  things.  He  was  in  harmony 
with  Nature  now.  A  great  calm  had  come  over  him.  His  heart 
no  longer  ached,  and  the  whisperings  in  his  ears  were  silent.  He 
had  taken  his  resolution.  His  life  was  ended. 

He  opened  the  little  gate  and  passed  into  the  wood.  The 
stars  looked  through  the  clearance  of  the  trees  and  made  the 
pathway  light,  but  the  gloom  on  either  side  of  it  was  intense. 
The  impenetrableness  of  the  darkness  gave  the  little  wood  the 
appearance  of  immense  depth.  In  the  stillness  the  tracery  of  the 
branches  was  motionless  against  the  sky.  A  wood-pigeon,  startled 
by  his  approach,  flew  from  its  roost,  and  the  noise  of  the  snapping 
twigs  and  of  its  wings  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  He  noticed  it.  It 
was  almost  the  only  live  thing  that  had  crossed  him.  It  sent 
a  pang  to  his  heart.  But  he  passed  on — passed  on  till  he 
stood  by  a  gnarled  old  oak,  ivy-clad,  possessed  of  but  a  solitary 
branch.  He  went  no  further.  The  old  tree  seemed  to  bar  his 
passage ;  that  broken  branch  seemed  to  hold  him  back.  Yet  what 
was  its  meaning  for  him  ?  Why  should  it,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  stay  his  purpose  ?  It  was  only  the  old  tree  Maggie  and 
he  used  to  call  their  '  castle '  in  the  games  of  their  childhood. 
Why  should  it  hold  him  back  ?  Whatever  the  reason,  he  had 
sunk  upon  the  ground  just  under  the  broken  bough,  and  had 
hidden  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Many  minutes  had  passed.  He  was  still  sitting  on  the  ground 
under  the  old  oak — his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

He  heard  no  sound.  The  gate  at  the*  entrance  to  the  wood 
furthest  from  the  park — the  gate  through  which  he  would  have 
had  to  pass  to  reach  the  knoll  and  cross  the  meadows — had  creaked 
on  its  hinges ;  but  he  had  not  heard  it.  The  rustle  of  a  move- 
ment through  the  grass  along  the  thread  of  path,  and  the  cracking 
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of  fallen  twigs  and  of  leaves  that  had  lain  from  the  autumn,  were 
just  audible,  but  the  sound  escaped  his  ear.  A  figure  was  visible 
coming  down  the  narrow  track  of  the  starlight ;  but  he  did  not 
see  it. 

The  figure  had  paused.  She — for  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
woman — had  discovered  the  bowed  form  resting  upon  the  ground  ; 
he  was  sitting  a  foot  or  two  from  the  path;  she  was  less 
than  a  dozen  paces  from  him.  With  a  quick  movement  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  leaned  forward  to  see  him  better.  Then 
she  unconsciously  drew  herself  to  her  full  height  and  stood  very 
still,  her  face  showing  white  in  the  dimness.  She  looked  for  a 
moment  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  irresolution ;  once  behind  her, 
as  if  she  thought  of  retracing  her  steps.  Then  she  tried  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  came.  She  advanced  a  pace,  and  one  word  escaped 
her. 

'  Waveney.' 

He  raised  his  head ;  but  as  he  had  only  heard  a  sound,  and 
had  not  caught  his  own  name,  he  merely  looked  before  him. 

'  Waveney.'     She  had  advanced  another  pace. 

A  cry  broke  from  him,  and  he  started  to  his  feet.  He  did  not 
approach  her,  but  fell  back  and  grasped  the  tree. 

She  had  come  quite  close  to  him. 

'  Waveney,  Waveney,  don't  you  know  me  ?     It  is  I ' 

'  Maggie ! ' 

'  Yes.' 

The  next  moment  he  was  by  her  side,  his  arms  were  about  her, 

And  the  evening  star,  peeping  through  the  tracery  of  the 
trees,  looked  kindly  upon  them  as  they  stood,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  under  the  maimed  bough  of  the  castle  oak. 

Waveney  was  alone  in  his  dining-room  an  hour  later,  pacing 
up  and  down.  The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hope  came  in. 

'  How  is  she  now  ? ' 

'  She  is  a  good  deal  better  than  she  was.  The  faintness  has 
left  her,  and  she  has  been  able  to  take  a  little  wine  and  water. 
But  she  is  very  weak  still.' 

'  You  knew  her  again  ? ' 

'  I  should  have  known  her  if  I  had  met  her  anywhere,  though 
there's  a  sad  change  in  her.  But  we  have  got  her  again,  and 
that's  the  great  thing.  She'll  soon  pick  up  her  strength,  you'll 
see,  with  proper  care  and  nursing.' 
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1  Has  Robert  gone  for  the  doctor  ? ' 

'  I  heard  the  wheels  ten  minutes  ago.' 

'  That's  right.  I  will  come  to  her  now — if  you  think  it  will 
not  be  too  much  for  her.' 

'  No  ;  it  will  do  her  good.  I'm  sure  it  does  my  heart  good  to 
see  her  once  more,  bless  her !  It's  like  old  times  again.  Though 
I  do  think  I  never  was  so  taken  aback  before  in  my  life  as  when 
I  came  into  the  room  and  saw  her  sitting  in  that  chair.' 

They  went  together  to  the  library  door;  Waveney  entered 
alone.  Before  the  fire,  in  an  old  time-honoured  armchair,  sat 
Maggie,  her  feet  on  an  old  worn  footstool.  A  shaded  lamp  was 
on  the  table  behind  her,  but  the  room  was  chiefly  lighted  by  the 
fire.  It  threw  a  great  shadow  of  herself  and  the  chair  upon  the 
wall,  and  played  among  the  volumes  on  the  shelves  as  the  sun- 
light had  played  some  hours  before.  She  smiled  when  he  came 
to  her,  and  put  out  her  hand.  He  brought  a  chair  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  keeping  her  hand  in  his. 

'  You  are  really  better  now,  Maggie  ? ' 

'  Yes,  much  better,  dear,  thank  you.  It  was  only  that  I  was 
tired ;  and  I  suppose — well,  the  pleasure  of  it  all  was  too  much 
for  me.' 

She  was  looking  before  her  into  the  fire. 

'  Is  it  a  dream  ? '  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  laughed.     '  No,  thank  (rod  !  it  is  no  dream,'  he  said. 

She  looked  about  her.  '  This  room  has  changed  wonderfully 
little,'  she  said.  '  I  almost  think  it  is  the  years  I  have  been  away 
that  begin  to  feel  unreal.  Burders  Street,  yes,  and  even  Smelt- 
in  gt  on,  seem  to  have  gone  a  long  way  off.  It  will  soon  be  hard 
to  believe  in  their  existence.  And  I  have  come  back  almost  as 
mysteriously  as  I  went,  haven't  I  ?  .  .  .  Have  the  other  rooms 
changed  as  little  as  this  ?  Ah,  yes-^-of  course ;  I  forgot.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  all  again  before ' 

'  To-morrow,'  he  said,  interrupting  her.  '  We  will  go  round 
to-morrow.' 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  smiled.  She  tried  to  rise, 
but  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  effort,  and  she  sank  back 
again  into  the  chair.  This  weakness  was  new  to  her,  and  the 

O  7 

sight  of  it  pained  him  curiously. 

'  Do  you  think,  Maggie,  you  could  tell  me  now  what  has  hap- 
pened since  we  parted,  and  how  you  found  your  way  here  ? '  he 
inquired  by-and-by. 
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She  covered  her  face  with  both  hands  for  a  moment.  *  Oh — 
yes,  I  will  tell  you,'  she  said. 

'  Not  if  it  hurts  you.' 

'  No ;  I  would  rather  you  knew.  It  won't  take  long  to  tell. 
Draw  your  chair  close,  dear ;  to  feel  you  are  close  to  me  will  make 
it  easier  for  me.' 

He  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

'  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad,'  she  began,  slowly.  '  For 
weeks  and  weeks,  ever  since  I  first  knew  that  poor  girl  whose  story 
I  told  you,  I  have  had  a  strange  feeling  about  it — about  the  canal, 
I  mean.  It  has  haunted  me.  I  have  seen  it  when  I  have  lain 
awake  at  night.  I  have  felt  that  it  had  a  dreadful  fascination  for 
me.  And  then  the  storm.  The  storm,  and  my  finding  myself  so 
near  to  it — together  it  was  too  much  for  me.  All  the  evening  I  felt 
that  I  was  being  drawn  to  it.  And  yet  I  could  think.  Oh,  yes, 
I  could  think  quite  well.  I  heard  all  that  you  and  Mrs.  Perry  were 
paying.  I  knew  what  you  were  feeling  as  you  watched  the  change 
in  me — as  it  broke  in  upon  you  that  I  should  not  do  as  you 
wished.  And  I  knew  what  you  had  already  begun  to  suffer,  and 
that  made  me  worse.  That  seemed  to  strengthen  the  other  feeling 
that  was  growing  upon  me.  I  knew  there  was  no  hope.  I  listened 
to  the  voice  within  me,  and  it  grew  louder  and  louder.  I  had  no 
fear.  I  felt  a  kind  of  exultation  in  the  thought.  But  I  could 
still  think  about  you  and  watch  your  face.  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  in  a  sort  of  way  I  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  every- 
thing. At  last  my  mind  was  quite  made  up. 

'Then  you  went  away.  I  don't  know  how  I  bore  that.  When 
you  spoke  of  coming  for  me  in  the  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  you 
were  tearing  my  flesh.  But  there  was  no  hope.  I  could  not  do 
as  you  wished.  There  was  no  hope  for  me,  but  I  felt  that  there 
would  be  hope  for  you  if  I  were  gone ;  and  my  resolution 
strengthened.  Well,  late  in  the  night  I  stole  down  from  my 
room,  and  wrote  those  few  words  for  you.  You  got  them  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  then  I  went  out.  I  have  told  you  I  heard  all  you  and 
Mrs.  Perry  said.  Well,  I  heard  her  tell  you  about  the  lock — I 
mean,  when  she  first  mentioned  it :  I  asked  her  about  it  myself 
afterwards.  It  was  there  I  meant  to  go.  But  I  went  somewhere 
else  first.  I  made  my  way  to  where  you  little  thought  I  was.  Do 
you  remember  opening  your  window  and  looking  out  ? ' 

'  You  were  not  there  ! '  he  cried. 
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'  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  saw  you  look  out.  And  when  you 
closed  the  window,  I  went — where  I  intended  to  go.' 

She  covered  her  face  with  both  hands  again.  He  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck. 

'  When  I  got  there,'  she  went  on,  her  face  still  covered,  '  I 
found  a  light  burning  in  the  window  of  the  little  house.  The 
window  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  house  stood  so  near  the 
towing-path  that  the  light  from  it  fell  across  the  path  to  the 
water.  Somehow  this  checked  me.  I  had  been  running,  but 
when  I  came  to  the  light  I  could  not  pass  through  it.  I  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  out  of  the  rays.  I 
thought  of  trying  to  go  round  the  house,  but  just  then  a  dog 
began  to  bark,  and  I  rushed  through  :  the  house  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  lock,  and  had  to  be  passed  before  I  could  reach  it.  Then 
I  paused.  The  barking  of  the  dog  seemed  to  madden  me.  I  was 
afraid  it  might  be  loose  and  come  to  me,  or  that  the  noise  might 
bring  some  one  out.  And  yet  I  couldn't — I  couldn't  do  it.  The 
barking  bewildered  me.  I  felt  I  wanted  it  to  stop  first.  At  last  I 
turned  from  the  side  of  the  lock  and  went  back  to  the  house, 
meaning  to  run  from  there  and  spring  in  with  a  blind  leap.  But 
just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  start,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  light  came  streaming  out  upon  me.' 

She  paused  once  more,  and  uncovered  her  face. 

'  It  was  Mrs.  Perry's  husband  who  opened  the  door  ?  ' 

'  Yes :  he  was  sitting  up  with  the  man  who  is  ill,  and  the 
sudden  barking  of  the  dog  had  made  him  look  out.  He  under- 
stood, I  think,  what  I  was  doing,  but  it  seemed  very  little  to 
disturb  him.  I  told  him  I  had  come  from  his  cottage,  and  he 
took  me  in  for  the  night.  I  induced  him  to  agree  not  to  tell  his 
wife  or  any  one  that  he  had  seen  me.  I  did  not  sleep.  All  night 
I  was  living  again  through  the  moments  before  he  had  opened 
the  door,  and  I  could  always  hear  the  barking  of  the  dog.  But 
all  the  while  I  had,  as  it  were,  an  undercurrent  of  thought  about 
the  morning  ;  as  to  what  I  should  do,  where  I  should  go.  At 
last  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  waking  doze,  something  different  from 
sleep  ;  and  then — give  me  your  hand  again,  dear ;  I  like  to  feel 
you  are  near  me — and  then  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that 
perhaps  an  end  would  come  without  my  seeking  it,  and  the  thought 
by-and-by  became  a  presentiment,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  meant 
for  a  warning.' 

'  It  was  only  the  effect  of  what  you  had  gone  through,'  he  said. 
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She  took  her  eyes  from  the  fire  and  looked  in  his  face  ;  her 
own  saddened  at  the  sight  of  it ;  then  she  looked  again  into  the 
fire.  'Yes,  it  must  have  been  only  that,'  she  said.  After  a 
moment's  pause  she  went  on :  '  But  presently,  when  I  had  been 
thinking  about  that  some  time,  another  feeling  unexpectedly  came 
to  me.  I  felt  a  strange  longing  to  see  the  old  Court  once  more, 
and  this  longing  soon  had  possession  of  me.  It  made  me  wide 
awake.  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  could  manage  it.  I  knew 
Waveney  was  not  far  off,  and  my  first  idea  was  to  walk.  But 
then  I  remembered  that  the  canal  passed  close  to  Chean  Wood, 
and  I  decided  that  I  would  ask  Mr.  Perry  whether,  if  a  barge 
came  by  in  the  morning,  I  could  not  get  them  to  bring  me  here. 
I  might  not  have  had  strength  to  walk.' 

'  And  that  is  how  you  have  come  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  a  barge  passed  through  the  lock  very  early,  before  Mr. 
Perry  went  to  his  work.  It  was  a  big  barge,  and  the  man  in  charge 
of  it  had  his  wife  and  little  boy  with  him.  I  think  I  was  a  new 
experience  for  them ;  but  they  were  very  civil,  and  spread  a  sack 
for  me  to  sit  upon,  and  the  woman  gave  me  a  shawl  to  put  on, 
for  I  had  left  my  jacket  at  Mrs.  Perry's.  It  was  beautiful — 
beautiful  to  glide  through  the  quiet  country  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
and  little  by  little  the  feelings  of  the  night  left  me,  and  I  re- 
covered my  ordinary  view  of  things.  Then  I  saw  that  I  had  been 
lamentably  rash.' 

'  Eash,  Maggie  ? ' 

•  En  embarking  upon  the  barge.     The  Court  was  the  last  place 
I  should  have  come  to.     But  I  meant  only  to  let  myself  have  a 
passing  look  at  it,  and  the  idea  of  our  meeting  never  occurred  to 
me.     I  was  sure  you  were  still  at  Sineltington.     To-morrow,  of 
course ' 

•  Listen  to  me,  Maggie,'  he  said.     '  \Ve  cannot  talk  about  the 
future  now,  but  for  the  present — I  mean  until  you  have  rested 
and  recovered  your  strength,  and  that,  of  course,  may  take  some 
little  time  after  all  you  have  suffered  and  gone  through — till  then, 
1  say,  you  must  stay  here ;  you  must  make  this  your  home.     It 
is  your  home— your  old  home  ;  no  aberrations  of  mine  can  affect 
your  right  to  it.     It  would  have  been  my  father's  wish.     You 
must  understand  this  very  clearly,  Maggie.' 

She  smiled  :  his  voice  had  caught,  unconsciously,  one  of  the 
old  familiar  notes  of  his  boyhood. 

•  Thank  you,  dear  ;  perhaps  I  may  stay  a  little  while — until  I 
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have  rested  a  little,'  she  said.  '  I  feel  very  tired.  But  I  must 
not  stay  a  day  longer  than  is  really ' 

'  And,  Maggie,  if  you  can  forgive  the  horrible  cruelty  of  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you.  and  look  upon  me  once  more  as  the 
brother  who ' 

She  stopped  him.  '  Let  us  ask  God  to  forgive  us  both,'  she 
said. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun. 

SOME  weeks  had  passed  away. 

The  trees  in  Chean  Wood  had  made  the  most  of  them,  and 
had  put  on  the  gaiety  of  their  young  green  leaves  ;  orchis  and 
hyacinth,  the  woodruff  and  the  little  white  strawberry,  had  made 
the  most  of  them  too,  and  had  set  themselves  to  decorate  the  turf 
in  the  clear  spaces  among  the  trees.-  In  the  hollows  of  the  park 
the  ground  was  stiff  with  the  rising  stems  of  the  bracken,  while 
the  track  to  the  wood  passed  in  places  by  the  prodigal  glory  of  the 
gorse.  Everywhere  the  '  savoury  knotgrass '  and  the  butterfly 
blossoms  of  the  vetch  offered  their  small  innumerable  contributions 
to  the  spring.  The  chestnuts  and  laburnums  would  soon  be  out 
in  the  Court  garden,  where  the  reckless  daisy  had  taken  liberties 
with  the  turf  of  the  venerable  lawn.  On  all  sides  the  hedges  were 
sprinkled  up  and  down  with  the  lavish  snow  of  the  hawthorn. 

In  a  certain  lane  not  very  far  from  the  park  stood  two  cottages, 
separated  from  the  road  by  a  neat  strip  of  garden,  in  which  was  a 
lilac  tree  covered  with  bloom.  It  was  evening,  and  before  their 
cottage  doors  sat,  like  a  pair  of  Kaspars,  two  old  men.  The  face 
of  the  one  was  full,  stolid,  and  of  a  shade  of  purple  delicately 
verging  on  blue.  The  face  of  the  other  was  thin,  pale,  puckered, 
with  a  look  about  the  tight-drawn  lips  that  was  suggestive  of 
humour.  The  person  of  the  one  was  portly  and  comfortable,  while 
the  tuck  of  his  shirt-sleeves,  the  sit  of  his  collar,  the  solidity  of 
his  watch-chain,  and  the  pattern  of  his  clothes  spoke  of  a  man 
who,  if  he  had  not  moved  in  the  best  society  himself,  had  lived  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  near  those  who  had — in  a  word,  of  a  gentle- 
man's servant.  The  person  of  the  other  was  pinched  and  bent, 
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eloquent  of  a  man  who  had  had  a  hard  fight  of  it  in  that  very  old 
Blenheim,  the  battle  of  life.  The  one,  with  spectacles  on  his 
pimply  nose,  was  reading  a  newspaper.  The  other,  gazing  at  the 
lilac  blossoms,  was  lost  in  thought.  The  one  was  smoking  a  shiny 
old  brier ;  the  other  a  long  black  clay.  The  name  of  the  one  was 
John  Edwards ;  the  name  of  the  other,  Benjamin  Job. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  Tommy's  late  to-night,'  he  said,  suddenly  looking  at  the 
other  over  his  newspaper. 

'  Bin  kep',  perhaps,'  suggested  Mr.  Job,  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  lilac  tree  and  turning  them  towards  the  lane. 

Then  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Edwards  returned  his  eyes  to 
the  paper,  and  Mr.  Job  fixed  his  on  the  lilac  tree.  A  minute 
later,  lowering  the  paper  and  looking  straight  before  him,  with  a 
certain  guardedness  of  manner,  Mr.  Edwards  resumed  the  subject 
by  remarking : 

'  I  should  say  he's  took  very  kindly  to  his  work.' 

'  I  believe  he  hev,'  answered  Mr.  Job. 

'  I  was  speaking  to  Binns,  the  head  gardener  up  there,  yester- 
day,' nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  Court,  '  and  he  give  him  a 
very  good  character.  He  says  he's  sharp  and  willing.  Those  was 
his  words — sharp  and  willing.  Now,  that's  good  in  a  boy.' 

A  slight  twinkle  came  into  Mr.  Job's  eye  as  he  replied, 
'  Tommy's  sharp  enough.' 

'  Ah  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Edwards,  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
the  quality  appealed,  adding  confidentially,  '  Binns  tells  me  as  he 
has  had  partiklar  instructions  from  Sir  Waveney  about  Tommy.' 

'  Sir  Waveney  is  a  gen'leman  in  ten '  Mr.  Job  paused, 

appeared  uncertain  whether  to  make  it  hundreds,  thousands, 
millions,  or  more,  and  concluded,  '  is  a  gen'leman  as  hevn't  his 
equal  nowhere.' 

Mr.  Edwards  said  nothing,  but  two  blue  dimples  came  in  his 
cheeks,  and  he  looked  smilingly  around  him  at  the  garden,  the 
cottage,  his  friend,  and  the  lilac  tree,  as  if  he  felt  they  were  a 
better  testimony  to  Waveney's  virtues  than  any  his  words  could 
bear,  and  he  appealed  to  them  accordingly.  But  growing  sud- 
denly grave,  he  asked : 

'  You  was  up  at  the  Court  this  afternoon  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  went  to  inquire  as  usual,' 

'  And  you  saw  her  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  as  usual.' 
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'  And  she  was  looking  better  ? '  Mr.  Edwards's  eyes  were  fixed 
very  hard  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Job  cleared  his  throat.  '  She  was  looking  a  good  deal 
better,'  he  repeated. 

'  What  have  I  always  said  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards  trium- 
phantly. '  Haven't  I  always  said  she'd  get  better  ?  ' 

Mr.  Job  cleared  his  throat  twice.  '  Yes,  that's  what  you  hev 
always  said.' 

'  Haven't  I  always  said  as  fresh  air  and  the  country  which  she 
was  born  and  bred  in  was  what  she  wanted?'  continued  Mr. 
Edwards,  with  growing  vehemence.  '  Haven't  I  always  said  that 

with  Mrs.  Hope  to  give  her  proper  nursing  and  care  she'd 

I  believe  you're  cryin' ! ' 

'  It's  the  smoke  ;  it  gits  in  my  eyes.     The  wind's  this  way.' 

'  And  haven't  I  always  said  that  with  the  summer  a-coming  on, 

and  the  days  getting  out,  and  the  warm  weather,  and  the 

Drat  it !  if  the  smoke  isn't  getting  into  my  eyes  now.' 

'  It's  the  wind  blows  it,'  explained  Mr.  Job,  wiping  his  eyes. 

'  Now,  look  ee  here,'  said  Mr.  Edwards,  making  a  tremendous 
effort  at  cheerfulness,  which  turned  him  blue — 'look  ee  here. 
Haven't  you  and  me  been  to  inquire  after  her  on  alternit  days  ever 
since  we  heard  she'd  come  home  ? ' 

'  We  hev.' 

'  And  you've  been  last :  you've  been  this  afternoon.' 

'  I  hev.' 

'  And  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is,'  continued  Mr. 
Edwards,  speaking  very  slowly,  and  looking  very  hard  at  Mr.  Job — 
'  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  she  walked  stronger  and 
firmer  in  your  opinion ' 

Mr.  Job  shook  his  head  mournfully.  '  No,  she  wasn't  walking. 
She  was  sitting  along  with  Sir  Waveney.' 

'  But  you  have  seen  her  walk  ?  ' 

'  On  his  arm,'  assented  Mr.  Job  ruefully. 

'  Now,  look  ee  here ;  I'm  going  to  put  it  to  you  like  this. 
You  know  how  long  Miss  Maggie's  been  home.  You  know  what 
her  state  was  when  she  come  home.  You  know  how  long  it  takes 
anybody  to  pick  up  their  strength  when  they  gets  as  low  as  she 

was.  Therefore  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  likely  as Now,  I 

say,  you're  cryin'  again,'  broke  off  Mr.  Edwards  despondently. 

'  I  can't  help  it ;  it's  the  smoke.' 

'  I  don't  see  no  sign  of  Tommy,'  muttered  Mr.  Edwards  huskily, 
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his  eyes  covered  by  his  shirt-sleeve.  '  It's  getting  on  for  supper- 
time,  I  reckon.  I  am  going  in  to  lay  my  cloth.' 

Presently  Tommy,  grown  perceptibly  bigger  and  with  that 
look  of  amazing  astuteness  which  had  once  characterised  his 
sharp  features  considerably  toned  down,  came  home,  and  Mr.  Job 
and  he  took  their  places  at  the  supper-table.  The  conversation 
of  Mr.  Job  was  sprightly  and  facetious,  though  he  was  subject  to 
frequent  watering  of  the  eyes,  which  he  attributed  to  an  im- 
moderate indulgence  in  small  spring  onions.  At  such  times  his 
remarks  were  disjointed  and  inarticulate,  and  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  curious.  At  bedtime  he  was  guilty  of  a  slight 
domestic  irregularity.  Instead  of  following  Tommy  upstairs  at 
the  usual  interval,  he  thought  he  would  permit  himself  the  luxury 
of  an  additional  pipe. 

But  the  pipe  was  not  relighted.  What  Mr.  Job  did  do  was  to 
take  a  large  old  Bible  from  a  shelf  and  carry  it  to  the  table.  He 
read  it  ?  No,  not  to-night.  He  merely  turned  it  over  until  he 
came  to  a  certain  page,  at  which  the  book  opened  easily  because 
there  was  something  in  it  there.  He  looked  at  the  something  a 
moment  or  two  wistfully,  and  then  picked  it  up  and  put  it  to  his 
lips. 

The  something  was  a  photograph  of  Maggie,  which  she  herself 
had  given  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

THE  weeks  had  passed  very  peacefully  for  Maggie.  She  had  had 
no  pain — only  a  languid  feeling  which  had  made  it  seem  very 
pleasant  to  her  to  sit  by  the  library  window,  or  out  on  the  terrace 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  watch  the  shadows  o^the  clouds  drift- 
ing across  the  lawn,  and  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the 
elm  trees.  Waveney  had  been  constantly  with  her,  sometimes 
reading  aloud  the  books  that  they  had  read  together  long  ago  ; 
sometimes  talking  of  those  old  days ;  and  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  giving  her  his  arm  in  little  expeditions  about  the  garden. 
Once  they  went  as  far  as  Chean  Wood  to  hear  a  nightingale  sing  ; 
but  the  exertion  of  this  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  he  had 
since  been  careful  not  to  walk  too  far  for  her  strength.  So  when 
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it  was  warm  and  bright  they  most  often  sat  on  the  terrace,  or  in 
the  summer-house  at  the  bottom  of  the  shrubbery ;  and  when  the 
weather  was  not  suitable  for  this,  in  the  library,  Maggie  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  room,  and  not  caring  to  be  in  any  other. 

'  Don't  you  remember  how  fond  we  were  of  the  library  as 
children  ? '  she  once  said  to  him.  '  I  remember  we  used  to  steal 
down  from  the  nursery  and  go  there,  and  try  to  read  the  titles  of 
the  books.  There  was  an  old  history  of  China,  bound  in  green 
and  full  of  dreadful  pictures,  we  were  very  fond  of.  And  when  we 
were  older  and  dined  late  we  used  to  sit  there  by  ourselves  in  the 
firelight  before  we  went  to  dress  for  dinner.  And  everything  in 
the  room  looks  very  much  as  it  did  then.'  This  was  why  she  was 
fond  of  it  now. 

Sometimes  she  would  sit  for  a  long  time  without  speaking, 
especially  when  they  happened  to  be  out  of  doors.  She  had  so 
much  to  think  about,  so  many  old  memories  and  associations  to 
revive,  and  she  found  so  much  pleasure  in  just  looking  at  the 
clouds,  and  watching  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  grass,  and 
listening  to  the  dreamy  cawing  of  the  rooks.  But  sometimes, 
when  the  silence  had  lasted  over-long,  Waveney's  face  would 
darken  a  little,  and  when  she  saw  this  her  manner  would  change, 
and  she  would  talk  to  him.  And  then  she  would  smile,  and  they 
would  laugh  and  chat  together  quite  gaily  until  the  shade  had 
been  spirited  away.  It  was  nearly  always  of  the  days  before  she 
had  gone  with  her  father  that  they  talked,  and  of  books,  and  of 
the  old  fairy  tales,  of  which  she  had  always  been  very  fond,  and 
which  she  often  made  Waveney  read  to  her  now.  She  never 
talked  of  the  future,  nor  of  what  she  would  do  when  she  got  well, 
and  always  tried  to  prevent  Waveney  from  talking  of  it ;  but 
she  checked  him  so  cleverly  when  he  began  that  he  never  guessed 
her  reason  for  doing  it,  but  thought  it  was  because  she  liked 
talking  of  old  times  best,  or  found  it  a  trial  to  have  to  think 
seriously.  But  her  real  reason  was  this. 

She  was  sitting  one  afternoon  on  the  terrace  alone  with  Mrs. 
Hope.  They  had  not  spoken  for  some  time,  and  she  was  thinking,  as 
usual,  about  many  things,  as  she  listened  to  a  bird  that  was  singing 
in  a  tree  near  the  shrubbery.  She  had  no  doubt  afterwards  that 
she  was  awake  ;  but  happening  once  to  look  at  the  tree  where  the 
bird  was  singing,  she  saw  a  figure  standing  out  from  among  its 
branches — a  figure  in  white,  as  it  might  be  the  figure  of  an  angel, 
with  a  face  she  knew  well  but  never  remembered  having  seen — - 
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the  face  of  her  mother.  She  was  not  frightened,  nor  even  much 
surprised,  but  watched  the  face  as  it  smiled  at  her,  till  suddenly  the 
form  disappeared.  She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  at  first  whether 
she  would  tell  Mrs.  Hope,  but  presently  decided  she  would  not, 
and  she  never  afterwards  told  any  one,  but  kept  the  vision  trea- 
sured as  a  secret.  From  that  day  she  felt  no  doubt  about  the 
end.  It  did  not  make  her  unhappy.  She  was  glad  that  it  should 
be  so.  She  felt  it  was  for  the  best.  She  could  watch  the  trees  in 
the  park  growing  gayer,  and  note  from  day  to  day  how  the  blossom 
came  out  on  the  may  or  the  lilacs,  and  listen  to  the  birds  singing 
about  their  nests,  just  as  peacefully.  Her  delight  in  her  old 
home  and  in  having  her  friends  about  her  was  not  perceptibly 
diminished.  Only  sometimes,  when  she  woke  in  the  night,  she  was 
seized  by  the  terror  of  a  strange  loneliness,  and  then  she  would 
call  to  Mrs.  Hope  to  come  and  lie  down  beside  her ;  and  Mrs. 
Hope  would  remain  with  her  till  she  fell  asleep  again.  But  she 
never  told  Waveney  of  this,  and  she  could  never  be  quite  certain 
what  his  thoughts  might  be.  So  one  evening  she  asked  Mrs.  Hope  : 

'  Do  you  think  Waveney  understands  ?  Does  he  know  the 
truth,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  The  truth,  love  ?  What  truth  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Hope,  inten- 
tionally closing  her  eyes. 

'  Ah,  you  understand,  dear.  Tell  me  :  do  you  think  Waveney 
knows  how  ill  I  am  ?  ' 

She  spoke  too  earnestly  to  be  played  with,  and  Mrs.  Hope 
confessed  that  she  believed  Waveney  still  had  hope  of  her 
recovery. 

This  was  why  she  did  her  best  to  prevent  him  from  speaking 
of  the  future. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  they  noticed  the  first  change  in 
her,  that  her  manner  towards  them  became  even  more  gentle 
than  before ;  and  Waveney  in  particular  noticed  that  she  never 
sat  without  speaking  so  long  as  she  had  sat  at  first ;  and  he 
took  what  seemed  to  him  the  improvement  in  her  spirits  as  a 
good  sign. 

And  all  the  time  there  was  one  thought  which  was  constantly 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  It  had  come  to  her  when  she  had  been 
at  home  only  a  few  days,  and  had  since  taken  possession  of  her. 
It  had  grown  to  be  the  one  last  little  bit  of  worldly  business  with 
which  her  shortening  days  were  concerned,  the  only  matter  that 
drew  her  thoughts  to  the  future. 
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In  the  wild  experiences  which  had  followed  Waveney's  revela- 
tions in  the  wood,  the  passion  of  her  disappointment  had  expended 
itself;  her  love,  into  which  the  maternal  instinct  entered  for  so 
much,  was  of  a  pure,  an  unselfish,  an  almost  too  little  exacting 
kind,  and  it  enabled  her,  in  the  weakened  emotions  of  failing 
vitality,  to  fall  without  too  cruel  a  struggle  into  her  old  relations 
towards  him.  There  was  no  lessening  of  her  love,  no  unconscious 
failure  of  the  flame  ;  these  last  days  were  full  of  the  light  of  it  ; 
but  its  nature  was  such  that  she  was  able  to  consider  his  marriage 
without  too  constant  a  sense  of  her  own  loss.  And  as  the  days 
went  by,  and  she  grew  familiar  with  the  thought  of  it,  she  began 
little  by  little  to  feel  a  prompting  to  help,  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  repair  the  wrong.  She  had  talked  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and 
had  learnt  how  indifferently,  even  from  the  first,  things  had 
gone  with  Waveney  and  Nora  ;  but  still  she  was  disposed  to  give 
herself  a  large  share  in  the  failure  of  their  union.  For  this 
she  wished  to  atone ;  her  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
made  the  part  she  had  played — though  played  so  unconsciously — 
a  secret  reproach  to  her.  There  had  always  been  a  point  of 
optimism  in  her  nature,  she  had  always  shown  herself  a  little  slow 
to  recognise  the  unalterable,  and  she  could  not  believe  that  the 
case  was  so  hopeless  as  to  make  the  thought  of  separation  admis- 
sible. And  far  above  all  was  the  passionate  longing  for  his 
happiness,  the  passionate  desire  not  to  leave  him  alone  with  so 
murky  a  prospect  before  him. 

And  so,  tactfully  and  unobtrusively,  she  was  trying  to  do  what 
she  could  to  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  reunion  with  his  wife. 
Most  of  her  information  about  Nora  she  had  gained  from  Mrs. 
Hope,  but  it  was  a  chief  point  in  her  diplomacy  to  keep  Waveney 
from  suspecting  her  knowledge,  and  to  draw  him  on  to  tell  her 
about  Nora  himself;  or  at  least  to  talk  to  her  as  he  naturally 
would  have  talked  if  he  had  told  her  of  his  marriage  at  the  first. 
The  fact  that  she  had  taken  up  her  old  relations  towards  him, 
together  with  his  natural  readiness  to  accept  her  sympathy,  helped 
her  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  with  which  his  sensitiveness 
would  have  beset  every  attempt  of  hers  at  gaining  his  confidence. 
Her  little  arts  and  innocent  hypocrisies,  however,  had  gradually 
done  their  work,  and  she  had  not  only  brought  him  to  speak  to 
her  freely  about  Nora,  but  had  even  contrived,  without  his 
knowing  it,  to  effect  an  almost  imperceptible  change  in  his 
feelings  towards  her. 
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Thus,  day  after  day  of  those  long  bright  weeks,  while  she 
watched  the  unfolding  of  the  fair  promises  of  summer  she  could 
never  hope  to  see  fulfilled,  she  watched  too  her  constant  efforts  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose  surely  bearing  fruit.  But 
who  shall  say  what  they  had  cost  her  ?  Who  can  tell  what  this 
noble  heart  suffered  in  secret  ? — for,  after  all,  there  were  moments 
when  the  voice  of  old  regrets  made  itself  heard,  and  the  power  of 
old  longings  refused  to  be  broken. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  will  have  your  friend  Mr.  Bendham  with 
you  by-and-by,'  she  said  one  day,  Waveney  having  more  than 
once  talked  to  her  of  Arthur.  '  I  wish  I  could  have  known  him.' 

'  You  would  have  liked  him,'  he  said. 

'  I  am  sure  I  should.  And  I  should  have  liked  May.  I  like 
all  you  have  told  me  about  her  so  much.' 

'  Ah,  yes.  She  is  singularly  unlike  her  sisters,'  he  observed, 
significantly. 

'  She  will  make  a  good  wife  for  a  country  clergyman.' 

'  May  would  make  any  man  a  good  wife.' 

'  Perhaps.  But  still  there  are  men  who  need  more  than  I 
think  May — if  I  understand  her  aright — could  give  them.' 

'  She  can  give  a  good  deal.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  marriage  is  rather  a  complicated  business,  and  love 
is  not  enough  for  some  men.' 

'  The  want  of  it  makes  marriage  still  more  complicated,  I 
fancy.' 

'  Men  with  ambitions — with  a  place  in  the  world  to  fill — need 
wives  to  help  them,  women  who  have  ambitions  too.  For  men  of 
this  kind  love  is  not  enough  in  the  long  run,  though  they  may 
not  care  to  admit  it.  What  is  necessary  for  their  happiness  is  to 
have  a  wife  who  feels  the  same  desire  for  success,  who  is  as  much 
set  upon  succeeding  as  they  are.' 

Waveney  smiled.  '  I  can't  speak  for  men  with  ambitions,'  he 
said.  '  Personally,  I  have  none.' 

'  Ah,  dear,  that  is  where  you  are  wrong.  You  may  have  no 
ambition  just  now.  Just  now,  I  know,  you  are — well,  I  know 
you  are  tired ;  but  you  have  a  place  in  the  world  to  fill :  your 
birth,  your  means,  and  your  ability  give  you  a  place,  and — you 
will  see — your  nature  will  compel  you  to  fill  it.  It  will  be  all 
different  by-and-by.  You  will  recover.  You  will  recover  from 
these— what  shall  I  say  ? — these  first  troubles  of  manhood,  and 
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your  old  nature  will  assert  itself.  You  will  find  work  to  do.  You 
will  make  a  career  for  yourself.  The  world  will  have  its  old 
interest  for  you.  You  will  make  your  life  a  success.' 

He  half  closed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her.     '  You  can  still 
talk  like  this  ? '  he  asked. 
'Why  not?' 

'  In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened — all  I  have  done  ?  ' 
'  Why  not  ?    None  of  this  belongs  to  the  best  part  of  you.' 
'  You  still  believe  in  a  best  part  ? ' 
'  I  shall  always  believe  in  that.' 

He  sighed,  and  shook  his  head  as  he  turned  away  from  her. 
'  You  are  incurably  hopeful,  Maggie,'  he  said. 

A  little  later,  he  added,  '  With  you  to  help  me,  by-and-by  I 
might  do  something  perhaps.  But  alone.  .  .  .  No,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  do  much.' 

'  Your  wife  will  help  you.' 
'  Nora  ! ' 

'  She  is  clever  and  she  is  ambitious.  You  tell  me  she  has 
made  a  position  for  herself  in  the  world — in  that  world  where 
positions  are  so  difficult  to  make.  ,  You  could  do  great  things 
together.' 

'  Together ;  that's  where  the  difficulty  lies.' 
'  No,  dear,  that's  where  the  solution  lies.     A  .common  object 
to  work  for — a  common  object  of  success,  of  ambition — is  just 
what  will  bring  you  together.' 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  '  Nora  certainly  is  ambitious,'  he 
said. 

'  And  she  is  clever.' 
'  As  clever  as  woman  can  be,  socially.' 
'  You  see  ?     It  is  that  that  will  bring  you  together.' 
His  face  brightened  a  little  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
darkened  again.     '  I  am  afraid  I  have  scarcely  interest  enough  in 
the  experiment  to  make  it.' 
'  But  for  her  sake  ? ' 
He  shook  his  head. 
'  Hasn't  she  some  claim  upon  you  ? ' 

'  I  fancy  Nora  will  manage  to  do  pretty  comfortably  without 
me.' 

'  But  socially  ?  Can  it  be  quite  the  same  for  a  woman  who  is 
separated  from  her  husband  ?  Doesn't  it  make  a  difference  ? 
Then,  you  know,  after  all ' 
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'  You  mean  ? ' 

She  smiled.  '  After  all,  are  there  not  two  sides  to  every 
question  ? ' 

'  I  have  never  denied  that  I  have  been  to  blame,'  he  said.  '  I 
began  by  asking  immeasurably  too  much.' 

'  And,  of  course,  things  could  not  permanently  go  on  like  this. 
By  soon  joining  her  again  you  will  merely  save  a  large  amount  of 
unhappiness.' 

'  But  the  matter  scarcely  rests  with  me.  I  have  been  the 
worst  offender.' 

Maggie's  white  cheek  flushed  a  little.  '  Yes  ;  but  from  what 
you  have  told  me  I  think  you  could  soon  be  reconciled  if  you 
chose.  And  it  will  be  soon,  won't  it  ?  It  had  better  be.  Delay 
will  only  make  it  more  difficult.' 

He  did  not  answer  her  for  a  moment  or  two.  '  And  you, 
Maggie  ?  '  he  asked. 

'I?' 

'  Yes  ;  why  do  you  leave  yourself  out  of  the  position  so  com- 
pletely ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  belong  to  it.  My  humble  little  part  is  played/ 
she  said  ;  and  before  he  had  had  time  to  press  her  further,  she  had 
begun  to  talk  of  something  else. 

That  night,  when  Mrs.  Hope  had  helped  her  to  undress,  and 
was  bending  down  to  kiss  her  when  she  was  in  bed,  Maggie  kept 
her  face  a  moment  near  her  own. 

'  I  have  done  what  I  wished,'  she  whispered.  '  He  has  almost 
promised  he  will  go  to  her.' 

'  To  her  ladyship  ?  ' 

'  Yes.     I  feel  now  I  can  do  no  more.     The  end  may  come ' 

The  old  woman  kissed  her.  '  We'll  talk  of  no  ends,'  she  said. 
'  You're  going  to  begin  to  get  better.  Why,  in  the  garden  to-day 
you  walked  further  with  Sir  Waveney  than  you've  done  for  a  long 
time  :  I  saw  you.' 

'  Ah,  dear ! '  Maggie  murmured,  keeping  the  old  woman's  face 
near  her  own. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  they  noticed  the  second  change 
in  her. 

Then  the  time  seemed  to  Maggie  to  pass  uncertainly.  She 
never  came  down  to  the  library  till  late  in  the  day,  but  lay  in  her 
own  room,  quite  tranquilly,  watching  the  morning  light  quivering 
on  a  picture  opposite  her  bed,  as  she  remembered  having  watched 
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it  years  ago  in  one  of  the  unimportant  little  illnesses  of  her  child- 
hood. Her  brain  was  busy  with  the  past :  sometimes  the  scenes 
of  her  life  abroad  came  back  to  her ;  she  was  travelling  with  her 
father  again,  or  nursing  him  in  the  illness  which  had  interrupted 
their  flight  from  Thuringia ;  sometimes  she  saw  Burders  Street, 
and  the  sombre  region  about  it ;  and  sometimes  Smeltington,  \vith 
the  smoke  curling  from  its  straight  chimneys  by  day,  and  the  glare 
of  its  furnaces  staining  the  sky  by  night.  The  thought  of  the 
Court  itself  perhaps  soothed  her  most,  for  it  was  so  old  and  had 
lived  through  so  many  generations  that  in  a  strange  kind  of  way 
it  seemed  to  shorten  time ;  she  felt  that  it  could  not  be  very  long 
before  those  she  loved  best  would  follow  her.  When  they  asked 
her  how  she  was,  she  always  answered  brightly,  but  when  they  had 
left  her  she  seemed  to  forget  about  them.  Her  great  pleasure  was 
to  sit  alone  with  Waveney,  with  her  hand  in  his,  and  think  about 
him — she  did  not  care  much  to  talk.  She  had  a  feeling  that,  now 
that  her  purpose  was  accomplished,  she  might  love  him  as  much 
as  she  liked.  She  never  told  any  one  this,  but  she  indulged  the 
feeling  in  secret  and  it  made  her  happy.  Perhaps  this  was  why 
she  did  not  care  to  talk. 

So  the  days  went  by,  each  day  a  little  longer  than  the  last, 
and  all  around  the  old  Court  the  birds  were  singing  about  their 
nests  ;  and  the  world  grew  gay  with  the  myriad  humble  beauties 
of  wayside  things,  by  hedgerows  and  in  meadows  and  woods,  and 
along  the  banks  of  little  streams  that  wound  among  swa}'ing 
reeds  and  through  the  shadows  of  old  stone  bridges ;  and  every- 
where the  sun  played  with  glories  of  blossom,  and  made  chequered 
lights  through  clustering  leaves,  and  kissed  the  spray  of  the 
flowering  grasses. 

So  the  days  went  by.  It  was  one  Sunday  that  Waveney,  to 
whom  the  truth  had  come  home  at  last,  was  pleased  to  see  Maggie 
brighten  up  and  look,  if  not  like  her  old  self,  at  least  a  good  deal 
better  than  she  had  looked  for  some  time.  She  talked  without 
appearing  to  get  tired,  and  had  once  more  asked  him  to  read  to 
her.  The  unheeding  look  had  left  her  face,  and  a  new  light 
shone  in  her  eyes.  But  Mrs.  Hope  shook  her  head. 

That  evening  she  made  Waveney  have  tea  with  her  in  the 
library,  and  kept  him  chatting  to  her  all  the  time.  But  when 
the  things  had  been  taken  away  and  they  were  alone,  she  did 
not  care  to  talk  any  more.  So  they  sat  together  by  the  open 
window  and  listened  to  the  bells  ringing  for  service  at  Waveney 
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Church.  Peacefully  the  old  familiar  invitation  crossed  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening  air.  By-and-by  they  saw  the  sun  set,  and 
watched  the  orange  and  pale  rose  of  the  afterglow  lose  themselves 
in  the  mounting  blue  above,  in  which,  as  the  twilight  deepened, 
they  followed  the  brightening  of-  the  evening  star,  and  saw  the 
other  stars  light  up  one  after  another ;  while  through  the  hush 
there  came  to  them  the  voice  of  a  nightingale  singing  in  a  tree 
beyond  the  terrace. 

'  It  is  good  of  him  to  come  where  I  can  hear  him,'  she  said, 
when  there  had  been  silence  between  them  for  some  minutes. 
'  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  nightingale  who  cured  the 
emperor  of  somewhere  by  singing  him  to  sleep  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

She  paused :  she  took  his  hand  and  drew  him  a  little  closer  to 
her.  '  I  feel  very  tired  to-night,'  she  said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 
'  More  tired,  I  think,  than  I  ever  remember  having  felt.  Perhaps 
the  little  bird ' 

'  Will  do  you  the  same  friendly  office  ? '  he  suggested  lightly, 
answering  her  words  but  not  the  tone  in  which  she  had  said 
them. 

'  Will  sing  me  to  sleep,'  she  said. 

He  understood  her,  and  he  had  not  the  strength  to  pretend 
that  he  did  not.  '  Ah,  Maggie  ! '  he  cried,  and  the  words  broke 
passionately  from  him. 

She  did  her  best  to  comfort  him.  '  I  have  been  very  happy 
all  these  last  weeks,'  she  said.  '  Don't  grieve  for  me,  dearest.  It  is 
so  much  better  as  it  is.  If  you  want  to  make  me  happy,  promise 
that  you  will  live  your  life  bravely  without  me — will  try  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  it.' 

Many  minutes  had  passed  when  she  spoke  again. 

'  Come  nearer,  dear  ;  nearer  still,  that  I  may  see  your  face. 
There,  that's  nice.  If  Mrs.  Hope  does  not  come ' 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  ring  for  her  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  No,  dear ;  I  want  to  have  you  quite  to  myself.  But  bid  her 
good-bye  for  me,'  she  said.  » 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that.  Nothing  stirred  in  the 
room  :  without  was  a  deep  peace.  The  soft  warm  air  moved  in  a 
gentle  breeze  that  set  the  leaves  rustling  in  the  shrubbery ;  the 
sound  of  a  voice  came  faint  and  hushed  from  somewhere  in  the 
park ;  the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper  rose  from  the  lawn ;  but 
these  were  the  only  sounds,  save  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  that 
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rose  and  fell,  trembling  and  quivering  through  the  stillness  as  he 
sang,  filling  the  night  with  his  music. 

Waveney  never  moved  from  his  place  by  her  side.  He  wrapped 
her  shawl  closer  about  her,  but  except  to  do  this  he  never  stirred. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  and  she  was  gazing  up  at  the  stars.  Presently 
Mrs'.  Hope  came  into  the  room.  Waveney  motioned  to  her  not 
to  speak ;  and  she  came  noiselessly  and  stood  beside  Maggie's 
chair.  Perhaps  Maggie  heard  her,  for  she  roused,  and,  turning  to 
Waveney,  asked : 

'Are  you  there,  dear?  Come  closer;  don't  leave  me.'  He 
put  his  arm  behind  her  neck  so  that  her  head  rested  upon  it,  and 
with  his  other  hand  took  one  of  hers.  '  I  may  call  you  my 
Waveney  now,'  she  whispered,  '  mayn't  I  ?  Bring  your  face  a 
little  nearer,  darling,  that  I  may  kiss  you.  There,  I  am  happy 
now.' 

She  spoke  no  more,  but  lay  there  very  peacefully,  her  head 
resting  on  his  arm,  her  breath  ebbing  softly  and  easily  like  a  tired 
child's.  Her  eyes  were  closed ;  he  thought  she  slept.  • 

And  the  bird's  song  rose  and  fell  with  its  beautiful  cadence  in 
the  darkness,  in  the  melancholy  of  its  incommunicable  mean- 
ing, a  requiem  to-night  for  the  spirit  of  the  woman  whose  tired 
ears  had  ceased  to  listen. 


THE   END. 
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